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EVOLUTION AND THE PHYSICAL 
FORCES. 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 


e PART I. 


THE correlation of the physical forces, as established by modern 
science, may be justly looked upon as one of its greatest 
triumphs, inasmuch as the doctrine, if ultimately carried out 
to its highest generalisation, might be made to embrace a 
common principle of action, not only in heat, electricity, 
chemical affinity, attraction, and gravitation, but also to 
establish a one and consistent plan and design in creation, and 
in all the laws of nature. 

It is within the range of possibility—of probability, indeed— 
that the principle of evolution is carried out by the Creator 
from the beginning, and that it extends, under different laws, 
to all matter and substance constituting the universe. Chemical 
laws, by which changes are effected in the constitution of 
matter, and vital laws, by which matter is endowed with the 
property of vegetating, may be so intimately related that 
science cannot tell where the one ends and the other begins, 
just as matter may be endowed with animal life by psychical 
or spiritual power without the link in the chain of sequences 
being actually determined, and yet the same Governing Power 
would be just as much present in effecting such evolutions as 
if the laws governing each kingdom of nature were separate 
and distinct, or as if there were no relation whatsoever between 
chemical action, vegetation, and animal life, instead of their 
evolving the one from the other. In such a case we should 
have a further correlation of forces, and an identity established 
between the laws appertaining to the material or imorganic 
world and those which belong to the organic—to vegetation 


and animal life. 
B 





2 Evolution and the Physical Forces. 


It is not that in the correlation of the physical and vital 
forces they are the same, but that the Creator has pursued in 
the evolution of forces, as in that of matter and substance, a 
plan and design by which each force is developed as new 
circumstances arise, and new structures and new functions are 
brought into action. 

After the metaphysical ideas of time—that is to say, the past, 
the present, and the future—and of space—that is to say, the 
proximate, the distant, and the infinite—comes material 
existence, the evidences of which are, first, deducible, as in 
gravitation; secondly, sensible, as in light and heat; and, 
thirdly, tangible, as in matter or substance. Light, heat, and 
electricity are material forces only, and do not, like inorganic 
matter or substance, possess the properties of figure, compres- 
sibility and divisibility. The latter is also acted upon by forces 
which impart motion to it, and these are gravitation and 
molecular and chemical attraction. In the gaseous form matter 
is determined by density, elasticity, and constitution—in the 
vaporous form, by condensation, by radiation or loss of tempera- 
ture, as in dew, clouds, rain, snow, or hail. In snow and hail 
we have the same process of crystallisation as in the formation 
of ice. We thus pass from gas and vapours to solid, inorganic 
matter, in which we have also crystallisation, mineral structure, 
and decomposition into clays, soils, or sands, the latter to pass 
off into organic matter in combination with gases or vapour, 
or to be re-formed in water, or by heat, as in volcanic action, 
into other solid combinations or rock deposits, or into new 
chemical combinations, such as salt or carbonate of lime. 

The point to determine is that at which matter, acted upon 
at first by metrical and motional forces alone, assumes a 
capability, or has the capability imparted to it, of vital 
action. 

We have in vegetation (which may be deemed to be the most 
elementary form of vital action) the action of the organic laws 
in effecting chemical changes, and the aggregation of gases 
vapours, and solid matter, to constitute a plant; we have 
vital action to procure nutriment and assimilation, as in anima} 
life; we have the powers of propagation by partings, or by 
division or cuttings, or by seed—the constitution of organs 
adapted to the actions necessary for growth and development 
and propagation, and the powers of evolution into more perfect 
forms. We have, in fact, the vital laws which do not belong 
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to matter, superadded to the metrical, motional, and chemical 
laws, but in a lesser degree than in animal life. 

The nearest approximations to such laws are in chemical 
attraction or affinity, and in crystallisation, which is still, in a 
certain way, discernible in some early forms of plant life; but 
in these, as appertaining to inorganic matter, we find no organs 
or powers adapted to growth and development or propagation, 
and no organs or powers adapted to evolution to more perfect 
structural forms. Either, then, the vital laws are distinct 
from the metrical and motional laws, or we have a higher 
development of the properties belonging to matter, as exhibited 
in chemical action and in crystallisation, by which powers of 
growth, development, propagation, and evolution are super- 
added in the same way that the motional and metrical laws are 
superadded to matter to effect new chemical combinations, 
or to impart certain definite forms and constitution to inorganic 
matter. 

Granting, however, the evolution of properties or laws govern- 
ing substance, we should still have to express this evolution by 
appropriate terms, and thus the laws limited to inorganic 
matter—the metrical, or motional, or purely physical laws— 
would become vital, as appertaining to that which is not 
material as in vegetation, and psychical or spiritual, in animal 
life. 

Animal life would appear to be mainly distinguished from 
vegetable life by the circumstances that in the latter inorganic 
matter is assimilated to develop growth and function, whilst in 
animal life organic matter is appropriated and assimilated by 
motional actions belonging to vital organism. Exceptional 
examples have been referred to, as the use of steatite or soap- 
stone in some countries, mentioned by De Humboldt, and in other 
instances, which are always purely exceptional, and have their 
origin in attempts made to allay the pangs of hunger, or from 
the impulses of a depraved taste. 

It is not that in plants and animals we have not the same 
elementary proximate or essential principles, such as oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon; it is that all parts of an 
organic body, both in their origin and in their continuance, 
being more or less dependent upon one another, the parts 
in vegetable organisation are developed into one class of 
things, in animal organisation into another. The first process 
of life, the reception of materials from the external world aa 
B2 
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4 Evolution and the Physical Forces. 


nutriment, is taken up by simple absorption or by chemicab 
attraction in plants—by a peculiar motion, call it vital action or 
ntitability, in animals — movement, that is vital and not 
material, being from the beginning the distinction between 
animal and vegetable life. In the second process of life,. 
the attraction of aeriform substances from without, . there 
is attraction, simply as such, in plants, there is motional 
respiration in animals. In the third process, the conversion 
of the nutriment and aeriform substances into the peculiar 
fluids or tissues of the body, the function in plants, although 
the two are considered as identical by Dr. Allman, is more 
or less chemical, in animals it is a function of life, or vital 
assimilation. All the processes of the nutritive functions are 
indeed, including conversion and the formation of secretions,. 
performed by a physico-vital action in plants, but by an 
active or psychic vitality in animals, the two seeming to bear 
an analogous relation to one another, that sensible heat does to 
latent heat. It is passive in the one, active in the other—life 
almost without life in the first, life with manifest living powers. 
in the second. 

The system upon which matter is evolved into form and 
function in vegetation is also so different from what is presented 
in animalisation that even supposing such processes to be 
evolved from properties inherent in matter they would have 
to be expressed by distinct terms, such as vegetable and animal 
evolution; but as the properties are not inherent in matter, but are 
imparted to it by the organic forces, or the spirit that guides all 
plan and design in the material universe, they are best expressed 
by the simple and old-fashioned terms of vegetable and animal 
life. 

The distinction between the organic and inorganic forces is 
still greater and more marked, and there can be no hesitation in 
deciding where the motional forces in operation in nature— 
gravitation, molecular attraction, and chemical affinity—or the 
metrical forces, such as light, heat and electricity, are engaged 
in holding substance in its place, or in determining its physical 
constitution, and when the organic forces or the processes of life- 
come to be superadded to the inorganic forces, and to display 
the more beautiful and useful aspects of vegetation, and the 
varied and magnificent forms that distinguish the animal world. 

“When, however, we say that life is a property of proto- 
plasm,” remarks Dr. Allman, “we assert as much as we are 
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justified in doing. Here we stand upon the boundary between 
life in its proper conception, as a group of phenomena, having 
irritability as their common bond, and that other and higher 
group of phenomena which we designate as consciousness or 
thought, and which, however intimately connected with those of 
life, are yet essentially distinct from them. ... . Between 
thought and the physical phenomena of matter there is not 
only no analogy, but there is no conceivable analogy, and the 
obvious and continuous path which we have hitherto followed 
up in our reasonings from the phenomena of lifeless matter, 
through those of living matter, here comes suddenly to an 
end.” 

Such conclusions are the result of looking upon life as a 
property of protoplasm, rather than as a force imparted to 
protoplasm—of viewing “ life in its proper conception as a group 
of phenomena” having merely irritability as their common bond, 
as, indeed, “ physical phenomena of matter.” So viewed there 
is no analogy between the operations of the mind and the other 
phenomena of life. 

But it is not so if viewed in the light of animal life being a 
psychical or spiritual force. As protoplasm is generated by the 
Spirit of God, and passes into spirit, so may the evolution of that 
protoplasm be guided by the same Spirit, which would thus be 
infused into the thing created and evolved. This “ quickening 
Spirit,” as St. Paul has it, would, in its higher developments, 
present mental phenomena, such as thought, intelligence, and 
reason, which are manifest in some of the lower animals as well 
asin man, But in the latter it would constitute at once life and 
soul—mind developed so as to be capable of conceiving a Creator 
and a future. Soul is spirit. Mind is intellect prompted and 
aided by spirit. Protoplasm comes from the Creator, guided by 
the Spirit, having life, and the processes or functions of life, 
imparted to it by that Spirit, evolved by the same Spirit into 
mind, and returning as a soul or spirit to whence it came as a 
spiritual existence. “Howbeit that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward that which is spiritual.” 
‘The spirit as separated from the body is therefore the highest 
point of evolution, as a soul, a living soul, and as a spirit, 
surviving life, 

The processes of life are in reality as different in plants and 
animals as the powers of evolution and development are, in their 

infinitely greater capacity for perfectibility, in animals, extend- 
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6 Evolution and the Physical Forces. 


ing as they do to the gradual evolution or development of 
instincts, thought, and reason, 

That consciousness of existence is given to the higher forms. 
of vegetation or the lowest forms of animal life is doubtful 
The actions in the one are vitality, unendowed with inde- 
pendence; in the other there is independence of place and 
position (not, however, in all early forms), and the vital actions 
appear to be accompanied by irritability, or the influence or 
impulse to act brought about by the action of the metrical or 
motional forces, But irritability, as Dr. Allman has shown, is a 
purely physical property, analogous to other motion-imparting 
powers, and it does not therefore involve the idea of conscious- 
ness, although it is a step in evolution towards consciousness, 
the first manifestations of which are probably first coeval with 
the development of nervous centres in animals. 

The properties of consciousness and of will appear, indeed, to 
gradually manifest themselves with the equally gradual evolu- 
tion and higher development of animal organic laws and 
greater perfection of organisation. When animal organisation 
has attained that perfection of motional powers which is not 
mere irritability, and is independent of place, but is influenced 
by circumstances, and has organs adapted to motions essential to 
carrying out the ordinary processes of life, we should presume 
the existence of consciousness, even should not the nervous 
centres be discernible; and when these actions are dictated 
by a power or property imparted to the creature, we appear to 
have the (at first limited) powers of will. There is the usual 
evolution, but the development is as marked and distinct as are 
the adaptations of organisation to new functional powers. 

So numerous and so characteristic are the evidences collected 
by observers of the power of some animals to judge between 
cause and effect, that few liberal-minded persons but are pre- 
pared to grant to them powers of thought and reason, as dis- 
tinguished from instinct, or blind impulse. Some hesitate to do 
so, or even repudiate the evidences, from a confusion of ideas in 
regard to the identity of reason with mind, and mind with soul 
and the hopes of futurity. “If,” it has been said, “we grant 
powers of reason to animals, so we must also suppose them to- 
be possessed of a soul, and therefore entitled to a future exist- 
ence as well as man.” But this is precisely one of the arcana 
or mysteries of nature which the doctrine of evolution can best 
unfold. For as instinct is evolved into reason in the higher 
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animals, so is reason evolved in man into the knowledge of a 
Creator and a belief in futurity; and as the Creator has im- 
planted such superior power in man (most assuredly with no 
more intention of deception than in the consciousness of exist- 
ence itself), so is it to be reasonably expected that—as in a 
higher form of development still, one that is peculiarly granted 
to human beings, as alone gifted with these powers—the animal 
life will be evolved into spiritual life, The perfection of that 
psychic force or spirit, which commences with the first pheno- 
mena of vitality, is developed throughout the whole chain of 
created beings, attains in the higher animals to thought, 
intellect, and reason, has almost spiritual power given to it 
in man, and may ultimately be evolved as spirit—that is to 
say, unencumbered by matter—in a future state. If this view 
of the subject is sound, it does not follow that, because animals 
possess intelligence and intellectual faculties, they should 
evolve into spiritual beings. Such an evolution (the Divine 
Creator regulating all things by gradation) would only belong 
to that class of beings who are prepared for it by the higher 
faculties of the religious sentiment—reverence, holiness, faith, 
and worship—a belief in God, and a belief common to almost 
all men, and to all the races of mankind—if not an actual 
insight into—a possible futurity. 


(To be Concluded.) 














DRAMATIC REFORM. 





THE original intent of this paper was to advocate an improve- 
ment in the construction of theatres, as a means of facilitating 
the general revival of a higher class of performances, but the 
recent endeavours to arouse the public to a consideration of the 
entire subject prompt the introduction of a few remarks of a 
somewhat wider range. 

In some respects circumstances are not propitious to a change. 
According to Mr. Hare’s letter to the 7imes, the actors of good 
standing are so well paid that it is impossible to collect a com- 
pany thoroughly efficient in all respects at a cost which a 
manager can fairly afford. Of course this is no unwelcome con- 
dition for the performers, although more settled engagements 
and employment, which would not reduce their labour to 
mechanical work, might be more acceptable to such as have a 
respect for their art. The theatres, conducted as they are, 
fill so as to yield good profits to the managers, and their satis- 
faction must be shared by a great number of the playgomg 
public to bring about so pleasant a result. 

There remains, however, a very considerable class of those 
who would frequent the theatres if their better taste were con- 
sulted, and who make no sign of positive complaint, but allow 
the drama to drop out of their course of intellectual relaxation, 
as affording them no reasonable pleasure. That their numbers 
are not few, every fresh production at the Lyceum affords con- 
clusive testimony. If London were a provincial German capital 
with 200,000 inhabitants, perhaps nothing better could be done 
than to leave its theatrical direction entirely in the hands of so 
able and popular an artist as Mr. Irving. 

But London is in point of population a small kingdom, and in 
every other respect, in wealth, in assembled intelligence and 
enterprise, in the encouragement of art and science, in political 
and commercial activity, in social luxury, and enjoyment, and 
expenditure, equal to the greatest kingdom in the world, It 
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should have an intellectual drama answerable to its greatness, 
The four or five millions within the Metropolitan circle are con- 
stantly reinforced by successive hundreds of thousands from 
without, almost all eager to participate in the public gratifica- 
tions. Forty or fifty theatres are open within the district, and 
it is assuredly a very modest desire that a quarter of them 
should be devoted to the adequate representation of that class 
of the drama the national and moral value of which is the 
strongest plea for the existence ot the whole. The direction of 
some is mere deterioration of the public manners, and brings dis- 
grace upon an art which, in its proper exercise, is the effective 
publication to the many of the highest efforts of poetical genius. 
To associate by any comparison a “ Lear” with a stage exhibi- 
tion of nudities is even more monstrous than to class the 7imes, 
under the common denomination of the Press, with the ribald 
publications that exist. only by gratifying a love for scandal 
and slander. Either the highest drama should be the staple 
of the stage, or the stage has no raison d’étre beyond the afford- 
ing of amusement, innocent if kept within due bounds, to those 
who are incapable of more refined relaxation, and of such teach- 
ing as a coarse poetical justice may minister to minds calculated 
to receive it, 

In palliation of the present state of things it is sometimes 
urged that there is no dramatic genius in England capable of 
continuing the great line of the poetical play-writers., The 
mention of a single name is sufficient to refute such a plea. 
Tennyson’s “Queen Mary” and “Harold” contain scenes and 
characters worthy of the palmiest days of the Elizabethan era, 
and in spite of defective construction in the first, would, if pro- 
perly represented, go nigh to prove the fact to the common 
understanding. Poets of this order, who need only to put their 
thoughts upon paper in such form as may best commend itself 
to their own preference, and can, without further trouble, 
commit their works to the press assured of praise and profit, 
condescend and sacrifice much when they present a play to the 
theatre, “cabin, crib, confine,” their ideas to stage requi- 
sites, and submit to all the chances of inadequate representation, 
that they may extend the benefit of their inspirations to that 
large class which has little taste or power of perception for 
reading, but which can be delighted and educated by a noble 
theatrical performance; and the grateful enthusiasm of the 
public is eager to respond to such gifts. It is only fair to 
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10 Dramatic Reform. 


remember that the bent of Browning’s genius is essen- 
tially dramatic, as was that of Barry Cornwall, but the small 
chance of encouragement turned both from repeating their 
easays. 

The art of dramatic construction is one only to be learned by 
much study and practical experience. Shakespeare, author- 
actor, and manager, worked upon it from inefficiency to per- 
fection, from the “ Two Gentlemen of Verona” to the “Twelfth 
Night,” from “Henry Vi.” and “Love’s Labour's Lost” to 
“Macbeth.” But the perception and realisation of passion, 
humour, character, and the eloquence that expresses all, are, as 
much as any quality may be, inborn, and the true dramatic 
faculty is “not of an age, but for all time.” Give it the occa- 
sion. It is not the property of stagnant waters to flow. To 
maintain a current there must be an outlet—else the influx 
itself must be diverted to other channels. The very success of 
the Lyceum is in this respect a hindrance. The “runs,” profit- 
able to the manager, and exacted by his — bar the way to 
the dramatic author. 

In most cases the production of pieces, that they may be 
made to pay, is as much the business of the scene-painter, the 
machinist and the carpenter, the ballet-master and the cos- 
tumier as of the author. The managers have some knowledge 
of these matters, and of their effect in drawing houses. Else, it 
is much easier and far safer for them to take a trip to Paris, see 
some piece that has been skilfully selected, carefully worked up 
at rehearsals, produced with elaborate consideration and experi- 
ment on the part of the stage manager and the actors, to appro- 
priate the results of all this talent and labour, and hand over the 
book to an adapter, They do not want the best productions of 
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The first requisite for the encouragement of the poetic drama 
is the provision of theatres in which the human figure can be 
made the chief object, in which the voice unstrained can be 
easily heard, and the face seen distinctly in all its varied ex- 
pression, in which the action and passion must constitute the 
chief interest, and all else assist instead of engrossing or, divid- 
ing the attention, Shakespeare’s wonderful creations were 
realised in all respects but the acting by the imagination of the 
audience. There was no scenery, the costume was principally 
that of the time. For the multitudes and their appointments, 
refer to the Chorus of Henry V., previous to the battle :— 


“« Where, oh, for pity! we shall much disgrace— 
With four or five most vile and ragged foils, 
Right ill dispos’d, in braw! ridiculous— 

The name of Agincourt, yet sit and see, 
Minding true things by what their mockeries be.” 


We cannot and we need not wish to go back to this condition, 
yet whoever has witnessed a last rehearsal of a fine play under 
a competent management, and with a good cast of parts, will be 
able to testify to the unequalled pleasure derivable from fine 
elocution, action, and expression of countenance, unassisted by 
scenery, costume, or “ properties ;”.the true method therefore is 
to suggest in all the appointments the real accessories of the 
story, so as not to disturb the spectator by any incongruity, or 
remove his attention from the actors. 

To effect this the opening of the stage should be not greatly 
larger than the size of an historical picture, in which the figures 
are of the life-size, and in which the numbers concerned can be 
easily grouped with room for their action. Take “The Marriage 
Feast at Cana,” by Paul Veronese, in the Louvre, for: example. 
The sides, the height and depth inside the proscenium, and out of 
sight of the spectators, should be amply spacious.. To the view 
where size must be indicated there should be no marked limit; On 
almost any one of the present stages you cannot realise a good- 
sized parish church. On the stage proposed you could by ex- 
hibiting a colossal part and by the use of perspective suggest 
the Coliseum or St. Peter’s at Rome, An towards this 
appears to have been made in the Memorial Theatre at Stratford- 
on-Avon; but if we may judge from a print in one of the 
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without forming any part of the exhibition, should be by no means 
obtrusively shut out. Besides, the space is wanted in order to 
put a sufficient number within the distance of seeing and hear- 
ing without effort. 

The limitation of the stage space, and the substitution of true 
suggestion for false realisation, would diminish the expenses of 
production by a very considerable amount, while the stage effect 
might, by skill, be greatly increased; the carpentry, the scenery, 
the machinery, the ballet and supernumeraries, and all their 
appointments, might be brought within a reasonable cost. As 
things are now conducted, the run of a successful drama must at 
times be stopped on account of the expense of the nightly 
service: the production of any experiment in writing is forbidden 
by the preliminary outlay. The main expenditure, by the plan 
suggested, would be in the authorship and the acting, and the 
performers would be relieved of the necessity of the strain or 
exaggeration which so often mars at night what appeared very 
effective in the morning. 

This brings us to the size and shape of the auditorium. The 
abolition of the monopoly has at last removed the necessity or 
temptation of combining tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, and 
pantomime in one company. The performances being now 
classified, half the salaries can be saved, and in the most 
successful theatres this saving is greatly exceeded. Conse- 
quently, so much money is not required to be taken nightly at 
the doors by an equal or greater proportion. A theatre that will 
commodiously seat 1,200 people, so that each can see and hear 
without effort, is quite large enough for the representation of 
the higher drama, At very reasonable prices such a theatre 
would return, if full, from £200 to £250 a night. 

The lighting, as managed now, is among the most imperfect 
arrangements, To produce certain effects recourse is had to 
the lime-light and other exceptional methods, But, in general, 
the light should proceed, as in nature, chiefly from above, and be 
so manageable as to fall upon the figures in the same direction 
as it appears on the scene, A false ceiling, covermg a change- 
able strength of flame, would help to effect this The footlights, 
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spoils the effect. Many a costume, elegant, statuesque, magni- 
ficent in the greenroom, becomes poor and tawdry in the 
shadowless front glare. 

To bring about such a change the theatre must not be tower- 
like in construction, The perspective cannot be absolutely true 
from all parts of the house, but it should be as nearly equalised 

as possible, There should be no gazing at a face on the stage 
from below, or judging of a countenance by the top of the head. 
Ground space must be secured for this, so that a pit, a tier of 
boxes, an amphitheatre before the gallery, shall hold all the 
audience. This may be secured where the ground is least costly. 
The approaches should be easy, and in thoroughfares; no other 
exterior is required. The utmost attention should be paid to 
the acoustic qualities. A late builder and transmogrifier of 
theatres ventured, in evidence before a committee of the House 
of Commons, to ‘assert that good hearing in a theatre is an 
accident, | 

The advantage of smaller theatres than the patent ones to 
good acting is palpable. Mrs. Siddons declared that if she had 
not made her reputation in the smaller Drury Lane house, she 
should never have achieved it in the larger one, The late W. 
Farren used to observe that. he could wink with his eye in the 
Haymarket, but that he must use his arm at Covent Garden. 
Those who had acted with Edmund Kean in the country could 
testify to the exquisite tones of his speech, scarcely to. be 
reproduced in the London theatres, and the power of his eye 
was, of course, diminished in the like proportion, It was a 
proverb with the playgoers of half a century ago that to 
witness a great performance they must secure @ seat, in the 
third row of the pit. 

All this should, as far as it goes, prove an encouragement to- 
the intending patrons of the higher drama to:make the essay on 
a moderate though sufficient scale. It would be. easy to enlarge 
upon the topic. If the effort were in. hope, it would be 
necessary much more distinctly to develop the plan, But. 
enough for the time and the space. The hints arise from the 
experience of one. whose earlier years and gsome 
periods have been devoted to the endeavour to. restore: 
drama to its proper office, Tee weak 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


CHARLES BELL BIRCH. 


‘THis well-known sculptor was born at Brixton, on the 28th of 
September, 1832. He is the only surviving son of the late 
Jonathan Birch, the translator of ‘ Faust,” the “Niebelungen 
Lied,” and various other German works, who was intimately 
acquainted with Baron Humboldt, the Chevalier Bunsen, Sir 
William Allen, and other leading men of the day. In his youth 
he had spent several years in Germany, where he received many 
marks of regard from King Frederick William IV. of Prussia. 
His son, when quite a child, showed great taste for art. This 
his parents were not unwilling to encourage, and at the age of 
twelve he was allowed to study in the Schools of Design at 
Somerset House. In the latter part of 1845 the King of 
Prussia offered Mr. Birch’s father a residence in Berlin, which 
he accepted, and removed, with the family, to that capital. His 
death took place there about two years later. When this 
occurred, young Birch was already a student of the Berlin 
Royal Academy. Here he continued to remain until 1852, 
engaged in drawing and modelling from the antique, showing 
great skill and talent, and gaining not a few prizes. He 
attended also the life and anatomical classes (in both of 
which he took prizes), and the perspective and animal classes. 
During this period he was receiving valuable instruction, as a 
pupil, from Professors Rauch and Wichmann, whose studios he 
attended. 

It was then that his first work of any importance was’ pro- 
duced, a bust of the late Earl of Westmoreland, the English 
Ambassador at Berlin, It was subsequently executed in marble 
for the King of Prussia, and was exhibited both in Berlin and 
London, where it was much praised by the Press. 

On returning from Berlin to England, in 1852, Mr. Birch 
passed through the schools of the Royal Academy, having 
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gained two medals for modelling from the life. He still 
continued to devote all his time to rial and after some years 
so spent, he was induced to enter Mr. J. H. Foley's studio, 
where, for a long period, he was principal assistant. In all the 
larger works which came from that studio Mr. Birch had @ very 
active share. In 1863 the Art Union of London offered a 
premium of £600 for the best original figure or group, a prize 
open to all nations. Mr. Birch was the successful conipetitor, 
his piece of sculpture, “A Wood Nymph,” being considered 
the finest among many similar productions. The group repre 
sents a seated nymph fondling a fawn, her left arm encircling 
the neck of the mother. There is much grace in the maiden’s 
pose, and her limbs are modelled with great delicacy. The 
work was subsequently executed in marble, and it was selected 
by the Royal Commissioners as one of the representative works 
of British art for the Vienna, Philadelphia, and Paris Exhibitions. 
However, Mr. Hornsby, of Beckenham, its present possessor, 
was only willing in the last case to part temporarily with it, 

In 1869 Mr. Birch gained in competition a commission for a 
statue to the late Dr. Chadwick, of Bolton, The execution of 
this necessarily interrupted hie work in Mr. Foley’s studio, ' In 
fact, he was obliged to sever his connection with that gentle- 
man, who, however, in his will named Mr. Birch as one of the 
three sculptors to whom he entrusted the completion of his 
unfinished works. We subjoin a list of those pieces of sculpture 
executed by Mr, Birch since his return to England in 1852, 
which appeared in the Royal Academy: 1852, bust of Right 
Hon. the Earl of Westmoreland. 1854, busts of the late E. M. 
Ward, R.A., Mrs. E. M. Ward, and James 8. Laurie, Esq., one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. In 1855, two portrait-busts and 
a statuette of Mary Agatha, youngest daughter of the Right 
Hon. Lord and Lady John Russell. In 1856, “A Boy r 
with Tali,” and a bust of G. M. Tagore, Esq., of Calcutta. In 
1857, busts of Robert Pashley, Q-C., William Boutcher, Esq., 
and a medallion of 8. M. Webb, Esq., M.D., 36th 
In 1858, a bust of H.R.H. Prince Frederick William of Prassia, 
from sittings taken at Buckingham Palace shortly before his 
marriage to the Princess Royal. In 1859, “The Good Sama- 
ritan,” a marble group, executed for the late Mr. T. 8. Mort, of 
Sydney, and busts of Mrs. F. GC. Webb and Mrs. J. J. Lonsdale, 
of Thorleby House, Yorkshire. In 1861, “Children of the late 
Edwin Tooth, of Sydney,” a marble group. In 1962, “Bust 
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of a Lady.” In 1863, “Margherita with the Jewel Casket” — 
a scene from “ Faust;” this was life-size. In 1864, G. Robinson, 
Esq., of Tarn House, Yorkshire, an equestrian statuette, and 
“Ruth,” a marble bust. In 1866, J. J. Lonsdale, Esq., Judge 
of County Courts, D.L. of Kent, and Recorder of Folkestone. 
In 1867, “A Wood Nymph,” a statuette, a reduction of the 
group already mentioned, and a bust of Lord Russell; this. bust 
is about to be executed in marble for the City Liberal Club. In 
1869, a bust of the late W. Rathbone, Esq., of Liverpool, and 
a figure of “ Whittington” (life-size), In 1870, a marble bust 
entitled “Marguerite.” In 1871, a bust of S. T. Chadwick, 
Esq., M.D., F.R.C.S. In 172, a ‘colossal statue of the same, 
executed in bronze for the town of Bolton, in Lancashire. In 
1873, “ Whittington,” a statuette, purchased: by the Art Union 
of London for reproduction in terra-cotta. In 1874, busts of 
William Morley, Esq., the late F. C. Webb, Esq,, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
and portrait of a favourite dog. In 1875, “Adam and Eve” 
(Genesis iii. 8), sketch model for a colossal group, and a terra- 
cotta bust of Byron Webber, Esq. In 1876, a bust of the late 
Dr. McLennan, F.R.C.P., Physician-General Bombay Presidency, 
and medallions of the Countess of Dudley and the late J. H. 
Foley, R.A. In 1877, busts of Mrs. David Reid and W. W. 
Ouless, A.R.A. In 1878, * Retaliation,” an ideal group, and a 
terra-cotta bust of Mrs. Seymour Lucas. The former work has 
since been cast in bronze and sent to the Sydney Exhibition. 
It was on view at Messrs. Graves’s, of Pall Mall, a short time 
previous to shipment. 

In 1879 Mr. Birch exhibited “The Last Call,” a group of 
heroic size, representing a trumpeter of hussars and his horse 
simultaneously shot while in the act of charging, During this 
period Mr. Birch has also exhibited at the Suffolk Street 
Dudley, and other Galleries, as well as in the provinces. and 
Ireland. In 1871 he sent two water-colour drawings to the 
Royal Academy, both of which were accepted, one being 
hung “on the line.” In 1876 Mr. Birch was called upon to 
carry out an important monument to the late David Reid, Esq., 
erected at Cranbourne, near Winkfield, Berks. It represents 
his widow and two eldest daughters grouped round a cross, 
while the heads of the four younger children are introduced as 
cherubs at the angles of the base. 

Last year Mr. Birch executed a serics of twenty original 
designs for the Art Union of London, in illustration of Lord 
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Byron’s poem of “Lara.” This series forms the presentation 
work of the current year. 

As a draughtsman on wood and stone Mr. Birch has for a 
long time past contributed to the pages of the Jllustrated 
London News, and other periodicals and books, At present 
he is engaged upon two large groups for the forthcoming 
exhibition at Burlington House in May next. One represents 
Lady Godiva, the other the death, at Cabul, of Lieutenant 
Hamilton, V.C. There are also several other works of less 
importance which now occupy his attention. 


EDWARD JAMES REED, M.P. 


Mr. Epwarp JAMES REED, the present Liberal M.P. for the 
Pembroke Boroughs, is the son of a late officer of Her Majesty’s 
Dockyard, Sheerness, where he was born on the 20th of 
September, 1830. He was apprenticed for upwards of four 
years to a shipwright, when, later on, being one of the 
successful candidates at a competitive examination held by 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools, he left the Sheerness 
Dockyard, and entered the Central School of Mathematics 
and Naval Construction at Portsmouth. The principal of this 
college was Dr. Joseph Woolley, a distinguished mathematician, 
whose work on “ Descriptive Geometry ” is well known. While 
here Mr. Reed always took a high place among students of his 
own year, passing from the college in 1852 with high honours, 
On leaving Portsmouth School he returned to Sheerness 
Dockyard, and accepted an appointment in the service of the 
Admiralty ; but, owing to unfair treatment on the part of his 
superiors, he was before long obliged to resign his post. It 
appears that at that time volunteer rifle artillery battalions 
existed in the Royal dockyards, and Mr. Reed had years before 
served in the ranks of the Sheerness battalion, and was perfectly 
acquainted with all the drills and exercises, On his return 
from the Portsmouth Central School, where he had received 
a thoroughly first-class training, not only in naval architecture, 
but also in mathematics, both he and his colleague, Mr. Barnaby, 
who afterwards succeeded him at the Admiralty, were instructed 
to rejoin the volunteer battalion, and go through a course of 
drill just as any other of the raw recruits, To this ridiculous 
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if proceeding Mr. Reed naturally refused to submit, and he 
ie accordingly left the service. 

On coming to London, Mr. Reed became connected with 
the Mechanics’ Magazine, a scientific weekly, which was issued 
under the auspices of the late Mr. Richard Archibald Brooman. 
Having written some articles for this magazine, Mr. Reed was 
appointed working editor of it, and for many years he filled 
that office. He also contributed papers to the columns of the 
Engineer, most of the leaders in that journal being from his 


| f pen, 
; 








Just then some of the first naval architects and shipbuilders 
of the day were discussing the propriety of founding an institu- 
tion for the promotion of professional science and its practice. 
Some of them appealed to the First Lord of the Admiralty (Sir 
John Pakington, afterwards Lord Hampton), whom they elected 
President of the society, with Mr. Reed as organising secretary. 
He has told us about this himself in the first volume of the 

| “ Transactions of the Institution of Naval Architects ” :— 

\ “In order to accomplish the object, it, of course, became 

[ necessary for them to fix upon some person who should act as 

their working representative in the matter. It seemed desirable 

that this person should know at least a little of naval archi- 
tecture, that he should possess some slight literary experience, 

a and that he be resident in London. A little accidental 

prominence which I happened at the moment to have been 

forced into, in consequence mainly of a paper which I had 
the honour to submit to this Society in whose walls we are 
now assembled (the Society of Arts), had the effect of inducing 
these gentlemen to fancy I was approximately suitable to their 
requirements, and I was forthwith honoured by an intimation of 
their wishes in this respect. Like almost every other man who 
has entered upon life’s battle, particularly when the battle- 
ground is London, I had a sufficiently arduous warfare of my 

own to wage, and I refused even to entertain the proposal. I 

soon found, however, that more was made to depend upon my 

consent than I had first thought of. Most needlessly, and I fear 
most unwisely, these gentlemen hung the whole project upon it. 

If I would work in it, they would advance; if I would not, they 

would go back. At last, therefore, fearing to stand obstinately 

in the way of so promising an undertaking, I said— 
“+T strive against the stream, but all in vain ; 
ay Let the great river take me to the main ;’ 
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and I turned from such of my other work as I could abandon to 
this.” 

Thus it was that the society was formed, and it soon became 
a great success. For several years Mr. Reed continued to hold 
thie post of secretary, and, on his resigning, he was elected one 
of the vice-presidents. It was while acting in this capacity 
that he first put forth new views respecting the construction 
of iron-clad ships—views of which the Admiralty, on learning 
them, greatly approved. As, however, at that time there were 
no means for the construction of iron-clads in the Royal dock- 
yards, and as the necessary grant from Parliament for building 
by contract had not yet been obtained, it was impossible that 
his designs should be carried out. At first, therefore, experiment 
could only be made with the smaller class of wooden vessels 
then being built; and here Mr. Reed’s practical training stood 
him in good stead. He personally prepared all the drawing? 
of his first vessel, the “Enterprise,” which was constructed at 
Deptford Dockyard. The companion ship to this was the 
“ Research,” and both these vessels were so converted as to 
be able to carry larger guns into the Mediterranean than any 
of the ships of Her Majesty’s Navy. They were the first small 
armour-plated vessels ever built. 

Mr. Reed’s next innovation was an effort to abolish the large 
and unwieldy iron-clads then in course of construction at an 
enormous cost, by proposing to build in their place ships 
equally serviceable for naval warfare, yet being three hundred 
instead of four hundred feet long, and with a saving of £100,000 
per vessel, Respecting this Mr. Reed writes in his valuable 
work on “Our [ron-clad Ships”: “I shall trust myself to add 
but little respecting the saving effected by the introduction of 
the short iron-clads upon my plan, in place of the long and 
costly ships that preceded them, The saving has been—and is 
known by successive Boards of Admiralty to have been—at the 
rate of nearly or quite £100,000 per ship, and numerous ships 
have been built.”. When these vast alterations and improve- 
ments in our naval resources were first suggested, the Liberals 
were in office, and Mr, Reed's proposals met with warm 
encouragement trom the Duke of Somerset, then at the head of 
the Admiralty. He was soon after appointed Chief Constructor 
of the Navy, which post he held for exactly seven years. 
During the first three years he designed iron-clad vessels for the 
British Navy which amounted to an aggregate of 35,000 tons 
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also a large iron-clad for the Turkish Government; a fleet of 
steam transports for our Indian Government, consisting of five 
ships of 4,000 tons each, a paddle despatch steamer of war, 
several tugs, life-boats, and other smaller vessels, While in 
office, the turret-ship question was mooted, and the theories 
propounded by Captain Coles and others, respecting iron-clads 
with low sides, were sternly discountenanced by the Chief Con- 
structor. He was of opinion that iron-clads with low sides 
“would be dangerously deficient of stability,” a fact which he 
was at the pains to prove by the laws of exact science. His. 
rigged turret-ship, the “ Monarch,” was accordingly built with 
high sides, Mr. Childers, however, at that time the First Lord, 
was inclined to adopt Captain Coles’s system, and this and 
other difficulties of the kind led Mr. Reed to tender his 
resignation, which he did in the July of 1870. A few weeks 
afterwards came the fatal catastrophe of the capsizing of the 
“Captain,” with a crew of 500 men. The ill-fated vessel had 
been built on Coles's principle, with low sides, and her loss was 
a terrible proof of the fallacy of this system. 

Since that time Mr, Reed has not attempted to take a very 
prominent place in his profession. He has visited several of the 
foreign European dockyards, and has occasionally been com- 
missioned to build vessels for foreign Governments—among 
others, for the German lnperial Government, and also for that 
of Japan. Her Majesty the Queen conferred upon him the 
Order of Companionship of the Bath; from the Emperor of 
Russia he received the Star of the Imperial Order of St. 
Stanislas (first class); from the Emperor of Austria the Order of 
Francis Joseph; while the Star and Ribbon of the Medjidie 
was bestowed upon him by the late Sultan of Turkey, and 
the Order of the Rising Sun by the Mikado of Japan. He 
is a Fellow of the Royal Society, and of several other learned 
bodies. Besides “ Coast Defence” and * Our Iron-clad Ships,” 
Mr. Reed has written the standard work, “ Ship-building in Iron 
and Steel,” of which translations in Russian and French have 
appeared, He has also contributed a great number of essays 
and monographs to the printed transactions of various tech- 
nical societies. At the request of the Government, Mr. Reed 
visited Japan, in October, 1878, and while there he collected 
materials for an elaborate work on that country, which is still in 
the press. 

As regards his political career, he was returned to Parliament 
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for Pembroke at the general election in February, 1874. He is 
2 Liberal in the very best sense—one who would be the last to 
damage his cause by the display of any ill-timed fanaticism, 
written or spoken; and who continues to devote the best of his 
energies to the commercial welfare of the constituency which he 
represents. Mr. Reed has been selected as the Liberal candidate 
for Cardiff at the next election. 


SIR JOHN STEELL. 


Stir Joun STEELL, one of the most talented and successful 
sculptors this country has produced, was born in Aberdeen on 
the 18th September, 1804. His father, an artist who belonged 
to Edinburgh, subsequently returned to it, and there his 
-son’s first art education was begun—his early-shown love for 
modelling and drawing having determined his profession, Of 
this early-evinced taste a schoolfellow (Judge Anderson), now 
in the West Indies, lately writes that when only eight years old, 
“you one day greatly surprised me by drawing with a piece of 
chalk—by what appeared to me two or three strokes dashed off 
without the least apparent trouble—on the plainstanes, where 
we used to spin our tops, a figure of a galloping horse of large 
size, so entirely different and so far exceeding’ in point of 
character and excellence anything that children ever do that it 
greatly impressed me then, and I never afterwards forgot it, 
When, from time to time, T saw your name and the important 
works you had been called on to execute noticed in the papers. 
I always thought of the picture of the horse on the plainstanes.” 
To contemplate directly the presence of the: great masters’ 
works, he afterwards studied at Rome; where he»made many 
poetical designs, some of which he afterwards matured and exe- 
cuted; and immediately after his return to Edinburgh he was 
elected a member of the Royal Scottish Academy—Associate 
and Academician at once—and some time later seulptor to the 
Queen for Scotland, and’ a member'of the Board! of -Manu- 
factures, the most important Board connected with art, in. that 
‘country. 

A group of “Alexander Taming Bueephalus,”. executed 
shortly after his return, and which has been reproduced times 
without number, attracted much attention, and led to a com- 
mission for a colossal statue of the Queen for the Royal Lusti- 
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tution. Sir Francis Chantrey was so struck with the group that 
he urged Mr, Steell to go to London, where he assured him of 
success, and promised his personal aid. But these allurements 
were resisted, very much from a desire to do what could be 
done for the promotion of art in his native country, and the re-- 
sult has shown the justness of the decision, 

After the death of Sir Walter Scott, in the competition for 
his monument, the design of Mr. Steell for the statue was at 
first unanimously approved, and after much stormy altercation on 
the part of friends of Chantrey and others, selected by the com- 
mittee to occupy the pedestal covered by the Gothic canopy by 
Kemp. This was the first marble statue commissioned to be 
executed in Scotland, though a statue of Provost Blaikie for 
Aberdeen, subsequently ordered from Mr, Steell, was the first 
finished, 

Among the many pamphlets published in connection with the 
Scott Monument discussion was a letter by Dr. Memes, the 
biographer of Canova, and author of a treatise on Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, and other works, and at its close, in 
speaking of Mr. Steell, he says: “I have made the history and 
the principles of art the study of many years..... This has 
led me to converse much with artists, and a deeper and nobler 
enthusiasm than yours—a more simple or manlier perception of 
art, a more steady or sincere devotion in the pursuit of excel- 
lence, it has never been my chance to meet.” This is high praise,. 
but it is by one learned and deferred to on the subject of art.. 
After the statue of Scott, other important commissions quickly 
followed—among others that of the colossal equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, for which a bust was modelled, and so 
highly pleased was the Duke with it that he ordered two copies 
for himself, now at Apsley House and Eton, and then the statues. 
of Lord de Saumarez (commissioned by Sir Robert Peel for 
Greenwich Hospital), of Lord Jeffrey, Lord Melville, Lord Pre- 
sident Boyle, Professor Wilson (Christopher North), of Allan 
Ramsay the Scottish poet, George Kinloch of Dundee, the Earl 
of Shrewsbury, Dr. Chalmers, and the Scottish National 
Memorial to the Prince Consort, on the inauguration of which 


by the Queen, Mr, Steell was knighted by Her Majesty at Holy-. 
rood Palace. These are commissions from this country; but Sir: 


John has executed statues of Lord Dalhousie and James Wilson: 
the financier, for Calcutta; of Lady Elgin, for Jamaica, and a 
replica of Sir Walter Scott, for New York, for which city he is now 
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working at a statue of Robert Burns, Among the manymonuments 
in basso and alto relief he has executed, may be named those to 
» the 42nd Regiment in Dunkeld Cathedral, to the 93rd Regiment 
. in Glasgow Cathedral, to the 78th in St. Giles’s, and the 4th in 
= Carlisle—to Lord Balgonie, Dr. Alison the author of the “ Essay 
= on Taste,” the Duke of Atholl at Blair, Miss Tennant, daughter 
> of Charles Tennant of Glen, to Campbell of Blythswood, &c. 

4 He also executed the figures over the Standard Assurance 
4 Office, illustrating the parable of the Ten Virgins—repeated 
a and enlarged for their office in Dublin—and those in the large 
>) tympanum of the Bank at Montreal, descriptive of the history of 
commerce. 

Of busts Sir John has executed a very large number, includ- 
ing those of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Sir Robert Peel, De Quincey (the “Opium Eater”), of 
3 Florence Nightingale, Edward Forbes the naturalist, Professor 
= Jamieson, Lady Susan Bourke, Sir John and Lady Emma 
Macneill, David Scott the painter, the Marchioness of Lothian, 
the Duchess of Buccleuch, Lady Stirling-Maxwell, Dr. Chalmers, 
Dr. Guthrie, and very many others. 

Sir John married, when quite young, Elizabeth, daughter of 
John Graham, Esq., merchant, Edinburgh. He has introduced 
bronze-casting into Scotland, having, at great expense, built a 
foundry of his own, which he has now made available for cast- . 
ing the works of other artists; and, as mentioned above, he is 
now occupied with a statue of Robert Burns for New York—a 
replica of which has been commissioned for Dundee—and with 
several private works. 
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THE MYSTERIES OF THE HEAVENS.* 





PART III. 


COMETS—THEIR GOVERNMENT—THEIR USES—THEIR VARIETIES— 
AND THEIR IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS AS THE HERALDS OF LIFE TO 
THE UNIVERSE, 


THE soundest conclusions can be analogically drawn on 
planetary bodies, for we live upon a planet, and have facts to 
compare with, in reasoning on other such bodies; but, for want 
of these facts, in treating of comets, many of their peculiarities 
may long continue mysterious, But there are some character- 
istics connected with them which are known to us, and com- 
paring what we do know of them with what is unknown, it is 
possible that some of their peculiarities may in time be cleared 
up. In this place will be summarised a few of the questions 
relative to them, under the following postulary heads :— 

1. Comets in regard to bulk may be looked upon as the 
largest created bodies, and as they, like planets, are laid hold of 
by attraction, they must be matter. 

2. A comet is compressed into as narrow a compass as the 
nature of its materials will admit. 

3. Comets are subject, for the time they are under the sun, to 
the same laws and government as planets. 

4. Comets, like planets, can never in any respect be disturbed 
at least in the sense taught by disturbing causes, notwith- 
standing the great eccentricity of their orbits. 

5. Comets are constituted by nature to be wanderers from 
system to system throughout the universe ; and it is their true 
mission to give life to worlds they trip over in their erratic 
courses. Comets which are held permanently by the same suns 
are thus rendered useless for the purposes for which they were 
created. 

6. All things created have their uses, and comets being 
uninhabitable, they otherwise must play an indispensable part in 
the economy of the universe. What is to be advanced on their 





* “ Dreams of my Solitude on the Mysteries of the Heavens,” By Joshua Prusol. 
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utility may or may not be true, as the reasoning must be based 
on remote and indirect evidence ; but the other enumerated 
heads admit of direct proof. 

In the outset the question of comets being composed of 
matter may be dismissed by the simple remark that they are 
all subject to the government of the sun while they are retained 
in the system—a fact that leaves no doubt of their material 
nature. As they thus prove themselves to be matter, as every- 
thing visible must be, they, by the force of the attraction 
inherent in them, like all other bodies, compress their own atoms 
into the narrowest possible compass. Gravitation is imposed 
on all the parts, exactly as we see with regard to the materials 
of the earth, and hence it can be unhesitatingly pronounced 
that the comet as a body is in as solid a state as its material 
can be reduced to. Not the solidity of the granite rock or even 
that of water, but the kind of solidity to which atmosphere is 
capable of attaining comes nearest to the meaning, for whether 
right or wrong the supposition is rational that the comet is 
composed of some kind of vapoury material. 

This conclusion admits of a vast quantity of matter, however 
light it may be, being in the composition of comets, and, at an 
humble distance, runs counter to a great scientist, who has 
pronounced that the whole matter in any one comet, if collected 
together and rolled up in a kerchief, could be put in his coat 
pocket. Justice must be done to him by taking the expression 
figuratively. He had in his mind’s eye the probability of a 
comet some time or other enveloping the earth—shocks that all 
who study the subject must know moderately sized bodies are 
subject to—and consequently, from the apparent infinitesimal 
matter throughout its length, he was led to believe that in the 
event of a terrestrial transit through one of them, there ‘would 
be no disastrous results. 

His mistake rested on the supposed universal opacity of 
matter in the composition of bodies. For instance, the mate- 
rials of the earth he treads on are dark, so much so that a 
crust the thickness of common glass would occult the view of 
objects beyond it, and the stars being discernible through 
comets, with nearly as much distinction as if there were no 
intervention, he arrives at’ the ‘learned conclusion that if the 
comet were pressed flat it would form a still thinner crust than 
the one referred to. In forming the conclusion it did not enter 
his conception that there is a certain proportion of matter 
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transparent, not of the transparency of glass or water, but of 
such a pure transparency that although, according to its nature, 
pressed into the closest density, objects could be seen through 
it were it millions of miles in thickness. Of such a transparency 
is the atmosphere we live in. It forms a layer over us of forty 
miles in depth, yet we see up into space with the same distinct- 
ness as if it were non-existent. It is indiscernible, and instead 
of forty if it filled space millions of miles out there is little 
doubt but that the sun and stars could be seen through the 
cnormous thickness, with about the same clearness as through a 
comet. The puzzling question, however, may be asked as to 
the dark haze which almost conceals the rising and setting sun. 
Thus, in these lateral directions, the greatest thickness of 
atmosphere has to be looked through to see an object beyond, 
and this nearly impenetrable haze intervening at the horizon, to 
a considerable degree obscuring all things beyond, may be 
taken as the clearest proof that the atmosphere cannot be of 
cometic material, or otherwise, through so short a distance, 
objects could be discerned clearly. The pertinent reply may be 
given that this obscuring darkness in the horizontal atmo- 
sphere belongs not to it as an element but to the water drawn 
into it by evaporation, hanging continually more or less dense, 
in an imperceptible atomic state, up to the altitude of the 
clouds, In looking horizontally the eye has to penetrate the 
greatest distance through the aqueous vapour, and hence the 
ruddy haze which obstructs the view, whereas looking upwards 
the distance is short, no higher than the clouds, and thus no 
perceptible obscurity is produced. But even in this direction, 
where the veil is thinnest, these watery atoms impart to the 
heavens a different hue to what the colour would otherwise be- 
An azure blue is what we behold in broad day, while aeronauts 
inform us that when they ascend above the aqueous stratum 
the sky is of a dark indigo colour, It is therefore a nice ques- 
tion whether or not the light blue is caused by the solar rays 
upon the invisible atoms of evaporated water, which in greater 
or less quantity hangs about us, and forms a considerable 
proportion of the breath of life we inhale. Be that as it may, if 
there were no water in the atmosphere, there would be no 
ruddy haze forming an unbroken pall round our horizon, but as 
perfect a transparent clearness as at tho zenith, and at the 
rising and setting of the sun the light would be as bright as at 
noonday. 
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Whether the atmosphere is or is not part of a comet bestowed 
as a mantle of life over the earth, there are some characteristics 
of both the element in question and comets in general which 
bear a wonderful resemblance. The purest transparency is 
alike common to them, and the anomalous manner in which 
attraction acts upon their materials is very similar, That 
atmosphere and comets are both matter we all admit, but it is 
matter sui generis, and in all essentials differs as much from 
other matter as light from darkness. With the one we 
associate everything that is gross, but while thinking of the 
other, we step from what is earthly midway into the realm 
of spirit. No wonder, for it is an element full of unfathomed 
mysteries, a virgin soil little explored by science, but rich in 
undiscovered truths, hanging as it were between heaven and 
earth. Its arcana are above our weak capacity to comprehend, 
por can we understand why attraction acts so differently upon 
it to what it does on other matter. Grosser materials always 
collapse into a nearly uniform solidity and density; but atmo- 
sphere, a8 a species of matter, seems to rebel against this force, 
and refuses to be pressed down to anything approaching 
« uniform density. It is most dense at the bottom, and 
gradually becomes more and more attenuated the higher we 
ascend, till at last, at an elevation of about forty miles, it gets 
thinner and thinner, ending in nothing. Precisely the same 
apparent characteristic belongs to every comet. Although 
we have only our vision to judge by, no rational being who has 
ever beheld a comet could for a moment doubt that the same 
gradual attenuation of matter continues from its nucleus to the 
end of its tail. It is also one of the mysteries of these bodies 
that instead of the globular they take upon themselves conical 
forms; and the fact of attraction acting so abnormally on atmo- 
spheric matter may, if these bodies are composed of atmosphere, 
account for their shape, The atmosphere has a common basis 
to rest upon—the whole surface of the earth—and it falls alike 
upon all, getting denser towards the bottom, equally round the 
whole orb. When, then, we see the wonderful manner in which 
attraction acts upon it, it is not irrational to suppose that if it were 
detached from the earth it. might, as a small body of vapour, 
actually mould itself into the comet's shape. At all events, 
comets like the atmosphere surrounding the earth have their 
materials most closely condensed, beginning at the nuclei and. 
continuing thinner and thinner throughout their. entire length, 
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until, as is the case with the atmosphere, they gradually end 
in nothing. Thus, there are two essential attributes common to 
both atmosphere and comets, perfect transparency, and the 
gradual thinning of their respective materials from below 
upwards. So far these facts prove their identity. 

If comets are bodies of atmosphere, they are, apparently, not 
identical in quality—that is, some of them may be composed of 
grosser material than others. To a certain extent perfect trans- 
parency is common to them all, but it may be that those comets 
showing with the brightest reflection of solar light have their 
atmospheric matter in the same degree less pure. Compara- 
tively speaking the grossest atmosphere is pure, but there are 
purer and purest, and we may judge of their purity by the 
shades of colour produced upon different comets by the rays of - 
light. 

To illustrate the idea, let the great comet of 1843 be taken as 
an example. It showed so bright a colour that in the direction 
of the nucleus it appeared like a cone of silver. If colour is to 
be our guide, we would, therefore, take it to be an atmospheric 
body of the grossest type. Again, we have Donati’s and the 
one of 1874, the next two great comets in succession, and they, 
as bodies, were much less brightly silvered over. For this reason 
they may be catalogued amongst the purer class; and as there 
are others still less pereeptible, so much so that were it not 
for their nuclei they might almost escape notice, still, although 
in the same degree, of more refined material, we should likewise 
include them in the comparative degree, and so on until we 
reach the superlative class, which only show by their nuclei. 
The atmospheric material of these latter, perfectly invisible, 
being purity itself without alloy, it may be that men breathing 
it would have their lives prolonged to centuries. Astronomers 
mark down this class as being without tails, but it is a great 
mistake, for wherever a nucleus appears there must be a tail, or 
else it would be no comet. These invisible comets, perhaps, are 
but comparatively few, but their materials are of such perfect 
purity that although they are each millions of miles long, and 
made up of matter compressed as closely as such materials will 
admit, yet the rays of the sun cannot in any degree make them 
visible to mortal eye. 

What exalted views these ideas give us of the unsearchabl e 
wisdom of the Infinite! Comets are created by Him to bestow on 
the worlds of the universe atmospheres which may be termed 
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their mantles of life, and according to the comets they borrow 
from, some get pure atmospheres, others purer, while it may be 
the lot of not a few to be blessed with the purest, capable of 
giving a state of life but one step below immortality. Thus, 
atmosphere must be looked upon as the medium from which we 
receive life, and along with it mortality. We inhale it as the 
breath of life, and by its action return to the dust. The degree 
of its purity, therefore, must more or less affect the living, and 
it may be that animal life is wonderfully lengthened or shortened 
and made happy or miserable by the atmospheres the various 
habitable worlds have fortunately or unfortunately borrowed. 
It is possible that in some of them, mantled round with atmo- 
spheres of perfect purity, life is prolonged to a thousand years, 
as Hebrew tradition tells us was the case in the Adamic era, 
while the inhabitants of other planets such as our earth in its 
present state have to inhale a grosser medium, which shortens 
life in the same degree as it may be below the standard of 
perfect purity. 

In entering upon the government of comets the first question 
may be asked, Why is it that their orbits are so very eccentric ? 
Nearly all orbits are more or less eccentric—the planetary being 
in some cases compressed into ovals nearly twice as long as they 
are broad. The orbits of all comets vary from the circle still 
more widely; but after all, the question is only one of degree, 
and the causes, whatever they may be, which lead bodies round 
on figures different from circles, apply equally to both comets and 
planets, proving that the former, at least in this one respect, are 
governed, in reality, the same as the latter, notwithstanding 
the marked difference in the lines of motion they respectively 
take. 

Planets are round bodies, and nearly spherical, and so far as 
observations are available on this subject, they are all found to 
describe orbits which coineide to the figures of lines drawn 
round their own bodies; but there are too few facts obtained by 
accurate measurements to establish this important law as a truth, 
yet, for want of a better solution of the difficulty; the reasoning, 
as the subject is continned, will be somewhat based upon the 
idea, bearing in mind that if it is erroneous, the hypothesis will 
not, in the least degree, weaken the inductions, as. the same 
causes, whether known or unknown, which impart eccentricity 
to planetic orbits, apply equally to the orbits of Gieehen what- 
ever may be their difference, 
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Taking it, therefore, at its trne value, an orbit may be defined 
as a figure that coincides in shape with the body which 
describes it. The planet which is a perfect sphere, if there are 
any such, describes a circle, which coincides or rather lies on the 
same plane with the sun’s equator, the sun himself being exactly 
in its centre; but a planet which is not perfectly round goes on 
an orbit eccentric, exactly in the same degree, and is equally 
inclined from the equatorial plane of the sun, the position of the 
latter being as far from the centre of the orbit as it is eccentric. 
On the foregoing principles, comets being cone-shaped bodies, 
it follows that their orbits must be conical, and so far as they 
can be traced, such is their actual shape, but as the tracing out 
of any cometary orbit can only be for a short distance, the mis- 
sing link in the evidence, so far as these bodies are concerned, is 
wanting to prove the fact. One thing, however, in connection 
with them is undeniable—namely, that in all cases their orbits, 
whether conical or otherwise, are as oblong and narrow as they 
are themselves, and it is more than likely, with the examples of 
planetary orbits before us, that their orbits also coincide with 
themselves in shape as conical figures. 

The velocity of comets is, apparently, another reason why 
these bodies in this respect are governed differently from the 
planets; the rapidity of their motions certainly far exceeds any 
of the planets, but when we come to examine the subject, we 
find, like the great eccentricity of their orbits, it is a question of 
degree, which, from what is known of planetary motion, can be 
very easily accounted for. 

As has been just observed, the sun’s position is in the centre 
of an orbit which is a circle, but if it is not a circle, he is never 
in its centre. The less circular the orbit is, the sun is in the 
same degree—if a planetary body—nearer one end of the oval; 
and the planet’s motion on that part of its orbit nearest the sun 
—in perthelion—is more rapid, even when the nearness of posi- 
tion is allowed for, than when on any other part of its orbit. In’ 
other words, the rapidity of planetary motion is always accele- 
rated at the perihelion of an orbit, and the more eccentric it is as 
a figure the greater the velocity at and approaching that point ; 
and the retardation at the remotest point from the sun—in aphe- 
lion—is in the same degree equal, so that its rate of motion is 
balanced in going round a mean distance in a certain time, the 
same as if it were passing on a circle at a uniform rate.” Here is 
the true solution of the wonderful rapidity of comets when near 
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the sun; their orbits are more eccentric than any other known 
bodies, and in passing at and near perihelion their motions are 
accelerated just in an equal degree by the same unknown law 
which adds to the velocity of planets when passing the same 
points on their orbits. As to their motions on the most distant 
parts of their orbits, of course we can have no direct evidence, 
as they can only be followed to a short distance; but we may 
reasonably infer that accelerated motion being imposed on 
them similar in all respects to planets, they have retarded 
motion in their remoter positions, abstracting equally from their 
great rapidity of travel when near the sun. 

In entering on that part of the subject which may be termed 
cometary disturbance the reasoning will be confined to the three 
solar comets; they are called solar comets because they are the 
only ones held permanently in the system, for what is to be 
advanced cannot be applied to wandering comets, and it might 
be safely affirmed that all comets which have ever visited the 
sun have been wanderers except the three known as Encke’s, 
Biela’s, and Halley’s comets. Of these three only one of them of 
late years has been liable to the freak of having its periodical re- 
turns lengthened or shortened, but as all comets that permanently 
remain in the system, and which have their orbits not too much 
inclined from the planetic plane, are alike liable, the subject 
must be generalised, and as in all other circumstances con- 
nected with the government of comets, our reasons will be 
based on the movements of the planets. 

The orbits of the three comets which the sun holds captive— 
these are the only ones that can have any relation to the sub- 
ject—have just the same relations to the planets, if their orbits 
are not too much inclined from the same.plane on which the 
planets move nearly in common, as the satellites had in 
their primal condition. There is this marked difference, how- 
ever, that it is impossible, from their vast size and their vapoury 
material, that they can be either wholly incorporated or perma- 
nently held in a lunar state, as is the case with planetary bodies 
when caught within the attractive spheres of other larger 
planets. The orbit of a comet, for instance, is long and narrow, 
and in figure may be as one with itself, or, if not, at least 
equally elongated, and must consequently, in traversing over 
its course, intersect the planetary orbits existing to the extent it 
reaches. If the track of the comet be inclined slightly from the 
planetic plane, and it so happens when crossing any 
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orbit, if the planet describing it is at or near the position at the 
time, the comet may or may not, according to the power of the 
planet over it, be disturbed. _ For example, there is not one of 
the planets lying inside the orbit of Jupiter that has any power 
to disturb a comet so as to diverge it from its course, for if it, in 
its approach to or recession from the sun, plunges into any of 
their attractive spheres, they are of so narrow expanse that the 
greater bulk of the comet, under any circumstances, must still 
be under the government of the sun. So long, therefore, as his 
power is greatest over it as a whole, their weaker forces, when 
these enormous bodies are only in small part within their grasp, 
have no effect upon them. While the sun holds the greatest 
portion of the body, he is supreme in the guidance of its motion. 
The planets, therefore, which could disturb comets—not dis- 
turbances in the usual sense—or rather deflect them from or 
retard them in their courses, sufficient to add to or shorten the 
times of their returns, must be so constituted as, under certain 
circumstances, which must sometimes occur in the movements of 
these bodies, for a short time to become invested with a power 
over them greater than that of the sun. The four major planets 
only, so far as is yet known, could, by reason of their wide 
attractive spheres, hold this temporary predominancy over 
comets, and it may be taken for granted that the irregularities 
in the periodical times of those permanently held within the 
system proceed from the interruptions of these four bodies only. 
Not one of the four but commands an attractive sphere, 
perhaps wider than the total length of any one of the three 
comets, Whenever it happens, therefore, that the comet, in its 
course to and from the sun, is crossing the orbit of any one of 
these planets, and plunges deep enough within its attractive 
sphere, the latter, for the time being, holds the comet as 
a satellite under subjection, it being reduced into this lunar 
condition from under the direct government of the sun. If the 
comet touches the precincts of the planet in an outside direction, 
80 as at the same time to be in a sense partly subject to both 
the sun and the planet, it in no respect deviates from the solar 
government, notwithstanding its doubtful position, so long as 
the sun's attraction holds the predominancy over it, and no 
irregularity follows; but if its direction of movement causes it 
to become so deeply engulphed in the attractive sphere of the 
planet that it has the strongest hold upon it, as a satellite or 
moon, it is at once subjected to it in a secondary condition. 
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When a planet is thus caught—an event which can only 
happen if it approaches near to or intersects the orbit of another 
larger planet—if not mcorporated, it can never again escape out 
from the thraldom of its lower subjection, for the very conclusive 
reason that it is a round body, and its orbit, under whatever 
government it may be, must be more or less circular, and on 
such a shaped course it can at no point reach outside the 
attractive sphere of its new governing body. There, when 
once captivated, it must remain; but the conditions of comets 
under such circumstances, are totally different. The orbit of a 
comet is long and narrow, and as it must describe the same 
figure, no matter what body it may be under, the instant it is 
diverted from its solar orbit by a planet it begins, under its new 
character as a comet-moon, to revolve on its very eccentric 
orbit round the planet, as it did hitherto under the sun; but the 
time of its secondary bondage continues very short. Its new 
home or system is contracted, as compared with the solar system, 
within narrow limits, by the preponderating attraction of the 
sun in all directions, and on its eccentric orbit it runs, not only 
with its usual velocity, but in the same degree rapid as the axial 
motion of the planet it is under is quicker than that of the sun ; 
thus it very soon points out of the very narrow sphere that it is 
in, returning once more under primary rule. The very short 
time it is held, and the particular distance it may be led side- 
ways from its solar course during its secondary subjection, forms 
the measure of the disturbance, and either lengthens or shortens 
the period of its return to the sun. 

The solar comets—Encke, Biela, and Halley's comet—would 
perform their periods to the thousandth part of a second, like the 
planeta, were it not for the obstructions thus pointed out, and 
which they alone of the visible bodies revolving within the 
system, except the asteroids, are subject to. Whenever a 
comet is found to return at its exact time—which it nearly 
always does—it is certain of having steered clear of all the 
planets on its way, but if its time has been added to or 
diminished, it has been temporarily held, and ita return either 
shortened or lengthened, by being caught in some part of its 
journey in the meshes of a planet, 

If a comet is laid hold of by a, planet during its recession 
from the sun, it has the effect of hastening, however little, ita 
periodical return, and it is in about the same measure retarded 
if it is caught during its return after passing aphelion, both 
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from the one cause—the motion from west to east common to 
all: the planets. Thus, a comet receding from the sun, if 
caught, must travel with the planet's motion eastward during 
the minutes it may be in subjection to it, and to that distance 
it escapes out on a narrower orbit, with less distance to 
traverse, and a quicker return. These outgoing disturbances 
are in the end counterbalanced by an equal number—taking 
long averages—in the comet’s approach to the sun. All the 
planetary obstruction it meets with in its receding course, to a 
very limited extent in each case, both gives it a more contracted 
orbit and shortens its return, while returning back towards the 
sun, after passing its aphelion, as it has to repass the same 
orbits, described by the same planets, we may reasonably 
conclude that these disturbances become fairly balanced, so 
that extreme consequences from such causes, perhaps, never 
happen. 

It is the true mission of comets to wander, and it is by the 
same laws and government which keep the planets within their 
systems that their erratic tendency is imparted—and during the 
time any comets sit permanently in systems, they continue 
useless for the important part assigned to them for the welfare 
of the universe. The laws of nature are seldom violated, and 
as might be expected, few comets continue dead and useless— 
at least within our system. After the most careful observations 
made during a course of centuries it may be pronounced with 
confidence that the greatest number permanently held in our 
system is three—two of them so insignificant that we may look 
upon them as comets beginning to be formed under the sun as 
their nursing parent, incapable during their nonage of wander- 
ing out, while, on the other hand, Halley’s comet holds amongst 
such bodies a respectable standing, and is thus almost matured, 
ready to wing its way interminably, like other comets, never to 
return. 

The secret of the wandering habits of comets is in the long, 
narrow orbits peculiar to them, for which no systems are wide 
enough to give room. From the beginning of creation thou- 
sands (it would be no great exaggeration to say millions) have 
plunged into the precincts of our system, and for the want 
of room within it for their long orbits have in turn vanished 
away for ever. For one chance of any of these visitors ever 
returning there are at least millions of chances against the 
possibility. Such is another proof of creative wisdom; for 
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their appointed mission is not to one favoured system or another, 
but all systems over which they range, and their wanderings 
lead them as far into infinitude as worlds exist. 

The visit of any comet may be described as a body darting 
into our system without warning, at any point, out of some one 
of the many systems which in all directions border upon our 
own round the entire sphere. Previous to plunging within our 
precincts it was temporarily subject to one of these border suns, 
and continued so till its motion leads it to touch the dividing line 
of our system, at which instant its course is in a new direction, 
in obedience to the rotation of its new governing body, the 
sun. From this time it continues under the latter, describing 
its elongated orbit—which must be the same figure under what- 
ever body it may be—in the direction of its perthelion, which, as 
in all cases of comet visitors, must at this point be comparatively 
near the sun. From this nearest point it recedes from the sun, 
crossing half the system, till it finally strikes out at another 
point into the precincts of another system, wherein the direction 
of its motion is once more turned on another line by the rota- 
tion of its new sun. It repeats the same course, to a greater or 
less extent, with this sun that it is now temporarily subject to, 
as it has just done previously under our own sun, shifting once 
more, for want of room, to the limits of another sun farther 
beyond, and to another and another, interminably—in short, 
it ends in this, that the real system of this, as well as all full- 
grown comets, is not the narrow precincts of any particular sun, 
but the unbounded range of the universe. 

From the arbitrary manner in which comets come into the 
system, from all possible points, and through any chance 
directions, it must be self-evident to any one giving the least 
attention to the subject that when one of these erratic visitors 
comes into our system every planet of moderate size runs a 
certain chance of passing through it, according to the course it 
takes. Since observations were first taken no such event has 
been witnessed, but that is because no fransits of the kind have 
happened during that period; and it could be demonstrated 
the chances are so favourable of escaping such ordeals that, on 
the average, not more than one planet of the system, in ten 
thousand years, is subjected to such changes. Yet, from the 
nature of the question, they must have nearly all, if of moderate 
size, at one time or other been buried in comets. At Teast our 
earth has passed through the ordeal more than once, and td 
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illustrate more forcibly the important uses of comets for the 
welfare of creation, it may be permitted to describe the effects 
that may have been produced by the first comet it passed 
through. 

In try'ng to explain the purposes in the economy of the 
universe for which comets were created, the preliminary 
observation may be made that there are none of God’s 
creations but have their uses. The least and greatest of His 
works are, in some respects, whether known or unknown, 
indispensable for the very existence of some other depart- 
ments of creation. Thus, without attraction, there would be 
no worlds to live upon, and matter would still hang over the 
great abyss in its pristine atomic state. Without atmosphere 
there*would be no heat, and without light there would be no 
life. The former grand force keeps the materials of the worlds 
solid together, and without the latter elements they would 
remain useless for the purpose they were created for. Comets, 
therefore, as to bulk, being the grandest and most majestic of 
all creations, cannot have come into existence for no useful 
purpose, but, like the universal elements referred to, must be 
indispensable to themselves or the worlds they visit. They 
cannot have any inherent utility applicable to themselves, for 
they are uninhabitable ; hence their utility—for, like all things 
else, they must have their uses—must apply to the more solid 
bodies among which their wanderings lead them; and what- 
ever messages of kindness it may be their mission to carry, 
there is little doubt that, as great creations, they are as 
indispensable as the light of matter, which gives life, and its 
attraction, which holds the worlds compact and firm together. 

The government of comets has been submitted with unshaken 
confidence, for we were dealing with truths which unquestion- 
ably prove themselves by the testimony of facts. Unfortunately, 
the views about to be given on the uses of comets cannot be 
put forth with the same confidence, for, at the outset, the vital 
principle must, in some measure, be taken for granted, on which 
the reasoning will be based—namely, that comets are bodies of 
atmosphere. From the nature of the subject, there can be no 
other proof but appearances and circumstances already noticed, 
and which need not be repeated; but the premises will be more 
or less strengthened by indirect evidence. 

Under the assumption that comets are bodies of atmosphere, 
it may be again repeated that in their movements they submit 
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to no fixed rules. They dart into the system at any point, and 
from there move as direct as their government will admit to the 
perihelion, from whence they shoot off in other directions, cross 
the full radius of the system, and strike under the sway of other 
suns. As they come into the system at any points they may 
arbitrarily touch upon, and go out with equal uncertainty, in 
their whole courses in and out, whatever planets are in their 
way, if below a certain standard, must pass through them. 
From the nature of the question, therefore, we must conclude 
that these ordeals are lable to all such bodies, but no matter 
how frequently it may have been the lot of any particular 
planet to have passed through comets, these transits it still 
continues equally liable to,in common with other minor planets. 
Comets will shoot at random through systems, and if bodies 
are at the right times on their lines of motion, they must of 
necessity pass through them, however frequently repeated. 
No doubt since the beginning these repeated cometic transits 
have been with some planets frequent, with a comparatively 
few, perhaps, but once, and it is not impossible that an extremely 
limited number—our moon is one notable example—have never 
been in the embraces of these wandering bodies. 

That all moderately-sized planets are and ever will be liable, 
at one time or other, to be swept by comets, whatever the 
intervals of time may be between the successive transits, are 
facts that must be received by every reflective mind without 
hesitation who has studied the nature of cometic movements. 
This preliminary, then, being granted, there is safe ground to 
tread upon in describing the result: of the first transit of the 
earth, in its virgin state, through a comet. The same remarks 
apply equally to all planets which have passed through such 
changes, which all habitable worlds must have done at one 
time or other. : 

When our globe was: first buried in a comet, it was younger 
‘and of smaller magnitude—at what relative period of creation 
we know not, but it must have been in the long past, as the 
event preceded all stratification. No living thing was then 
upon its surface, all was dry rock, without a sign of moisture, 
purely primeval, without a blot or stain from elemental action, 
there being no elements except light, powerless in itself to 
produce any effect but that of chasing away darkness, . There 
was no heat, no water, no springs, rivers, or seas—all. was still 
and calm, not even the gentlest air, wind, or tempest. It was 
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the calmness of death—no, not of death, for without life there 
can be no death, but a scene of dreary desolation, a world 
without life, perfectly useless for the purposes the great Creator 
designed in bringing its materials together. 

Such must have been something like the condition not only 
of our own but all other worlds in their primal state, and they 
would have thus for ever remained barren collections of matter 
had not He who made them at the same time created comets as. 
mighty messengers of life, constituted on purpose to travel 
through the universe and bestow, as they wander to and fro, 
life to dead worlds, Some of these latter have never yet been 
favoured with these heralds of life—our moon is one example, 
being still in her primal condition—but through their agency it 
cannot be otherwise than that a vast majority of planetary 
bodies, of habitable magnitude, throughout the universe, have, 
at one time or other, already borrowed from them their atmo- 
spheres. 

At what relative period of creation the earth, with which we 
are more immediately concerned, obtained its atmosphere, we 
have no means of knowing; and it could only be determined 
by the impossible task of digging down through the total 
thickness of the strata which surround it. It may have been 
first invested with atmosphere when young and small. If so, 
stratum upon stratum supenmpose the whole depth for more 
than two thousand miles—that is, if internal heat has not 
obliterated the epochal rings so far down—or it is not impro- 
bable that it had grown to almost its present magnitude as a 
globe before it became enveloped with atmosphere. It is, 
however, really not essential to our line of reasoning upon the 
subject at what relative period of creation the first cometic 
transit of our planet took place; it is sufficient for our purpose 
that such an ordeal at one time or other was sure to take place, 
and when it happened, be it earlier or later, the effects pro- 
duced would, under any circumstances, be the same, and may 
be descnbed as follows :— 

The primeval and barren earth was at a certain time passing 
serenely round its orbit, as it had done without interruption, 
it might be, for millions of years previously. It would have 
continued in this useless state of undisturbed tranquillity had it 
not so happened that in the particular year of the event a comet 
was within sight, and just at the right time, the earth being on 
that part of its course the comet was intersecting, the inevitable 
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result followed, its transit through it. The earth once within 
the comet, the atmospheric materials of the latter, surrounding 
it on all sides, were acted upon instantly by its attraction, which, 
for a short distance out, was stronger than the same force of 
the comet, within the narrow bounds for a few miles up, imme- 
diately surrounding the earth’s surface. All that part of the 
comet, therefore, within that distance necessarily clung to the 
stronger attraction of the latter body, and in the face of all- 
opposing force permanently remained with it. With this firm 
and safe hold of its new covering, the earth, by the extremely 
rapid motion of the comet, was very soon left out in the open, 
plus the quantity of atmospheric matter its attraction was 
+trong enough to hold to itself, in opposition to that of the 
comet, the latter going hence, perhaps never to return, and just 
deprived that much of its bulk—a portion infinitesimal com- 
pared to its enormous size. 

Here the thread of the description must be broken, as the re- 
sults immediately following this great change in our planet 
would be unintelligible without explaining that in material 
nature there are no liquids. 

What are termed liquids are certain states of matter pro- 
duced by heat. If the heat is of sufficient degree, it is powerful 
enough to liquefy all matter; even, if it were so extensively ap- 
plied, the globe itself would be rendered a boundless ocean of 
melted liquid without a bottom. Briefly told, all matter in the 
presence of sufficient heat becomes liquid, and in its absence 
it immediately congeals, or in other words becomes rock. 

Some rocks are liquefied by a lower degree of heat than 
others, and the species of rock which is represented by the liquid 
termed water is of all the easiest melted. Aqueous rocksdissolve 
into liquid by any heat above 32%, while many other species of 
rock would require several hundred degrees of heat to melt them ; 
but this is no reason why water should not be considered as rock, 
or rather mineral in a melted state, because it is the one on the 
list which is most easily liquefied. In most situations it is con- 
xtantly liquid, but this is due to the atmosphere being generally 
of a degree of heat up to and above the freezing point; and 
seeing it from our earliest years almost constantly as water, and 
not, like other matter, hard, is no reason why our prejudice should 
take it out of the category of rocks. All rocks melt, if not to 
water, at least into what may be its equivalent, by different de~ 
grees of heat, according to their kind—water in this respect 
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being simply at the bottom of the list. When the heat avhich 
melts any kind of material is absent, it immediately congeals 
again into its original hardness as rock, water in common with 
the rest, for when the heat which keeps it liquid is absent, or 
rather below 32°, like all the others—if it is fresh—it at once 
assumes the solidity of the rock, no doubt crystallised into the 
sheet of ice, equivalent to the slab of glass melted out of the 
grains of sand. 

The rocks which are water in a melted state may be termed 
aqueous; and from the time the earth began to increase up trom 
an atom to the period we are dwelling upon, possibly about the 
same proportionate quantity of the aqueous material continued 
all along to make it up as land and water hold to each other at 
present. The aqueous material from the first would have re- 
mained evenly incorporated, and as solid as any other rock 
throughout the body of the planet, but that—notwithstanding 
the absence of atmosphere—we suppose the body of the earth 
had then, as well as now, interior heat. How that heat is 
generated, whether by pressure or what other cause, cannot be 
determined. Enough that heat was within the earth from the 
first. It melted the watery atoms from the others, the surplus 
naturally rising to the top, because of its much greater lightness, 
on the well-known principle that the heaviest sink to the bottom. 
And as from the beginning the melted aqueous atoms oozed up 
to the cold, where, through the absence of atmosphere, there 
could be no heat, the water thus melted with interior heat, rising 
near the surface, congealed, and formed an aqueous crust round 
the entire surface of the planet. Constantly increasing, it grew 
in thickness with ita growth, from age to age, until, at the visit 
of this its first atmosphere, we may reasonably suppose that, 
thus far, the universal icy covering of solidified water may 
have been hundreds of feet deep, of nearly a uniform thickness, 
not all pure aqueous rock, but, it may be supposed, considerably 
adulterated with new-created matter continually, as at present, 
falling in from without. Such was something like the condition 
it may be supposed the earth was in when visited by the first 
comet, which bestowed upon it an atmosphere. 

No sooner had the comet left the planet behind, than the new 
transparent covering, its stronger attraction laid hold of in pass- 
ing through, began to settle down, getting thinner and thinner 
upwards to ite greatest height. This is a natural property of 
atmosphere, whether in a comet's tail, or the covering of a planet ; 
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but why this wonderful medium sits down in such a state, in- 
stead of being equally compact like other material, is one of its 
many mysteries beyond our comprehension. It, however, very 
soon settled down into this its natural condition, and the imme- 
diate effects were grand and sudden. Previously no heat 
existed on the surface, and the aqueous crust continued, since 
the earth was an asteroid, undisturbed, but in the presence of 
atmosphere there was instant warmth round the whole globe. 
‘The heat, mere especially within the tropics, caused the hills and 
hollows in common to melt, with such effects as would be pro- 
duced by the same degree of heat on the ice-fields of the pole. 
The aqueous rocks split up, rending with the voice of thunder, 
and the floods of the dissolving hills rushed on with fearful 
impulse. In a word, the outer crust, formed for the most 
part of aqueous matter, was all soon melted into water, not the 
water of rivers or springs, but of a briny nature, which rushed 
on fearfully by its own gravitation, until it found rest in the 
depressed places on the planet’s surface. Thus, the great work 
of moulding the face of the globe into islands, continents, seas, 
and oceans, took not a course of ages to accomplish, but was 
done, as it were, by enchantment, and reduced to harmony 
and perfection, during a few diurnal turnings. 

Out of the liquid of these melted briny rocks, now collected 
in the hollows of the earth into seas and oceans, the new atmo- 
sphere begins to draw water up into itself in its perfeet purity, 
free from saline atoms, and all other rocky ingredients; and thus, 
for the first time, it returns back to the land in refreshing dews 
and gentle showers, from whence rivers, begin. to flow, and 
springs to bubble up, the parents of fertility yet to come. 

By the enchanting wand of this, new mautle. of life thrown 
over the world, the other elements are. joined, and work in har- 
mony together. All is perfection for the support, of the living, 
but there is nothing. to live upon, and thus far, there is no life. 
There is the light of the sun, air to. breathe, heat to warm, 
rivers of purest crystal flowing to the sea, meandering over the 
land with the rudiments of fertility in their bosoms; but. amid 
this suddenly created elysium, in looking out, the world is yet 
cheerless to behold... Allis desolation ; nothing but naked rocks, 
in their primal purity of colour, without even. the relief of a 
rounded pebble or grain of sand. But. the rocks, being mow 
for the first time corroded by the atmosphere, and beaten, by, 
the storm, in time dilapidate and decay, and their abrased par- 
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ticles begin to fill up the surrounding crannies, and lay the first 
deposits containing some of the lowest elements of fertility. In 
these crumbling deposits of apparent barrenness there must 
have been something of fertility, out of which began vegeta- 
tion of the lowest order of nature—most likely microscopic— 
and in turn, on the hoary rocks, now become venerable by the 
hand of time, crops of parasites begin. Nature thus so far ad- 
vanced as to reach the lowest germs of vegetable life, their 
primeval decay, however little, adds to the fertility which 
leaves food for somewhat higher grades of vegetable life; and 
in turn, by their decay, fermentation sets in. This creates 
garbage for the lowest insect life. Thus, the development may 
be traced from its primal source, step by step; and as fertility 
increases from the remains of the dead, higher types, both 
animal and vegetable, come in succession, until at last, may be 
after the lapse of long, weary ages, the earth, by the increase 
of its fertility—which in reality means the accumulated remains 
of the dead—becomes prepared for the advent of man appearmg 
on the scene, the last and highest development, impressed with 
the Divine image of his Creator, and as a link betwixt death 
and immortality, appointed as lord of the world, and all that it 
contains. 

All habitable worlds went through the same changes as the 
earth in its first transit through a comet. Some odd ones— 
our moon is one example—have never passed through such an 
ordeal, and are still in the cold desolation of their virgin state, 
without life, while there are many others of very small magni- 
tude covered with atmospheres so thin as to have no life upon 
them for the want of sufficient heat; and lastly, there are others 
—very large bodies—that can never borrow atmospheres, by 
reason that comets cannot move right on them. Three out 
of the four major planets fulfil these latter conditions—namely, 
Satarn, Uranus, and Neptune. They, therefore, can never be 
swept by comets, for their distance from the sun gives them 
respectively spheres of attraction so wide that when these 
erratic visitors approach them they are held within their pre- 
cincta, for very short periods, as governed bodies; and it need 
searcely be repeated that a subjected body can never fall upon 
one which governs it. The comet approaching one of these 
great bodies, and fairly within its attractive sphere, its direct 
course is deflected in a certain direction round it, so far as its 
orbit can be described, and it very soon eseapes out from the 
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narrow limits of the planet’s rule under the direct government 
of the sun. The fourth, Jupiter, is the largest of these major 
planeta, but being nearest the sun his sphere of attraction is so 
much circumscribed that it may be doubted whether he may 
be entirely free from the ordeal of passing through some of the 
largest comets which come into our system. We have the in- 
stance of Lexell’s comet being caught, and for a very short time 
governed, by the planet ; but the comet in question was not one 
of the largest, so that it is still questionable whether his at- 
tractive sphere is wide enough to give him a governing hold of 
the greatest comets which sometimes appear. If so, it may then 
be concluded that not one of the four major planets can ever be 
enveloped in a comet, Yet it is most likely that the three 
nearest the sun have each its atmosphere, for they have in the 
early periods of creation been all partially made up by the 
incorporation of small bodies, each one when incorporated being 
liable to bring with it a moiety of atmosphere. Again, the 
greatest body in the system, the sun, unlike the major planets, 
had no indirect source from which to borrow an atmosphere, for no 
planetoids or larger bodies of matter can ever fall into him as a 
share of creation, His whole composition has been made up 
since the beginning of aerolites and minuter portions of matter 
down to atoms, and such a class of objects can bring no atmo- 
sphere with them in being incorporated with the great body ; 
for even if any of them, in their descent to the sun, might 
chance to pass. through comets, the force of their sweep would 
scatter their incoherent atoms into their original vapour. 

From such a source, therefore, the sun could have got no atmo- 
sphere, and it is equally certain that the medium could not have 
been bestowed upon him from comets themselves; for while 
they are within his precincts they submit to his government, a 
condition which in all cases, whether under planets or suns, must 
keep them free from contact. No body under the government 
of another can ever fall into it; the sun could thus have got no 
atmosphere direct from comets; no atmosphere could have come 
in along with the materials which from the beginning have 
made him up. He is, therefore, instead of being a ball of fire, 
a body—for want of an atmosphere—of cold, dry, boundless 
desolation, without a thing of life over his vast surface. 

The system thus viewed as a whole, we may reasonably con- 
elude, bearing in mind the antiquity of creation, that, 
excepting the sun, atmospheres are common to most of the 
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leading planets, and that three of the major planets have 
borrowed indirectly, as described, and that the minor planets 
enveloped in these mediums have borrowed them direct from 
the comets themselves, which at various periods of their history 
they have chanced to pass through, each one, when inside the 
comet, having held fast a quantity of the atmospheric material 
proportionate to the force of its attraction. It thus follows that 
the earth, being the largest minor planet, has surrounding it a 
greater bulk and depth of atmosphere than any of the others, 
and that, in relation to each one, it becomes less in the descend- 
ing scale as the bodies are smaller. This might be disastrous to 
smaller planets were it not that the wonderful properties of 
atmosphere meet the shortcoming, and in regard to heat place 
them all—not below a certain level—on an equality. The earth, 
for instance, may have surrounding it a covering of atmosphere 
forty miles deep, while another body much smaller—say about 
the size of a lunar body—had only power to draw from its comet 
two miles thick of the medium; yet, from the manner it in all 
situations settles down, attaining the required density at the 
surface, where the heat is only required for the support of life, 
and becoming, as it always does, thinner to the top, it can be 
of little consequence whether the depth may be more or leas, 
Be an atmosphere on a body one, ten, or a hundred miles deep, 
it is reasonable to suppose that it sits dow::, if the body is not 
below a certain size, equally condensed at the surface, and thus 
there is, by the action of light, generated in it the same degree 
of heat, notwithstanding its gradual attenuation to nothing at a 
much lower altitude. 

The summary will not admit of following this subject up in 
relation to the bodies in the system which have life-giving 
atmospheres. It may, however, be tersely observed that 
bodies of a certain size, from low-sized lunar bodies downwards, 
may, in common with larger bodies, have passed through 
comets, but their weak forces of attraction could have carried 
with them but little atmosphere. All such bodies may, there- 
fore, be put down as uninhabitable, for they cannot have 
atmospheric heat to produce water, and as this is one of the 
elements of life, of course without it there can be no.life, The 
rings of Saturn and the major planete—the reasons cannot be 
here given—are also unfit for the higher orders of living beings. 
Some of the largest moons have attractive forces strong enough 
to secure atmospheres sufficient for the support of life; and it is 
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possible a few of them might be inhabited by a high order of 
beings; but excluding these there are no other bodies within 
the system on which rational beings could comfortably exist, 
except the four minor planets, Mars, Earth, Venus, and 
Mercury. Such notions may be founded on ignorance, yet, 
judging from terrestrial experience, bodies of this class and 
stamp meet in a more perfect manner the requirements of both 
rational and irrational beings than any other of a higher or 
lower magnitude, and judging of the telescopic regions, which 
comprise most of the universe, primary planets of this order may 
be looked upon as a hundredfold more numerous, Of these 
four planets there is strong reason for concluding that at least 
two out of the other three have their atmospheres, and if so 
they must be the happy abodes of myriads of living things, 
such as we see on the earth around us, 

When atmosphere first covered these, as well as all other 
bodies of a certain magnitude, the degree of heat imparted to 
all was and is about equal, whatever may be their respective 
distances from the sun; for in studying the economy of the 
heavens it must be borne in mind that the heat is not from the 
sun, but in the atmosphere itself. Like fuel that has fire dormant 
within it, a spark gives it life, in like manner the heat is in the 
atmosphere, and the light of the sun is the spark that kindles 
it into higher life. The operation of the light on the atmosphere 
is in itself the clearest proof that none of the heat evolved 
comes from the sun. Thus, as has been elsewhere observed, 
the greatest possible heat is produced by the light descending 
vertically on the atmosphere, and it decreases according to the 
greater angle of its declination, till at the rising and setting of 
the sun there is no heat produced—whereas, if the heat came 
from the sun as a ball of fire, it would be equal throughout the 
day, and not a shade of difference would be in its intensity, 
either at noon or the rising and setting. 

So much for the idea of heat coming from the sun; but it is 
not so easy to give direct proof that a body would enjoy the 
same degree of heat whatever distance within the system it 
might be, the only direct facts to confirm it being the comparison 
of the seasons of the two hemispheres, and the existence of 
oceans onthe planet Mars, So far as these facts go they are very 
conclusive, but not general enough to be a finality. We will, 
however, put the question on the broad and unassailable basi« 
that everything God has made is perfection itself for the 
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purposes it was created for; but the state of the universe would 
be for the most part desolation if the heat enjoyed by planets 
depended on distance from their suns. In everysystem there would 
exist only one planet upon which life could be enjoyed. The 
earth is the lucky one within our solar precincts. How happily 
chance has placed it, so as to be blessed with the exact measure 
of heat wanted, so beautifully near the mark that our condition 
would be in the same degree more miserable had we been 
nearer or more remote from the sun! What reason have we to 
be thankful that it is not our lot to be in any one of the 
latitudes of the sister planets, Mars or Venus, for if heat is 
according to distance from the sun in either position we would 
be subject to scorching heat or frigid cold! Extending our 
views right and left yet another step, our selfish gratification 
would be still more flattered by reflecting that on Mercury, if 
the rocks don’t melt, at the very least every other material is 
burnt up, while on the planet Jupiter there can be no heat, with 
the comforting assurance that living things could not exist on 
that body or any others which lie beyond. Such are the only 
conclusions that follow the philosophy of heat being according 
to distance from the sun, which, if true, leaves a gap of imper- 
fection in creation so wide as to cause nine-tenths of the 
universe to be a desolation. Creation, however, cannot be so 
imperfect that throngh an excess or defect in heat it is nearly 
all a waste; and the conclusion is much more rational that 
distance from the sun in no way affects the measure of heat 
any planet enjoys, and that wherever a body may be, in any 
position of the universe, if it has an atmosphere, the heat upon 
it is still the same in all situations. Light is the agent which 
awakens the heat, simply by its presence in atmosphere, and 
not the degree of its intensity, and as an element indispensable 
for the generation of higher heat, it can never be absent, for 
where matter is there must be light, and if a body shines not 
itself, it is at least shone upon. 

The different appearances of comets have already been 
observed, some being brightly silvered over, others less and less 
#0, down to invisibility. The bright-coloured comets were put 
down as compesed of the grossest atmospheric material, and 
all others, according as they are fainter in colour and 
outlines, were supposed to be made up of materials in the same 
<legree purer, ending with perfect purity itself in those which 
are invisible except their nuclei. If these ideas are true— 
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being without direct proof they are put down for what they 
are worth—it follows that there may be many varieties of 
atmosphere, some more and some less pure, according to the 
nature of the comets they may have been drawn from; and as 
atmosphere at the same time gives life and death, life in any 
particular planet may possibly be long or short, according to 
the purity of the atmosphere inhaled. The atmosphere to 
which we owe existence is to us perfection itself, because we 
have no other atmospheres better or worse to compare with ; 
but after all it might be that the earth is rather unfortunate 
in its present atmosphere, for it has inherent defects that it is 
possible the atmospheres of other planets may be free from. 
Our atmosphere is changeable in the extreme. One time we 
have calms, and at other times tempests; sometimes we are 
deluged with rains, and very often the land is parched with 
drought. It is also fitful and uncertain in the blessings it con- 
fers on one part of the world compared with another. Here in 
the United Kingdom the rains descend with such regularity that 
the husbandman can depend on a return in due season, more or 
less prolific, and the same can be said of many other parts of 
the world. But in more than half the globe, and in that by 
nature the most fertile, crops are sown with doubtful hopes of 
being reaped, for they very often pensh for want of moisture— 
while, again, there are other wide tracks, especially situated in 
what are understood as semi-tropical latitudes, rendered, at least 
for agricultural purposes, literally deserts, all for the want of 
the frequent-recurring showers to give fertility and make the 
earth glad. 

Such are a few of the leading defects of the atmosphere 
under which we are placed, and it is not irrational to suppose 
there may be atmospheres on other planets free from some of 
the defects mentioned. At all events, the absence of stich 
defects in our atmosphere would give us a better article as 
a substitute; and viewing the subject in this light, it might 
be supposed that the last comet which gave us an 
(every time a planet passes through a comet the old atmosphere 
is carried away, and a new one, as part of the comet, is left to 
replace it) must have been of the grosser description, fit, as all 
atmospheres are, to give and support life, but with the 
imperfections which not only cause the many viciasitudes 
mentioned, but in a material degree shorten the span of 
life. Who knows that if it had been our good fortune to 















tradition informs us the antediluvians lived ?—and as they were 
likely in the Adamic era under a different atmosphere from the 
present, the account, after all, is not to be dismissed as purely 
mythical. 
These reflections should justly be put down as idle dreams 
were it not that there is some evidence that our sister planets 
Mars and Venus have each their atmospheres, and in both they 
appear to act quite differently from the fickleness of our terres- 
trial atmosphere. They have their outlines fairly proportioned 
into brighter and darker grounds, reasonable proofs that the 
divisions are oceans and continents; and if seas exist, no , 
mh possible evidence could be clearer than that they have atmo- | 
i spheres—for where there is no atmosphere there can be no | 
, ie heat, and without heat there can be no water. Nor can there 
. be much doubt of the grand divisions which their surfaces . 
ie present to us being land and water, for at such a distance, 
if the bodies themselves were all dry land—which they must 
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ir have drawn our atmosphere from one of those comets so pure 
4 as to be invisible under its benign influence, the life of man 
; | might not have been nearly a thousand years, such as Hebrew 
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i earth, as they show themselves so plainly in map-like divisions, 
ad cannot be looked on in any other light than as bodies divided 
| into oceans and continents. Once granted that they have 
oceans, or any liquid element whatever, it as clearly proves 
they have atmospheres as if we were privileged to inhale them, r 
for where there is water there must be atmosphere. Both c 
ae elements, in every habitable globe, must co-exist—where one h 
is absent the other cannot be. c 
Mars is admitted by the learned to have an atmosphere, on t 
account of its ruddy colour. In colour, at least, the atmosphere p 
of Venus, instead of being ruddy, is, as far as we can judge, li 
purely transparent ; consequently, the atmospheres of both the v 
planets are in this respect the very opposite, but in one oO 
important particular they are similar. On both, as far as we fi 
can discern, neither clouds nor rain are produced. This broad u 
conclusion is arrived at simply by vision. If clouds and rain le 
existed upon them, the former would be visible—not the passing m 
cloud-patches with which we are familiar in a broken sky, but 9 p 
such collections of cloud vapour as frequently lie at the same 9% @! 
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time over different parts of the earth, indiscriminately veiling 
it under an unbroken sheet, as wide, and often much wider, 
than the United Kingdom. If such clouds exist over the 
oceans of these planets, they would, by the power of the 
telescope, be, as whiter patches, as plainly visible as the island 
of Great Britain to the naked eye in the map of a school-book. 
The total absence, therefore, of such bright, evanescent spots 
over their oceans is a very strong reason for concluding that 
their happy climes are neither troubled with clouds, rain, 
thunder, and tempests, nor any of the fitful changes which 
render half the earth unfruitful, and bring on its inhabitants 
so many discomforts, and a vast amount of misery. 

It would be presumptuous to give a description of the 
climatic conditions of these planets, a subject on which man- 
kind will, perhaps, be for ever profoundly ignorant; but in 
fancy they might be portrayed as follows: Let it be first 
vranted, of which there can be little doubt, that both are in- 
vested with atmosphere, and with it the inevitable accompani- 
ments oceans, and in the enjoyment of heat equal to that of 
the earth. The heat produces evaporation, the same as with us; 
but here it returns part in dew and part in rain. One radical 
weakness is its attempt to act in the perfect manner of bringing 
back the evaporated atoms in dew, but this important and vital 
function it has only strength to do in part. A small moiety only 
descends in dew, the greater portion hangs up, and, like un- 
healthy humours, bursts out in fits of unnatural deluges of rain, 
frequently accompanied with thunder—the grumblings of 
nature disturbed—and tempest, and the recurrences being un- 
certain, droughts aré common, and thus the world is robbed of 
half its productiveness, and a large portion of it turned into irre- 
claimable desert. It seems to be altogether different with the other 
two planets, for, without clouds, they can have no rain and tem- 
pests, and the greatest commotions of their atmospheres are, most 
likely, gentle, balmy breezes. ‘The evaporation of their days 
wholly descends in the coolness of their nights. Thus, in this 
one important respect, their atmospheres perform their proper 
functions. This return of the total evaporated water continues 
unchanged through all seasons; but in winter there is less heat, 
less evaporation, and less dew, and in exactly equal degree the 
moisture is less wanted, while in summer there is greater eva- 
poration, but only equal to the demands of the season. Thus, 
at all seasons the supply just meets natural requirements, neither 
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more nor less. The total evaporation of each day falls during 
the night in about equal proportion, taking the year round, as 
the dews and rains united which moisten the earth; but it 
descends in about equal quantity from night to night through- 
out the year, according to the season, just fit to keep up the 
highest possible fertility, the surplus either descending into 
the rocks, to feed springs which never dry, or gently trickling 
into rivers, which run into the ocean like terrestrial streams, but 
they neither overflow nor dry up. The husbandman sows with- 
out anxiety, for the elements are so certain and unchangeable 
that he can foretell to a handful what will be his returns. He 
undergoes no hardships in reclaiming barrenness, for the genial 
atmosphere, with its continued dews, has made all the dry land 
a smiling garden, every spot clothed with exuberant fertility, 
with the exception of the mountain-tops and the frozen poles. 
Planets are always subject to the contacts of comets, whether 
in a virgin state or as bodies already clothed with atmosphere. 
And such are the chances they run, if of a certain magnitude, of 
being hit by these erratic wanderers which visit our system, 
each one has a remote liability of passing through it, if it only 
happens to be in the track of its sweeping motion. There 
is one consolation in knowing that events of the kind may 
not happen to any particular planet during an immense period 
of time. Still these ordeals are sure to be repeated at longer or 
shorter intervals—for comets will take wayward courses, and if 
planets are in their way they must pass through. them— 
on some, if not on most planets of ordinary magnitude, and 
when an event of the kind does happen to a habitable world, 
the effects produced, on account of the living beings upon it, 
must, of course, be very different, compared with what happened 
when it first borrowed its transparent medium. By their primal 
contacts comets bestow on the planets their first elements of 
life, and in due time living things follow; but in the subse- 
quent transits they have their old atmospheres carried off and 
replaced by new ones, and a large proportion of the living 
destroyed. The change renovates a world; literally, “old 
things pass away and all things become new.” Under the new 
atmosphere it may be the fortune of the future race to have 
their lives prolonged to a thousand years, and their dry land, 
hitherto, during the preceding epoch, generally barren, becomes 
an Eden of fertility, or, vice versd, from its gross and inhospitable 
nature, it may give an unkindly and sterile soil, and wither life 
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down below a hundred years, as is the existing condition of 
terrestrial life. 

But, whether or not the renovation of a world be a better or 
worse condition imposed upon it, the grand ordeal must be, ina 
greater or less degree, fatal to many of its larger races of 
animals, but in each separate case the proportion of fatality 
must greatly depend on the conditions of the transit. Should 
the transit take place through the end of the comet’s tail—the 
part where its matter is most attenuated—there might be a 
great commotion, “but most likely unattended with many 
disastrous effects; but if it passed through any other part of the 
comet, the sweeping shock would be more or less severe 
according as it might take place nearer to or more remote from the 
nucleus. Atmospheric density apparently increases every step in 
that direction ; in the worst cases, therefore, it may be that forests 
would be swept away, human habitations scattered as dust, and 
a great proportion of the largest animals destroyed. Again, if 
the transit happened through the nucleus, although its duration 
at most would only be for minutes, everything alive on the dry 
land would be burnt to cinders—that is, if the nuclei of comets 
are huge gas-flames, as imagined by some. Lastly, if the 
planet passed through the comet end on—the uncertain move- 
ments of comets render them liable to fall upon planets under 
any of the supposed conditions—although it would not be so 
universally fatal to life as its baptism in fire, the physical effects 
and changes produced would be far greater. These transits 
end on, from the conditions in relation to such events, cannot be 
very frequent, but when such a transit does happen, the planet 
must, of course, pass through the comet lengthways, or nearly 
so, suffering from its raking force—beginning from the 
attenuated matter at the tail, for nearly the whole distance, 
through all the degrees of its density, for, perhaps, no less than 
a hundred million miles. This gives time for the comet, what- 
ever may be its velocity of motion, to raise from their lowest 
depths, and drive bodily before it, the oceans in bulk over the 
land. The inevitable consequences follow—this most disastrons 
species of transits overwhelms the entire planet with its oceans 
and drowns its inhabitants. Such a calamity befel our planet 
only a few thousand years ago. It is fully described in the 


book, but must be passed over in the summary. 
(To be Continued.) 
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UNDER THE ROSE. 


A PROSE IDYL. 


BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE nomination of the candidates was merely a formal matter. 


Squire Harcourt and some gentlemen farmers were the nomi- 
nators of Sir Arthur Talbot, gentleman. Lord Fairoaks (brother 
of the Earl of Byshire), a respectable tradesman, and several 
shrewd and popular miners, acted in the same capacity for 
Gerard Roy, artist. 

It was the policy of Sir Arthur and his party to avoid all 
excitement, and to conduct the canvass in a very quiet way. 
But the old Earl was a sagacious politician, of great and varied 
experience. He knew—no one better—that the constituency 
could only be carried for his candidate in the heat of excite- 


ment and a blaze of enthusiasm; therefore he planned his. 


campaign accordingly. The district was thoroughly organised 
and sub-divided; committees were formed; canvassers—able 
and popular men—were at work; epigrammatic sayings were 
coined, and arguments were prepared, and put into the mouths 
of Roy's supporters: “It was a contest between mind and 
matter”; “The Bycester district had been represented by a 
respectable iceberg long enough”; “Man of the People versus 
Man of the Past”; “ The Constituency had been a silent partner 
in the Commons’ House of England ever since the polite man 


at the Towers had represented it; henceforth it meant to be. 


heard, and the brilliant young author, Gerard Roy—one of 
themselves—should be their spokesman.” The atmosphere 
was filled with pertinent sayings intended to catch the popular 
breeze, and the plan succeeded. 
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The nomination took place on Thursday. Huge posters were : 


displayed in every village in the district, giving the time and 
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places appointed for Gerard Roy to speak; and it was 
announced that “The People’s Candidate” would address 
the electors from the balcony of the County Hotel, on Satur- 
day afternoon, at three o’clock. 

Koy took no part in the details of the campaign, preferring to 
leave them to the discretion of the Central Committee. He 
agreed to do his best in addressing the electors, and he 
promised Lady Gertrude that he would not contradict her 
should she promise voters that he would abolish the Dog Tax, 
or any other enormity. He had accompanied her every day 
since the dissolution in a house-to-house canvass. He was 
deeply impressed with her versatility and ready wit, and filled 
with gratitude for the great service she was rendering him. 

Sir Arthur Talbot’s committee had by this time recognised 
the fast-growing strength of their despised opponent. A secret 
meeting was held at the County Hotel on the night of nomi- 
nation day, when it was decided to issue an address to the 

electors, in the name of the committee, and publish it in the 
Byshire Herald. The address was supplemented by a leading 
article, in which the Independent candidate was severely 


| handled. The committee further decided to exert their 
; influence to keep the electors away from Roy's meetings, 
1 | and they framed a set of questions to be put to the candidate, 
y during his speech on Saturday afternoon, by political spies in 
ai their pay. Their efforts were directed towards turning the 
* candidature of Gerard Roy into ridicule. 
dl The Earl of Byshire, his daughter, and Roy, met at breakfast 
" on Saturday morning. The prospects of the campaign were 
- bright; the Earl and his daughter were cheerful, and full of 
- confidence ; the candidate was silent and gloomy. 
d “No one will come to hear me to-day,” said he, looking 
a towards the window. Shadows of snowflakes were falling 
ae upon the polished floor. 
er “ Nonsense,” replied the Earl; “the more snow, the greater 
an the crowd. A little difficulty is always an incentive to action; 
he they won't care for the snow if you give them a fiery speech, 
of and I know you can do that.” 
re * Another augury of victory!” cried Gertrude, who had been 
- the first to get hold of the daily paper. “Here is actually an 
<uidress to the electors, signed by Lord Arthur's committee. 


oo We have already frightened them, and/wo shall best them’teo!” 
: “ Read, read,” said the Earl. 
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Lady Gertrude obeyed :— 


% 


“* To THE ELECTORS OF THE DISTRICT OF BYSHIRE. 


“ GENTLEMEN,— Within a few days you will be called upon to 
exercise your rights as Englishmen to elect a member to repre- 
sent you in the National Parliament. During half a century, 
this Constituency has shown its loyalty to the Crown, and its 
devotion to Constitutional liberty, by electing Conservative 
Members; nor do we doubt that you will continue to do this 
while the services of such able and influential gentlemen as Sir 
Arthur Talbot are placed at your disposal. He has served you 
with marked ability and dignity in the Past, and is willing to 
do so in the Future. But his station, his self-respect, will not 
permit him to canvass against the boy-candidate brought out 
by the Earl of Byshire. We have no disposition to say aught 
disparaging of this young man; indeed, nothing is known of 
him, except that he is a son of an old servant of Squire 
Harcourt, and that the position of under-librarian, which he 
held in Bycester for a very short time a few years ago, gave him 
a knowledge of title-pages, and an acquaintance with the out- 
side of books. But the young man is scarcely responsible for 
his present position; we must look higher for the author of this 
insult to the Constituency. It is no secret that the Earl of 
Byshire, revelling in his supposed influence and popularity, has 
threatened to oust the sitting Member at the first election. The 
cause of his lordship’s enmity to Sir Arthur Talbot is easily 
explained ; but private differences are not fitting subjects for 
public discussions, The Earl has assumed a proprietorship of 
the Constituency, and we call upon you, by the history of the 
past, and the memory of your forefathers, to resent the insult. 
Let us proclaim to the country that this is a Constituency of 
English freemen ; that not even the wealthy Earl of Byshire has 
a license to give it away without consulting the electors. Let 
us once more return our present able and influential Member 
without opposition worthy of the name; and lét the beardless 
boy, the catspaw of autocratic malice, return to the great 
Metropolis—to more congenial and less ambitious pursuits. 

“* Signed, CHARLES HARCOURT.’ ” 


“ Not so bad, Sir Arthur, my cunning fox! but it won’t work 
this time,” said the Earl, with a laugh, when Gertrude had 
finished reading the address. 
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“ But to what private difference do they refer?” asked Lady 
Gertrude. 

“Why,” replied the Earl, laughing, “they insinuate that I 
wanted you married to Sir Arthur, and that he declined.” 

“Do politicians stoop to such base work as that to catch 
votes?” inquired Roy, with evident disgust at the idea. 

“A certain class, who affect great respectability, stop 
at nothing,” replied the Earl. “ But remember,” he continued, 
“we must be impervious to insult until after the polls are 
closed.” 

“IT mean to have my revenge afterwards,” said Gertrude, 
while her eyes ran over the political leader. “ And I pledge 
myself to make an exhibition of Sir Arthur at the first oppor- 
tunity.” 

The article perused by Lady Gertrude was little else than a 
foul attack upon Mr. Roy, whom the editor designated as “ the 
huntsman’s whelp.” “As groom, whip, and huntsman, we 
know something of this pale-faced adventurer’s father,” the 
article went on to say, “but of his mother nothing is known. 
, in Rome, could probably furnish some information concern- 
ing this mysterious personage.” 

Lady Gertrude turned white with anger as she read this 
calumnious reference to Gerard’s Roy’s dead mother. She 
walked away from the room, carrying the paper with her, lest it 
should fall into Roy’s hands, She soon returned. The face of 
her friend bore a melancholy, worn-out look, and she endea- 
voured to cheer him; but words and smiles were vain: he was 
down—down beyond the reach of all save one, who was 
doubly dead to him now. 

The Earl noted Gerard's dejected face, and inquired if he 
were ill, 

“T am quite well, thank you; but is not it time we were 
preparing to go? It must be nearly noon,” was the reply. 

When Gerard was pressed by Gertrude to state what colours 
he would assume, he had at first been reluctant to adopt any 
whatever; but, being in the conservatory at the time, he went 
up to a rose-tree, and, lightly touching a creamy, half-blown 
blossom, said, “ If flowers could be worn in place of colours, this 
should be my choice.” 

She laughingly gathered the rose and placed it in her hair. 
“I shall wear your emblem, Mr. Roy, and so shall many 
more,” , 
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And somehow Lady Gertrude’s will became a law: all 
Gerard Roy's supporters wore—either in resemblance or reality 
—a Gloire de Dijon rose. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE horses were ordered and brought round quickly, and the 
candidate, Lord Fairoaks, and Lady Gertrude, started for 
Bycester. They rode fast, and little conversation passed, but at 
last, Roy, turning to Lord Fairoaks, said— 

“It is wet and disagreeable under foot, and I doubt if we 
shall have a successful meeting. It would be ridiculous to 
address a score of people in the open air.” 

“My dear fellow, don’t run to meet trouble. We shall 
have a splendid meeting, and you are going to make a grand 
speech. But let me give you a word of caution—speak 
slowly; take plenty of time; no hurry at all,” retwned the 
Earl's brother, in a confident, reassuring voice. 

“Thank you, my lord,” said Roy, in a subdued tone. He 
felt uncomfortable, and unequal to the task before him. His 
voice was faint and husky from sheer nervousness, and he was 
unable to account for the altered condition of health and 
spirits. 

The way led over a hill, which commanded a view of Bycester 
and the roads leading to it. Lady Gertrude had ridden some 
distance in advance of her uncle and Mr. Roy, but on reaching 
this eminence she turned and joined them. Her countenance 
beamed with delight. “The town is full of people,” she 
exclaimed, “and still they keep pouring in from every direc- 
tion.” 

The candidate drew back, as if frightened by this unexpected 
announcement. Yes, sure enough, the wide, open space in front 
of the County Hotel was already filled, and the people were 
still crowding in that direction. Lord Fairoaks expected this. 
It was as the Earl had predicted; he knew how to organise 
enthusiaam. As the three riders approached the crowd they 
were recognised, and loud huzzas greeted them as they rode up 
to the hotel. Every window bordering upon the square was 
occupied by men and women. The front of the hotel presented 
a most animated picture; from the balcony and the open 
windows ladies were leaning forward and waving their hand- 
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kerchiefs in welcome to the Independent candidate, many 
flinging flowers at him-as he passed. 

One window in the right wing of the building, and over- 
looking the baleony—the only one—was covered, but tearful 
eyes were peeping through the blinds. 

The crowd soon grew impatient, and cried for the speakers, 
and at the appointed time Lord Fairoaks, the Chairman of the 
Central Committee, stepped forward, and made a characteristic, 
humorous speech, full of sarcastic hard hits at the Conservative 
candidate. As soon as he got the crowd into good-humour, he 
stopped, and introduced Gerard Roy. 

When the cheers that greeted him were over, Roy held out 
his hand, and perfect silence ensued. 

Something in his graceful form, his artistic attitude, with one 
foot slightly advanced, one hand resting upon the railing, the 
other extended towards the audience, seemed to command 
silence which was almost painful. In measured time, and full, 
melodious voice, rolling over the cool, clear air, he broke the 
stillness, and commenced :— 


“ GENTLEMEN,—It is altogether a new experience for me— 
whom you have known in the past as your librarian, and in 
recent years as an humble contributor to the arts and literature 
of our country—to stand here and solicit the favour of your 
suffrages. T'o be the object of calumny and unprovoked abuse, 
through the channel of private gossip and the columns of a 
political organ, is also a new mental experience to me. I ask 
the men and women of Bycester who have seen me oftenest and 
known me best—I appeal to your upturned faces here to-day— 
if, in early life, or during the progress of this canvass, I have been 
guilty of dishonourable actions, or have merited this onslaught 
upon my private character? (Cheers.) It is not enough that 
/ should be covered over with falsehoods, not enough that the 
fair, unsullied name of my mother should be blackened, but they 
must level their poisoned arrows at the sisters and daughters of 
those who favour my election; they must desecrate the sacred 
circle of hearth and home with their base and cowardly insinua- 
tions. (Loud cries of ‘Shame.’) Why, I ask, has the Conservative 
candidate chosen this dishonourable mode of conducting the 
contest? Is it because he dare not meet his opponent upon the 
hustings, or because it is more in harmony with his nature to 
make war upon honourable men and virtuous women by the 
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pens of subservient hirelings? (Cheers.) The only stated 
reason for their line of conduct is that it is extremely 
presumptuous in me to contest the election with Sir Arthur 
Talbot, of the Towers, the descendant of an illustrious county 
family, who has made a highly respectable Member of Parlia- 
ment. I shall not follow the honourable Member’s example by 
saying a word of his private character. That I leave to the 
tender mercies of his own conscience. I cannot criticise his 
public speeches, for he has made none. It is true that he has 
followed the leaders of his party to the lobby when it suited his 
pleasure to do so, but that was not often, for in the number of 
divisions during the last Parliament his name is at the bottom 
of the list. The most enthusiastic advocates of Sir Arthur's 
candidature cannot question these statements; they seem to 
rest his claim for preferment upon the single fact that he is a 
respectable representative of a time-honoured county name. I[ 
affect no contempt for this principle. I honour our county 
names when worthily worn, and I sympathise with mediocre 
minds when struggling to support the prestige of names made 
illustrious by the transcendent ability and national triumphs of 
their forefathers. But surely the word ‘ Napoleon’ is not synonym 
for military greatness, nor ‘Shakespeare’ nor ‘ Milton’ for poetic 
genius, nor ‘ Talbot’ for legislative capacity! (Cheers.) The 
Conservative candidate has endeavoured to create a prejudice 
against me and the class to which I belong—those who are 
entirely dependent upon their own talents and individual 
exertions for advancement. It is altogether true that I have 
neither ancestral halls nor broad acres to boast of, and in this 
respect | am more like the leader of Sir Arthur’s party than 
those who meekly, blindly follow that leadership. (Loud 
applause.) Gentlemen, the man who would import class 
prejudice into this election is unworthy of your support. 
Prejudice is the bane of our beloved country. It fills the 
minds of the masses with hatred, and of the wealthy with 
contempt; it fills the labourer with discontent, and the 
capitalist with a tyrannical spirit. It is driving our commerce 
to other shores, and working tenfold mischief in our midst. 
Men of wealth and affluence, do you not know that there is 
nobility and heroism amongst the struggling poor? (Cheers.) 
Working-men of Byshire, will you not believe that in the ranks 
of aristocracy are found generous, tender, sympathising hearts 
—hearts that bleed while others suffer? (Loud applause.) 
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Gentlemen, you have conquered your liberties, and set the 
bondsman free; you have conquered the seas, and planted 
your victorious banner upon every continent; you have 
conquered the elements, and made the sterile soil a garden, 
the admiration of the world; but you must conquer your 
prejudices! Lord and peasant, rich and poor, take the thought 
home with you.” (Loud applause.) The speaker next referred 
to the county franchise, and favoured its extension. He would 
support any well-considered measure for a redistribution of 
seats. He favoured the abolition of duties from the necessaries 
of life. He would vote for the local option principle advocated 
by the member for Tynecastle, and if elected he would move a 
resvlution in the House, praying Her Majesty to invite all the 
nations to unite in a convention having for its object the 
formation of an international tribunal for the settlement of all 
questions in dispute between the nations. Upon this question he 
spoke with great eagerness and eloquence, and he closed with 
an appeal to the electors to support, not him personally, but the 
principles he represented. He asked them to take heed of the 
logic of events, and to keep the English ship of State abreast 
with advanced thought and progressive civilisation.* 

Long and continued applause followed the brilliant peroration 
which closed his speech. The candidate withdrew from the 
balcony immediately he had finished speaking. 

Notwithstanding the persistent attempts at interruption made 
from time to time by some of Sir Arthur's adherents, who had 
come armed with numberless questions to put to the speaker, 
their voices had been completely drowned out by the enthu- 
siasin Which prevailed. 

The resolution declaring Gerard Roy a fit and proper person 
to represent the constituency in Parliament was. carried by 
acclamation, and after according a hearty vote of thanks to 
the chairman, the crowd dispersed to their homes. 

* * . . . 

“TI am proud of you,” said Lady Gertrude, walking briskly up 
to Roy as he entered the room through the open window, and 
extending both hands to him; “that speech alone was worth 
the contest, even though we are defeated; but such a thing is 


* I desire here to express my obligations to the author of this address for so 
kindly allowing it to be produced in my story, also for much venieneeng 
information. —{ The G. de D. Roses) 
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not possible now. You held that immense crowd as if in the 
palm of your hand. It was grand! I confess you have 
surpassed my highest expectations,” she said, speaking excitedly 
and rapidly. 

He raised one of her hands and pressed his lips upon her 
fingers. She looked inquiringly into his mellow eyes, but they 
said nothing that she could understand. His face was towards 
the door opening to the corridor, and he gave a sudden start as 
he saw Dr, Cairns and Lady Talbot passing outward. 

Fairoaks entered the room from the belcony at that instant. 
He looked at Roy, and then at his niece. He grasped the hand 
of the former, and said, “We have won already! But come, 
let us have some refreshment,” and he left the room, followed 
by Gertrude, Roy, and the prominent supporters of the latter, 
who had occupied the balcony at the meeting. 

It was quite dark when the trio returned to the Castle, but 
the Earl had already received tidings of the day’s triumphs, and 
welcomed them warmly. 

Lady Talbot had returned home. Home! home to her 
birthplace under her father’s root. She dined with her aunt 
only; the Squire was absent, endeavouring to influence electors 
to vote for his son-in-law. Lady Laws was very talkative, but 
Constance made no response, and she retired early to her 
boudoir, to hold communion with her own strangely conflicting 
thoughts and emotions. 

She came up to the window where I, her rose-tree, stood, 
inhaled the perfume of my earliest flower, and sighed and 
whispered softly: “ Rose, I have heard him speak to-day! I 
have heard his voice at last. . . . He gave utterance to 
the noble sentiments that I knew animated him. He reminded 
me of Castelar, so musical were the cadences, so appropriate the 
gestures; but the thoughts were our noblest English thoughts. 
His mere presence seemed to inspire love, and command silence 
and attention. Ah, me! and this was Gerard Roy, who once 
loved me with such intensity! Heaven pity me! forI love him 
still, though my heart has nothing but a memory to cling to, my 
love nothing to feed upon.” And my darling threw herself upon 


her couch, and sobbed and sobbed into the silent night—and 
slept. 


» . * * 7 


The canvass progressed with great rapidity. Sir Arthur 
Talbot and his supporters worked quietly but thoroughly, while 
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Gerard Roy’s party prosecuted the campaign more in accordance 
with custom and popular taste. Roy spoke, while the Earl's 
agent generally presided in nearly every school-house in the 
district, and the enthusiasm for the artist-candidate became 
more and more intense. 

Election day was dull and cloudy; dismal rain fell all day, 
In number of carriages carrying electors to the polls Roy was in 
a hopeless minority. “But they are empty, my dear fellow,” 
responded the Earl, when his friend remarked upon the numbers 
plying in Sir Arthur’s service. “Look at the rank and file—the 
infantry,” he continued; “they all wear the pale yellow rose, 
and they always do the hard fighting and win the victories.” 

And it was so. Soon after midnight it was known that 
Gerard Roy had carried the election by nearly a thousand 
majority. 

Rockets went up from the Castle for hours, to proclaim the 
good news to the surrounding district, and the Earl and Roy 
enjoyed their triumph with calm delight. 

But the political Lady Gertrude was wild with joy, By her 
orders a six-pounder was kept booming till daylight; every 
window in the Castle was illuminated, and ale and wines were 
given out to the servants without measure and without stint. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 


ONCE in every season it had been the custom from time imme- 
morial to arrange a “meet” on the lawn in front of the Hall; 
the breakfast usual on such occasions being provided for all who 
chose to enter and partake of it. 

Soon after ten o'clock on the morning following the election 
day, crowds of people, among whom all classes and phases 
of life seemed to be represented, began to arrive from every 
quarter to be present at the ever popular “ Hall meet.” This 
year it was an event that naturally caused unusual interest and 
excitement; and curiosity to see who of the chief actors in the 
previous day’s proceedings would put in an appearance, attracted 
what in the end proved to be the largest field ever assembled in 
the Byshire country. ) 

How differently to expectation had everything turned out 
since this hunt meeting had been arranged ! 

In the heat and excitement incidental on the election the 
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Squire had fixed it all, as sanguine in the ultimate success of Sir 
Arthur's cause as was the old member for North Byshire himself. 
The only point on which he and Sir Arthur had demurred was as 
to the propriety of holding the meet at the Hall or at the Towers. 
And when it was at last decided for the Hall, the Squire had 
been secretly exulting in the ovation he expected to receive on 
his own behalf as much as on that of his son-in-law, this public 
mode of congratulating him on the event in the middle of one of 
the best hunting seasons on record, chiming in exactly with his 
notions of the fitness of things. 

Now, however, the tables were completely turned, and at the 
eleventh hour it was too late to change the programme; and 
instead of congratulation he must receive expressions of condo- 
lence and sympathy. He was totally unprepared for the new 
aspect of affairs, and his hearty, open nature was quite incapable 
of wearing the mask that should hide his discomfiture from 
partisans and opponents alike. 

The breakfast was nearly over. A cloud had hung upon the 
whole proceedings; only a few late comers lingered at the table, 
the rest were grouped about the room; and even his oldest 
hunting friends appeared shy of approaching Mr. Harcourt, who 
stood on the rug with his back to the fire, seemingly lost in 
thought, out of which only the arrival of some fresh guest had 
power to rouse him. 

“Glad to see you,” was his usual salutation to all alike; but 
if an old friend expressed by word or gesture any sympathy in 
the case, he would say in a husky voice, “Thank you, thank 
you. Not a word, if you please ; I cannot stand it.” And then he 
would glance at his watch, or walk to a window, as though 
impatient of delay. 

Lady Laws did her best, it must be confessed, tu entertain the 
guests, and even exerted herself to be agreeable to some of those, 
who, unused to hunt breakfasts beyond what this one yearly 
experience taught them, were vainly striving to look as though 
they were enjoying themselves, and to appear at their ease. 

At length the hour for starting came, and all was bustle and 
confusion. Sir Arthur had not arrived, but Squire Harcourt 
waited for no man. With a hearty hand-shake and kindly word 
to those nearest him, all hurried from the room. 

At the door Lady Talbot appeared, in hat and habit, and 
spoke with a gentle voice and softening smile to the few who 
had not already gone. She kissed her father on his forehead, 
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and took his arm to the hall door, with a tender, pitying grace 
that won the hearts of all who saw it. 

“J did not think you would have come with us to-day, 
Conny,” said the old man, patting her hand as it rested on his 
arm. “You are very good, and bear it bravely, my dear—far 
better than I a 

She shrank away a little. “Still misunderstood!” she 
thought, and again the pain shot through her heart, that all 
through her life it should be thus. 

But the bright sunshine, the keen, cutting air, and the motley 
scene, served to change the current of her thoughts, and brought 
the colour to her face, as with a light spring she rose into her 
saddle; and men who had hung back from condoling with, or 
speaking to, the Squire, came forward and talked gaily to her, 
seeing with surprise her buoyant bearing; and the more 
thoughtful among them pondered in their minds on the look of 
exultation that lingered in her eyes. 

Beautiful? They had never thought her so before, and 
scarcely now; but as they moved off swiftly to try the nearest 
covert, young Lawton said confidentially to a friend, * By Jove, 
I see it now! That artist fellow was right, she’s a splendid 
creature and no mistake. Just the woman to please a man 
of that sort. Wonder if she regrets her choice? You know 
that old gossip about her and our new Member, of course ?” 

They had reached the covert side, the master gave the word 
to the huntsman, and the hounds were put in; but the words of 
the last speaker in the meantime had been arrested by a 
tumultuous sound of cheering in the rear, and all eyes that 
were not too intent on watching for the fox were turned in the 
direction of the approaching sounds. 

Three people on horseback were seen riding rapidly towards 
the covert, who soon proved to be Lord Byshire, his daughter, 
and Mr. Roy, pursued by an excited crowd of country people, 
cheering lustily. 

“Glad you did not wait for us, Mr. Harcourt,” said the Earl, 
going up to the Squire, and offering his hand; and as he did so 
he added, in a hurried whisper, “Shake hands with our new 
Member, my dear sir—as a favour to myself I ask it.” 

And the next moment the Squire turned in the direction 
indicated, and rode up to Gertrude and Gerard Roy. He did 
not give himself time to think how it was to be done, or what 
he was to say; the thing was inevitable, it had to be; that was 
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enough. He braced himself up together, as he would have done 
before the stiffest leap he had ever taken, and went at it 
straight. “Gerard Roy, will you accept my hand?” 

His tones rang with emotion, that none but the one appealed 
to could understand; and Gerard felt a mist rise before his eyes 
as the two grasped hands and met each other's gaze. 

Cheers rang out on all sides, and “ Bravo, Squire,” from the 
Earl; and then, turning to the crowd of foot-people who had 
by this time come up, he cried, “Three cheers for Squire 
Harcourt, the worthy Master of the Byshire Hunt!” 

And the air resounded with the shouts sent up. 

But Constance had turned her horse’s head, and ridden some 
distance on: the scene had overcome her too completely. 

Presently, the cries proclaimed a “find.” The fox broke 
covert, followed by the splendid pack, and away like a mighty 
phalanx rushed the field. With scarcely a check they ran him 
for an hour at a break-neck pace up wind; all the foremost, at 
least in the chase, being too eager in pursuit of sport to have a 
thought to bestow on his or her neighbour, or, in fact, aught 
else except the mad excitement of the hour. 

But pace tells, and soon a few stragglers fell back—among 
them Lady Gertrude. She was by no means a keen sports- 
woman, as you have seen; but though she slackened speed, and 
presently stopped her horse to look about her and wonder 
where she was, she also let her thoughts wander for a brief 
moment to what might be going on in front of her. She knew 
something about hunting, and the very absence of all sound, 
save the distant music of the hounds, spoke to her in a silent 
language of its own, which served to raise before her mental 
vision a pretty accurate picture of what really was transpiring. 
The Field—with every feeling centred on the chase, foreseeing 
a glorious conclusion to a glorious run—have “ entered into 
its silent ecstasies” (if I may use the phrase), and they let the 
hounds do their work at will, until they have turned over their 
fox in the open; then will come the hearty congratulations of 
every member of it with his fellow-mortal—of whatever class 
he may be—at being present at so glorious a finish. . . . Lady 
Gertrude had heard such a run as she imagined this might be, 
once described in rapturous and glowing language by the late 
Member for D——. She delighted in enthusiasm, in whatever 
cause, and therefore never forgot what he said of it. 

But hers was not a mind to dwell long on any subject. She 
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had lost herself; where was she? ‘This was ot more importance 
to her at the present moment than what the hounds were doing. 
‘There was no one at hand of whom she could inquire, so she 
passed through a gap in a hedge and found herself in a narrow 
lane; a short way in advance some curling smoke proclaimed a 
human habitation, and she had come to the conclusion of 
proceeding thither to ask her whereabouts, when a noise as of 
crackling underwood startled her, and the next moment a 
horseman leapt the hedge and was by her side. 

“Sir Arthur Talbot!” she exclaimed; “ why, where on’ earth 
have you sprung from ?’—the clouds—or rather from ‘yon blue 
heaven above us bent?’ I had not the faintest idea you were 
out to-day, but am none the less glad to see you, for all that,” 
she added, with a merry laugh. The bright smile summoned 
to greet him, however, faded as she saw the drawn and haggard 
face he wore, and a slight compunction seized her for the part 
she had taken in his discomfiture. 

He urged his horse forward a few paces, and turned round, 
confronting her, so that she too was forced to stop her horse. 
He gave a mocking laugh, whose hollowness thrilled her with a 
strange foreboding, and then he said, “ Pray, are you now 
sufficiently revenged ?” 

“Revenged? I fail to understand you.” 

“You understand me well enough, Lady Gertrude Manvers. 
You see before you the defeated candidate, and this position he 
owes to you—you! I see it allnow. Your confession of finding 
out too late that you loved me has made all clear tome, You 
determined to punish me for the pain [ had caused you, and, by 
Heaven, you have succeeded !” 

“Indeed, you entirely misunderstand. In many ways I am 
deeply sorry for your defeat. Let bygones be bygones, and— 
and—pray say you forgive me for what you deem my share in 
ay 

Hers was an impulsive nature, and at the moment she spoke 
she felt sorry for him, and her face teld it as much as her 
words, 

“You are truly sorry ?” 

‘te, 

“Then that smoothes the way for what I have followed you 
to say. Is your life all to be made up of regrets, my darling ? 
No! I swear that this shall be the last. Happiness lies before 
you—happiness that isin my power to bestow, and which now 
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you cannot refuse to receive at my hands. I leave the 
Towers to-night for the Continent, perhaps never to return ; 
but as soon as circumstances are so smoothed that no im- 
pediment exists, you shall become my wife; I will devote 
my life to you, and your long-tried love shall meet with its 
reward at last.” 

For a moment Gertrude was too much astonished to reply. 
She could scarcely believe her ears that the man before her had 
dared to address such words to her. But when she, from old 
habit, raised her glass and looked full, critically, at him, a 
curious expression flitted across her face, and she said, 
sarcastically, as she dropped her eye-glass, “ You spoke of no 
impediment. Pardon me, I think there is—your wife.” 

“A stubborn girl,” he said, excitedly, “whom I, in my 


madness at losing you, thought to train and bend subservient to 


my will. She has been no wife to me; and once away from 
this accursed country I shall soon find means to break such 
bonds, Leave that to me.” 

“Sir Arthur Talbot, does not it strike you that this joke—I 
call it so advisedly—has gone far enough?” 

* You are carrying it too far, Lady Gertrude.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, though how I ought to deab 
with you if I am brought to look upon your proposition as other 
than a joke will next have to be considered. I prefer not to 
treat the matter seriously, and advise you to take the same view. 
Must I remind you of the insinuations—aye, and rather more 
than insinuations—circulated by you and your committee? It 
never occurred to me that a believer in them could be found, 
therefore those also seem to be a part of your poor joke, I can 
afford to laugh at it; but pray end it now. Good-bye.” 

“(ertrude, I will be heard, and you shall answer me, and 
seriously too,” 

“ Stay, Sir Arthur Talbot,” she cried, imperatively, in her clear, 
ringing tones. “You have sought this interview, not 1 The 
option was given you of treating the whole matter lightly, and 
so ending it—if not amicably, at least without an open rupture. 
1 am surprised at your wilful blindness and persistency. You 
compel me to speak plainly the answer which you will not 
interpret without the words. I emphatically decline the honour 
you have twice sought to thrust upon me; and, more than that, 
henceforward we are strangers.” 


He pulled his horse to one’side, and let her pass without a i 
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word, and she rode on without once glancing at his face, which 
was white with rage and mortified vanity. 

Lady Gertrude asked her way home, and did not attempt to 
follow the hounds further. Yes, she had had enough sport for 
that day! Was it sport? She laughed a little bitterly as she 
queried the matter in her mind, and tried to treat it lightly. 
“ Very mortifying to a vain man, no doubt,” shethought. “ Just 
after the election defeat, too. In consideration for that I would 
have spared him all I could, but he would not let me. I need 
not have any compunction; he richly deserved the rebuff. Poor 
Lady Talbot! I wonder if she cares for her husband? She 
looks as though she had some secret sorrow—‘ wasted affection’ 
possibly. Somebody says ‘affection never was wasted,’ but 
surely that author did not know a Sir Arthur Talbot!” 

And so she reached home, with anything but pleasant 
memories connected with her day’s hunting—a day which was 
fated to be remembered for many a year afterwards by others 
than Lady Gertrude Manvers. 


(To be Continued.) 
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you cannot refuse to receive at my hands. I leave the 
Towers to-night. for the Continent, perhaps never to return ; 
but as soon as circumstances are so smoothed that no im- 
pediment exists, you shall become my wife; I will devote 
my life to you, and your long-tried love shall meet with its 
reward at last.” 

For a moment Gertrude was too much astonished to reply. 
She could scarcely believe her ears that the man before her had 
dared to address such words to her. But when she, from old 
habit, raised her glass and looked full, critically, at him, a 
curious expression flitted across her face, and she said, 
sarcastically, as she dropped her eye-glass, “ You spoke of no 
impediment. Pardon me, I think there is—your wife.” 

“A stubborn girl,” he said, excitedly, “whom I, in my 
madness at losing you, thought to train and bend subservient to 
my will, She has been no wife to me; and once away from 
this accursed country I shall soon find means to break such 
bonds. Leave that to me.” 

“Sir Arthur Talbot, does not it strike you that this joke—I 
call it so advisedly—has gone far enough ?” 

“* You are carrying it too far, Lady Gertrude.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion, though how I ought to dea 
with you if I am brought to look upon your proposition as other 
than a joke will next have to be considered. I prefer not to 
treat the matter seriously, and advise you to take the same view. 
Must I remind you of the insinuations—aye, and rather more 
than insinuations—circulated by you and your committee? It 
never occurred to me that a believer in them could be found, 
therefore those also seem to be a part of your poor joke. I can 
afford to laugh at it; but pray end it now. Good-bye.” 

“Gertrude, I will be heard, and you shall answer me, and 
seriously too.” 

“ Stay, Sir Arthur Talbot,” she cried, imperatively, in her clear, 
ringing tones. “You have sought this interview, not I. The 
option was given you of treating the whole matter lightly, and 
so ending it—if not amicably, at least without an open rupture. 
[ am surprised at your wilful blindness and persistency. You 
compel me to speak plainly the answer which you will not 
interpret without the words. I emphatically decline the honour 
you have twice sought to thrust upon me; and, more than that, 
henceforward we are strangers.” 

He pulled his horse to one side, and let her pass without a 
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word, and she rode on without once glancing at his face, which 
was white with rage and mortified vanity. 

Lady Gertrude asked her way home, and did not attempt to 
follow the hounds further. Yes, she had had enough sport for 
that day! Was it sport? She laughed a little bitterly as she 
queried the matter in her mind, and tried to treat it lightly. 
“ Very mortifying to a vain man, no doubt,” shethought. “ Just 
after the election defeat, too. In consideration for that I would 
have spared him all I could, but he would not let me. I need 
not have any compunction; he richly deserved the rebuff, Poor 
Lady Talbot! I wonder if she cares for her husband? She 
looks as though she had some secret sorrow—‘ wasted affection’ 
possibly. Somebody says ‘affection never was wasted, but 
surely that author did not know a Sir Arthur Talbot!” 

And so she reached home, with anything but pleasant 
memories connected with her day’s hunting—a day which was 
fated to be remembered for many a year afterwards by others 
than Lady Gertrude Manvers. 


(To be Continued.) 











MARK AKENSIDE. 


AMONGST the poets who were famous during the eighteenth 
century, and who have for many years sunk almost into 
oblivion, is Mark Akenside. This distinguished man, who 
deserves a high place in English literature, was born in the 
* Butcher Bank,” now called Akenside Hill, in Neweastle-on- 
Tyne. His father was by a trade a butcher, and belonged to 
the Presbyterian body. At the age of eighteen Akenside 
entered the. University of Edinburgh, with the intention of 
becoming a minister. He, however, soon abandoned this idea, 
and adopted the medical profession. From Edinburgh he 
proceeded to Leyden, where he took his degree of M.D. 

Whilst in Holland, he not only devoted himself to studying 
medicine, but composed the greater part of his “ Pleasures of 
the Imagination.” On returning to England he offered it to 
Dodesley, the publisher for sale. He consulted Pope, who 
advised him to make “no niggardly offer,” as it was a poem of 
great merit. The young poet, therefore, received £120 for his 
work, which met with great success, and was translated at once 
into French and Italian. 

Akenside now tried to establish himself in a practice at 
Northampton, but after struggling for some time he gave it up. 
He then went to London, where he lived in ease and comfort 
on £300 a year, settled on him by his friend and admirer 
Edward Dyson. He there composed many of his odes, and, 
commenced an extended edition of his “ Pleasures of the 
Imagination,” a task unfortunately cut short by his death. In 
London he mixed freely in the literary world, and was respected 
equally for his learning as for his poetical ability. Besides his 
poems, he contributed two papers to the “ Philosophical Trans- 
actions,” and composed a dissertation on dysentery, which Dr. 
Johnson says “was considered a very conspicuous specimen of 
Latinity, and entitles him to the same height amongst the 
scholars as he possessed amongst the wits.” 

Akenside died of putrid fever in 1770, at the age of forty- 
nine. On the 2nd of November, 1821, the centenary anniversary 
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of his birth, we read in Syke’s “ Local Records,” that a celebra- 
tion was held in Newcastle in honour of his memory. A number 
of literary men went to the house where he was born, and 
recited poetical effusions in blank verse, after the manner of the 
poet. They then adjourned to a tavern, partook of a banquet, 
and drank to the “Immortal memory of Dr. Akenside.” 

The work on which the reputation of Akenside mainly rests 
is his didactic poem, “The Pleasures of the Imagination,” — It 
touches on many of the philosophical questions agitated at the 
time it was written, including some of the opinions expounded 
by Lord Shaftesbury in his * Charactenstics.” By the imagina- 
tion is meant in the present work a power not so high as thought 
nor so low as sensation ; and the mind is supposed to be divided 
into three parts, the * Moral Perception,” Sensation, and the 
Imagination, The pleasures of the imagination here really 
signify what in modern philosophy are classed under the heading 
of the “ Asthetic Emotions ;” that is the pleasurable feelings 
aroused by the contemplation of the beauties of nature and art, 
In the essays on the same subject in the Spectator, Addison 
says the pleasures of the imagination are caused by the sense ot 
sight; and although Akenside has to a great extent based his 
poem on these essays, yet he departs from his model in asserting 
that the imagination delights in the hearing of “ sweet sounds,” 
as well as in the seeing of beautiful objects. Traces of the 
Platonic school may be easily detected in the lines where the 
poet declares that it is in the ideas of the “Divine mind” or the 
“ Almighty One” that the pleasures of the imagination originate, 
and that they existed before the Creation :— 


‘* Then lived the Almighty One; then deep-retired 
In his unfathomed essence he viewed the forma, 
The forms eternal of created things "— 


and “unfolded them into being.” Each mind was differently 
formed, and to each was decreed its province. Some feel more 
vividly the charms of external things, and the end of all was for 
the good of man. 

The pleasures of the imagination arise from three sources— 
the Sublime, the Wonderful, the Beautiful. In every human 
mind admiration is caused by what is great in nature and art. 
As pleasurable feelings arise from the contemplation of the 
sublime in external objects, so in the understanding there is the 


desire to grasp the Infinite and to speculate on things beyond 
human comprehension. Here Akenside endeavours to show 
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that the final cause of the love of the Sublime is the moral 
good of man. It demonstrates that the human mind was 
intended not to delight in earthly power or pleasures alone, but 
to turn from them— 


“ Disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length shall disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene.” 

The second source of pleasure to the imagination is the 
Wonderful—a species of pleasure occasioned by the frightful 
as well as by the agreeable. The imagination is pleased by 
the recital of the most horrible tale so that it be wonderful. It 
is for the gratification of this feeling that dangers by land and 
sea are undertaken, and the end of it is the acquisition of 
knowledge. The rest of the first book is devoted to the con- 
sideration of the pleasure arising from the Beautiful. Here the 
Socratic theory of beauty so eloquently set forth in Shaftesbury’s 
“Characteristics” is adopted—viz., that the Beautiful and the 
Good are identical :— 


“ For truth and good are one, 
And beauty dwells in them and they in her 
With like participation.” 


The various degrees of beauty are enumerated—that is, the 
beauty caused by colour; that occasioned by symmetry of 
proportion ; and that arising from the combination of the two. 
Yet more beautiful still than any of these is the moral beauty of 
friendship, pity, justice. The beauty of inanimate things 
satiates, but— 

“Not so the moral species nor the powers 
Of genius and design ; the ambitious mind 
There sees herself.” 

The poet further insists that the greatest joy is gained by the 
study of moral philosophy. 

The second book opens by deploring how the northern hordes 
came down upon the shores of Italy and swept away ancient 
science and art. Long did ignorance overshadow the land 
where learning had flourished, until “ each fair science pined 
away.” Poetry, however, was kept alive by the strolling poets 
of Provence, who wandered from court to court. These were 
the forerunners of the great Italian poeta, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto. 
Yet even the effect of their glorious songs was weakened by 
the wars that took place between the small Italian states, 
During this period of bloody strife civil commerce was 
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abandoned, and “ penetrating science driven to the cells,” 
Art, poetry, and music were used only in the service of the 
courts and the priesthood, 
“ And Torquato’s tongue 
Was tuned for slavish pwans at the throne 
Of tinsel pomp.” 

At length freedom dawned in this country, and the arts, to 
please the imagination, were joined to philosophy, which no 
longer strode along gloomy and alone, The poem then goes on 
to show that the pleasures of sight and hearing are enhanced 
by the addition of the other senses, 


‘* So while we taste the fragrance of the rose 
Glows not her blush the fairer,” 


But the joys of the senses and the imagination depend greatly 
on the circumstances in which the person is placed, and they are 
all the more keenly felt when they are in contrast to what 
preceded them. The beginning of spring is the most delight- 
ful season of the year, because it is in contrast to the gloomy 
winter, 

The verses that follow state how accidental circumstances 
increase the pleasures of the imagination. That the love of the 
beauties of nature is strengthened by a scientific knowledge of 
them, and the interest intensified by tracing the order and 
design of nature's hand in each “ fair object.” But most of all 
is pleasure enhanced by passion. Here is repeated the doctrine 
of Lucretius, which asserts that passion in itself gives pleasure. 
The remainder of the book is taken up by an allegory in which 
the genius of humankind appears to a youth overcome by 
private sorrow, and points out to him that all is for the best. 
He furthermore shows him that pleasure should always accom- 
pany virtue, and that all the natural passions are pleasurable. 

The third book commences by showing that the most 
interesting of all studies is that of man—the watching of his 
various passions good and bad, and the reasons that prompt 
him to act. For instincts are differently formed, and the 
imagination is affected in various ways, Happy are those in 
whom it is so clear that it reflects external objects in their true 
light. Through the imagination opinion is formed, and it is only 
when such is the case that opinion can be true, Thus, from a 
misguided imagination springs an ill-regulated mind, and into 
it creep all the evil passions in inviting forms. But not only do 
sombre and gloomy passions arise, for folly frequently mounts 
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the throne and * plays a thousand antics and wheels her giddy 
empire.” After this is shown the various garbs folly assumes in 
man. First and foremost are those that desire to be taken 
for something greater than they are. Next advance those 
desirous of applause for virtues they do not possess. Following 
them are those that invest certain objects with such splendouw, 
that they believe to possess them would be the greatest happi- 
ness in life. Then come the gay, the ones afflicted with false 
shame, and lastly the shameless ignorant. All these excite 
contempt and ridicule, and it was a philosophical doctrine 
much believed in at the time this poem was written, that by 
means of ridicule truth is disclosed and the understanding aided. 

Very different are the impressions made on the mind by the 
various aspects of nature. The sublime raises sentiments of 
religious awe, whilst the gay landscape enlivens the feelings. 
From this the author proceeds to speak of the association of 
ideas, and how sometimes certain events bring wp most unlikely 
things to the mind. Such circumstances are the landmarks of 
the memory, and furnish material for the artist and the poet. It 
is the vulgar alone that despise beauty, whilst the “ well-tuned 
heart” rejoices in it. The Almighty One intended man to love 
the Beautiful, for having placed loving objects on earth, He 
must love them Himself. It is the faculty of detecting these 
beauties in nature and in art—the being alive to every fine 
impulse, that constitutes taste. Yet the tastes of men vary 
greatly, for some admire the sublime and awful, whilst others 
prefer the calm and beautiful. By the cultivation of taste the 
mind is ennobled and enriched— 


* Thus the men 
Whom nature's works can charm, with God Himself 
Hold converse ; grow familiar day by day 
With His conceptions, act upon His plan, 
And form it to the relish of their souls.” 


The most striking characteristic of Akenside’s poetry is his 
intense love of liberty. In every page it appears, and he is at 
his best when he sings in its praise. Alongside with this senti- 
ment, he possesses a thorough hatred of priests and superstition. 
Johnson, in respect to his worship of freedom, said of him that 
he had an unnecessary and outrageous love for what he called 
liberty. It is not wonderful that a rabid Tory like Johnson 
should have so violent a dislike to this passion, but Akenside, in 
praise of his favourite topic, thrills the soul with his manly 
fire. He believes that when freedom is withdrawn ignorance 
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will at once step into her place, and priestly superstition fill 
human thought. He advocates liberty in glowing terms in 
most of his odes, 

Another prominent feature in Akenside’s poems is his patriotism. 
This is, however, based on his love of liberty, and he hails 
Albion as “the nurse of freedom.” In his beautiful ode on 
leaving Holland, this is particularly marked—viz., that his love 
for England arises, to a great extent, from her being the home 
of freedom. Thus :— 

“*T go where liberty is known, 

And tells a monarch on his throne 

He reigns not but by her preserving voice.” 
He loves his own country better than Arno’s plains, or the 
banks of the Seine, for in these countries the priest commands 
the “studious head,” and tyrants reign. He bids all that love 
freedom to remain on British soil; but those poets who care not 
for public argument nor public care to go 

“ Far from the hero’s and the patriot’s love, 
And lull mysterious monks to slumber in their cells.” 

One of the best of his odes is that addressed to the country 
gentlemen of England, in which he deplores.their leaving their 
native land to spend their money and waste their lives in 
continental cities. He also vigorously denounces, in an ode 
supposed to be spoken by Shakespeare, the applause elicited by 
a French company of comedians that appeared in London, and 
the neglect of the legitimate drama. 

In his later pieces Akenside frequently refers to his native 
river, the Tyne. He seems, as he advanced in years, to yearn 
after the place of his birth. In the unfinished edition of his 
“Pleasures of Imagination” appear these beautiful lines :— 

“O ye dales 
Of Tyne, and ye most ancient woodlands! where 
Oft as the giant flood obliquely treads, 
And his banks open, and his lawns extend, 
Stops short the pleased traveller to view, 
Presiding o’er the scene some rustic tower, 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon handa. 
O ye Northumbrian shades, which overlook 
The rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary Wansbeck’s limpid stream ! 
How I recall your well-known seats, 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time 
When all alone for many a summer's day 
I wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen.” 
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Akenside was often ridiculed for his love of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. Smollett, in particular, held him up in 
his “Peregrine Pickle” to great laughter for this weakness, 
making him appear as a doctor who treats his friends to 
“a symposium after the manner of the ancients.” In _ his 
reference to the heroes of antiquity, his prevailing passion, the 
love of liberty, constantly appears, and it is chiefly those that 
fought for their freedom and country that he delighted to 
quote. 

Throughout the whole of his poetry is breathed a purity of 
feeling and loftiness of sentiment in the chastest of language. 
It is a pity that a poet so patriotic, so ardent in the pursuit of 
truth, and so passionate in his love for liberty, should be 
completely neglected, nay, almost forgotten. 

JANE COWEN. 



























THE POLITICAL IDEAL REALISED. 


I. 


“To be able to advise whate’er 
Is most expedient for one’s country’s good, 


Is the peculiar worth of sense and wisdom,” 
Bras, Chief of the Seven Wise Men, 


“ This alchemy 
How shall I learn, whereby thought truth becomes, 
And knowledge wisdom—magistery divine ? ’ —Frstvs. 


“As sure as God is holy, and man immortal, there can be no evil so great as the 
ignorance or disregard of truths of this kind.” ——-CoLeRipcr. 


THE perfect Intelligence! Comprehensive, acute, influencing all 
with which it comes in contact, has this fallen to the lot of man? 
We might, at times, recalling Theophrastus, or in reading his 
writings, say that such an avatar of pure Intelligence has be- 
longed to our age. In speaking of him words will fail, because 
all words were yoked into the service of his mind—words in 
their proper use. For his character and powers all that has 
been said of Wisdom and her most illustrious sons may be 
employed for description and illustration. 

To make ourselves fully understood, we must advert briefly to 
his career; and, as preliminary, we may say that his influence 
came upon ourselves in a youthhood uncoloured by any party 
feeling ; we were born into no political schism ; we were nursed 
by no faction ; nor did we deem it necessary to name ourselves 
Whig, Tory, or Radical, before being named & man. Further- 
more, we call this influence Political, since it refers to matters 
vulgarly called such, and also to much more, not to 
diplomacy alone but to habits of thought and speech, not to 
foreign nations only but to domestic intercourse; in brief, it 
refers to each man’s relation to the world’s affairs, after the 
amplest meaning of the word. Politica, said Theophrastus, are 
“not merely the duties of a man to the State, but the qualifica- 
tion of a reasoning being.” 


He was of Highland extraction, and born in the beginning of 
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the century. Early in life he came under the attention of 
Jeremy Bentham, who, foreseeing the influence of the East on 
the destinies of Europe, and the genius of this youth, indicated 
the Oriental countries as affording the most valuable sphere for 
his powers. His capacity and extraordinary personal predo- 
minance were manifested before manhood’s years. He sup- 
pressed a mutiny on board a man-of-war; he was drawn to 
Greece, and—patriotism in his heart, Byron’s passion on his lips 
—sympathised with her struggles against Turkey—was even 
present at the attack on Salonica. In Greece he was offered 
the command of a province, but, although so young, he looked 
for the world to be his theatre, not a mere kingdom—mankind, 
not a nation. Then— 


“O’er the glad waters of the dark blue sea, 
Our thoughts as boundless, and our souls as free, 
Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home! 
These are our realms, no limit to their sway "— 


he went to Constantinople—the city of cities, the foothold of 
universal dominion for an aggressive nation. He was entrusted 
with many important negotiations and arrangements; the 
highest honours were laid before the youthful diplomatist—Was 
it now that he became aware of the evil power at work in the 
affairs of the world ? 

At any rate, in his Oriental wanderings and observations, he 
did discern the needful organisation for the peace of the 
world. He visited Circassia; found there scattered tribes, 
which he bound into one nation under a common flag. This he 
accomplished in an “heroic four days.” On the coast of 
* Circassia,” four years later, he described the circumstance in 
terms which made his speech the most eloquent and urgent 
manifesto ever put forth on behalf of liberty. It surpasses all 
oratory of Greek or Roman fame; its spirit lives and in- 
spires yet, although Circassia has become a Russian province, 
and the speaker's name is proscribed amongst politicians. 

His investigations led to a series of works from his pen, de- 
claring that Turkey had a vitality beyond the experience of 
Western nations ; that this lay in the soundnéss of her municipal 
institutions, which supported her against the efforts of violence 
from without and of anarchy within. Before making this de- 
claration he lifted the veil which obscured the secret, ever-active 
hand of the destroying Power, and not to this moment has 
Russia been able to conceal her designs as aforetime. 
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Returning home he made Eastern politics the fashion of the 
hour; the magazines brought forth their articles on it, and parties 
arrayed themselves on the various sides of the question, 

And, then, the King was with him, and—therefore—his 
Foreign Minister. 

But this new oracle was troublesome to all factions, Honours 
will serve their purposes as well as detraction; so he must be 
sent again to Constantinople to give the services of his genius 
to the Embassy. He had prepared many treaties, perfected 
many organisations, for England’s benefit, and the freeing of 
Eastern nations from the deadly results of Russia’s action. He 
was given a diplomatic post—that is, he was put out of the 
way—and every arrangement emanating from him was frustrated. 
His King died; England’s Foreign Office set its face against 
him. Here ends his connection with any Government. 

Henceforward, we find Theophratus passing hke night from 
land to land, a power without a place, emergent on every 
home and foreign question—Central Asia, the Boundary dif- 
ferences between Great Britain and the United States, Denmark 
and the Duchies, Spanish Marriages, Crimean War, Canton 
Massacre, maleficent interference of Parliament in Royal 
Councils, taxation, standing armies, currency—of which the 
list were as numerous as the months of man’s life; now in 
Parliament, now with Hungary's illustrious exile in Kutayah— 
now reviving in St. Stephen’s the dread word impeachment, 
now in towns crushing rebellion—arch-enemy at once of 
ministerial treason and popular sedition; moving Cabinets; sound- 
ing the whole humanity of the nation from its lowest note to the 
top of its compass—the Church, statesmen, nobility, mereantile 
bodies, the working class—ever directing or modifying events, 
and his name ever derided where not suppressed, yet ever 
treasured as the secret of power. 


Il. 


EVERYTHING of great and good lies in enthusiasm. If it is for 
nothing more than a flower, or a woman, a man’s life is 
brightened and purified by it. This man was a mighty 
enthusiast—as such he is known amongst the nations—the 
positive side was made evident in his regard for Turkey, the 
negative in his regard for Russia. 

We go back to the basis of his belief. We find it in the 
volumes of gold which he wrote on his Eastern experietces 
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after ten years’ preparation. When he first quitted Turkey it 
was with hatred for her in his heart, and contempt on his lips, 
The change, the crisis of his existence, occurred at Delvino, in 
the distracted land of Albania. He had left with mortifica- 
tion Kallimera, and at Delvino might have expected to have 
found reputed anarchy and crime. In the house of a tanner, 
whose income did not exceed sixty pounds a year, he was 
received with an impressive hospitality and elegance of manner, 
as though the house were the retreat of one whose dignity 
could command, but “ whose taste rejected, the external signs 
of power.” The events then happening directed his mind to the 
inquiry whether the difference between Kallimera and Delvino 
had to be referred to modes and principles of taxation. “Are, 
then, morality and politics, religion, language, and administra- 
tion, so intimately connected? These were some of the 
inquiries which tumultuously arose in my mind, and directed 
my attention from that moment with intense interest to all the 
details of Eastern existence, and to all the contrasts between 
their state and ideas and ours.”. Hence Theophrastus! When 
his eyes were unsealed, he saw in Turkey education invested 
with a solemn and religious character, pervading every class of 
the community ; that placing the child under the authority of the 
schoolmaster was an act to which was attached the character 
of a religious sacrament (ye school-boards! this was forty-five 
years ago); he saw that they recognised the Gospels as inspired 
writings, going so far as to allege that we have expunged a 
passage from that of Matthew indicating the advent of 
Mahomet as the accomplishment of the prophecies; that they 
looked on Christ as the Spirit of God; that the condition of 
women was higher than with us; that justice was exalted so 
that it was declared that one hour of its administration is worth 
seventy years of Paradise—that the ink of the wise man is more 
precious than the blood of the martyr; that here were laws 
invariably directed to the formation of character, by a Prophet 
who had won and retained the convictions of millions for centu- 
ries without using a syllogism, or pretending to a miracle; in a 
word, he found a faith, a code, and a Constitution, combined in 
one comprehensive plan. 

He saw, also, that a power was at work preventing the develop- 
ment of Turkey’s resources, bent upon her destruction—nay, more, 
advancing towards universal supremacy and dominion—Russia. _ 
In her he saw the converse of Turkey. As he afterwards expressed _ 
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it in fierce invective, “ risen to the possession of a power, and to 
the conception of a purpose, by which she menaces all things 
existing on the face of the earth—the embattled fortress, the 
thatch-covered hut, the cities of kings and the wanderers’ tents, 
the icebound fiords of Scandinavia, the sultry plains of the 
Deccan; Russia has made herself a god upon earth, placing 
herself in the seat of Providence, intending to take from the 
human race the soil upon which they tread, the habitations in 
which they dwell, the bodies in which they live, and the very 
souls which God has given them.” He declared that Russia’s 
power to accomplish all this consisted in her knowledge of man, 
not of man in the abstract, but of man dwelling in society, 
considering what you can do with him—how play off faction 
against faction, convulse this or that State, excite hatred and 
persecution of faith against faith, sect against sect. There is 
no phantasy in any part of this; quite otherwise, there is a 
merciless dispersion of all phantasy, an unexampled disclosure 
of the black art of diplomacy before the time of the reversal of 
the enchanter’s wand, 
“ And backward mutters of dissevering power ;” 


and as coldly true was the consequent declaration that a know- 
ledge of the East would have given England the means of 
controlling Russia; as it was, she was ignorant of Turkey and 
of Russia. 

Looking abroad with this purged vision, he saw men as trees 
walking; looking within he was aware of new, unarranged 
ideas arising. Afterwards, came clear sight and sound thought; 
from his observations certain large conclusions issued; the two 
chief were: 1. That the mind of man is a more important study 
than forms of government. 2. That Western Governments 
have became more and more involved in regulations, sub- 
divided into departments, and buried under details; confusion 
of mind has led to error in action; hence, the separation 
of nations into distinct and reciprocally hating classes and 
interests; hence, nations have ceased to act and to feel as 
moral unities. 

We have stated his case as he presented it then, and as it 
was held by him to his last hour. 

It boots not here to trace the glowing beauties of the volumes 
of which we have just spoken—his display of personal influence 
when captured by bandits; his enthusiastic description of the 
swift career of Mahometan conquest; his ecstatic visits to 
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Thessaly and Tempe; the storm on Pindus; the soothing and 
refining power of manners; the ascent of Olympus; the deep 
draughts of old mythology—for this iron thinker has heart and 
pen for vanished greatness, for 


“ The intelligible forms of ancient poets, 
The fair humanities of old religion— 
The power, the beauty, and the majesty, 
That had her haunt in dale or piney mountain, 
Or forest, by slow stream or pebbly spring, 
Or chasms and watery depths.” 


Nor may we enlarge on that later volume, “ Alcides’ Pillars,” 
which a Zenophon might have written at the dictation of a widely 
travelled Socrates ; which to read is to receive a gift direct from 
the gods—is to make a new epoch in life. Wherein all that 
adorns, nourishes, and strengthens existence is touched upon with 
a golden but far-piercing pen—politeness, baking, clothing, 
dancing, architecture, diplomacy ; wherein are descriptions of 
scenery and mental experiences rich and marvellous. The hashish 
takes him into fairy-land; he dreams amidst the Hesperides; 
becomes entranced amidst the splendours wrought by the setting 
sun in Seville Cathedral ; revels amidst the breathing loveliness 
and power of the painters ; and throughout all there rises the will 
of man in all its majesty, for hereby he gave an institution of 
luxury and health to Western nations. He here proposed the 
introduction of the Turkish baths. He said it, and it has been 
done. This is a book full of golden memories—the book of a 
poet, painter, and philosopher. 

Nor of that still later volume can we speak at length, wherein 
he transports us to Libanus. Nature's brightest scenes lighten 
the pages; touches of nature there are which move grateful © 
feelings, and it may be tears, and far-answering points of — 
identity of customs and costumes between remote nations and — 
tribes of the earth. His visit to the Cedars of God—*“a raceand — 
a festivity "—is rapt description passing into mystic meditation, — 
“Had the seasons not now conjoined their times—winter with his _ 
heavy robe of snow, and summer with her crown of laughing — 
light—still would the cedars have filled one day of existence, in 
such a manner that few such might be numbered in a favoured — 
life.” All is told in an immortal style. 2 

It boots not to dwell on these things, much less to fill up the — 
subtle and exquisite details. To insist upon his excellence in — 
classic lore and natural description would be deemed by his — 
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admirers plain disparagement or misjudgment, to be praising 
but one small glittering feature of his general greatness to the 
dispraise of all the rest. And, indeed, one cannot in his works 
and labours separate him from the statesman—nay, the world- 
wide thinker. After this manner we must look at him. 


Ill. 


WE have stated his case, as we have said, but we cannot here 
consider it in its fulness. We must withdraw ourselves from 
his all-comprehensive designs and activities, and confine our- 
selves to his position as exhibited with regard to his own 
country. And, after all, this is the true light in which he should 
be viewed, for he approached the centre from the circumference, 
England from foreign nations—nay, if his words can reveal 
anything of his innermost aspirations, herein came to rest his 
ambition, for thus he speaks: “The men who, in times of 
difficulty, have made themselves immortal names, have done 
nothing more than endeavour to arouse their countrymen from 
false security, or to guard them against mistaken confidence.” 

Not one point in the wide circle of his country’s interests is 
untouched by this intelligence. He treats on all subjects, from 
the pattern of a table-cloth to the duty of bishops in the House 
of Lords—politics, religion, and the affairs of domestic life with 
him are so interwoven that they cannot be separated without 
detriment to national happiness. He will display at large the 
remedies for public evils provided by the Constitution; make 
clear, and hold against all comers, England’s right of search ; 
reveal how famine, or at least high prices, may arise from the 
action of diplomacy on the over-laden granaries of Europe. No 
matter is too humble or too remote. Southey descanted on “ The 
(irowth of Pauperism,” Theophrastus charms the ear with 
“Pauperism and its Cure,” and his discourse opens to us the 
whole condition of the nation—a mortifying condition, if only in 
this respect, that we are of the wealthy States, which have more 
pauperism than poor States. He makes his theme wear a most 
ungracious aspect, as if he knew that he was 


“ Never so sure our rapture to create 
As when he treads the brink of-all we hate.” 


It is not poverty he speaks of, but pauperism—a new and dreadful 


thing. “Pauperism is not poverty; it is not temporary want, 
sprung from accident of seasons or of circumstances, but it is the 
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growing depression of the labouring class, sunk first to 
dependence and then to destitution.” Pauperism he speaks of, 
and its handmaid social crime—pauperism, a disease that 
depends on public crime, “as the ague does upon the marsh, 
and like it is incurable unless the cause be removed.” It is 
ever thus with him, leading up to the cause— 
“It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul! 

Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! 

It is the cause!” 

The mephitic vapour is Public Opinion. We speak of habits of 
business, and not of opinions on business—why should it be 
otherwise with the affairs of the nation? It would be deemed 
horrible if public opinion influenced the verdict of a jury. No 
less should it be if it influences government, for government is 
the supreme execution of the law. And this law has been 
beautiful and perfect in all its operations with us. It is no 
visionary thing, no difficult thing. » “ What is law save the 
knowledge of the past, the study of their thoughts, and the 
adaptation of their common practice to the present times?” 
With us it has been made manifest that “the law of Christ and 
the Constitution of England mutually illustrate and support each 
other.” Its operation may be read in England’s ancient  pro- 
sperity—“ There was culture where none is found to-day, and 
there is nothing cultivated to-day that has not been cultivated 
of old”—and in England’s ancient liberties, for “There is no right 
that you possess to-day that does not descend from them.” 
Give, therefore, the wholesome operation of law, and you will 
have the hydra-headed monster Pauperism destroyed, and the 
elevation of a class—nay, more, an equality transcending the 
frenzied fancies of the French Revolution, manifested in polite- 
ness and ceremonial observance, the highest and lowest mingling 
with freedom, “ without loss of dignity on the one side, without 
assumption or pretence on the other.” 

As to men, he moved through all their orders. His name was 
known in the Cabinets of Europe—a word of fear. Statesmen 
tried to ignore his existence, whilst they used his wisdom as 
their own. Russia knows his influence well—that through him 
it was she had to disclaim the will of Peter the Great, which she 
has buried deep in the heart of her policy. And never will she 
lay his perturbed spirit—the iron hands of her aggression will be 
ground to powder before the force that emanates from his grave. 
Beaconsfield triumphing over Russia is but Theophrastus in the — 
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trappings of a prime minister. Disraeli more than admired 
Theophrastus, he was inspiration to him. Theophrastus lives in 
him just as much as Disraeli lives in Beaconsfield. 

In these high political communions and designs, he had the 
style and manner of England’s lordliest minds. He reminded 
one of Bacon, who, if he has to speak, it'is with his eye and 
voice towards princes and kings. Theophrastus had a consular— 
nay, a regal way. The proudest feelings of man were sure to 
make themselves evident; his subdued tone would certainly 
be roused by the safeguard of head and heart—indignation, and 
his eloquence was of the loftiest deseription—instinct with the 
rhythm of reason and anger, Never did he fail m marking 
divine justness. His righteousness was judgment and war. 

But not to the circles of diplomacy did he confine his action. 
At one period of his life he directed his attention to moving the 
mercantile class, to see if those interested in the gains of 
commerce could be induced to stir in political affairs, which 
immediately affected them, and correct the mistakes or punish the 
crimes of their rulers, After that, he gave special attention to 
the working class, as having less adulterated minds, being less 
influenced by ends sought by factions—although, at all times he 
was directly influencing the powers which managed the nations 
of the world. 

In this capacity of a publi¢ teacher, he assumed with all a 
position little inferior to that of a lawgiver. What he found 
had been already stated by a most acute observer in the 
beginning of the century—a tendency in the public mind to 
shun all thought, and to expect help from any quarter rather 
than from seriousness and reflection, as if some invisible power 
would think for us, when we gave up the pretence of thinking 
for ourselves! * This dark condition of soul had been the subject of 
the most ingenious modern apologue of the string of blind men, 
the last of whom caught hold of the skirt of the one before him, 
he of the next, and they all walked infallibly straight, without 
making one false step, because, although one blind man could 
not walk without stumbling, yet: infinite blindness supplied the 
want of sight. Coleridge further lamented the dominion of 
the chaotic power Opinion; but here was a man whose soul 
was drowsed by no charms, who did not merely write and faaci- 
nate with dreamy monologues, but who did act, not affected by 
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* Coleridge, “ Friend,” L., p. 207. 
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Opinion, which Heraclitus called “the sacred disease,” but 
presenting to us in himself Zeno’s wise man, who never would 
form an opinion—that is, agree to anything that is false ; holding 
no terms with it, he was in delicate points as neat as Spheerus, 
when he would only consent to the probability of pomegranates, 
but supreme over all circumstances, errors, devices, verily one 
who was possessed by the omnipotent idea, which philosophers 
said was wisdom’s self, which by itself will govern everything: 
on every occasion. 

We thus find a man, an acute Intelligence, all proportionate, 
perfect—a man. One who devotes himself to dealing with 
his fellow-men, who uses writing only as a last, subordinate 
means, who looks to have the person himself before him, that 
he may adjust himself to his state, and discover the fallacies 
which hold him in thrall, and make use of all Nature's aids, 
intonation, expression, action. One of the world’s leading 
thinkers depicts the power of an ideal character: “I heard the 
inmost sense of my own words re-echoed by the rich, full, and 
comprehensive observations of another. My own indistinct ideas 
have been rendered clear to me, and [ have been taught to under- 
stand my own thoughts.” That thinker’s burning disciple exalts 
him above all modern men by reason of such perception, far above 
the man who, when he speaks, “ all and sundry of us feel as if 
we had been wishing to speak that very thing, as if we 
ourselves might have spoken it.” But high over such genius 
and cleverness soared this Intelligence. His are all the moods 
of mind—nay, more— 

“To him there seems 
The soul's most intimate affection known,” 
His words are fraught with magic power, they come from the 
depth of the soul, and are not in their place until they have 
reached the depth of ours; nay, more, they bring to life thoughts 
that have had no life in us before. 

The particular purpose of the exercise of this power was 
twofold—Conviction and the Making of Men. It had been 
perceived that even in regard to political notions, the only 
remedy lay in an intelligible and thorough exposure of error, and 
through that discovery of the source from which it derives its 
specionsness and powers of influence on the human mind. And 
here Theophrastus was at home. His manner smacks of 
divinity—dealing with men after old philosophic and sacred 
models. Not merely to reply or explain is the purpose of the gift 
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of speech, but so to answer that the man shall find in himself 
answer and illumination; he makes us see more into the character 
of Christ than ages of commentators. This is the holy and 
perfect way, and in him we are cognisant of its perfection. No 
wonder, then, that we find him, when so disposed, making con- 
verts and disciples of those who came to argue with him. 

All this implies the Making of Men; but the matter does not 
end with the implication. Let us take his connection particu- 
larly with the working class, and we may more fully see the 
matter in all its various operations. Because he knew that the 
will and mental powers of a working man may be equal to those 
of a prime minister, and exceed in value the majority of any 
party, he laboured assiduously in this field. Socrates, in Plato, 
shows that an ignorant slave may be brought to understand, 
and of himself to solve, the most difficult geometrical problem. 
‘Theophrastus did more; he raised man from the multitude— 
drew his attention from public platforms and street mobs to 
Cabinets—kingdoms formed the swelling scene over which his 
mind had to move ; leaders of parties were the men with whom 
he had to be matched. The dullest mind, when he wished, 
could clearly understand him, and receive elevation of soul; 
but whether from this or the previous method, Conviction was 
brought about, the man received, and was made to use, the 
golden wand which measured himself and others. “ Nowise to 
prescribe this or that mode of electing, but only to produce a 
few members worth electing,” is the end of all teaching—and 
a man for speaking in such wise gets praise for wisdom in 
ourtime. This Intelligence does precisely the thing itself, and 
much more beyond it. His disciples must also be convincers 
themselves—makers of men. So was it with Confucius, “As we 
cut axe-handles we grasp one handle to hew another.” So did 
he use what is within man to reform men,and men to convince 
men; and if they failed he would chastise them as would the 
American sage: “It isnot the people that are in fault for not 
being convinced, but he that cannot convince them.” This 
was a divine life; as declared of another sublime mind, no less 
was it of this—“His was private life, his teaching was a 
teaching for individuals.” Yet. for larger action organisation 
was required, and it comes with no surprise to find it laid 
down on a basis which one of the world’s lawgivers named 
two thousand three hundred years ago. “The ancients,” said 
the sage, “who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue throughout 
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the empire, began with Investigation;” the results he then 
describes in the thoughts, the hearts, the persons, families, 
States, “until the whole empire was made tranquil and happy.” 
With this word “ Investigation” Theophrastus built up the most 
solid political organisations of our generation. Socrates, it was 
said, brought philosophy from heaven into common hfe ; -this, 
his latest apostle, learned in all the subtle motions of the mind 
and its craft of language, able withal to clothe 
“ The palpable and familiar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn,” 
took learning, deep, political, world-governing, into the houses 
of the working class—not learning alone, but wisdom—reading, 
but not reading without thought, and nothing of all without the 
right use—use and knowledge never were separate with him. 

Thus the design and efforts of Theophrastus related to the 
mind alone; its condition, its method, its expression, all related 
to the one or to the other. “The soul of a man is in his 
words,” said he, “the fate of a nation in its sentences, and yet 
the change as it occurs is not the result of will;” that is, the 
condition and method of the mind is involuntarily determined 
by the forms of speech, the employment of words representing 
confused ideas. Was he wrong? Let us not waste time in 
argument. Is not the following a true corclusion? “ When 
the language in common use in any country becomes irregular 
and depraved, it is followed by their ruin or degradation 
What do terms used without skill or meaning, which are at 
once corrupt and misapplied, denote, but a people listless, 
supine, and ripe for servitude ?” 

There the truth is strongly expressed; it stands firm and 
pure from the hand of genius and patriotism. It might have 
been from the pen of Theophrastus, but it came from that of 
Milton. Theophrastus dealt particularly with the two deadliest 
symptoms of this decadence—public opinion and generalities. 
He examined and laid bare the misapplication of familiar 
words, and these two forms in which this becomes developed. 
As to public opinion, we have given his illustration of its 
absurdity. Byron has dammed its action in strong verse; a 
dictionary will give sufficient information as to its nature; 
the virtue of Theophrastus consists in his dragging the demon 
sprite from its lair of murky language, and showing the infamy 
not only of its tyranny, but of its having any existence. 
Generalities are the food on which it fattens. Hear their 
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character—“ With gross and popular capacities nothing doth 
more prevail than unlimited generalities, because of their plain- 
ness at first sight—nothing less with men of exact judgment, 
because such rules are not to be trusted; they are invented by 
the designing and used by the weak; they are the refuge of 
ignorance from study, or of guilt from scrutiny, and can never 
be uttered regarding things that are understood.” Such are 
they, not in Theophrastus’s thought alone, for the judicious 
Hooker provides half of this presentment. As an_ illustration 
from as great a mind take what Goethe says of himself on so 
small a matter as medals and coins, and, oh, how vastly more 
important when it relates to the first essential of the individual 
and the State’s well-being and salvation: “That on these 
subjects I should enter into general reflexions is a proof that 
as yet I do not understand much about them.” 

The composition and action of these is as subtle a matter as 
any culinary operation. But Theophrastus was one who 
understood dark sentences. He was devoted—it was his daily 
task—to analyse and counteract them—furthermore, to esta- 
blish in their place simplicity and distinctness in the terms of 
speech and Formulas. The latter are the vital force of the 
world; religions and nations exist through them alone (on 
which matter we have not space here to insist), therefore to 
recall their use and application to his fellows was to breathe 
into them again the breath of life. In lieu of public opinion 
overthrown and destroyed—in politics he set up investigation, 
and in all matters wanted Judgment enthroned. It was the 
day-dream of a philosopher and poet that he should “ prove the 
close connection between veracity and habits of mental 
accuracy. . . . The cultivation of the judgment is a 
positive command of moral law, since the reason can give the 
principle alone, and the conscience bears witness only to the 
motive, while the application and the effects must depend on 
the judgment.” But with Theophrastus this was no faéry 
fancy; he made his statement and maintained its cause hourly; 
of that his many writings testify, but there are also, to the proof, 
scores of living apostles known and read of all men, 
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“NEITHER is there, was there, nor will there be, any other Golden 
Age possible, save only in this, in new increase of worth and 
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wisdom—that is to say, therefore, in the new arrival among us 
of wise and worthy men.” To which words of Carlyle we give 
our whole consent, finding in this Intelligence a taste of the 
Golden Age given to our life. It made clear to us how the 
purpose of man may be fulfilled. When an individual, a 
clear, comprehensive, penetrative understanding, that has 
mastered all sound science, is combined with a will not only 
firm, but pure and upright, such an individual has attained the 
great object of his existence. We get this statement from a 
philosopher, we have its consummation in Theophrastus, “ Be 
ye perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect ”"— 
a command which he devoutly repeated—might be received as 
the Divine charge to which he constantly moulded himself. 

Finding, then, such perfectness in the man _ himself, and an 
exact manifestation of it in his thoughts, words and works—in 
national affairs now making a Constitution for a State, now 
framing treaties, now a counsellor of kings, now conferring with 
artisans ; turning him 

“ To any cause of policy, 


The Gerdian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter "— 


yet watchful of the forms of speech which explain and rule the 
phenomena of daily life; like Confucius ever seeking in vain for 
a kingdom where his wisdom might rule through its whole 
estate, and yet making himself a kingdom in the minds of men 
wherever he moves or rests; vigilant in all his intercourse— 
“you can't fix your eye on him but his presently flash on you; 
he is never off his guard, he won't give you an advantage, 
even when he does not look at you; his thoughts seem to be 
busy amongst your own thoughts, tracing your words and 
actions to their source, contemplating your motives at his ease” 
—these words, from the most delicate of our female delineators of 
character, bodying forth the lofty creature of her imagination, 
coldly represent this our Intelligence in all his intercourse ; in 
this personal intercourse so vigilant—nay, so supreme and 
convincing, that we must acknowledge his power 


‘* To be exact, transcendent and divine, 
Which does so strongly and so sweetly move,” 


and yet no less so when he chooses to adapt himself to the 
multitude, with eloquent persuasion as honey on his tongue, 
although most frequently he ‘sought by indignant utterance 
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with individuals and multitudes, to burst the deadly bands of 
indifference or party prejudice that 


“ Bound them 
With Styx nine times round them—” 


so finding and having experience of this Intelligence can it be 
thought that we had aught but gratefulness for having the 
privilege of its intimacy? The fire-showers of his indigna- 
tion were submitted to by his disciples as cheerfully as the 
meal of his master’s bitter gourd by Lokman— 

‘“« Have I received at thine hands 


Favours so sweet they went to my heart's root, 
And could I not accept one bitter fruit?” 


What indeed were trials or chastisement (yet all intended for 
good), what even public disparagement, in comparison with the 
blessings he bestowed; allegiance to him was fealty to truth; no 
wonder that those once under his spell, if honest in their speech, 
only used in regard to him general and large terms, even as 
Hiero the King, in speaking of Archimedes, “ From hencefor- 
ward, whatsoever Archimedes speaketh, it must be believed.” 


Vs 


‘TTHEOPHRASTUS had to find in Islam Christian virtues no longer 
existing in Christendom. His last years were spent on the free 
hills of Switzerland; he might have said with the poet-patriot, 
“ What you term policy, and which I wish that you had rather 
called patriotic piety, has, if I may say so, almost left me, who 
was charmed with so sweet a sound without a country.” Remote 
from his nation in cast of thought and pure aspiration, and yet 
ever holding it in his heart; scarcely recognised as belonging to 
his land, yet, while he embraced all, holding it chief amongst 
ts brethren of the earth; out from men, yet ever amongst them; 
finding a solitude in the city, yet converting his country 
seclusion into a place populous with highest intercourse; 
making politics spiritual, beautiful, world-embracing, the true 
constructive power for a brotherhood of nations; writing nor 
novel, nor poem, nor epic, yet in word and deed never ceasing 
to give the full epic of national life—it must be said, and we 
say it, that his name does, as ever did his presence, bring 
before the mind how the full stature of a man may be attained, 
—“a man, that is, of an angel.” 
LAUNCELOT Cross. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 1 

: iu 

MR. GRANTLEY WINN RENEWS HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH THE fi 

“LITTLE WONDER.” ti 

“Come, give us a taste of your quality,” " 

HAMLET. a 

Str HaRoiD and Grantley scoured the covers for woodcock till st 

towards dusk. As they came to a small wood, about a mile Ww 

from the village, Sir Harold proposed that they should separate, p 
each taking one side of the plantation, and rejoining each other 

at a given point. To this Grantley willingly agreed, but as m 

soon as his uncle had departed on his beat, and Leatherhead, Ra 

with the dogs, had disappeared into the heart of the wood, a 

he turned his face towards the village, and walked off at a sit 

brisk pace, leaving the woodcock, so far as he was con- lin 


cerned, to a prolonged immunity from destruction. As he 
entered the village, he approached the smithy, in the ruddy 
light of which he perceived the figures of Joe Ribstone and his 
son, the former turning a heated bar of iron on the anvil, while 
the latter helped to mould it into shape with repeated blows 
from the hammer. Near them stood Mrs. Ribstone, small and 
frail, yet as though she were from time to time intervening amid 
the noisy tempest of blows with supplications in-regard to some 
matter which she considered of the last importance. Twilight 
having now come fully on, and Mr. Winn being conscious that 
he was sufficiently invisible, he paused for a moment to over 
hear what was going on. ; 

“ Nay, but Joe, dear, don’t ye be so hard upon the poor at 
said Mrs. Ribstone, deprecatingly. “If he’s set his heart upoa 
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the girl, why not? I’m sure she’s repented of her folly, if ever 
girl has.” 

“Repented!” sneered Mr. Ribstone, as he paused for a 
moment in his work. “ Yes, the penitentiary’s the place for 
such goods, not a respectable man’s house. It ain’t a bit of use, 
dame, your standing there and supplicatin’ like that, for I’m 
determined to be as hard in the matter as this bit of iron afore 
it was put in the flames; and so I tell ye.” And the black- 
smith, seizing a hammer, beat shower after shower of flame- 
flakes out upon Mr. Winn, standing in the darkness. 

“Well, but, Joe, couldn’t ye make your heart a bit softer 
towards Jack and the poor girl, just as the iron gets soft with 
being in the fire a little time?” said the little woman, 
appealingly. “'There’s none of us but needs a touch of the 
furnace to melt us a bit, so the parson says; and with respect 
to poor Patty, how can we expect to pray, ‘Forgive us our 
trespasses,’ exceptin’ first we forgive them that have trespassed 
against us?” 

“Come, old woman, none of your Methody stuff, for I won't 
stand it,” roared Mr. Ribstone, as he came down on the iron 
with a blow that seemed to illumine the smithy with a sudden 
pyrotechnical display. 

“It ain’t no Methody stuff, as you know well, Joe; and in 
making the charge against me you do me a grievous injustice,” 
said Mrs. Ribstone, with reproachful warmth. “I’ve never been 
a Methody, and never mean to be, but have always had a 
sitting in the parish church, where I mean to go as long as my 
limbs will carry me. It were no Methody, but Parson 
Troutbeck himself, who spoke to me only last week respecting 
Jack and poor Patty. ‘Mrs. Ribstone,’ he says, in his kindly 
way, ‘you and your husband must pass over Martha Wren’s 
offence, and if your son is still of the mind to marry her 
you must give consent. If the Master Himself could allow a 
greater sinner than she to bathe His blessed teet with her tears, 
and wipe them with the hairs of her head, is it for poor worms 
like us to shut the door on an erring ‘sister?’ Them, Joe, were 
his very words.” The blacksmith paused once more in his 
labonrs, and wiped the grimy sweat from off his brow, as he 
said, “I don’t know as I know a better, a more uprighter, nor 
“ more unpretentious parson, in all the country round, than 
Parson Troutbeck ; and I don’t know as I know a more kinder- 
hearted, more civil-spoken, nor more less-inclined-to-meddle-in 
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other-people’s-business kind of a gentleman than him; but 
mark my words, Mrs. Ribstone, not even for Parson Troutbeck 
will I budge an inch from what I’ve already said. Martha may 
be a erring sister, or a erring cousin, or a erring anything else 
you please, but if ever Jack attempts to bring her up to my 
door, nothing is more certain in this world than that I'll shut it 
in her face.” 

“Which you may rest quite assured [ll never give you the 
chance of doing, father,” said Jack, as he applied his hand 
to the great bellows, and awaked the slumbering ashes into such 
brilliant radiance that Grantley shrunk back a full yard, for 
fear of being caught eavesdropping. “Say not a word more, 
mother. Father's determined upon taking his course, and so 
am I upon taking mine. To-morrow I shall look out for a job 
elsewhere than here. I can always earn my fifteen shillings 
a week as a journeyman smith—and that'll be quite sufficient to 
keep me and Patty and little Fan; any way, for a time.” 

“So that’s the fancy man, is it?” said Mr. Winn to 
himself, as he walked on. “If I could only catch Mr. 
Bellows-blower by himself in some quiet lane, wouldn't I send 
him off to court his rustic charmer with his sooty visage con- 
siderably more sable than she is accustomed to see it—that’s 
all!” Presently he reached Stradford’s leading inn, the “ Little 
Wonder,” in the porch of which its landlord, Mr. Cornish, 
was solacing himself with that particular description of pipe 
called a “churchwarden.” “Why, if this isn’t the very 
public at which I got tight the last time I was down in this 
cursed place!” he muttered to himself. “And there’s the same 
old boy who helped to support my trembling limbs up to the 
mansion of my greatly scandalised uncle. It strikes me I shall 
be none the worse for a sip of something renovating after all the 
day's disgusting annoyances, so here goes. Hullo, old chap, 
how are you? You haven't forgotten me, I suppose ?” 

“It's never Mr. Grantley Winn—him as Cobb and I 
carried up to Wintoun the night he got so precious— 
well, what shall I say not to seem unpolite?—so precious 
groggy about the basement story!” cried Mr. Cornish, coming 
forward with a grin. “Why, so it is, as I'm a free-born 
Briton! Well, sir, how are you? Im truly glad to see you 
again. If there is anything I can do for you, either in a small 


humble to command.” 


way or a great way, only riame it, and I'm your most obedient, 
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« All right, Cornish ; just fetch me a pint of your best brandy, 
some hot water, sugar, and a lemon,” said Mr. Winn, seating 
himself in the bar. “The evenings are getting chilly.” Mr. 
Winn had sat for about an hour, sipping brandy-and-water, 
and chatting with the loquacious and genial host of the “ Little 
Wonder,” when the two Ribstones, father and son, entered the 
bar and called for a pot of ale. They appeared to be on better 
terms than when Grantley last saw them, for the elder black- 
smith, handing the foaming tankard to his son before his own 
lips had touched it, said, “ There, simple Simon, bury all resent- 
ment in that ‘ere flowing bowl—at any rate for the time being.” 
They seated themselves on a bench at a little distance from the 
young gentleman, whom they evidently did not recognise, and 
whose presence seemed to excite in them no curiosity. Mr. 
Winn’s pint of brandy had by this time fallen to a very low 
ebb, and its effects were beginning to be unmistakably visible 
in the heightened hectic of his cheeks and the unwonted lustre 
in his protuberant orbs. “Eh, Cornish,” he cried, looking 
across at Jack Ribstone, and winking at the landlord, “I 
say, you know, it seems to me no uncommon case to fall in with 
spooneys who are only too thankful to take the pickings of their 
betters’ leavings, even though our highly respectable papa does 
strongly object to the course in question.” 

“Ah, so I suppose, sir,” replied Mr, Cornish, innocently, and 
failing to reciprocate the wink. “Half a pint’s better than no 
beer—that’s about the upshot of it—eh, sir?” Neither of the 
Ribstones took any notice of Mr. Winn’s remark; indeed, they 
seemed unconscious of his having spoken. “Know anything, 
Cornish, of that loose fish Patty Wren, who was sent down here 
1 from London in disgrace nearly a year ago?” continued 
Grantley, staring full at the younger blacksmith with a mixture 
of concentrated hate and sottishness. 

Jack started now asif a reptile had stung him, and looked over 
, at Mr. Winn. “I may be mistaken,” he said, “ but it strikes me 
you're no other than the Mr. Winn—Sir Harold’s nephew, that 
is—who was down in these parts some three years ago; but 
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4 whether or no, | must give you to: understand, sir, that Ill not 
a sit here and allow any man to speak disrespectful of Martha 


Wren—not if it was the Emperor of Rooshia himself.” 

“Oh, you won't, will you, you impertinent, bellows-blowing 
young jackanapes?” cried Grantley. “We'll see about that, 
Take that to begin with,” and he dashed the heeltap in his 
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glass in the blacksmith’s face. Jack was on him in a moment, 
but the vigour of his attack upsetting the equilibrium of 
both, they rolled together over the bench and on to the floor, 
the young blacksmith being uppermost, with his knee on 
Grantley’s chest. 

“ Recall them words, or [ll punch your head in for ye!” he 
cried, as his adversary gasped and struggled in vain beneath 
him. 

“Now then, Jack Ribstone, !m not going to have none of 
these ‘ere games on my premises,” said the landlord, pulling 
Jack on to his legs. “The ‘Little Wonder’ has always bore a 
respectable character, and a respectable character I mean it shall 
remain.” 

“But this ain't exactly fair, in my opinion, Mr. Cornish, and 
fair play is what T'm going to see,” said the old blacksmith, 
interposing. “You've heard what young putty-face here has 
been saying, and likewise what he did. He’s insulted my boy 
fearful, and though I’m as dead against Jack marrying Patty Wren 
asa man can be, I ain't going to stand. by and see the boy 
deprived of his legitimate and proper revenge.” 

“That's entirely your concern, Mr. Ribstone, and maybe, in 
this instance, you're not altogether beside the mark,” replied the 
landlord. “But if they must settle their affairs let ’em settle 
‘em out in the back yard, where their noise will not attract the 
notice of the British public.” 

Under ordinary circumstances Mr. Winn would probably have 
thought this a case in which discretion would be the better part 
of valour, but he had so soaked himself with brandy that he 
found his heart beating with an unwonted fit of courageous 
fury, and he adjourned to the battle-place, without in the least 
suspecting that the courage in question might be of the quality 
commonly called Dutch. They took off their coats, but the 
result of the combat, which was never doubtful, was also swift- 
With one terrific blow, right from the shoulder, Jack Ribstone 
proved the truth of Martha’s assertion respecting the strength of 
his arm, and sent Mr. Winn reeling on to a heap of broken 
crockery at the back of the yard, where, between the punish- 
ment itself and the fumes of the liquor, he lay without sense or 
motion, those elegant features of his, which were the admiration 
of Miss Darby and Miss Warboys, presenting a deplorable 
spectacle of shapelessness, dirt, and blood. 

“Blow me, Jack, if you ain't left your mark on the 
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curmudgeon!” said Mr. Ribstone, with a chuckle. “You've 
beat out his elegant physiognomy like a bit of oldiron. Give us 
your hand, my lad. I’ve half a mind to think twice about that 
wench of yours since you've shown such a sperrit, and hammered 
her maligner so handsomely.” 

“Tsay, this ’ere’s a pretty business,” cried the landlord. 
“IT can’t in conscience blame ye, Jack, it’s true, nor yet 
considerably pity the young jackanapes, who brought his own 
punishment on hisself; but all the same, Joe Ribstone, you 
must lend a hand to get him up to the Manor, for what betwixt 
the drubbing and the drink ’tis certain sure he'll never find his 
way there of his own motion, as the lawyers say, and if we 
leave him here a pretty pickle I'll get into with the baronite. 
Come, pull yourself together, sir,” he continued, helping 
Grantley to his legs. “’T will not be the first time you've had 
to go home on a pair of patent uman crutches, warranted not 
to upset.” 

Mr. Winn was put comfortably to bed, and Sir Harold 
having had a version of the affair from the landlord—of course, 
on the part of Mr. Cornish, a very uncompromising one—and 
perceiving that in spite of all his kindly endeavours his nephew 
was determined to prove himself a mauvais sujet, he got him 
back to London as soon as possible, where, from henceforth, the 
discomfited young gentleman spent one-half of his time in 
perching upon a three-legged stool in his Uncle Richard's bank, 
and the other half in trying to renew his acquaintance with Miss 
Rogers, at the “Mermaid.” “Ah, Patty, ’twill not be for such 
a prodigal as him that they'll ever have to kill the fatted calf or 
bring forth the ring and the best robe—eartless and ’eart- 
breaking libertine that he is!” observed Mrs, Plumtree, after 
Martha had recounted Mr, Winn’s behaviour to herself, 








CHAPTER XXXYV. 


THE SHADOW ON THE BOWER. 


“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 
Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy ; 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 


He sees it in his joy.” 
WorpDSWORTH. 


‘* So dear to Heaven is saintly chastity 
That when a soul is found sincerely so, 
A thousand liveried angels lackey her.” 
Comus. 
“It was thou, a man mine equal, my guide, and mine acquaintance.”—Tue Boox 


or PsaL™s. 


EXACTLY five years and a half have passed away since Sir 
Harold Winn sat in the library, toasting his toes before the fire, 
and anxiously awaiting the advent of Mrs. Plumtree, who should 
announce to him the birth of his first-born. During those five 
years no second infant has appeared on the scene; Horace, as he 


has been the first-born, bids fair to be the last-born, This, how- 
ever, is a circumstance which causes no disappointment either to 
his father or his mother. Sir Harold and Lady Winn are per- 
fectly contented with their one darlmg, and daily offer up 
sincerest praises to Heaven for having vouchsafed them such a 
treasure, without proffering the slightest request for an addition, 
even in the shape of a daughter. And, to their unspeakable bliss, 
their boy has thriven wonderfully. The ailments common to 
early infancy seem to have shunned him as though they had 
beheld his tutelary angel waving them off with authoritative 
gesture. He is unfamiliar with croup, and has never known 
measles. His infantine organisation has developed itself with 
a sort of quiet, unconscious vigour, wholly destitute of any of 
that constitutional irritation which so often mars the progress of 
an otherwise happy childhood; and his temper—owing, 
naturally, to his uniform health—has been distinguished by such 
sweetness that it has been the pride and delight of his nurse, 
and even of Mrs. Plumtree, who is wont to remark to the cook 
that though the Winns were always famous for good temper 
this’one is a patch above them all, and beats anything she ever 
saw in her life. It is a lovely afternoon in the leafy month of 
June, and Horace and his mother come forth to stroll among the 
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shrubberies, the child drawing a little go-cart. Sir Harold is 
absent, attending to his duties as a magistrate, the greater part 
of which consists in trying poachers, whom the baronet, 
in the absurd softness of his nature, is always wanting to let 
off. His wife, however, expects him back before the gong 
sounds to dress for dinner. There is one guest staying at the 
Manor, and only one—Captain Algernon Featherhead, Horace’s 
godfather. The Captain has been back from India about a fort- 
night, and has been enjoying the hospitality of Sir Harold and 
Evelyn since the day of his arrival. During his five years’ absence 
in the East, Lady Winn has, in redemption of her promise, 
written to him regularly —written to him charming letters, full 
of that frank gaiety, and delightful, sprightly chit-chat, and 
hearty, sympathetic friendship, which not seldom characterise the 
epistles of the best types of cultivated female minds, strong in 
their native innocence and honesty. Sometimes it was to rally 
him upon the low spirits as to which he was perpetually sending 
dismal communications; sometimes to prompt him to high aims 
and heroic endeavour; sometimes to divert him with wonderful 
items regarding the welfare and the mental precocity of his 
godson Horace. Sir Harold often added a note of his own to 
the budget, and not unfrequently supplied the place of his wife 
in the correspondence when Evelyn, owing to the pressure of 
domestic duties, found it impossible to be in time for the mail. 
Of course, when the Captain landed in England Sir Harold 
would not hear of the nephew of his dear old brother officer, 
Horace Chetwynd, going anywhere before he had paid a long 
visit to Wintoun Manor. Since he had established himself 
there Captain Featherhead’s habitual depression seemed to have 
diminished, in a great measure, before the radiant influences of 
his host and hostess, and the latter very soon became convinced 
that Miss Moorhouse was not and never had been the cause of 
it. On this particular afternoon the Captain is supposed to have 
gone for a solitary walk and a smoke. There is one very 
noticeable thing about the youthful Horace, and which is the 
cause of extreme perplexity and disappointment to his parentse— 
viz.. his rooted and unvarying aversion to this godfather of his. 
The same deep antipathy which possessed him on his christening 
day possesses him still, only if anything in a profounder degree, 
for having arrived at an age endowed with some degree of dis- 
criminating intelligence, it can hardly be that the Captain’s 
grim moustache is the only cause of the dislike. Horace, at five- 
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and-a-half years of age, is what practised and discriminating 
judges in such matters would regard as a very interesting child. 
He is well grown for his years, though not coarsely robust-look- 
ing; the intellectual in him evidently preponderates over the 
merely animal. The opulent masses of dark curling hair, the 
deep violet, brooding eyes, with their heavily fringed lids, the 
grave, expressive little mouth, and the slightly pale though by 
no means unhealthy complexion, all bear witness to an or- 
ganisation of uncommon refinement, and to a marked and 
special idiosynerasy. And this is indeed the fact ; Horace plays 
with his toys like other healthy children, but he leaves them 
willingly—nay, eagerly—to listen as his mother touches some 
soft melody on the piano, or to hear her read some musical page 
from the poets. His father and mother perceive with delight 
that he is no merely rosy-cheeked, plump little Philistine, nor 
likely by-and-by to develop into a muscular Christian, with no 
higher ambition than to have a high cricketing average, or to 
row stroke in an University eight. They behold in him an 
ever-increasing tendency towards “sweetness and light ;” they 
are aware of the spiritual gleam that settles on his head, as he 
travels smoothly along the enchanted paths of infancy. What, 
above all things, ravishes Sir Harold is to notice that his boy 
has caught in his expression the divine beauty of his mother’s 
smile. Evelyn is often puzzled by the strange questions he 
asks her. She tells him one morning the story of the Divine 
Redemption. In the balmy evening he is sitting on her knee, 
looking up at the starry floor of heaven above their heads, and 
she tells him that many of the planets he is watching are as big 
as our earth, and supposed to be inhabited. He ponders for a 
little, and then, turning his great, dreamy eyes upon her, says, 
“But, mamma, if there are so many other worlds filled with 
people like us, how does God contrive to save them all? He 
doesn’t send Jesus Christ to be crucified in every one of them, 
does He? That would be too much suffering, wouldn’t it, 
mamma?” To which the mother can only reply by smiling, 
and saying, “I cannot tell, darling, any more than you cam 
Perhaps we shall both know some day.” Horace toddles om 
before his mother with his go-cart until they come to & 
favourite bower, luxuriant with honeysuckle and clematis, i 
which they love to linger by the hour, enjoying each otheré 
companionship. When Horace has ha! enough of driving his 
cart to market he generally perches on her knee, and makes het 
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read aloud some of his favourite verses. Just behind the arbour 
runs the wall of the kitchen garden, and, smothered in ivy, and 
half concealed by surrounding shrubs, ie a little door, through 
which Sir Harold is fond of letting himself into the neighbouring 
pleasaunce when he returns from his walks. Lady Winn takes 
her usual seat, and presently Horace, leaving his cart, comes 
and stands by her knee, and looking up in her face earnestly, 
says, “Mamma, I am so glad Captain Featherhead has not 
wanted to come with us to-day. Do you think he will soon go 
away altogether?” 

“ Why do you wish him to go away, Horry, dear?” 

“T don’t like him, mamma, and I never shall like him.” 

“But, dearest, you know he is a great friend of papa’s, and 
besides, he is your own godfather.” 

“T wish he wasn’t,” said Horace. “I would rather have 
Leatherhead for my godfather, or Dr. Roebuck. I think 
he is a nasty man, mamma, and I know I shall always hate him.” 

“Oh, Horry, you are full of prejudice against poor Algernon,” 
said his mother, laughing, yet feeling that the child’s words 
made her uncomfortable, she knew not *why. After this she 
read to him one of Sir Walter Scott’s battle-pieces, and the 
little man got fired with military enthusiasm, and marched up 
and down the arbour, waving his little horse-whip, and shouting, 
“And Stanley was the cry!” to his mother’s infinite delight. He 
paused to take breath, and flushed with rosy excitement, was 
about to resume with “Charge, Chester, charge!” when the 
shadow of a man fell upon the arbour floor, and Captain 
Featherhead stood before them. Evelyn started, and an 
unwonted and unaccountable sensation of fear crept over 
her. She had received this man, as her husband’s friend and 
protégé, with all the warm and trusting friendship of which her 
affectionate nature was capable, and had, indeed, been to him 
as the tenderest of sisters, yet lately she had had to own to 
herself that she was getting weary of his barren talk, which 
never seemed to lead to anything but morbid and lackadaisical 
allusions to a mysterious melancholy that afflicted him; and 
she was beginning to reproach herself for feeling half inclined to 
echo Horry’s wish that the Captain would speedily be gone. In 
spite of her sisterly affection, she felt strangely annoyed by the 
present intrusion. Though she scarcely knew why, she had 
felt inexpréssibly relieved to think that she and her boy were 
going to have their afternoon all to themselves. 
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“Why, Algernon,” she said, with something of a cold 
astonishment in her manner unusual to her, “I thought you had 
gone for a good long walk to Netherbrook, and would probably 
fall in with Harold on your way home.” 

Horace had crept up to his mother, and stood facing his 
godfather, with a frown on his brow, which he was at no 
pains to disguise, Captain Featherhead, darkening the en- 
trance with his presence, looked like some black conspirator 
waiting for a preconcerted signal, or like some arch-bandit 
breaking suddenly on the repose of destined victims. There 
was a wild, greedy, fearfully unholy, and yet withal cruelly 
reckless fire in his aspect, which made Evelyn instinctively 
blush and almost shudder when she looked up at him. A rapid 
yet visible gleam of hate shot over his dark features as his eye 
fell upon Horace standing defiantly beside his mother. He 
gazed at Evelyn for a moment, as if rooted to the spot by some 
occult enchantment. A mystical, infernal spell, charged with | 


some subtle and deleterious mesmerism, seemed for the moment | 
to be thrown over, and to be oppressing, that flower-clad and 
summery bower. ; { 

“T have attempted a walk, Evelyn,” he said, in a husky and ’ 
half-tremulous voice, “ but it would not do. As the steel must 
follow the loadstone, whether it will or not, so must I be drawn l 
towards you. I could walk no farther alone; I felt that I must | 
come and talk to you. 1 will sit down by you, and we will chat 
together, for I burn to tell you much.” He advanced a step, n 
and was going to seat himself beside her, but she rose abruptly. I 
Something sent a trembling through her, yet she said, gaily, h 
with perfect outward self-possession— 

“I think, Algernon, we will postpone our chat till we get h 
home. It is getting late, and Horry and I are beginning to feel “ 
our grotto rather chilly. Give me your arm, and on our way fo 
you can tell me what it is you wish to say that is absorbing y 
your mind so much; and above all things, dear Algernon, let me a 


try and persuade you once for all to try and shake off these 

strange and gloomy moods which fill you with fancies about — 
my continual companionship being indispensable to your happi- 
ness. Come, Horry darling.” Taking the boy’s hand in hers — 
she made a movement to leave the arbour, but Captain — 
Featherhead: placed himself in front of her, and coined hold f 
her arm. on .e 
“You shall not go, Evelyn. I will speak to you.” 
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“Mamma wants to go home. Let go her hand, and get out 
of the way, you nasty rude man,” cried Horace, passionately, 
and beginning to kick lustily at his godfather’s shins. 

“Algernon! What has come over you? What do you 
mean?” cried Lady Winn, wrenching her arm from his grasp, 
and trying to slip past him. 

He intercepted her again, and pushed the boy aside. At 
this moment a cheery voice, followed by a loud whistle, sounded 
on the air. 

“Run, Horry,” gasped Lady Winn. “ The little door, darling ; 
it’s your father whistling to Ponto.” Before she had got the 
words out the little man had darted off, and pulled open the door 


just as Sir Harold was putting his hand upon it on the other 


side. “Papa,” he screamed, seizing his father by the coat, 
“ quick—quick—to the summer-house! The horrid Captain is 
trying to kill mamma.” There are moments of crisis when we 
need not explanations; we have intuitions, and they illumine all. 
Sir Harold asked not a thing; he saw his boy’s face, and that was 
enough. In a moment he had cleared the few yards of ground 
to the arbour, and took in at a glance the situation which burst 
upon him. 

“Hold him, Ponto!” and in an instant the grand Newfound- 
land had pinned Captain Featherhead to the ground, while 
Evelyn fell fainting upon the bosom of her husband. 

“For God’s sake, Winn, take your dog off, he is throttling 
me!” groaned the Captain, as he struggled with the animal, 
Horace standing by the while, and encouraging Ponto with all 
his might. 

“Come here, Ponto!” cried Sir Harold, as he chafed his wife’s 
hands; and the Captain being released tottered to his legs. 
“T had half a mind to let the brute finish what he had begun, 
for he would have worried you like a rat, Algernon; but I spare 
you for the sake of dear old Chetwynd, who little thought what 
a monster he was committing to my affection,” said Sir Harold, 
speaking ina low, stern voice, in which horrified anger and the 
keenest anguish were equally mixed. “Now, begone!” he con- 
tinued, pointing to the entrance, “and be it at your own peril if 
you are ever again found within the grounds of Wintoun Manor. 
Your baggage shall be sent after you to Netherbrook.” 

The a gnashed his gleaming teeth with fury at the 
words, an cing at Horace, who was bending over his mother, 
shook his fist at him, and hissed out: “I swear to you, Harold 
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Winn, that I will some day visit this disgusting conduct of yours 
on the head of that brat there. I am deluged with insults 
through a misunderstanding; but mark my words, I will dog 
your boy's footsteps through life, and make him pay the penalty 
of his father’s insolence.” And then he was gone. Evelyn, who 
had opened her eyes, tried to raise her arm and throw it round her 
little son, as if, somehow, the sense of the malediction had found its 
way through the avenues of half-returning consciousness, and 
she would fain shield him from its blasting effects. 


THE END. 














LITERARY QUAINTNESS. 


BY P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D. 


FACTS, circumstances, events, render it not improbable that far 
in the depths of history human feeling presented material 
differences, not only in degree but in kind, from that which is 
exhibited at the present day. When we contemplate the vast 
extent and endless diversity of the works, mechanical, artistic, 
literary, of our forefathers, it is difficult to resist the conclusion 
that some mighty moral, some momentous material cause or 
influence, must have been at work in order to the consumma- 
tion of those stupendous effects. The Great Wall of China, the 
Pyramids of Egypt, the cave temples of India, the Druidical 
stones, circles, &c., the vast{roads and watercourses of ancient 
times, all indicate, not only a stupendous physical or mechanical 
resource, but a concentrated fire of emotion, an intense earnest- 
ness of desire or will, resolved and competent to set in motion a 
powerful enginery of effective-working tools. So, likewise, if 
we consider the gigantic projects of conquest, the tremendous 
armies, the murderous conflicts, the harrowing massacres, the 
utter ruin and combustion, the periodical turmoils and revolu- 
tions, which characterised the political proceedings of some of 
the potentates of old, we are strongly urged to conclude that 
the motive, the passions and feelings, which actuated these pro- 
ceedings must have been, according to modern notions, some- 
thing superlatively strong. When we read (as we always do 
with unfeigned pleasure) about the special tastes, the special 
proclivities, of the men of old, their truly acute and compre- 
hensive sense-perceptions, their logical method of contemplating 
duties, their large-hearted and readily kindled emotiveness, 
their patience and profound respect for established anthority, 
civil and religious, the literature they delighted in, the arts 
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they constructed, the sports they revelled in, we may, perhaps,. 
come to regard their moral condition as intrinsically different, 
not only in degree but in kind, from what is commonly exhibited 
at the present day. 

The particular order and disposition of the scenes of nature,. 
such as an extensive prevalence of savage woods and dismal 
mountains, an unreclaimed shagginess of field and dale, the 
absence or comparative unfrequency of edifices, buildings, 
homesteads, or of any beautiful architectural feature, must work 
a material change and diversity in the character of the emotions 
thereby excited. The peculiar disposition or relationship sub- 
sisting between men, as friend or as foe, which prevailed in old, 
immature conditions of society, the absence of the arts of social 
intercourse, of secure and powerful government, of effective 
softening and refining influences, must inevitably induce a 
social feeling of a species not common in more advanced and 
civilised conditions of society and politics. The crises of 
religious and _ political revolutions, the feverish excitement 
attending a state of insecurity, of impending deprivation, or 
dissolution of cherished rights and liberties, of liability to be 
deposed, robbed, murdered—the social condition, too, which 
requires but one sole and absorbing interest, as, for instance, 
that of love at the time of the troubadours—all these must 
necessarily cherish and develop an order and intensity ot 
emotion which are utterly unknown in later, more matured, 
and more secure conditions of society and government, With 
the earth differently disposed and featured, with every excitant 
and stimulant in the mental and moral world specially pointed 
and adjusted, and advantageously disposed, special motives 
would come to operate, particular emotions would be displayed, 
the expression whereof would constitute a peculiar, specific, 
unmistakable literary type, and would produce effects and 
consequences mighty in degree and extent. If only these 
objective agencies be fully adequate, and provided that the 
hearts wherein they operate be healthy, then a specially prolifie 
and illustrious literary era, crowned with immortal laurel, will be 


insured. It is only necessary to study the character, both in — 


morals and politics, of the English nation during the reign 
of Elizabeth and in that of Charles II. respectively, to discern — 
the rationale of the fundamental difference subsisting between — . 
the respective literatures thereof. If the moral character of a — 
nation determines, either immediately or eventually, the course — 
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of its political history, and its form and method of government, 
much more surely and effectually will it determine, either at 
a particular time or altogether, the mould and form, the matter 
and manner, of its vernacular literature. 

But more particularly will the range and specific character of 
emotion prevalent amongst the men of old be discerned and 
elicited by a patient and thoughtful inspection of such of their 
literary monuments as have survived untarnished the lapse of 
time. Poetry, in its many forms and hues, is supposed to 
comprehend the expression, by measured breaks and panses and 
by figurative devices, of those feelings, emotions, sentiments, 
which are sufficiently strong, decisive, normal, healthy, im- 
portant, emphatic, to reasonably demand some more adequate 
and memorable vehicle than that of mere plain prose. That 
poetry will live long and unshrivelled amongst the archives of 
a nation’s genius which most completely and entirely answers 
to this description. Touched by this unerring test, whatever 
rhymes utter a full, harmonious .sound will endure with the 
freshness of youth for ages, and will carry for ever the 
imperishable lustre of original genius. 

In early ages the bards, sagas, skalds, minnesingers, rhyming 
chroniclers, troubadours, jongleurs, wandering and other pro- 
fessional minstrels furnished poetical strains, recitatives, legends, 
chronicles, or romances which were supposed to be the most apt 
and appropriate expressions of the emotions and sentiments pre- 
dominant at the period, Imagination, pathos, fiery intensity of 
feeling, dramatic energy, picturesque description, and a certain 
simplicity of style and diction, characterised these early poetical 
strains. Men in these early ages, comparatively fresh-sprung 
from nature, had not yet cast off the swaddling-clothes cf feel- 
ing. Uncultured, rude, and intellectually obtuse, they yet 
evinced a large and fertile heart, a capacity for feeling, which 
later ages cannot experience. Hence their poetical strains, such 
as they are, are invariably of sterling material, original and true, 
not artificially constructed, with writhing throes and racking 
labour, for effect or. for filthy-lucre, but the veritable offspring of 
a sane mind, overflowing with an exuberance of healthy emotion, 
powerfully moved, but not to the overthrowing of its stable 
equilibrium. Thus, throughout Percy's “Reliques of Ancient 
Povtry ” we have a modern compilation of some of the choicest 
flowers culled from the rare and radiant garden of mediwval - 
feeling. They are written for the most part in the iambio ~ 
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ty measure of twelve or fourteen syllables rhyming in couplets, 
at as, €.g.— 

































“It standeth so ; a deed is do 
Whereof great harm shall grow ; 
My destiny is for to die 


A shameful death, I trow "—&c. 








Be it remembered that the vast majority of these ancient 
ballads were, if not the direct creation of feudal society, at 
least an almost indispensable feature or requisite thereof. 
During the long winter evenings, immured in their grim and 
stony strongholds, unsolaced by the light of a lofty literature, 
and released from any pressing and serious duty, the proprietors 
of the feudal domains and their retainers hearkened with 
wonder and delight to tales, stories, legends, sung or recited 
with professional power and skill by minstrels, whose calling in 
most cases challenged respect, and readily obtained them 
admission within the castle walls. The isolated, monotonous 
individual character of the feudal life and society wrought a 
special stamp of motive and disposition upon the hearts of the 
men submitted thereto. “Men (at that time) were more rough, 
passionate, and original than we now see them; both good and 
bad qualities existed in greater excess, and were combined in 
more extraordinary forms in different individuals.” Recent 
researches upon the medieval brain show that greater diversi- 
ties in pomt of its size existed between individuals during the 
Middle Ages than what is now known to exist. The relation 
which the various members of the feudal society bore towards 
one another were more close and intimate, more sacred and 
inviolable, than what we commonly see amongst persons living 
at the present day. Hence in old times there was furnished 
abundant scope for the development and cultivation of a certain 
special and peculiar species of emotion which is rare to-day, and 
which may be viewed clearly mirrored in the bright and sheeny 
old ballads of the English and other languages. 

The character of the ballad assumed its tone and colouring 
from the particular temperament of the nation whence it sprang. 
Thus the Spanish ballads were eminently light-tinted and 
cheerful, while the Danish were decidedly sombre, grave, and _ 
dark. But independently of this general colouring and charac- _ 
teristic, there may, we think, be discovered a special tone and i 
flavour of feeling and emotion, arising, it may be, from certain — 
social conditions, an imperfect civilisation, and a consequent: | s 
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more animalised or what is sometimes termed “ natural” con- 
dition of the race. An examination of the texture of these old 
rhymes will convince us of their strictly material constitution. 
Everywhere we! encounter the products of sensuous perception, 
of sensuous imagination. The subject is a battle, a strife, a 
contest, a love affair, or some plain, unvarnished picture of the 
mental state of the narrator. The style of thought is decidedly 
for the most part gay and good-humoured, save where a grave 
touch of pathos intervenes, and then it is the pathos of a light, 
effervescent spirit, not of a dark and sombre one. A cheerful 
ripple continually sparkles on the current of thought. There is 
none of the gravity of the lower animals, but rather of beings 
competent to laugh, and gifted with wit and humour, but 
not capable of governing these noble faculties by the might 
and power of reason. Some peculiar tints and shapes of feeling 
or imagination may, we think, be discerned in the following 
Verses :-— 
“ Up and spak an eldern knieht, 
Sat at the King’s richt kne; 


Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.” 


“‘ My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such perfect joy therein I find 
That it excels all other bliss 
That God or nature hath assigned.” 


It has been considered, with reason, that the ballad, in 
conjunction, perhaps, with some rude species of pastoral epic, 
is the earliest form or mould which the poetical genius of a 
race or nation assumes. The former may be regarded as a 
kind of crude and carelessly constructed epic; and it has been 
considered highly probable that Homer's “ Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” 
as they appear to modern eyes, are but skilful compilations, 
retouched and reburnished, of a series of separately existing 
and crude, imperfect ballads that floated about in the dim 
ages of ancient Greece. But circumstances seem to indicate 
the fact that in early ages men, so far, at least, as their 
emotional and moral constitutions are concerned, participated 
largely in the nature of the lower animals. The old Greeks 
and Romans believed that the pristine condition of mankind 
was little removed from that of the brutes (cf, Horace, Ode i. 
10, Serm. i. 3, 99). Amongst the more perfect specimens of 
the lower animals it has been remarked that the emotions are 
vivid and easily excited, although shellow and evanescent; 
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and their actions are more impetuous and inconsiderate than 
those of civilised men. With this peculiar intensity of passion, 
and the simultaneous poverty of intellectual cultivation and 
reflection, it seems natural that the simple narrative form of 
relation should be almost whoily adopted when men essayed 
to express their original thoughts and sentiments in a literary 
form. The force or energy demanded in the exercise of the 
loftier, nobler faculties was concentrated with doubly redoubled 
activity in the region of the emotions. The simple narrative 
of prose, the form or order of expression wherein the thoughts 
were connected by simple repetition, such would be the scheme 
whereby would be dressed and ranged the literary product. 
Our old writers, up to Clarendon or Walton, are characterised 
by a native vigour, nerve, and effectiveness. They are 
copiously redundant in words, and their sentences are orna- 
mented as if by an imagination vitalised and stimulated by 
& special reading, or a special capacity for art, religion, &e. 
Their love of learning is evinced by an excusable pedantry. 
They use colloquial, sometimes vulgar words and_ phrases. 
Their periods are tediously prolonged; and grace is commonly 
wanting. 

But if the form and manner of the literary product would be 
thuswise influenced and affected by the current condition of 
the feelings, to a still greater and more manifest degree and 
extent would the matter, the substance thereof be modified 
and controlled. Poetry, more than any other literary emanation, 
is tinctured and shaped by the general or the individual traits 
and peculiarities, development and conditions, of the race or 
of the mind whence it springs. If the predominant feature 
and complexion of the mind and temperament be emotional, 
then the poetic spring, in its fitful fall, will be irradiated by 
the gorgeous hues and tints of feeling. Peculiar circumstances, 
extraordinary situations, the bursting of emotional reservoirs, 
would generate peculiarities, idiosyncrasies of emotion; and 
thence the literary matter and expression would necessarily 
participate thereof. It has been remarked that the “ Lives of 
the Saints” was the real literature of the Middle Ages; but 
this only expressed their graver, soberer moods and feelings. 
We are constrained to think, moreover, that the religion of 
the medimwval era, although doubtless it mightily influenced 
and controlled the actions of men, yet was not so thoroughly 
interwoven into the tissue of the soul, did not so deeply 
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saturate the heart and overshadow the spirit, as is 
sometimes imagined. Whence could have sprung, and 
who would have encouraged, those profane ceremonies and 
buffooneries, those masks and moralities, those pageants and 
tableaux vivants, and other public exhibitions, where everything 
sacred, serious, and solemn was frequently covered with ridicule 
—how could these frivolities and fooleries be conducted for 
a moment, if in those old times religion’ had really and fully 
sounded the depths of the human soul? It seems more 
reasonable to think that the semi-animalised natures of our 
ancestors would freely reve] and sport in the diversion and 
merriment furnished by the ballads, fabliaux, novelettes, stories, 
and tales, of a humorous, sarcastic, or sensationally thrilling 
character. 


(To be concluded in our nezt.) 














RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 







THE YOUNG MURDERESS. 










FAKIRNEE was the name of the young wife. She was only 
nine years old, and had been married about three months to one 
Fella Nasho, an inhabitant of Dukhin Shahbazpore, in the 
Backengung district, and already complained of matrimony as a 
very uncomfortable state. She had been hitherto accustomed 
to play all day in her mother’s house, and now disliked to work 
all day in that of her husband; her companions from childhood 
were her equals in age, her principal companion now was a man 
past his thirtieth year. Her sufferings, in fact, were too real, 
too common, not to be intensely felt. They could not make 
her stay in her husband’s house. She was constantly escaping 
from it to her mother’s, whence, however, she was invariably 
brought back. She determined, therefore, to fly to the house 
of her maternal uncle, thinking that no one would seek for her 
there. 

She pondered over the idea for two days and nights, and 
during that period considered as well as she could the chances 
of recapture and chastisement. The chances, she thought, 
were slender, while she felt that the annoyances in her 
husband’s house were unendurable. Stale rice to eat, and 
no one to play with, was horrid misery, and she determined 
to escape from it at any risk. 

There was another child in the house of Fella Nasho, a niece, 
named Boodhee, the child of a deceased brother, and aged 
about six years; but though this child took a great liking to 
Fakirnee, Fakirnee would not condescend to be intimate with 
her. She considered her too small a playmate for herself, and 
hated to be pestered by her. In fact, her company only aggra- 
vated her fancied wretchedness. 

“Well, Boodhee, I have occasion to go out to-day for a 
while. You must remain at home and take care of everything 
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till I come back,” said Fakirnee to the child, with the determi- 
nation of one who had made up her mind to fly. 

“But where will you go to, and why should you not take me 
with you?” 

“Because Iam going a long distance, and you will not be 
able to walk all the way with me, nor will I be able to carry 
you. 

’ «But I will be able to walk with you,” said Boodhee, 
resolutely. 

“No, no, you won't. You must stay here quietly, or I shall 
be very angry with you.” 

But Boodhee protested against this. “I can’t stay here 
alone,” said she. “I would be afraid to do so,” and nothing 
that Fakirnee urged could induce her to remain, 

Fakirnee turned pale with rage, and trembled; but what 
could she do to prevent Boodhee from going with her? And 
so they went out of the house, one following the other, Boodhee 
with unfeigned delight, determined to enjoy a good walk. 

Fakirnee several times told Boodhee to return ; but Boodhee 
would not. The road was narrow and gloomy, and from the 
jungle that skirted both sides of it Fakirnee cut for herself a 
stout stick with a knife which she had brought with her. 

“What will you do with the stick, Fakirnee?” asked Bood- 
hee, 

“T will beat you with it unless you go back.” 

“But I cannot go back now,” expostulated the child. “I 
do not know the road. Will you take me back to the house?” 

“No, you impudent cub of a jackal, I am not going back to 
the house,” and saying this she dragged Boodhee with her into 
a jungle, and there began to belabour her with the stick. 
Boodhee screamed in pain and fear, but there was no one to 
hear her screams. Fakirnee then scratched Boodhee’s face with 
the knife, and when the child was dead she concealed the body 
in the jungle and went her way. 

“There is blood on your clothes, Fakirnee,” were the first 
words of her uncle when she reached his house. 

“Yes, my husband has beaten me and made my mouth to 
bleed, and I have therefore escaped to your house for protec- 
tion. Don’t give me up if they seek me here.” 

But the promise she wished to obtain was not given, and 
when Fella Nasho came there for his wife she was at once made 
over to him. 
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“You have been a bad wife, Fakimnee, to leave my house 
in my absence,” said Nasho to his wife. ‘Now help me in 
searching for Boodhee. You must know very well where to 
find her.” 

The words filled the young murderess with affright. She 
was too young to dissemble. She thought her crime was 
discovered, confessed what she had done, and volunteered to 
show where the body was. 

She was convicted of murder on her own confession ; but in 
consideration of her extreme youth was sentenced to imprison- 
ment for life. 


CAUGHT IN THEIR OWN TRAP. 


“You look very wretched over those musty papers, dear 
sister,” said Champaklatta to Mon Mohini. “I am afraid they 
will be the death of you.” 

“T am afraid so too, my dear, The work is very ticklish of 
itself, and what makes it more so is that our servants are all 
a parcel of thieves and robbers. I would transfer the estates 
to the management of the Court of Wards, if you do not object 
to it.” 

“T object? I go entirely with you in the matter, sister mine, 
and perhaps a little further than you do, for I would dismiss at 
least two of our servants at once, 1 mean the Sudder~-Jumma- 
Navis and the Sudder-Mooktear, who are perhaps the greatest 
scoundrels of the whole lot.” 

“So be it, with all my heart,” said Mon Mohini; “ your wish 
is always mine,” and she threw her arms round Champaklatta 
with great affection, and pressed a kiss on her forehead. 

The two ladies were the co-widows of a man of property 
named Kissen Chanderghose, who owned several estates in the 
districts of Dwagepore and Purneah, and had, on his deathbed, 
appointed them the executors of his will and the guardians of 
his minor sons. He had also recommended the continued 
employment of certain persons as managers of his estates under 
them; but it was these people who were now giving them the 
greatest trouble by their knavery. Fortunately, the two 
executors were well attached to each other, and always of one 
mind, and being both of them very sensible ladies, they lost no 
time in applying to the Court of Wards to take charge of the 
estates, which they frankly avowed they were unable to manage 
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after which they had no difficulty in turning out all badmashes 
from their service. The two servants first dismissed were 
named Chytun Churn Dop and Raj Narain Bagchy, the first of 
whom was the Sudder-Jumma-Navis, and the second the Sudder- 
Mooktear, referred to by Champaklatta. 

“What the deuce does this mean?” said Raj Narain, 
addressing Chytun Churn, both of them looking much dis- 
concerted and somewhat villainously inclined. 

“Tt seems that the buxom widows are to have favourites of 
their own choosing from this time, and not the favourites 
selected for them by the old hunks who has left them.” 

“ Well, I don’t envy those who are to replace us,” rejoined the 
first speaker, “ only it is very hard to be tuned adrift without 
warning, before we had time to provide ourselves with a 
sufficiency out of the estates.” 

“T tell you what, Raj Narain, you go and consult with your 
maternal uncle, Santo Nath. He is a clever man, and may yet 
help us to entrap the fairies.” 

The estates having been brought under the Court of Wards, 
the Collector of Dwagepore put up the farm of one of them, 
named Parbultypore, to auction. The principal bidders for the 
lease were two—namely, Mr. Holm and Santo Nath Bhut- 
tacharge, the latter the clever man alluded to by Chytun 
Churn. The bid of the former was 20,501 rs. a year, and that of 
the latter 20,551 rs., which of course was first accepted. But Santo 
Nath was unable to find the usual securities for the fulfilment of 
his engagement, and this led to the farm being eventually given 
to Mr. Holm for the jumma he had offered. 

“Now we'll have a grand fight over the case,” said Santo 
ran “we shall appeal to the Commissioner, urging a prior 
claim.” 

Santo Nath was as good as his word. He appealed to the 
Commissioner against the Collector’s orders, urging that the 
estate in question had been previously farmed to himself and 
Chytun Churn Dop by the widows, as executors and guardians, 
at a jumma of 20,011 rs. 4 11, and in support of this statement 
rere: a document purporting to be the pottah granted by 

1em. 

The claim of Santo Nath being disallowed by the Com- 
missioner, the appeal was pushed up to the Board of Revenue, 
by whom it was sent back to the Collector for investigation 
and report. 
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“Is it made out that the ladies executed the document?” 
asked the Collector of his Sheristadar. 

“No, sir, the ladies deny having signed it, or authorised any- 
body to sign it on their behalf, and there are no witnesses to the 
signatures; but the usual seals of the ladies are attached to the 
document.” 

“Do they say who had charge of their seals usually ?” 

“Yes, they say that their Sudder Mooktear, Raj Narain 
Bagchy, often, but not always, had charge of their seals.” 

* Just hand me the paper for a moment.” 

The Collector was a crack officer of the Government, and at 
once discovered that the deed was a forgery. It purported to 
have been executed in the Bengali year 1254, but an endorse- 
ment on the back of it showed that the blank paper was 
purchased by Raj Narain Bagchy from the kotee of one Indro 
Chundro Baboo in 1256, and this was fully established by the 


evidence of Indro Chundro. 
a * o * ss 


(To be Continued.) 




































EVOLUTION AND THE PHYSICAL 
FORCES. 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 


PART II. 


Every one is familiar with the presence, more especially where 
there is moisture, of a green, slimy substance, which in a short 
time becomes a mossy vegetation, upon pavements or paths, 
upon old walls and rocks. This is the so-called protoplasm of 
vegetation, and it is analogous to, but it can scarcely be said, 
as is advocated by Dr. Allman, to be identical with, the proto- 
plasm or sarcode—which latter name implies a fleshy mass of 
animal life. The two protoplasms appear to be as distinct in 
position—animal protoplasm being mainly found in the depths: 
of the ocean—as they probably are in character and constitution, 
and most assuredly in the powers of evolution imparted to them. 
We have in the protoplasm of vegetation the new features of’ 
organic existence—a property of life not possessed by matter as 
such, and therefore not inherent—and a power of development 
to more complex and perfect organisation—but only as a 
vegetable. Animal life does not appear to have its origin in 
any case from vegetable protoplasm. 

The fact that chlorophyll, or the green colouring matter of 
vegetables, is also seen in certain infusoria, in hydra, and in 
some green planarians and other worms, is interesting, as further 
illustrating gradual change ; and still more so is Mr. Geddes's 
discovery that in the green planarians the chlorophyll has, as in 
plants, the power of decomposing carbonic acid gas, under the 
influence of sunlight, and liberating the oxygen. We have 
here, as might have been anticipated, the extension of chemico- 
vital laws that belong to vegetation into the animal world. 
There are many other phenomena well known to physiologists, . 
as evinced, for example, in respiration, in which the chemico- 
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vital laws play a part in animal life. There is, in fact, no entire 
breach of continuity of the natural laws. The possible correla- 
tion of the physical with the vital forces is based upon such an 
assumption. The old Romans used to take what they called a 
solar bath, and who can tell what effect the sun (capable, when 
carried to an extreme, of producing solar apoplexy) may have 
upon the buman frame ? 

Blight or mildew is another form of primitive vegetation, 
having its origin upon decaying living or dead vegetable or 
animal matter. Some forms of disease that afflict the human 
body are known .to be of vegetable origin, as others, more 
especially some skin diseases, are due to the presence of para- 
sitical animals. Such diseases generally have their origin in 
contagion, or in the transmission of vegetable or animal life 
from one being to another; but they may also have their origin 
in the decay, or the gradual passage, from a sound or perfect 
state to a less perfect condition of the parts affected. This is 
more particularly the case where there is a general decay of 
the vital functions. . 

In the earliest forms of vegetable life, as in the earliest forms 
of animal life, we have no sexual organs, only organs of repro- 
duction, consisting either of buds or of vessels containing 
vegetable substances analogous to seeds, but differing in not 
being the result of impregnation. The internal composition of 
these vegetable substances, which are denominated sporules, is 
almost unknown. 

In the Diatomaceous family of Algw, we have bodies of 
various forms, sometimes even of a crystalline character, which 
separate into reproductive fragments. We have next gelatinous 
and hyaline filaments, but joined together and articulated, 
and propagation is effected by separation at the articulations 
In the Nostochinw we have both globular and filiform individu- 
ality, suspended in a gelatinous mass of a definite form. In the 
Confervoidw, we have sporules or sporidia superadded to the 
filaments, which latter are sometimes so rudimentary, as it 
Byssocladium, as to appear like cobwebs. In lichens we have 
sporules deposited in receptacles of various forms, whilst in 
fungi they are arranged in tubular ceils. 

In the polygamous plants we have not only the sexes in 
different flowers upon the same individual, as in Monoscia, or 
upon separate individuals, as in Dicecia, but also combined in oné 
flower, mixed among others that are unisexual. Such p 
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have, therefore, been considered to be in a state of transition 
from the common hermaphrodite structure to absolute uni- 
sexuality. 3 

The next stage of development manifests itself in the presence 
of distinct stamens and pistils, the stamens being attached by 
the anthers or tops into a cylinder, as in Syngenesia, or by 
filaments into one, two, or many bodies (Monodelphia, 
Diadelphia, and Polydelphia). Finally, we have stamens that are 
not united but of unequal length, two long and two short, as in 
Didynamia, or four long and two short, as in Tetradynamia, but 
more generally of equal length, and varying in number from 
Monandria to Icosandria and Polyandria. 

This is the Linnwan system. The so-called natural 
arrangement starts upon the basis of plants with cellular 
tissue only, hence designated as Cellulares, and the vas- 
cular, or those with woody fibre and cellular tissue. The 
first are subdivided into such as are leafless (Aphyllew), and 
such as are of leafy habit, or have actually leaves, and which are 
hence designated as Foliaceous. Vascular plants are divided, 
according to the number of cotyledons or embryos (each embryo 
conststs of three parts—the radicle, or young root; the coty- 
ledons, or young leaves; and the plumule, or young stem), into 
Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons, and the latter are sub- 
divided into Monochlamydes or Dichlamydew, according to the 
number of coats or coverings, and it so happens that in the first 
the calyx and corolla are not distinct, whilst in the second they 
are so, and hence the Dichlamydew are separated into families, 
according as the stamens are on the corolla (Corolliflorss), or on 
the calyx (Calyciflore), or under the pistil (Thalamiflors). 

Cellular, cryptogamous, or acotyledenous plants are all 
different terms, denoting the same earliest development of 

vegetable life. Endogenes or monocotyledenous plants present 
the first step in advance, and they hold an intermediate position 
between Cryptogams, or plants with inconspicuous flowers, and 
Exogenes, or dicotyledenous plants, in which vegetation attains 
its highest form of development. The individually highest form 
does not appear to be determined, for whilst the natural form of 
arrangement starts with the Ranunculaces, the Linngan system 
opens with the cane tribe. It suffices, however, that the 
vegetable kingdom is capable of being subdivided and classified 
into so many families, groups, and genera, to attest to the 
existence of order, plan, and design in evolution. 
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It might be expected that in the progress of evolution—as 
applied, not to the vegetable kingdom solely, but to all living 
things—the highest forms of vegetation would pass into the 
lowest forms of animalisation; and it is remarkable that it 
is not so, but is precisely the reverse, and it is in the lowest 
forms of vegetation that we see the nearest approach to the 
simple action of the physical laws in crystallisation on the one 
hand, and to the action of the psychic force in animal life on 
the other. This attests the existence of an important primordial 
distinction in the life of the one as compared with the life of 
the other, since the progress of evolution and development with 
one is towards the most perfect forms of plants, and the progress 
of the other is towards the most perfect forms of animals; and 
this distinction appears to be imparted by a primitive action of 
physical and organic forces in vegetation, and of not only 
physical and organic forces, but also of psychic or spiritual 
forces, in animal life. Both start from nearly the same point; 
but the one only becomes a more or less perfect plant, the other 
becomes a more or less perfect animal, It would almost seem 
as if it were in the functional power to effect certain results 
that we are to look for the development of these laws, rather 
than in structure, for all start from the same pomt—the exist- 
ence of a cell. But this may be from want of knowledge, for 
structure must anticipate or precede function. Certain it is, 
however, that while under one set of laws a cell develops fibres 
which attain their nourishment by the simple forces of attraction, 
aggregation, and assimilation, and gradually develop powers of 
reproduction; we have in the other powers of selection, and 
powers of appropriation in nourishment, and a gradual evolution 
or development of organs from the most simple to the most 
complex. The laws regulating vegetable life must, then, be 
distinct in character from the laws regulating animal life, 
albeit both are vital, from the very fact of their both pro- 
ceeding from the same starting-point, yet evolving into totally 
different kingdoms of nature. 

Dr. Allman considers, as we have seen, the protoplasm of 
plants and that of animals to be identical. They are so in the 
sense of that which precedes organisation, or as protogen, that 
which precedes reproduction; but they can scarcely be both 
designated as sarcodes, as the term implies “ fleshy.” The learned 
biologist also considers the power with which plants are imbued 
of decomposing carbonic acid gas—fixing the carbon in 
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tissues, and setting free the oxygen—as corresponding, at any 
rate in great part, to the processes of digestion and assimilation 
occuring in animals. It is not for us to presume to determine 
such delicate distinctions. They are unquestionably transitions 
in the great law of evolution; but it is to be suspected that 
most will, till further proof is adduced, believe in a distinction 
between the protoplasm of plants and of animals, which seem 
ever to be derived from different sources, and that they will also 
conceive that there is more of chemical action in the nutritive 
functions of plants, and more of vital action in those of animals. 

Animal life has been supposed to first manifest itself in a 
peculiar slimy matter brought up from great depths in the 
sea during the dredging cruise of the “Porcupine” in the 
North Atlantic, and subsequently found in the Greenland Seas 
and elsewhere. This matter, termed Bathybius by Huxley and 
Haéckel, was supposed to form vast masses of protogen, proto- 
plasm, or sarcode, as it has been variously called, to signify a 
primary and unformed fleshy matter, covering the bottom of the 
ocean. The naturalists of the “Challenger” having failed in 
their still more extensive dredgings to discover any of these 
deep sea masses of protoplasm, and having even come to the 
conclusion that the supposed fleshy matter was really only an 
inorganic precipitate, due to the action of the alcohol in which 
specimens were preserved, it remained for biologists to depend, 
for the earliest known manifestations of animal life, upon the 
Protomceba primitiva—a minute lump of protoplasm, absolutely 
devoid of visible structure, yet capable of active movements, 
undergoing incessant changes of shape, taking into its substance 
nutrimental substances and digesting them, and capable of mul- 
tiplying itself by division into two pieces, which in becoming 
independent increase in size, and acquire all the properties of 
the parent. 7 

We have thus in the earliest known form of animal life im- 
portant points of distinction between it and vegetable life; we 
have matter, independent of place, endowed with powers of 
motion which do not appear to have their origin in the phy- 
sical forces; we have powers of nutrition and digestion or assi- 
milation ; we have, in fact, motion going on as a property of 
animal life, and independent of the action of external forces, a 
phenomenon which does not belong to plants; we have powers 
of nutrition and digestion or assimilation imparted to matter 
48 a vital property, and not as in plants a partly metrical and 
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chemical law combined with vital action; in other words, we 
have nutrient matters taken into the body and digested, instead 
of merely chemical changes, although wrought or brought 
about by vital action, in plants. These points may, therefore, be 
considered as constituting the basis of distinction between 
vegetable life and animal life, for we have, as before said, as yet: 
no discernible organisation in Protomosba. 

If we really have life manifested im unorganised matter, we 
should have a close approximation, if not an actual transition, 
from the physical to the psychical laws, and another link added 
to the chain of evolution in all the laws governing the material 
and the immaterial universe. One single example is scarcely suffi-- 
cient to establish so important a point, but should subsequent: 
biological research confirm the fact, it will only be what may be- 
expected in the correlation of the natural forces, whether 
material or immaterial, whether physical or psychical, under the 
same supreme government. 

The first trace of organisation is according to the biologists: 
found in the so-called Amoeba, an organism consisting like 
Protomeeba of protoplasm, but differing from the latter in pos- 
sessing a firmer or more definite outer layer to its body, and in 
containing within its substance a nucleus, or a rounded or oval 
body consisting of protoplasm, but of a more highly refracting 
nature than that composing the rest of the animal, and possess=~ 
ing, according to the researches of Fleming and others, a some~ 
what complicated internal structure. 

The Ameceba supplies us with the earliest type of the animal 
cell, the morphological unit, by the aggregation of which, as in 
plants, the bodies of animals are made up. But whilst in 
plants the cell aggregates into woody fibre, in animals the: 
cells aggregate into living tissue. In the earliest condition 
the body of one of even the higher animals, of man himself, 
consists, like the Amoeba, of a single cell, the ovum; in each 
case this single cell divides into two; but while in the Amosba 
the two cells thus formed separate at once as two Amoebas, and. 
hencetorth lead completely independent existences, in man, and in. 
all the higher animals, the two cells remain in contact with one 
another; each again divides ; and so we get a body consisting 
of asmall heap of cells, all alike, out of which, by a slow process 
of differentation, accompanied by constant formation of new 
cells and by division of the already existing ones, the embry dy 
according to Dr. Allman, is formed. hs 
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Dr. Allman further shows that in the adult condition of the 
higher animals many of the individual cells of which the body 
is composed may either retain, or may, under special circum- 
stances, regain, their individuality, and, what is very remarkable, 
may return to a form reminding us in the most striking manner 
of the Amoeba. Thus, the white corpuscules of the blood exhibit 
the typical movements, mode of nutrition, and reproduction, 
characteristic of Amosbe ; they may, indeed, be regarded as 
amoebiform organisms, and may even, with suitable precautions, 
be removed from the body and kept alive for days. The pig- 
ment cells of the skin of frogs and other animals are capable of 
amoeboid movements, and the changing colours they exhibit are 
due to the varying degrees of retraction or protrusion of the 
radiating processes of their cells, Dr. Allman gives many 
other striking examples of the important part played by the cell 
in organisation. The ova of many animals exhibit amoeboid 
movements, and in some polypi the cells forming the walls of 
the alimentary canal actually give off moving processes, which 
extend into the digestive cavity, and serve, like the arms of an 
Amoeba, to lay hold of nutritive particles. 

Whilst Protomceba may be said to resemble the Monas of 


| Lamarck, we have in other Infusoria, as Volvox, Proteus, 


Enchelis, Vibrio, and others, the amoeboid movements in other 
elementary forms of organisation, such as-belong to Infusoria 
Nuda, and which are succeeded by what are termed Infusoria 
Appendiculata, or such as have appendages or projections at 
the exterior of the body, in the shape of horns, hairs, or even 
a tail, as in Kerona, Cercaria, and Furcocerca. All the Infusoria 
are more or less microscopic, gelatinous, transparent, polymor- 
phous, and contractile animals, without any distinct mouth, 
or constant determinable interior organs, and generation is 
supposed to be fissiparous or gemmiparous. 

The first traces of a mouth, or bucal orifice, are met with 
in what are termed Polypiciliati, as Vibratella, Folliculina, and 
Rotiferi, which are also provided with ciliated and gyratory 
organs, possibly the earliest manifestation of respiratory organs, 
as well as cilie, near to or around the mouth or mouths; for in 
the Rotiferi we have one or many organs in a circular form that 
are ciliated and rotatory, and all moving, not in uninterrupted, 
and therefore more or less mechanical, but in interrupted 
vations, whether: excited: by \irritability or’ other vital 
orces. 
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In the next order of Polypi (P. denudati) we have creatures 
that are not congregated in a polipiferous mass, and that are 
more diversified in form; and we have the same forms in 
Polypi vaginati, in which each individual polypus is fixed 
in an inorganic body which invests it, forming a general 
compound, as in sponges, corals, &c. In Polypi tubiferi 
we have a common fleshy body fixed by its base, and as a 
further development we have Polypi natantes, in which the 
animals are united in a common body which envelops an 
inorganic axis. 

In the so-called Acalepha, or headless animals, we have 
gelatinous bodies which are either fixed by their base or float in 
the sea. But many, as in the instance of the well-known 
Actinia, although attached by the base, have a power of removal, 
and although the Actinia has been said to resemble a flower in 
blossom, when dilated the organisation is quite different. A 
plant has powers of dilation and contraction, but it has no 
powers of removing itself. 

We have the first appearance of an intestinal canal in Entozoa, 
and in Ascidaria we have the first example of double coats, 
becoming a crustaceous covering in Echinodermata. In all 
these earliest forms of organisation, although differing so widely 
in form, we have an agreement in one striking particular, that 
of having all their members disposed around an axis, whence 
their common name of Radiata. This appears to be the first 
principle manifested in the plan adopted by the Creator for 
animal organisation. 

It is unnecessary to follow out the gradual development of 
simple radiated animals through the more complicated organi- 
sations of the invertebral animals—insects, myriapods, arachnides, 
crustacea, annelides, cirripeda, conchifera, and mollusca—or 
through the vertebrate animals—from fishes and reptiles up to 
birds and mammals. Suffice it that although taking the more 
perfect examples of each class of creatures, the differences are 
well marked, and very clearly distinguishable. It is not so at 
the extreme links of the chain, and there are few classes of 
animals, if any, in which examples are not to be met with im 
which we see structure, form, or function assimilating to the — 
lower forms that preceded a certain class, or that do not tend 
to assimilate the same class to forms of a higher organisation — 
that succeed to them. The foundations of the theory of 
evolution repose on this great fact, the illustration of which : 
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in its details embraces all the details of the animal king- 


dom.* 

It is probable, since the principles of evolution have been 
adopted by most naturalists and biologists, that in future 
systematic works on natural history we shall have a classification 
founded, aa it should be, on the earliest types of animal organisa- 
tion, and a system which shall follow out their development 
into higher types, until they reach the quadrumanous and 
bimanous groups—not, as has been done up to the present time, 
beginning with man, and descending the scale, often after a 
more or less unphilosophical plan, to the lowest organisa~ 
tions. 

It is, however, to be hoped that at the same time a still more 
philosophic character will be imparted to the systema nature of 
the future, by clearly distinguishing that which is inorganic from 
that which is organic, that which is physical from that which 
is vital, as also by establishing a distinction between vegetable 
and animal life, the one being a physico-vital phenomenon, the 
other a psycho-vital or spiritual phenomenon, the spiritual part 
being as much subjected to the laws of evolution and develop- 
ment as the mere structural or functional part of life, and 
accumulating or perfecting itself in’ man, as distinguished 
from all other animals, by powers of comparison, classification, 
and generalisation, as also the sentiment of religion and the 
consciousness of futurity. 

To sum up the evidences given in the three essays on 
evolution, in some of its more recondite aspects—evolution in 
relation to spiritualism, evolution in relation to natural selection, 
and evolution in relation to the physical forces—it would 
appear that life, as such, and as is commonly understood, is 
simply the power or property imparted to or conferred upon 
matter to assimilate, reproduce, and develop. But it would 





* It has been urged that the Darwinian hypothesis is upset by the simple fact of 
species being kept apart, and that they cannot be crossed without sterility ensuing. 
This is true toa certain extent, but species are, after all, only = group of identical 
organisations, sometimes numerous, sometimes the reverse, and very rare, and the 
differences so slight betwixt many as to require their being grouped into genera 
Naturalista, or rather classifiers, often differ as to which genus a species belongs to, 
and scarcely a so-called authority but differs with another in his views of affinities 
and his nomenclature. The uncertainty in various stages of physical change, were 
evolution voluntary, is clear, and so, on the other hand, are the specific characters 
volunteered by the Creator. But they are not utterly opposed to evolution, which is 
attested by a wider design and the general seope of création, 
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also appear that the same powers or properties may be imparted 
by the Deity to all matter or substance—first, by the metrical 
laws of the action of light, heat, and electricity; secondly, by 
the motional laws, as by the action of molecular attraction and 
of chemical affinity; thirdly, by the vital laws, combined with 
the chemical, as in vegetation, and by the vital laws combined 
with the psychic or spiritual forces in animal life. In other 
words, evolution or development belongs to all matter as acted 
upon by different forces, as the physical, the chemical, the vital, 
and the spiritual. ‘The existence or being of all matter or 
substance is therefore the same, but differing in degrees of 
development, the forces acting upon matter being at times 
composite—that is to say, at times physico-chemical, at others 
chemico-vital, and then again psycho-vital; but there is unity 
of origin in all matter, and correlation of all the forces— 
physical, chemical, vital, and spiritual. 

All matter may, for example, have the power of assimilation 
conferred upon it; but in one case it is chemical, in another it 
is chemico-vital, and in a third psycho-vital. So, also, all 
matter may have powers of reproduction conferred upon it, 
yet may these powers differ entirely in character and degree. 
Chemical assimilation is not vital assimilation, no more than 
chemical reproduction is vital reproduction, or chemical 
development vital development, or vital development pita 
development. 

All matter has being or existence, and all matter assimilates 
in a certain way, is reproduced in another way, and is 
developed after its own fashion; but only one class of matter 
is endowed with spiritual life, and its highest development is 
man, as capable of studying the laws by which the universe is 
governed, and contemplating the Creator of all things, 

The definition given of life is, therefore, not perfectly satis 
factory, since there is spiritual or animal life, as well as 
vegetable life, and it may be made to extend, in a certain 
sense, to the being and existence of all matter, and to the — 
correlation of all forces, in different forms and degrees. But 
this imperfection lies not so much in the definition as in the 
nature of things. There are no abrupt, definite, well-marked 
breaks in the chain of creation; and the theory of evolution 
and the existence of hard and fast lines of distinction are 
incompatible. | 

There is, in fact, inert being or existence, active or motional 
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being or existence, vital existence, and spiritual existence, but 
they all pass by gradation, the one up to the other, and it is 
only with the latter that man is really concerned, save as a 
question of study ‘and contemplation. Life may, in its first and 
most simple form, be said to commence with movement, which 
is evolved by attraction, light, heat, and electricity. It is 
developed into change of form and constitution by chemical 
action—into assimilation and reproduction in vegetation—into 
mental life in animals, and finally becomes spiritual in man. 
Life is, in fact, motional, chemical, vegetable, animal, and 
spiritual. It is not usual to write or speak of life where there 
is not consciousness of existence, but plants, and probably 
some of the lower forms of animal organisation, have little 
more consciousness than a crystal. Further, from the first 
existence of matter to the highest development into spirit, 
there is a gradual and traceable evolution. 

Life springs into existence with the first coalescence of two 
atoms of air, or two’ drops of water. It is awakened by the 
dawn of day, and with the very colours born of light. Life 
nestles in the cherishing sunbeam, in the glow of warmth, in 
the radiance of heat. Life is imparted to the skies by the 
scintillations of the Aurora, and to the very transmission of 
human intelligence: by electricity. The dead are moved, if 
not all but resuscitated, by galvanism. The first breath of life 
is in the winds that blow, the last in the final expiration of a 
dying man. But what a length in the chain of evolution 
between the first movements imparted to the atmosphere and 
the severance of the breath of life in man! The body returns 
to the “ dust” or matter from which it sprang, but the spirit 
returns to the Creator who gave it birth. 

“ Nature,” say the natural philosophers, “ abhors a vacuum.” 
Nature therefore delights in movement and life. The vapours 
rise from the sea, and are condensed in clouds to be wafted 
across the sky, to descend again and fertilise the earth, only to 
be carried back by rivulets and rivers to the sea. We seem to 
see the air and the earth provided with a circulation analogous 
to the sap in plants, and to the blood in animals. 

All nature is moved, and life is given to it, by the spirit of 
God, and that spirit, by a wondrous act of mercy, is imparted to 
man. The whole universe lives in the Creator, andthe spirit of 
the Creator dwells in man, and still lives on when parted ‘from 
its earthly tabernacle, Man cannot then esteem the gift too 
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highly, nor ever be grateful enough for the favour shown him 
from on high. 

It would further appear, in relation to the phenomena of 
life, that the power or properties manifested are neither spon- 
taneous, nor inherent or innate in matter or substance, but are 
imparted to it by an all-wise Providence acting through the 
medium of the natural laws—that natural selection does not 
imply a power in creatures to select their own form of develop- 
ment, but powers imparted to such to adapt themselves to 
circumstances essential to their nutrition and well-being—the 
whole process of evolution being in a chain of sequences 
indicating in the most irrefutable manner plan and design on the 
part of the Creator. 

It would also further appear that mind, manifested in the 
lower animals, attains in man the perfection of the religious 
sentiment, the powers of contemplating the Creator through 
His works and of conceiving the idea of a future life, or that 
the spiritual being survives in man. “ Howbeit, that was not 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural, and after- 
ward that which is spiritual”—spiritual life being the highest 
point, as far as our powers of reason will carry us, attainable by 
evolution or development. 

Dr. Allman protests vigorously against the attempts that have 
been made to reduce psychical phenomena to the same level as 
physiological, and to include the higher functions of the mind— 
thought and consciousness—as, iike life, mere properties of 
protoplasm. But it humbly appears to us more philosophical to 
go further, and to distinguish between the natural laws, as 
affecting all matter, even to protoplasm, those laws which act 
as motional forces, those which act as chemical forces, those 
which act as vital forces, and those which act as spiritual 
forces. 

As some philosophers look upon all the natural laws, whether _ 
physical or psychical, as one and the same, or as natural laws — 
inherent in matter, and therefore independent of a creative and 
governing Power, others, as Combe, in his “Constitution of | 
Man,” whilst admitting the intervention of the Deity, are still — 
so satisfied with the constancy and immutability of the natural — 
laws as to doubt the efficacy of prayer to produce any change 
in an inevitable destiny. But such a view of the subject is 
utterly opposed to all religious feeling. It is also i es 
with the highest development of mind, which, as a soul or spirit 
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superadded to mind in man, passes into a spiritual body, and it 
is further inconsistent with the great attributes of the Creator— 
omniscience and omnipotence. 

Prayer is the privilege, as it is the solace, of humanity, and 
the bond that unites the creature, whilst still a natural body, 
with the Creator. It would be depriving humanity of its 
highest aspirations, in seeking, by love and obedience, for aid 
and comfort in this life, and of hope in the future, if it were 
admitted that the laws of Nature are immutable, and prayer is 
unavailing. Few, it is to be suspected, will forego the sense of 
a relationship with the daughters of Heaven, as the greatest 
epic poet of antiquity termed prayers to be, or the enjoyment of 
the same great privilege as that so abundantly enjoyed by the 
prophets of old, at the dictation of a Materialistic philosophy. 

Controversies, doubts, scepticism, and disbelief have had 
their origin in a great degree in want of discrimination 
between matter, or substance, and the laws that govern its 
existence—in not distinguishing between the chemico-vital 
laws that govern vegetation and the psycho-vital laws that 
are imparted to animal life, thus leading into unending: per- 
plexities as to where the one began and the other ended, and 
as to what were the differences between each in all their 
details—in refusing intelligence to the lower animals, and not 
estimating at its true value and import the peculiar attributes 
of man—the religious feelings—conscience, holiness, veneration, 
and worship—and the sense of futurity; and above all in not 
perceiving that all natural laws are more or less in correlation— 
evolving the one from the other, under the same Divine govern- 
ment. Admit the sole governing power of the Deity—that the 
laws regulating the whole material universe are links in the 
chain of one vast conception, plan, and design, the details of 
which it is one of the attributes of man to study, and to 
become acquainted with God through His works—that the 
material laws are evolved into vital laws, and the vital laws into 
spiritual laws, in the animal kingdom, and into spirit itself in 
man—that all laws are, in fact, natural laws governed by the 
same Power, and evolvéd’ in accordance with one pervading, 
prevailing, and all-wise plan or design, and there is no opening for 
scepticism or disbelief, for they are all referable—however 
difficult it may sometimes be to determine precise detaile—to 
one omniscient and omnipotent Creator. 

THE END. 














































































UNDER THE ROSE. 


A PROSE IDYL. 
BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


In a conspicuous column of the Byshire Herald the next 
morning appeared the following :— 


“ MELANCHOLY ACCIDENT. . 


“A gad occurrence took place yesterday at the close of a 
splendid run with the Byshire hounds. As two earth-stoppers 
were returning home at dusk, about a quarter of a mile from the 
Towers they found the body of a gentleman lying by the road- 
side. It was too dark to recognise the features, but on bearing 
him to the lodge close by, it was discovered he was no other than 
Sir Arthur Talbot, Bart., of the Towers, Byshire, and that life 
must have been extinct some time. His horse was found a short 
distance from the spot, with one of his forelegs broken just 
above the fetlock. There is no doubt whatever that Sir Arthur 
had been returning from a day’s hunting with Squire Harcourt’s 
hounds, and that his horse had fallen with him through stepping 
into one of the numerous rabbit-holes which abound in that 
district. The unfortunate gentleman must thus have been flung 
violently forward on his head, and killed instantaneously. Sir 
Arthur Talbot was the seventh baronet, and the title now becomes 
extinct. The lamented gentleman was a strong Conservative in 
politica, and represented North Byshire for many years. He — 
married in 1870 the only child of Charles Harcourt, Esq., of Har- 
«court Hall, myubinn, who survives him.” : 

* * 















And Constance ? i 
White-faced, dry-eyed, she listened, like one in a dream, ton 
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the messenger. who jbore to her the tidings of her \husband’s 
death, and that messenger was Dr. Cairns... He had been sum- 
moned to the Towers as| sodn ‘as, the body was carried thither , 
had pronounced life to be extinct; and then ridden post-hasteto 
the Hall... It was. late, and Constance had retired to her room 
for the night, and Mr. Harcourt, into whose presence the doctor 
was ushered, was terribly cut up when he, heard the. whole 
affair. “God bless me, you don’t say so! Dead—quite dead ? 
This is dreadful—terrible! One disaster after another! Poor 
fellow ! poor fellow!” and the Squire leaned his head on his 
arms and sobbed aloud. Then raising his face, drawn and tear- 
stained, “ Leave me, doctor, and go to my child. Break it as 
gently as you can—” and he grasped the doctor's hand 
convulsively. 

And the doctor went—went to Constance’s boudoir door, and 
knocked, and was admitted, and told his tale, with the result 
that I have said. The girl looked blankly at him—white-faced, 
dry-eyed—as though she did not. comprehend; and then, laying 
her hand upon his arm, “ Tell me again, dear friend. I think I 
do not understand ?.” 

And when he had done so she shivered, and continued to gaze 
absently before her. . Presently he said, “My dear, you must 
rouse yourself, and act.” 

“ Act?” she asked, dreamily. “I.cannot say that I am sorry: 
Must I act it, doctor? What! Still a lie?” she inquired, ‘with 
more energy, and a new light in her eyes. 

“Hush, my child! I will ask you to do nothing thatis beyond 
your power. Think, It wasa sad death. Alone, untended; 
found by strangers on the highway.” 

“But it was sudden. You say there was no time for 
suffering ?” : 

“None. It must have been instantaneous.” 

She did not answer further than, “It is well,” and then sat 
playing with her fingers, until she suddenly paused, and gazed 
intently at the third finger of her left hand; from it her eyes 
wandered to the window, and lost dhaenenlices in her Gloire de 
Dijon rose. 

The doctor watched her anxiously, and waited long and 
patiently. At length he spoke. Taking from his pocket-book a 
note, he held it towards her, axid at the ‘sownd of ‘his 'volog she 
started violently. 


“ This note,” he said, “was found in the pocket of the dead. 
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I give it to you as it came to me, unread. You will observe 
also that it is unsealed and unaddressed.” 

“Should I read it?” she inquired, helplessly. 

“TI think you should.” 

Reluctantly she opened and read the note. It was as 
follows :— 


“Tf I fail to find an opportunity of speaking with you in the 
hunting-field to-day, I shall postpone my departure for the 
Continent (arranged for this evening) until I have seen you. | 
will call at the Castle, therefore, to-morrow, and gain your final 
answer. Gertrude, ask your heart what it shall be, and do not 
let any imaginary impediment longer stand between us and 
happiness. To me there is no obstacle to that which I desire. 

“Yours devotedly, 
“ ARTHUR TALBOT.” 


She gave a little, melancholy smile, and handed the paper to 
Dr. Cairns. On reading it he knit his brows and clenched his fist, 
and would have said something violent, only she placed again 
her gentle ‘hand upon his arm, and whispered soothingly, “ It 
is nothing. Do not fear for me; I can bear all things now.” 
And presently, “ Should she have it, think you?” 

He looked doubtingly at her for a moment. “He is dead 
now.” This thought had come to him, and unconsciously he 
uttered it aloud. 

“So let the Past die,” she murmured in response, and then 
she took the note and tore it up, and he did not stay her hand. 

At any rate, the incident of the letter had one good result, 
it roused Constance. 

“ Dr. Cairns,” she said, presently, “do not let me dream the 
time away; you know all now. Does my father feel it much?” 
she inquired, sadly. 

“I left him in great distress.” 

“Then I will go to him at once. . . And——” she 
approached quite close, and laying her hand upon his arm, 
continued, falteringly, “if you think it is my duty to go to the © 
Towers—now—to-night—without delay, believe me, I will © 
do so,” : 
He kissed her on the cheek, as though she had been his sister 
or his child, and then, in a decided tone, he said— a 

“It is your duty, dear. Lady Laws also should accompany 
you.” : 
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She shrank away a moment, then, raising her eyes, full of 
indomitable courage, “ There is nothing you can tell me that 
I will not do now,” she said; and after making a few hasty 
arrangements with Clare, she went down to her father. 

As Constance, followed by the doctor, entered the study, the 
Squire started up, and approached his daughter with open arms. 
“Poor Conny!” was all he could say for emotion. She stroked 
his face softly, and kissed him. 

“Papa,” she said, “it was a sad death—but it was not a 
painful one.” 

He looked at her, surprised ; there was an earnest look about 
her eyes, but notearsin them. He did not understand a sorrow 
that had no outward vent, so he excused her to himself in his 
next words. “ You do not realise it yet, poor child!” And he 
looked at her pityingly. 

Constance next went up to her aunt, who was leaning against 
the mantelpiece in a graceful attitude, holding a lace-bordered 
handkerchief to her face, but she had been watching Constance 
closely. 

“Aunt Hilda, it is my duty to go to the Towers to-night; 
will you kindly accompany me?” 

Lady Laws pressed her handkerchief to her eyes for a second, 
and then answered, with alacrity, “ Of course I will, my love.” 
And she glided off to make preparations, nothing loth at seeing 
a prospect before her of playing an important part—if not a 
leading one—in the arrangements that would have to be made 
immediately at the Towers. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


Let us give the world its due. After all, it is not so very 
uncharitable—on the occasion of a death, for instance. 

Why or wherefore I am at a loss to say (how can I, a poor 
rose, know ?), but when a man dies, the first thought of his 
fellow men and women seems to be not to enumerate the faults 
and shortcomings of the departed, but rather to extol his 
virtues; and, should there be none of the latter to record, they 
make excuses for him, or exclaim, “ Alas, poor fellow, he is no 
more; his sins die with him!” 

Death seems the expiation of the wicked ; it is as though by 
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the mere fact of dying the evil-doer could make atonement for 
his evil life, 

“ Mamma,” asked the child, in the oft-repeated story, “ where 
are all the naughty people buried ?” 

Death is the great leveller, and man has willed it so. In 
death the wicked lie beside the good—only the stones do not 
record their deeds. 

Sir Arthur Talbot was dead, and in great pomp half Byshire 
followed to lay in the family vault the body so lately tenanted 
by a God-sent soul. 

His soul! Where was it now? 

In such thoughts, I have said, the world is charitable—will 
God in deeds be less so ? 

Ah, me! What can a human being teach a rose—of Life, of 
Death, of the Hereafter? Does he know more than I, a flower, 
which blooms to-day, to-morrow fades, and next day—is no more? 

* . 7 » * 

The dreary days went by. Constance lived through the time 
as she had lived through time before, unheeding how it fled. 
Her eyes looked larger and more plaintive in expression, and 
her hair, bound round her head like a coronet of dark, ruddy 
gold, told out more strongly than ever against her trailing 
mourning garments, and seemed to crown her a very queen of 
sadness. 

Mr. Harcourt and his sister stayed with her at the Towers 
until after the funeral, and then she expressed a wish to return. 
with them to the Hall. 

. . > > 7. 

One day, a little more than a week after their return to the ~ 
Hall, the Squire, Lady Laws, and Constance were finishing 
luncheon, when a servant announced that Lady Gertrude 
Manvers was in the drawing-room. 

“For whom did she inquire?” asked Constance. 

“For Lady Laws,” was the reply, and Constance felt 
relieved. | 

In a short time, however, her aunt returned. “ My love,” she § 
said, “if you feel equal to seeing Lady Gertrude, she hopes that — 
you will do so, In fact, I said I knew you would be charmed. 


Lady Gertrude——”" fl 
Constance waited to hear no more in this strain, but left the 
room without a word. 
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Gertrude was in her hat and habit, as Constance had most 
often seen her. She was standing by a window, but, as 
Constance entered, she came slowly forward, looking deeply 
moved. She took Constance’s hands in hers, and bent forward 
and kissed her on the forehead silently, then led her to a couch, 


and they sat down hand in hand. As they looked at each other 
a pleading, pitiful expression came into the younger girl’s eyes, 


which meant to say, “ Forgive me for knowing what I do; but I 
believe no harm.” And Gertrude’s ready tongue for once 
availed her not, and it was some time before she spoke, and said, 
“T would have come before, dear, if I could have done you any 
good.” 

“ Yes.” 

“T am sure that you believe I would, and even now I feel 


” 


half fearful to intrude upon you; your——” Breaking off 


suddenly, she continued, rapidly, “In self-vindication I must 
remind you of the day when I asked you for your friendship, and 
I think you promised it in return for mine. Will you ratify the 
treaty ?” 

“Yes, if you still wish it.” 

“Thank you. And yet—it seems to me you half hold back.” 
An idea flashed into her mind, and with her old impulsiveness 
she spoke the thought. “Surely you understand what I would 
say? My part in the election—will not you forgive me that? 
I know no other reason why you should hold back.” 

A pained look came into Constance’s eyes. No recollection 
of the letter she had read and then destroyed now obtruded 
itself. Her only thought was that the world had spoken of 
Gerard Roy and Lady Gertrude Manvers, coupling their names 
together, and Lady Gertrude wished her to say they should be 
friends! Surely she was used to pain by this time, and yet was 
it ever to be recurring thus in some new form? Presently she 
answered, earnestly, “Believe me, Lady Gertrude, when I tell 
you I am glad you did what you did, and that you succeeded.” 

Gertrude looked puzzled, but talked on. “ You are very good 
and generous,” she said, heartily. “Ah! I worked hard, I know, 
but what is that when the end is gained? I have scarcely seen 
Mr. Roy since election-day, he has had so many duties to 
perform. Fancy! on the 5th of March he will take his seat for 
the first time—a painter-poet in Parliament! It does seem an 
incongruity, I confess. It will require all his poetry to take 
away the prose of his new calling, but he has genius enough 
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foranything. Pardon my enthusiasm, and—and won't you take 
me into that conservatory to look at the camellias? You seem 
to have a splendid show, Lady Talbot.” 

And Constance rose and led the way; and some time was 
spent in discussing the different kinds, with interest on Ger- 
trude’s side, and apathy on that of Constance. Presently the 
former inquired quickly, “Do you like flowers, Lady Talbot? 

It seems a foolish question, too! Well, then, I will change it 
for—Do you like camellias ?” 

“No. They are so cold and formal.” 

“T always thought them the most perfectly beautiful flowers 
we have. What objection can you raise to them? Is not a 
perfect camellia the most beautiful flower there is?” 

“If you only look at outside beauty.” 

“But what more do you want in a flower?” 

“A great deal more. But the camellia is not to blame if to 
me it is as music without melody—a picture without poetry— 

a body without a soul. I suppose it is I who am in fault not to 
read it aright.” 

She spoke softly and slowly, and then she paused. Gertrude’s 
eyes were fixed on her in wonder. Had she at last obtained a ' 
clue to Lady Talbot's character? She was evidently a dreamer 
—fanciful, half a poet, perhaps, in mind. Gertrude had been 
too much in the company of Gerard Roy not to understand the 
signa, but she answered, quietly enough, “I dare say you are d 
right, though I had not thought of it myself; and yet I know 
one who I think would enter into your ideas on such subjecte— \ 
Mr. Roy.” She did not pursue the matter further. 

The visit did not appear to have been very successful, and 
Gertrude had never felt less satisfied with the result of any of 
her undertakings. And yet, as they were saying good-bye at 
the hall-door, she made one more attempt. 

“ We go to town to-morrow—papa must be there before the 
5th. We shall meet again soon, I hope; when shall it be?” 

“I do not think it can be very soon. I am making arrange- 
ments to go abroad at once, for a year or two, I think.” 

Lady Gertrude felt chilled. She only said, “Good-bye, then, 
dear,” and rode away, whispering to herself, “So young, #0_ 
cold! One of her own white camellias would do well to repre- 
sent her. ‘A body without a soul.’ I must relate the incident 
to Gerard some day; I think the thought would please him.” 
And her face brightened into a glad smile, 
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In the meantime Constance turned from the door, with 
an expression of intensest misery on her face. She looked into 
her father’s study, and, seeing him there alone, went and bent 
over him and kissed his forehead, saying, in a low, sad voice, 
“Papa, I think I must go away and leave you for a time. 
Did not Dr. Cairns tell you yesterday he thought I should 
have a change? I feel that he is right. I cannot live on here 
—at least just yet. I am not much good to you, I know,” 
she went on, with the faintest attempt to laugh; “perhaps 
when I return I may be brighter, and take more interest in 
what goes on.” 

“Bless me, Conny, I thought you were so well! Why, I 
told the doctor yesterday it was ridiculous to say you required 
change. The way you have borne all is wonderful! wonderful! 
Well, well, my dear,” seeing the sad look deepen in her eyes, 
“just wait until the end of this month, or rather till the 
beginning of April; the hunting will be all over then, and we'll 
see about it; ay, that we will. I'll even promise to go with 
you myself then, and wherever you like, too.” 

“Thank you,” she said, as she stroked his hair; “ but, papa, 
don’t think me very unreasonable, but—I should like to go at 
once—to-morrow or the next day,”’ she went on, feverishly. 
“I wili take Clare, and engage a courier in London; there would 
be no difficulties whatever, I 4m such an experienced traveller. 
And then, you know, you could come and join me later on.” 

“Nonsense, child! What difference can a few weeks make? 
We'll go altogether in April—Aunt Hilda too; and in fact we'll 
all have what our Yankee friends call ‘a good time.’ Yea, 
that’s decided, so no more about it.” 

Constance sighed, and said no more, and her father, with a 
pleasant smile on his face, resumed the reading of the news- 
paper. 

Half an hour later, however, the following note was on its 
way to Dr. Cairns :— 


“Dear FRIEND,—My father cannot understand why I should 
go abroad before April. He proposes to accompany me then, 
and Aunt Hilda also. I am so weary—oh, so very weary of my 
life! Once more, dear friend, will not you help me? 

“ CONSTANCE.” 


The result was what might be expected. Dr. Cairns called 
that same evening, and as he sat with the Squire over their 
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dessert, finding that no half-measures would serve his purpose, 
he spoke strongly and emphatically. 
“Your daughter must go away from here at once, Mr. 
Harcourt. There is no doubt about that. I should not be 
doing my duty to her as my patient, nor to you as my friend, 
if I advised otherwise. Every day prolonged here is literally 
killing her—killing her mind as much as her body. What © 
difference is there? My dear sir, fortunately for you, you are 
not troubled with a delicate organisation like Lady Talbot's, 
and, therefore, cannot understand it.” 
“ Let her have plenty of horse-exercise, doctor, and a good | 
tonic. They will soon put her all right.” ) 
“Pardon me, Squire; they will do nothing of the sort. I 
don’t wish to alarm you unnecessarily, but we doctors must be 
] 
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allowed to see a little further below the surface in these matters, 
or why do you call us in? Lady Talbot is in such a highly- 
wrought state of nervous excitement that, unless prompt 
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measures be taken, I will not answer for the consequences. If < 
i you will not follow my advice, call in some other practitioner.” ¢ 
if And the doctor tossed off his glass of claret, and pushed back his h 
chair, as though he had settled the question. € 
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And so he had. Two days afterwards Constance was cross- 





ing the Channel, her father and aunt waving her their farewells t 
from Dover pier. b 
The Squire often talked of joining his daughter in her 
7 wanderings, or of sending his sister in his stead, but the idea r 
i; was never put into practice; and the letters received from d 






Constance from time to time, telling the Squire of the places in 
which she sojourned, a few remarks on the weather, with trifling 
anecdotes of the people she met, contented him, and he at least 
was happy, and enjoyed life in his own way. 



















CHAPTER XXXI. 





ON an evening towards the end of April, 1875, the large house — 
in Piccadilly occupied by the Earl of Byshire was brilliantly 

illuminated, and a strip of crimson druggeting laid from the 
door indicated the gay entertainment which was about to take 










A little band of idlers had collected, and one or two police a 
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men appearing on the scene betokened the expected presence 
of Royalty, and soon the littie band became a crowd. 

“I am surprised you should want to stand in a mob like 
this!” exclaimed a stout, florid lady to a thin, little woman in 
spectacles by her side, who had elbowed her way persistently to 
the front. “I think we ought to have had more pride than to 
come among such a rabble. Miss Tucker, ['m astonished at 
you } : 

“ Now just keep quiet, my dear Mrs. Chorley! What's the use 
of coming up to town for a-week if you don’t see all you 
can? Besides, you were quite as anxious to come here to- 
night as I was, my dear. Don’t fuss; I'll manage everything. 
Come here, my good man,” she continued, tapping a policeman 
familiarly on the back with her umbrella. “ Just you tell us the 
names of the company as they are set down, and I'll give you 
half-a-crown.’ 

“You'll have to keep further back, marm, he: that time 
comes, that’s all I can tell you.’ And, with an emphatic 
ejaculation of “ Rude man!” Miss Tucker was obliged to content 
herself with the best position she could secure under the 
circumstances. 

A poor, sickly-looking youth, with hungry eyes, said low, 
touching the little old lady on the arm, “ Beg pardon, my lady, 
but I knows most of the quality by sight, if ye’ll tip us——” 

Miss Tucker looked at him keenly over her spectacles. “ Well, 
rll give you a shilling,” she said, deprecatingly, “but don't 
deceive me, man; remember there’s a policeman at hand.” 

He smiled a sickly smile. “Jim Dodds never lied yet that he 
knowed on; he ain’t goin’ to begin to-night.” 

The carriages began to roll up rapidly. Mrs, ‘Chorley leaned 
against the railings, applying her scent-bottle to her nose, 
pretending to disdain the whole of the proceedings, but watching 
everything with great interest, though she would not have 
confessed it for the worid. 

“Now then, look out! Who are those?” cried Miss Tucker, 
impatiently, tapping the white-faced — on the shoulder with 
her ever-ready umbrella, 

Jim Dodds told her the names of some; others, of course, were 
unknown to him. 

“Lord! here’s a grand turn-out. Quicdk—look, Mrs. Chorley, 
that’s worth coming to see, any way! whose is it, man?” asked 
Miss Tucker, sharply. 
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a dessert, finding that no half-measures would serve his purpose, 
; he spoke strongly and emphatically. 

“Your daughter must go away from here at once, Mr. 
Harcourt. There is no doubt about that. I should not be 
doing my duty to her as my patient, nor to you as my friend, 
if I advised otherwise. Every day prolonged here is literally 
killing her—killing her mind as much as her body, What ~ 
difference is there? My dear sir, fortunately for you, you are 
not troubled with a delicate organisation like Lady Talbot's, 
and, therefore, cannot understand it.” 

“ Let her have plenty of horse-exercise, doctor, and a good 
tonic. They will soon put her all right.” 











The Squire often talked of joining his daughter in her 
wanderings, or of sending his sister in his stead, but the idea r 
di 


“Pardon me, Squire; they will do nothing of the sort. I : 
don’t wish to alarm you unnecessarily, but we doctors must be 
4 ) allowed to see a little further below the surface in these matters, : 
W or why do you call us in? Lady Talbot is in such a highly- 
it wrought state of nervous excitement that, unless prompt 
measures be taken, I will not answer for the consequences. If Jf « 
| you will not follow my advice, call in some other practitioner.” . 
i And the doctor tossed off his glass of claret, and pushed back his hi 
i chair, as though he had settled the question. © 
: And so he had. Two days afterwards Constance was cross- 
ing the Channel, her father and aunt waving her their farewells te 
f from Dover pier. b 
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was never put into practice; and the letters received from 
Constance from time to time, telling the Squire of the places in 
which she sojourned, a few remarks on the weather, with trifling 
anecdotes of the people she met, contented him, and he at least 
was happy, and enjoyed life in his own way. 
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in Piccadilly occupied by the Earl of Byshire was brilliantly 
illuminated, and a strip of crimson druggeting laid from the 
door indicated the gay entertainment which was about to take 
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men appearing on the scene betokened the expected presence 
of Royalty, and soon the little band became a crowd. 

“I am surprised you should want to stand in a mob like 
this!” exclaimed a stout, florid lady to a thin, little woman in 
spectacles by her side, who had elbowed her way persistently to 
the front. “I think we ought to have had more pride than to 
come among such a rabble. Miss Tucker, I'm astonished at 
you!” 

“ Now just keep quiet, my dear Mrs. Chorley! What's the use 
of coming up to town for a:week if you don’t see all you 
can? Besides, you were quite as anxious to come here to- 
night as I was, my dear. Don’t fuss; I'll manage everything. 
Come here, my good man,” she continued, tapping a policeman 
familiarly on the back with her umbrella. “ Just you tell us the 
names of the company as they are set down, and I'll give you 
half-a-crown.” : 

“You'll have to keep further back, marm, when that time 
comes, that’s all I can tell you.” And, with an emphatic 
ejaculation of “ Rude man!” Miss Tucker was obliged to content 
herself with the best position she could secure under the 
circumstances. 

A poor, sickly-looking youth, with hungry eyes, said low, 
touching the little old lady on the arm, “ Beg pardon, my lady, 
but I knows most of the quality by sight, if ye’ll tip us——” 

Miss Tucker looked at him keenly over her spectacles, “ Well, 
rll give you a shilling,” she said, deprecatingly, “ but don't 
deceive me, man; remember there’s a policeman at hand.” 

He smiled a sickly smile. “Jim Dodds never lied yet that he 
knowed on; he ain't goin’ to begin to-night.” 

The carriages began to roll up rapidly. Mrs, Chorley leaned 
against the railings, applying her scent-bottle to her nose, 
pretending to disdain the whole of the proceedings, but watching 
everything with great interest, though she would not have 
confessed it for the world, 

“Now then, look out! Who are those?” cried Miss Tucker, 
impatiently, tapping the white-faced youth on the shoulder with 
her ever-ready umbrella, 

Jim Dodds told her the names of some; others, of course, were 
unknown to him. 

“Lord! here’s a grand turn-out. Quick—look, Mra. Chorley, 
that’s worth coming to see, any way! whose is it, man?” asked 
Miss Tucker, sharply. 
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“ Dook o’ Pottington’s; next’s Markis o’ Norminster’s.” 

“And that? Now they're coming thick and fast.” 

“ Ay, the swells mostly knows thetime to come. That? Oh, 
it’s the Earl o’ Badley’s.” 

“There’s an unpretentious little brougham. Who's the 
handsome young fellow now alighting? Oh, my gracious, Mrs.. 
Chorley ! if it isn’t—yes—it is—Gerard Roy!” and she made a 
dash forward, but a policeman calmly barred the way. 

“ D’yer know that gentleman, marm?” asked the white-faced 
man, 

* Of course I do. 
sure,” 


Why, he’s our own county Member, to be. 


. + . * * 


It was a brilliant assembly; one of the gayest and most dis- 
tinguished that had congregated in any house that season. 

The myriads of waxlights and the exquisite flowers gave the 
rooms almost the appearance of starlit gardens, and served to 
idealise the scene, and throw a glamour over the well-dressed. 
throng. 

Gerard Roy was one of the lions of the night. The whole. 
political world was ringing with the speech he had made in the 
Commons the day before, and he had need of all the self- 
command he possessed to receive calmly the expressions of 
eulogy that greeted him everywhere. 

More than once during the evening Gerard noted that Lady 
Gertrude's eyes were following him. At last he went up to her. 
She looked pleased, and said, “ Mr. Roy, do you know you have 
never deigned to notice me since your first entrance, and you 
must have seen that I have been dying to speak with you. Is 
that why you have sought to avoid me?” And she laughed 
merrily. 

“Indeed, I had no such intention, but simply kept away 
because I knew to-night there were so many who had claims 
on your attention.” 

“Walk through these rooms with me,” she said, laying her — 
hand confidingly on his arm, and then she drew him towards. 
a seat beneath the shadow of a large palm-tree. She seated 
herself, and signalling that he should do likewise, she exclaimed : 
“IT am proud of you again; it is the second time I have told you 
so. You know what they have all said about the ‘silent Member _ 
for North Byshire’? Yes, for I have told you unceasingly that _ 
the name was becoming a reproach. At last the spell is broken; 4 
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at last, without the least warning to the public or to me, you 
have let loose the floodgates of your eloquence upon the world. 
And what a mighty subject you have chosen! That outburst 
on the international tribunal will bring you world-wide fame ; 
the political world already is ringing with it—and here you sit, 
as calm and cool as if you were not that Gerard Roy of whom 
they are all talking!” 

She looked half-vexed with him, though she felt at the same 
time that she almost admired him the more. “Are you bored 
with all this adulation and flattery, Mr. Roy? Is it possible you 
feel it in that way?” 

“It is so, Lady Gertrude. I feel as though I had done 
nothing to merit it; in fact, it makes me all the more conscious 
how little I have really done.” 

“Pardon me; but are not you somewhat unreasonable? Did 
not you wish for fame ?” 

“ Most certainly.” 

“Have not you got it?” 

“ Most certainly, also,” 

“Then are not you content ?” 

« No.” 

“And yet you have what you wished for! Oh, talk of the 
unreasonableness of womankind no more! ‘Tis man who is 
unreasonable, and Mr. Roy in particular,” she answered, with her 
ringing laugh. 

“ Lady Gertrude, I cannot explain myself further. You have 
away of probing beneath the surface which makes replying 
awkward for me. Did I honour and esteem your friendship less 
highly I would parry the question. To do so with you would 
be impossible. I ask you a question in return. Were you a 
man, think yon fame, for its own sake, would be all you would 
care to win? Would every craving of your nature be satisfied 
with that?” 

“I begin to see what you mean. Like many others, you look 
upon fame only as a means to an end, That end is—-?” 

He started, and looked at her earnestly—so earnestly, with 
those dark, passionate eyes of his, that she coloured somewhat, 
and turned away her face. It was only for an instant. 

— you do not understand,” he said presently, very 

After a pause she continued, talking rapidly: “Mr, Roy, you 
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feel like a conqueror who has the world at his feet! I would 
cheer you if I could, but you will not have it so. Still, let me 
say one thing. Fame, such as you have gained, has raised 
you so high in the estimation of mankind, do you think there 
is any aspiration you may indulge in that would be denied 
you, even by a sordid, money-loving world? Look around you 
to-night—who has been courted as you have been? Nay, 
believe me, Mr. Roy, when I say to you, there is nothing J can 
think of that you might not obtain for the asking.” 

She rose as she spoke, her face flushed with the energy of 
her utterance ; she held out her hand; he pressed it to his lips 
and sighed, but he did not seek her gaze, and for an instant 
there was an embarrassing pause—a pause which seemed to 
Gertrude to last an age—in which the music from the ball- 
room and the hum of voices mingled themselves in wild 
confusion in her ears, 

Just then a gentleman and lady passed close by, and the 
Earl of Byshire’s daughter, in her réle of hostess, stepped 
forward with all her usual open-hearted manner, exclaiming, 
“Ah, Mr. Harcourt, how glad Iam to see you! So good of 
you, when I know how much you hate these assemblies! And 
Lady Laws! I am so very pleased! When does Lady Talbot 
return?” she continued, more quietly. “ What a long time she 
remains abroad !” 

“T expect her back immediately,” replied the Squire, to whom 
the query was addressed. “In fact, I am going to Dover to- 
morrow to meet her, and in a day or two she will return with 
me to the Hall.” 

“ Good-night, Lady Gertrude.” It was Roy who spoke; and 
Gertrude looked into his face as she placed her hand in his— 
looked with surprise, and some concern, to see how white it was; 
and the next moment he had gone. 

. . . + . 

That night—or, rather, morning—when all the guests had 
departed, Gertrude sat long before her mirror. She dismissed 
her maid, took off her diamond coronet, and held it, lightly 
balancing it upon her hand. 

“Heigho!” she sighed, as she surveyed it critically, her head 
a little on one side, and her eyes half-closed in contemplation. 
“A coronet! Well, after all, what is it worth? Genius on the 
one side—genius, which, as the poets say, is born of all the 
ages, and rises like Venus from the sea (that means, in the 
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language of the world, no ancestors!): on the other side a 
coronet—the prosaic descendant of a hundred earls! I can 
have the coronet—to-morrow,” she said, with a smile, tapping 
it playfully with her jewelled fingers; “but genius—has not 
offered itself. The latter would be a mésalliance, certainly, but 
one which the world—my world—would readily pardon, and 
probably the greater part of it applaud. But he himself? 
Genius is incomprehensible! Is it also invulnerable? It would 
seem 80. And yet—I cannot but think he cares for some one. 
For whom, then? O Gerard Roy! Gerard Roy!—you have 
not much worldly wisdom, or ” (and as she caught sight of 
her own image in the glass, she threw back her head, while a 
proud smile curled her lips) “in one weak moment I might have 
said, ‘Yes’; but all is for the best!” And she unfolded and 
read over again a note which had been put into her hands that 
evening—an offer of marriage from one of the highest peers in 
the kingdom. On the morrow she would answer it in the 
affirmative. 





(To be Concluded. ) 
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SIR PATRICK COLQUHOUN, Q.C. 


Sik Patrick CoLquHovn, the eldest son of James Colquhoun, 
late diplomatic representative of the Hanseatic cities in Great 
Britain, and grandson of Patrick Colquhoun, was born on ‘the s 
13th April, 1815. Up to his eighth year he was so little troubled 7 
with book-learning that it is doubtful whether he could even “7 
read at that age, when he was sent to a clergyman, and three 7 
years after, on the 25th May, 1826, placed in the lower form at 7 
Westminster School, Dr. Goodenough being then head master, — 
and it was there that he obtained the foundation of all his 7 
subsequent knowledge. : 
During his boyhood Patrick Colquhoun made the acquaint — 
ance of Theodore Hook, a protégé of his grandfather, and of | 
many of the leading wits of that age, among the most prominent ~ 
of whom was Sir George Rose. In 1832 Patrick Colquhoun — 
quitted Westminster in the sixth form, and proceeded to St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, where his father had preceded him. 7 
Not being of a mathematical or arithmetical turn of mind, he 7 
did not attempt to distinguish himself in that faculty. In those ~ 
days, however, it was a sine quad non to pass through the 
mathematical portal in honours to be allowed to compete in — 
classics, and although he became a scholar of his college, he was 
debarred from further prosecution of his tavourite study of 
philology with any ostensible University object; he therefore 
substituted athletics for mathematics, taking his college boat 
from almost the bottom to the top of the river, or fourteen 
places in one year, and establishing the scullers’ race which goes 
by his name. The college club, in recognition of his services, 
adopted his family motto, “Si je puis.” Being destined for the 
Bar, he, after his degree, turned his attention to the study of | 


, the Roman civil law, which seemed to combine his future — 
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profession with his turn for classical literature and linguistic 
pursuits. 

He subsequently graduated M.A. and LL.D., but having no 
adequate means afforded to him at Cambridge for the prosecution 
of his favourite study of the Roman civil law, he proceeded to 
(termany. At Heidelberg he was fortunate enough to attend the 
lectures of three of the most distinguished legists of that period 
or university, Professors Zachariah, Thibaut, Mittermaier, and 
others of less notoriety. On the 26th February, 1838, he passed, 
preclara cum laude, his examination of juris utriusque doctor. 
This education, and the employment of his father in the 
diplomatic service of German States, with the connection it 
involved, not unnaturally inclined him towards Germany, and 
induced him to accept the offer of Syndic Sieveking, of Hamburg, 
his father’s intimate friend, to accompany him on his mission to 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, as Secretary of Legation. : 

On the expiry of the Syndic Sieveking’s term of office, 
Dr. Patrick Colquhoun proceeded, by Vienna and Hungary, 
to Bucharest, where his cousin, Sir Robert Colquhoun, was 
British Resident, and in the spring to Constantinople, where he 
had a species of roving diplomatic commission. In this city 
he became acquainted with the British Ambassadors, Lord 
Ponsonby and Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, both of whom 
treated him with the most marked kindness, and he left Con- 
stantinople shortly after the arrival of the present Ambassador, 
Sir Austen Henry, then Mr. Layard, with the astounding 
discovery of the site of Nineveh. Having made himself 
acquainted with the country and its languages, he received 
full power to conclude with the Porte a commercial treaty 
similar to that then shortly before ratified by Great Britain ; 
his youth and comparative inexperience did not diminish the 
confidence required to be placed in the holder of so important 
a commission. He ascertained the mode of treating with the 
Ottoman authorities, and after three years’ residence, he not 
only concluded the treaty with the Porte, and exchanged the 
ratifications, but signed another with Mirza Jaffer Khan, the 
Persian envoy at Constantinople, on behalf of his committenta, 
and passed to Greece, where he concluded a third commercial 
treaty with the Government of King Otho, the ratifications of 
which were subsequently exchanged in London. Being then 
free of official trammels, he proceeded to Syria, Palestine, and 
Egypt, where he made the personal acquaintance of the 
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notorious Mohammed Aalee, and ultimately returned to London 
and Hamburg to give a personal account of his missions. The 
non-ratification of the Persian Treaty, for the ratification of 
which by the Shah the Senates declined to pay the usual 
present or bribe to the ministers, led to his resignation of that 
service, and he now applied himself to the more independent 
profession of the Bar, in which capacity he became, through the 
influence of his father and Count Beust, Standing Counsel of 
the Saxon Legation and Oldenburg Consulate-General, with 
the rank of Aulic Councillor and Councillor of Legation 
respectively. 

He now, according to the custom of most young lavyers, 
threw himself into legal literature, and composed his “ Summary 
of the Roman Civil Law,” in four volumes, for the use of his 
old University. This work stamped the author as an authority 
on that particular subject. In 1858 Sir Edward Lytton, then 
Colonial Minister, offered Dr. Colquhoun the Governorship of 
New Caledonia, but being asked his opinion of Mr. Douglas, 
theretofore Governor of that possession as a servant of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, with whom he had no personal 
acquaintance, he replied, to the astonishment of the Minister, 
that he thought the Government could nowhere else obtain so 
efficient or trustworthy a servant, and on that and other grounds 
declined the appointment. During Dr. Colquhoun’s stay at 
Knebworth, Sir Edward had become acquainted with his works, 
as well as his classical and linguistic acquirements, and in the 
end of that year appointed him, without previous intimation, to 
a seat in the Supreme Council of Justice, or Court of ultimate 
appeal, of the Ionian Islands, on account of his proficiency in 
Roman law and Romaic Greek, and knowledge of those countries. 
However loth he was to quit his profession in England, the 
flattering mode in which he had been selected, without 
application, decided him to accept the appointment, and on 
the 30th November, 1858, he left England for Corfu, after 
receiving the high compliment of a public dinner at which the 
late Justice Shee, then leading the Home Circuit as Serjeant 
Shee, did him the honour to preside. 

On his arrival he found Mr. Gladstone making a tour of the 
Islands and Greece, as Lord High Commissioner 
In March that gentleman resigned his office, and returned to 
be re-elected for the University of Oxford for the last 
time. In 1864 the Ionian Islands, under his advice, were 
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ceded to Greece by the Russell Government. Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, who in the interval had become Chief Justice, 
thereupon returned to England, and in 1868 was appointed one 
of Her Majesty's Counsel, and elected a member of the Bench 
of the Inner Temple. 

In 1870 Sir Robert Gilmour Colquhoun of Camstradden, 
Bart., N.S., K.C.B., who had been promoted from Bucharest to 
Egypt, as Her Majesty’s Resident, in 1858, and had retired from 
the service in 1865, died on his estate in Scotland without issue, 
leaving Sir Patrick head of the family. 

In politics Sir Patrick has always been a staunch Tory, and 
a deprecator of half-measures. He is descended from the 
Colquhouns of Camstradden, which, in consequence of the 
extinction of the other branches, is now the senior line of 
that family, authenticated by a series of charters from 1120. 
He derived his Christian name from his grandfather and 
godfather Patrick Colquhoun, LL.D., well known in the 
commencement of this century as the originator of the Thames 
police, which he carried out in person at the request of Lord 
Portland, and of the Metropolitan police, brought into operation 
by the late Sir Robert Peel nine years after the death of the 
author. 

Besides the many literary honours acquired by Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, others have fallen to his lot from foreign sovereigns. 
He has received the Knighthood of Merit of Saxony and that 
of Oldenburg, the G.C. of the Saviour of Greece, the Nishan 
Iftichar of the Ottoman Empire, and the Commandery of Albert 
the Valorous of Saxony. 

His literary works, with the exception of that above cited, 
consist in political and classical treatises—*“ Vorschlag ur 
Bildung einer deutschen Marine ;” “Epistola to H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, as Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, Suggest- 
ing a Complete System of Legal Instruction;” “ British 
Diplomacy in Greece ;” Ulrick’s “Site of the Ancient Ilium,” 
rendered in English from the Modern Greek original, and 
furnished with annotations and references; “The Site of 
Paleoscepsis;” treatises on “Mediwval Roman Law,” in the 
“Transactions” of the Juridical Society; diverse treatises 
in the “Transactions” of the Royal Society of Literature; 
and other legal, classical, and political works. 
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SIR DANIEL COOPER, BART. 


Str DanreL Cooper, although the best working years of his 
life were passed in Australia, was born at Bolton, Lancashire, 
on the Ist of July, 1821. When very young he made the then 
tedious passage to New South Wales, remaining at colonial 
schools until nearly fourteen years old. For the completion of 
his education it was then deemed desirable that he should 
return to England, and having again crossed the wide ocean 
he entered University College, London; he remained here 
for four years, going through class after class with honours. 
It was intended that he should study law at the termination 
of his school life, but his health was not sufficiently strong, 
and the idea had to be abandoned. A mercantile career was 
therefore planned, and Mr. Cooper, after travelling through the 
English manufacturing districts, entered a house of business at 
Havre in the year 1841. He remained here a very short time, 
and then, returning to England, was employed in the counting- 
house of his uncle. His health, which had improved during his 
nine months’ residence in France, again gave way,s8o Mr. Cooper 
sailed a second time for the brighter and less humid southern 
land. Immediately upon his arrival he was connected with his 
uncle's firm, at that time one of the most extensive mercantile 
houses in Australia, Upon the dissolution of the firm in 1848 
the business was carried on by himself and his elder brother. 
In its turn this partnership was dissolved in 1852, since which 
time the business has been conducted under the name of 
D. Cooper and Co. Upon the discovery of gold this firm was 
among the first to undertake the shipment of the precious 
metal, a series of transactions which proved very remunerative. 
In the year 1847 Mr. Cooper was appointed a Director of the 
Bank of New South Wales, and in 1855 he was made the 
President, and he has continued his connection with this 
institution to the present day. In 1849 his name was entered 
on the Commission of the Peace. 

Turting now to Sir Daniel's political career, which is certainly 
what he will be most remembered for, we find him taking an 
interest in public matters soon after his return to the colony. 
In 1849 he was elected a member of the Legislative Council 
ot New South Wales, which was at that time the only repre- 
sentative body, and which then included the colonies of 


Victoria and Queensland. The Council was dissolved, and 


Mr. Cooper did not then offer himself for re-election, on account ? 
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-of ill-health and pressure of private business. In 1853 he was 
in a manner forced again into public life. Dr. Osborne, who 
had followed Mr. Cooper, resigned his seat on leaving the 
colony for England, and he was again nominated by his old 
constituents, and elected, without his being present at the 
nomination or taking any part in the proceedings, It would 
be difficult to conceive a more thorough expression of confidence 
on the part of a constituency than was shown by this act. 
Two years-later the Act was passed which gave to the colony 
a Constitution modelled on the English Parliament. Provision 
was made for a responsible Ministry and two deliberative 
bodies, the Assembly, or Lower House, to consist of fifty-four 
members, the Council, or Upper House, of twenty-one members. 
The utmost duration of Parliament was fixed at five years. The 
new Act received much adverse criticism, the nomination of the 
Upper House by the Crown being one of the principles which 
met with the strongest opposition. In 1856 the first election was 
held under the new Constitution, when Mr. Cooper was again 
returned, in conjunction with the late Sir 8. A. Donaldson. 
The high reputation he had already attained was very forcibly 
evinced by the proposition at once made that he should be chosen 
to fill the office of Speaker in the new Assembly. Sir H. Watson 
Parker, who had been chairman of commiftees for nine years 
in the old Council, was nominated in opposition, but was 
defeated. The duties of this office were of the most delicate 
nature. With no precedent to guide action, great individual 
strength was required to check defiance or opposition, and 
much judgment to decide constantly recurring matters of 
doubt. While Speaker of the House Mr. Cooper at all times 
commanded the deference and respect of the members. In 
1857 his public services were rewarded with knighthood. He 
resigned his office as Speaker in 1860, and on his retirement he 
received the thanks of the House for his impartial ruling. A 
further mark of esteem was shown by a grand banquet given 
in his honour by the members of both Houses. Til-health 
alone was the cause of his retirement, but so valuable were his 
services deemed that immediately afterwards he was 

to form a Ministry on the resignation of the Forster Govern- 
ment. The position thus offered—which might be deemed the 
summit of colonial ambition—he waa, of course, compelled to 
decline, His health was completely broken down, and after a 
year’s rest he returned to England. During his career in the 
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colonies he contributed liberally to the Sydney University and 
other deserving objects, and was especially liberal in the 
support he gave to the Patriotic Fund organised during the 
Crimean War. 

Coming to England in 1861, Sir Daniel soon discovered that 
his presence in this country might be turned to the advantage 
of the colony. For many years the wool-growers of the 
colonies had complained that their interests were greatly 
neglected by the London merchants, who charged excessive 
commissions, allowed their wool-bales to be plundered, and 
suffered the warehouse-keepers, brokers, and others to charge 
and do pretty well as they liked with the wool. The annual 
value of the wool sent home by the colonies was about 
£15,000,000, and the irregularities complained of amounted 
to a large sum, if represented by money, and the loss was 
serious to a comparatively small body of men, who were 
prevented by distance from defending their own interests. 
Sir Daniel's endeavour to remedy this brought him into 
collision with some of the London merchants, who were 
unwilling that any change should be made; but in the end he 
was to a great extent successful, and a saving to the colonies 
of some hundreds of thousands of pounds was effected. During 
the cotton famine in Lancashire he not only contributed 
liberally, but affected colonial opinion in favour of the 
organisation for alleviating the distress. The sum so raised 
was devoted to educational purposes—that is to say, in that 
time of misery educated persons in distress were enabled to 
earn a living by teaching others more ignorant, who were 
forced into a state of idleness, and thus their minds were kept 
occupied. Emigration, the San Francisco mail contracts, and 
the duplication of the telegraph service, are matters which 
have also engaged his attention, and at the present time he is 
actively engaged in promoting the Sydney Exhibition. 

A farther recognition of Sir Daniel’s services was made in — 
1863, when Her Majesty conferred on him the honour of a 
baronetcy.; A reward bestowed upon a colonist for services 
rendered to his colony is an act that is appreciated by every 
one in that country, and no course could be adopted more 
calculated to strengthen the alliance and mutual good feeling 
between the mother country and her dependencies, Although 
the reward is only given to one man, a compliment is paid to 
the thousands with whom he has been associated, and in the 
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most graceful way a regard shown for the welfare of th« 
weaker power which cannot fail to strengthen the mutual 
goodwill. The undoubted merit of the recipient heightens 
the value of the compliment. Mr. Cooper was not raised 
to a baronetcy for services rendered through the colony to. 
England, but for work done directly for the benefit of the 
land in which he lived, and which was only of benefit to the 
mother country inasmuch as it strengthened a province yet 
under her charge. In honouring their greatest men England 
honours her colonies, and her colonies never fail to iti the 
good opinion thus expressed. 


JOHN PENDER, M.P. 


Mr. PENDER is now in his sixty-fourth year, and since his. 
boyhood has been full, and remains full, of unrelaxing activity 
in the conduct of very weighty affairs, both private and public. 
The first sight we have of him in any official capacity is that 
of manager, at twenty-one years of age, of the manufacturing 
works in which he ‘was first placed to business, .This was in the 
Vale of Leven, Dumbartonshire—a valley just within the north 
Highland line of Scotland. There John Pender was born in 
1816, of parents of the old sedate order of Scotch Lowland 
middle-class people, John was sent to the parish school at the 
age of six or seven, and was kept hard at his learning under the 
parish “ dominie” till he was twelve or thirteen. But this did not 


satisfy the old people. They sent him to the High School of 


Glasgow, where, of course, he entered on a more free but more 
elevated sphere of instruction, and where he had to revise all 
his previous lessons, and study the rudiments of learning in a 
somewhat different fashion. We have in these few traits of the 
early surroundings of Mr. Pender how it came that, when 

at a very youthful age, in the counting-room of a factory in the 
Vale of Leven, with a rare command of figures, an accuracy in 
whatever he did and was accountable for, and an extending 
knowledge of the whole business in hand, he became manager 
in his twenty-first year, 

It was clear that the spirit of John Pender could not be con- 
tained within the bounds of the Vale of Leven. He was soon 
established as a merchant in G , buying and selling in 
home and foreign trade the goods of which he had attained eo 


much knowledge ; ond a few years Tater extending be aphore 
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to Manchester, the great centre of textile fabrics, without losing 
hold of his connection in Glasgow, his house advanced from one 
stage of prosperity to another, till it became one of the leading 
distributors in the kingdom of the enormous products of the 
Lancashire and the Scotch looms. For more than thirty years 
the firm of John Pender and Co, has been prominently and 
honourably known in India, China, and most countries of the 
East, as well as in North and South America and the British 
colonies. 

In 1856 came the proposal to lay an Atlantic telegraph cable. 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, after consulting Professor Morse, and 
making some arrangements with a few American capitalists, 
brought to England the proposal of a Transatlantic cable. 
The company for this gigantic undertaking, after a cautious 
letter of the Treasury, engaging to pay a certain subsidy for 
work done for the Government by the proposed cable, was 
organised on the basis of a capital of £350,000, by subscribers 
of £1,000 each. The capital was ndiculously inadequate for so 
vast an undertaking. Of the twenty-eight subscribers in 
Manchester Mr. Pender was one, and of the Board of Directors 
—constituted the same year—the only two of that list, among 
names all distinguished, who appear in the subsequent history 
of the Atlantic cable to have stood firm and active to the last 
hour of despair, are John Pender and Professor William 
Thompson, of Glasgow University—the one by his indomitable 
resolution that no effort of capital should be spared as long as 
there was any hope of success, the other by his consummate 
skill and patient efforts as an electrician, The first cable broke 
in mid-Atlantic; the second, the following year, though 
prepared and equipped with great care and outlay, was still 
more unfortunate, and in the deep ocean buried. Capital after 
capital was lost, and arrangement after arrangement formed, 
one to help out another, till at length came the final catastrophe 
of these essays, when, in the autumn of 1858, the cable, having 
been successfully laid from shore to shore, was found, after a 
few flickering messages, to be dead, or at least could not be 
got to speak any more. This disaster spread a deep and general 
feeling of discouragement. There was not only unwillingness 
to subscribe more capital, but a growing unbelief in the 


possibility of laying submarine telegraphs over long distances. 
Many of the directors and men of science, however, who had 


followed the various expeditions more closely and intelligently, 
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were not so mistrustful. Every failure that had occurred 
could be traced to distinct causes, in an imperfect manufacture 
and insulation of the cable, or defects of the paying-out 
machinery from the ships, and if these were provided against 
in future efforts a successful result might still be hoped for. 
Yet it was not till 1864 that another Transatlantic cable was in 
full progress. Two years were spent in paralysis, two more ina 
scientific investigation of the whole subject, under the auspices 
of the Board of Trade, the result of which was a unanimous 
report of the committee that a submarine Atlantic telegraph, on 
various conditions of construction indicated, was a practicable 
undertaking. This placed the great work again on an en- 
couraging basis. But a new and large capital was indispensable, 
and the form which this further subscription of capital should 
assume in order to be efficient to the practical end in view was 
a financial puzzle in itself. The original company was, in a 
sense, on its beam-ends—it must either manufacture a cable for 
itself, according to the light of science and experience now 
thrown around this marvellous product of human ingenuity, 
setting up all the works and appliances for the purpose, or find 
some firm, or combination of firms, outside, who could produce 
a perfect cable, to be paid for by the company, as in past 
imperfect instances. In either case, a large supply and 
command of funds was the sine qud non. When a scheme was 
proposed, the money did not come in freely. Mr. Cyrus Field, 
after agitating New York, visiting the principal cities of the 
United States, and in the end literally canvassing from door to 
door among wealthy people, found he had only promise of 
£70,000; and with this quota in his portfolio Mr, Field came 
again to the old country. Mr. Field has described graphically, 
in a “History of the Atlantic Telegraph,” how he proceeded, 
and what he found, in this crisis. The sum in all required was 
£600,000. Some one introduced Mr. Field to Mr. Thomas 
Brassey, who put him through such a severe catechism that “ I 
thought,” he says, “I was in the witness-box.” ‘The interview, 
however, ended very pleasantly, Mr. Brassey declaring that the 
Atlantic cable was a great enterprise that should be carried 
out, and that he would be one of ten men in England to provide 
the money required. Mr. Field, having thus found one 

ally, says that he went out immediately in search of another, 
and next “met a rich friend from Manchester (Mr. John Pender, 
M.P.), and I asked him if he would second Mr. Brassey, and 
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walked with him from 28, Pall Mall, to the House of Commons, 
of which he is a member. Before we reached the House, he 
expressed his willingness to do so to an equal amount,” 
From this point the path of one of the most enthusiastic 
missionaries of the Atlantic cable became more clear, In the 
course of a few days a combination was formed to carry on the 
business of making submarine telegraphs by a union of the 
Gutta-Percha Company with the firm of Glass, Elliot, and Co, 
the principal manufacturers of sea cables, making one concern, 
to be called “ The Telegraph Construction and Maintenance 
Company,” into which Mr. Brassey entered, and of which Mr, 
Pender was to be chairman. Mr. Field speaks, in his “ History 
of the Atlantic Telegraph,” of “a hitch in the arrangements,” 
which delayed active operations for a whole year. The hitch 
was in reality of more than a year’s standing, backward and 
forward—it was the cable manufacturing question. At this 
point of the Atlantic cable undertaking, Mr. Pender’s remark- 
able talent of combining conflicting interests, and his own 
personal magnanimity, were alike strikingly displayed. The 
Gutta-Percha Company, in going into the combination, was 
surrendering its all, and though not unwilling to enter into the 
proposition, and the terms in which it was much discussed, the 
Company sought a guarantee for the value of its surrender 
Mr. Pender, to solve a knot almost endless in its delays, gave 
the Gutta-Percha Company his own personal guarantee, which 
they accepted, for a quarter of a million sterling, and the work 
of the Atlantic cable from that moment went on apace, and at 
length the most novel and most difficult of all the great works 
of the century was successfully accomplished. 

While this vast Atlantic problem had been in progress, no 
little attention was being given to the establishment of tele 
graphic communication with India and the East. The failure 
of the Red Sea cable occurred at a period to aggravate the 
blank. disappointment which ensued from the failure of the 
first expeditions in the Atlantic. Here was failure in a minor 
sea, But, the final success of the Atlantic cable gave an 
‘immense impulse to submarine telegraphy in all parts of the 


world, The Indian and Eastern systems found in Mr, Pender | 
an active and powerful supporter from the first, and the chair 
manship of the Eastern Telegraph Company fell to him as of — 


right. Under his vigilant and stirring superintendence, link 
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of submarine cables which have penetrated to all commercial 
centres of the Eastern world and of Australasia, and the latest 
and almost crowning extension of which has now been carried 
out in the laying of the South African cable, stretching along 
the Indian Ocean from Port Natal to Zanzibar, and from 
Zanzibar to Aden, where it passes into the general common- 
wealth of Eastern and Western telegraphs. At the late public 
dinner of the International Telegraph Conference, Mr. Pender 
thus stated the surprising deeds in which he has been so 
prominent @ ‘performer: “There are at this day about 66,000 
miles of submarine cable in existence, representing a capital of 
£25,000,000, or about two-thirds of the cost of all the land lines. 
The bulk of this capital has been found in England. The lines 
of the companies are sown broadcast in the Mediterranean; they 
bring us into communication with America, India, China, Japan, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and within a short space of time 
we may add South Africa.” That the South African cable has 
now become an accomplished fact is due to the perseverance 
of Mr. Pender, who had urged repeatedly this important con- 
nection of the submarine system long before the outbreak of 
the recent Zulu War. “If we had had a telegraph to the Cape 
two years ago,” he added, “ it would have saved this country at 
least ten millions of money, would have saved much bloodshed, 
and prevented a shadow falling over many a home.” Lord 
Houghton, in proposing the health of the “eminent chairman,” 
said, among other eulogies, that “he had applied the soundest 
sense to the best interests of mankind.” In short, if John 
Pender occupies a unique position in submarine telegraphy, 
that position has been won by no less unique service, He is 
chairman of the Direct United States Cable Company, of the 
Eastern Extension, Australasia, and China Telegraph Company, 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company, of the. Globe Trust and 
Telegraph Company, and of the London, River Plate, and 
Brazil Telegraph Company. 

One especial trait in John Pender’s character is a large- 
hearted philanthropy. During the cotton famine, in the year 
1863, he, in a very spirited manner, opened the Gaythorn 
Dining Rooms in Manchester, where the operatives could obtain 
good food at a cheap rate. The Institution was continued 
so long as the famine lasted, and did a vast amount of good. 
The expense of the arrangements and the plant was borne by 
Mr. Pender, and the food supplied at cost price, or thereby. 
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In politics Mr. Pender is a staunch Liberal, though not one. 
who likes hasty or extreme views. He sat in the House of” 
Commons for Totnes in 1865-6, but his connection with that 
borough was short-lived. In 1868 he contested the county of 
Linlithgow, against Mr. McLagan, who gained and still holds, 
the seat. In 1872, in an interim election on the retirement of Mr. 
Loch, Q.C., he offered himself as a candidate for the Northern 
(or Wick) Burghs, and had to fight two contests before the 
election was decided in his favour by a large majority—first 
with Mr. Samuel Laing, who had formerly represented the 
constituency, and secondly with the late Mr. Robert Reid, M.A. 
In the general election of 1874, Mr. Pender was opposed by 
Professor James Bryce, of Oxford University, and was again: 
successful. He isa J.P. of four counties anda D.L. of Lanca-- 
shire, and a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society, and of 
the Royal and Antiquarian Societies of Scotland. 











LITERARY QUAINTNESS. 
BY P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D. 


But what is perhaps most solidly worthy of special study and 
consideration is the powerful and sustained strain of feeling, the 
peculiarly genuine artistic spirit of inspiration, which presided 
over, moved, and influenced the literary handiwork of these old 
labourers in the fields of literature and art. In solitary cella, in 
old, picturesquely situated rooms, in remote, shadowy, retired 
garrets or attics, the medisval artist sits ensconced, and works 
cheerily on—the remoteness and silence broken only in many 
instances by the familiar and ever-cherished sights and sounds 
of‘rural nature. Immersed in solemn silence, we can imagine 
how his heart, his soul, catches and sheds in lavish affluence 
gleams of poetical inspiration on the page, the canvas, the clay, 
the wood, It has been averred that “no Scripture subjects of 
any of the later schools of painting will stand comparison for 
purity of feeling and appropriate technical execution with the 
works of the earlier masters.” But it was not alone in the 
higher walks of art that the emotiveness of the Middle Ages 
was displayed; for even the skilled workman, the carpenter, the 
stonemason, the smith and decorator, were all each in their way 
veritable artists, habitually contemplating and handling their 
work with that profoundly penetrating and imaginative interest 
which the poetical temperament confers and ensures— 
“« His heart was in his work, and the heart giveth grace unto every art.” 

With comparatively rude and inefficient tools and appliances, 
FE CO eee an imaginative genius 


alimented by sterling feeling, he could produce handi- 
work which yet, even after the lapse of ages, and with the 
marvellously progressive perfection of tools and instruments, 


; 


has for ingenuity of design and dexterity of execution 
tained an absolutely unrivalled supremacy. Witness 
exquisite woodwork in Henry VIL’s Chapel at Westminster, 
exquisitely beautiful fan-tracery vaulting in St. — 
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Windsor, and King’s College Chapel, Cambridge. Have we 
nowadays in any wise surpassed our ancestors of the fifteenth 
century, when the Perpendicular style of Gothic architecture 
prevailed, with its admirably built vaulting, and splendid 
perfection of masonry ? 

And the musical compositions of the Italian and German 
masters, prior to the advent of Rossini, are characterised by a 
depth of tone and significancy of feeling that is only occasion- 
ally and feebly reflected in the works of later days. The 
compositions of Gluck, “the Michael Angelo of music,” are 
specially rich in poetical feeling. “He made music the inter- 
preter of poetry, giving to it the fullest expression.” And now, 
when we examine the celebrated classical works of Jomelli, 
Cherubini, and other great musicians who flourished in Italy 
during the last century, we feel disposed to consider them 
comparatively tame, spiritless, and drony. The brilliant light 
shed by Rossini upon musical composition utterly dissipated 
the previously existing dulness; and the sudden and almost 
universal predominance which his light, nerve-stimulating style 
acquired over the mind of Europe is a circumstance of remark- 
able significance. 

In perusing, too, the lives of the medimval saints and 
martyrs, can we properly consider these as exaggerated 
stories, imaginary fables, fantastic inventions, and not rather 
the glorious reflection of hearts and souls profoundly penetrated 
with the love of God and their neighbour? It was a time of 
emotional outburst and activity, and doubtless on those 
occasions human belief is doubly liable to be imposed upon; 
but we must be prepared to surrender all faith in human 
testimony if we unhesitatingly declare all annals of mediwval 
or modern miraculous deeds and occurrences as tissues ot 
glaring absurdity and falsehood. Where can now be found 
such earthly sovereigns as St. Louis of France and Elizabeth 
of Hungary? And if the splendid emotional culture and 
development which illumined their careers, filling them with 
glorious deeds of virtue and heroism, be a normal, and proper, 
and commendable condition of the mind, wherefore should not 
more of the current race of men contend and vie for the attain- 
ment thereof ? 

In the melancholy dearth of inductively conducted scientific 
investigation, the feelings which prompt scientific pursuits, 
lavishly assisted by the imagination, boldly usurped in the 
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Middle Ages the prerogatives of reasoning ; and hence, amongst 
other consequences, astrology rather than astronomy predo- 
minated. A species of imaginary natural history, the facts 
whereof were principally furnished by ignorant and superstitious 
sailors, was also published to the world as veracious and 
authentic. It is almost incredible what monstrous shapes, 
rivalling the elfs and satyrs of old, what hideous contortiona, 
were then believed to have actual existence in the animal 
kingdom, and what wholly fantastic and preposterous stories 
were in circulation and credit regarding even such familiar 
beasts as the dog. We have now before us the picture of a 
lama drawn about the year 1607, and a more hideous spectacle 
it would not be easy to conceive. Surely such a horrible shape 
was not merely or inevitably the result. of medisval bungling 
in the art of drawing or engraving ! 

Sundry reasons have been advanced by speculators to account 
for the admitted superiority of the Dark and Middle Ages in the 
several forms of emotion and of art which we have endeavoured 
to specify. The subject may be stale ; but it is perhaps scarcely 
worn into such a threadbare condition of shabbiness, as many 
thousand others that might be named. Thus) (to resume) @ 
barbarous, turbulent, feudal, semi-civilised condition of society, 
where the science of government, legislative and executive, was a8 
little known or studied in theory as it was executed in practice, 
may have induced the men of that period so to direct their 
architectural talents and masonic labours as to ensure an impreg- 
nable firmness, stability, and perfection of workmanship which 
more settled social conditions do not deem indispensable. In con- 
templating the venerable relics, the old time-worn, ivy-clad, melan- 
choly remnants, the castles, towers, baronial mansions, fortresses, 
encampments, and lines of circumvallation of ancient days, we 
observe a solidity and perfection of masonry seldom noticed 
amongst modern works of a similar purpose and description. The 
walls of Carnarvon Castle are from eight to ten feet thick. The 
old Egyptians excel any other nation in stonework, size of 
material and fitting thereof both considered. The 
masonry of ancient Greece and Italy (as the walls of Mycens) 
exhibits stones of huge size, mes * carefully adjusted joints, 
The building at Baalbec has some stones sixty feet long. The 
ashlar work of the modern Renaissance structures exhibits 
manifold specimens of solid strength, and accurate and careful 
workmanship. Many of our ancient castles and strongholds 
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now crumbling to decay yet still manifest a wondrous power of 
resisting the withering agencies of wind and weather. In the 
construction of these yet unshattered walls, the procedure was 
as follows: The space intended to be filled by the wall was 
enclosed in a wooden framework, and this, being filled with 
stone, was thoroughly permeated by cement or mortar poured 
lavishly down from the top, till every nook and cranny was 
flooded, and when dry (the woodwork being removed) consoli- 
dating the whole into a solid and durable mass. Our modern 
houses and mansions could be as readily made as permanent as 
these ancient ones, if some economical considerations would not 
intervene, or if the speculative desires could be restrained. 

But there is another competent reason for the aforesaid 
superiority in artistic impress and finish observable amongst the 
works and institutions of a bygone age. Where the feelings, 
the heart, are sound and vigorous, there their expression will be 
superior, will exhibit the form intuitively significant of native 
and sterling excellence. The poetry in general, the ballads and 
songs in particular, which rank highest as literary gems, have all 
emanated from an emotional life inflated by adequate stimulants, 
and excited in a sane and rational manner and degree, while 
coloured and shaped by the national temperament. The Spanish 
romances are gay and effervescent, thuswise embodying the 
national spirit, and proving themselves sufficiently congenial 
thereto to ensure a wide celebrity and steady popularity amongst 
the members of that nation. Perhaps no other character would 
suit that sunny clime, or could be produced therein with any 
lofty and admirable degree of excellence and _ perfection. 
The Danish romances, on the other hand, are grave and dark- 
toned, thuswise harmonising with the comparatively cold and 
spiritless Northern temperament. In this manner ballad poetry 
may be regarded specially valuable as an index of the actual 
genius and character of the race or nation whence it sprang. 
It is confessedly the earliest form of poetry; and it was con- 
structed at an age when the arts of politeness and of social 
intercourse were as yet imperfect, and when, in consequence, 
any stiff or inartificial or dishonest method of expressing the 
feelings was perhaps utterly unknown. The pure native Anglo- 
Saxon race had in their infancy before the Conquest produced 
little or nothing of this ballad poetry; for it was exceptional 
with them that at a stage of civilisation when other nations 
were usually engaged in stringing together love coupleta, and 
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manufacturing squibs and farcical interludes, they, with a more 
grave and prudential mind, were close-closeted upon transla- 
tions from the classics, the Fathers of the Church, and the 
Scriptures, and upon sermons, homilies, charges, and other 
moral, religious, and didactic compositions. But ‘even these 
carly Anglo-Saxon effusions, grave and sombre as, comparatively 
speaking, they are, may nevertheless be considered the ripe and 
rich product of the sterling emotiveness of the Dark and Middle 
Ages. For about these old compositions there is a peculiar 
flavour, a tone, a manner of expression, which impressively 
indicate how adequately and profoundly had their subject-manner 
impressed the heart of the old literary artist. The very circum- 
stance of so many noble Anglo-Saxons pursuing, in the midst 
of ferocity, barbarism, and ignorance, a course of action tending 
to the ennobling and civilising their country, must ever endure 
as a glorious spectacle of emotion not frittered away in worth- 
less demonstrativeness, but deeply wrought into the habits, and 
completely governing the actions. 

That the artistic powers and proclivities of any given age or 
epoch are directly dependent upon the emotiveness thereof, 
may be clearly evinced by a series of illustrations. Thus, the 
ballads, sagas, and the pastoral poetry, whereby the early 
races expressed their poetic feelings and sentiments, are, as their 
own texture testifies, the direct and inevitable consequent of 
the comparatively animal nature and mode of existence which 
we have cogent reason to think prevailed amongst the world of 
ancient men. The intense love of action and the wide-spread 
sympathy with practical energy characteristic of the Saxon 
temperament were powerfully developed during the Elizabethan 
era, and while in politics it served to enable England to stand in 
the first rank of nations, in literature it contributed to found 
and create an unrivalled drama. So likewise, at a slightly 
later period, the subduing ‘Puritanic religious feeling which 
passed over the English mind was solemnly shadowed forth in 
Milton’s “ Paradise Lost,” and in manifold other contempo- 
raneous devotional works. At a still later epoch, when French 
influence, with its logic, philosophy, and morality, pervaded a 
certain contaminated section of English society, there were 
produced works (such as. Vanbrugh’s and Congreve's comedies) 
which only too faithfully reflected the prevailing folly and 
insanity. At the present day the old characteristic love. of 
energy of the Saxon race still subsists; but it is much too apt 
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to be frittered away upon objects not always adequate or even 
just; and consequently, when directed at the noble mark of 
literature, its shafts too often fall pointless. There no longer 
exist, and perhaps never will again exist, those powerful 
stimulants to mental activity and bodily energy which 
inaugurated the glorious Elizabethan drama; and as the drama 
is essentially a creature of stirring passion and progressive 
energy, our modern strainings and. strivings at its culture and 
interpretation will assuredly, in a great measure, prove abortive. 
But all the various literary works which we have now reviewed, 
bearing a direct and actual relation to the tone of emotion 
predominant at the age, or amongst the society whence they 
sprang, harmonising fully, freely, and closely, with the order 
and species of the mental life proper to that age or society, 
must be accounted real, sterling literature, and being so it has 
been able to survive the withering influences of time, preserv- 
ing, although not perhaps for every purpose, its laurels fresh 
and green as when first they sprouted forth to public view. 

A condition of social derangement or of hazard may occasion 
a corresponding form of literary composition and expression. 
The border counties of England and Scotland, ere the two 
crowns were united, were the scene of frequent forays, feuds, 
bickerings, personal wranglings, and the emotion necessarily 
involved in these party demonstrations became crystallised in 
the course of centuries into an harmonious-fitting and appro- 
priate mould of prose and poetry, such as we find in the spirited 
old ballads of “Chevy Chase” and “The Battle of Otterburn.” 
The Welsh Marches, too, were the theatre of national contests 
and irruptions attended with a brisk effervescence and overflow 
of party spirit; and the thoughts and sentiments thereby 
heated and fused have afterwards condensed into a ballad or 
lyric form, which has, to a considerable extent, survived to the 
present day. In Ireland the contests between Catholic and 
Protestant, between Jacobite and Orangeman, at the Boyne, 
Aughrim, Derry, have been long ago commemorated in verse 
and music which, however we may deplore the sentiments, 
run smoothly upon the tongue, and play complacently upon 
the ear. 

The consideration of the stimulation of feeling, the inflation 
of the imagination, the kindling of the soul, the bracing of the 
spirit, and excitement of nerve-activity, involved in the creation 
of the old ballad literature, will suggest a clue towards the 
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elucidation of the conditions which render sound and durable 
literature of any description possible. It has been affirmed 
that for every book published, for every literary work, there is 
to be found a reason; but unless the reason (cause) be sound, 
adequate, sensible, no really praiseworthy or durable composi- 
tion can be produced. And we are disposed to think that this 
reason (cause) is not merely the emotional force or influence of 
a single man, but rather that of an aggregate of men, perhaps an 
entire nation or race. When not only one heart, but several— 
when a. whole body, mutually inflamed and provoked by the 
reflection of each other’s sympathy, burns with a certain feeling, 
then the literary expression thereof, although undertaken by 
only one individual of the mass, if only adequately effected, is 
absolutely certain to be potent and durable, and to constitute 
the indubitable staple of sterling literature. During the reign of 
Elizabeth there was a prodigality of life-energy amongst the 
English people—the love of activity was excessively stimulated, 
and ran in fresh channels, and every manifestation thereof 
was earnestly and widely sympathised with, The blast of 
religious revolution so recently experienced had, independently 
of its own maddening influence over men’s minds, by severing 
the yoke of conscience, aroused and invigorated every sinew 
and fibre of the soul. The intense national, exclusive, sea-girt 
spirit lately developed, and ever afterwards a prominent feature 
of English genius, tingled wildly with the recent glorious 
defeat of the terrific Invincible Armada of Spain. The narrow, 
bigoted Protestant ardour consequent upon the wondrous moral 
phenomenon of an island, a dot in the’ sea; in antagonism to 
almost the entire weight of European opinion, and more 
especially of Spain, at that time the most powerful and most 
Catholic kingdom in the world, overthrowing by one fell stroke 
the entire Papal dominion, temporal and spiritual—all these 
combined, commingled, were amply sufficient to strike a terrible 
chord upon the national heart, and to cause it to emit a sound 
that should extend to all ages for evermore. Be it remembered, 
moreover, that it was at Elizabeth’s first Parliament that 
England for the first time, arrayed and panoplied, took its 
redoubtable stand as a Protestant Power amongst the assembled 
nations of Europe. Elizabeth, as a queen, has been ever 
regarded as personally brimful of English patriotiem; and 
certainly the great aim of her foreign policy was the preserva- 
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foreign influence and interference. Relieved from the spirit- 
stirring consequences of the rash and crazy schemes of foreign 
conquest pursued by some of the preceding sovereigns, 
enjoying a comparative internal peace, the English mind, 
disburthened from the weight of institutions which prohibited 
it from acting as it pleased, and beginning to be shut up in its 
narrow cell, was at full liberty to develop, according to its own 
views, its native energy and strength. It was the perilous 
passage from the medizval life of art and emotion to the hard, 
stony fields of independence and industry; but the impress 
wrought by the ancient state of things was not yet effaced, for 
out of it, as an indispensable agent, there sprang the literature 
which, in floods of heavenly fire, burst and played from the lips 
of Spenser, Shakespeare, Bacon. The glorious Elizabethan litera- 
ture, thuswise considered, may be accounted the noble expression, 
not of merely local sentiment and passion, dependent on merely 
casual or temporary outbursts of the heart, but as the grand, 
pealing anthem of an entire race, disenchanted and disen- 
thralled, starting into a new-born, vigorous activity, after 
centuries of slumber, or rather of conviviality, in politics and in 
life wholly foreign to its name and nature. 

One of the most conspicuous features of early literature is a 
peculiar quaintness, a certain amiable oddity and whimsicality 
of thought and style, a quaint fantastic framing wherein they 
habitually encase their thoughts and sentiments. Perhaps the 
vehicle of expression, through neglect and non-user, has grown 
rusty and heavy-gaited. That long and assiduous practice, 
culminating its effects in the course of years, and transmitted 
hereditarily to descendants, which polishes and facilitates the 
use of language, has only in medieval times commenced to 
work, and is as yet unattended with any appreciable result. 
The probable account of the matter seems to be, however, that 
this characteristic oddity is merely the native stamp, the genuine 
transcript, of the old author's heart and temperament. Considering 
that “a large proportion of the literary compositions of the Middle 
Ages were concocted, not with any view to being read, but with 
a distinct recollection on the part of the writers that they would 
become known only through oral delivery,” we may be prepared 
to find individual idiosyncrasies, irregularities, animation of 
manner, as literary characteristics of that period. Litterateurs 
who were vain and fond of display would, under those circum- 
stances, rarely write unless profoundly impressed with the truth 
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or consequence of the theme which they handled. And being 
so profoundly impressed, is it impossible that their intellectual 
balance might have been slightly disturbed by the overpowering. 
strength and fervency of their feelings? We are disposed to: 
believe that the characteristic oddity of certain’ classes of men 
(for instance, sailors) may be traced to the difficulty which an 
emotional nature generated within an undemonstrative tempera-- 
ment finds in freely and easily expressing itself. It is very 
probable that a similar explanation will account for the oddity 
of the medieval writers. Labouring at a period when the 
wheels of expression were stiff and lumbering, these old delvers 
in the mines of literature, brimful of energy, and careless, 
perhaps, of mere appearance, freely reflected the cast of their 
own inimitable literary physiognomy upon their work, which thus 
would come forth bearing unmistakable and indelible traces of 
their own fantastic quaintness. Hence we are open to conjecture 
that the sterling strength, originality, and intensity of feeling— 
the warm, emphatic, deep-seated fountain of emotion—while it 
ensured a sound and durable literature, did, by virtue of its 
honest verve and feverish spirit, overlook or overrun the form, 
mould, and boundaries of a correct, tasteful, esthetic channel or- 
method of style and expression. In Hobbes’s works we observe 
little or no trace of this characteristic quaintness; but of him it 
might be said that he is almost the only voluminous writer of 
old times who exhibits a total penury of emotive power, or of 
the brilliant hues of a colouring imagination. 
' Amongst illustrative examples of this literary quaintness we 
may notice Milton’s prose works. In many of these works, and 
notably in the noble “ Areopagitica,” the great poet discourses. 
at times in a lofty und figurative strain which many orators and 
writers of the present day would be “ashamed” to imitate. On 
these and other occasions he talks grandly about “the huge. 
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which furnished an ample basis for the peculiar quaintness now 
noticed. 

Burton, author of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” expresses 
an abundance of quaintly original ideas. The title of his work 
is sufficient to show that his literary labours were dictated by 
feeling. Of a somewhat similar complexion of solemn feeling 
are constructed the extraordinary compositions of Sir Thomas 
Browne, and they are replete with a fantastic quaintness of 
thought and phraseology. It would be most interesting and 
instructive to seek and discover the precise literary cause of 
the production of these altogether unique and inimitable works, 
Butler's celebrated poem seems to fulfil in every respect the 
conditions requisite for the creation of a good and sound 
literature ; and his rhymes, although witty and sportive, abound 
with satire, and sowise become covered with quaintness. 
Bunyan is one of the quaintest of our old writers; and in 
few or none of them is the deeply religious temperament 
of the Saxon so powerfully and wonderfully reflected. His 
religion was not merely doctrinal, like that which the narrow 
and concentrated New England offshot from the old English 
Church pursued. It was so far critical and practical as to 
admit of abundant allegorical precepts and admonitions for 
the exercise of virtue in the ordinary affairs of life; but the \ ~ 
clumsiness of his style and diction, clothing the burning, deep 
sentiments, was eminently favourable to the formation of his 
peculiar quaintness. The works of the renowned navigator 
and buccaneer, Dampier, are specially rich in illustrations of * 
the characteristic quaintness now under review. Most students 
of physical geography have perused with delight, his quaint 
and picturesque description of the land and sea breezes that 
“do commonly rise in the morning about nine o'clock, some- 
times sooner, sometimes later. They first approach the shore 
so gently, as if they were afraid to come near it; and ofttimes 
they make some faint breathings, and, as if not willing to 
offend, they make a halt, and seem ready to retire.” 

But independently of mere reasons for the special excellence 
of medieval literature and art, various other facts and circum- 
stances, which have spread their influence to modern times, 
to attest a degree and species of emotional life which 
as singular. The licentious openness 
some old plays, such as those of Beaumont and Fletcher, — 
Vanbrugh, and Behn, would barely be tolerated — 
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at the present day, even in logical France. Through the plot 
and texture of these old Elizabethan plays are transparently 
shown, as in a mirror, what strange freaks and caprices, what 
extraordinary colours, forms, and dispositions our emotional 
nature displayed in those old times. Considering all things, 
it seems highly probable that the cast and tone of feeling, the 
manner of life, or whatever agent it was that rendered the 
men of old more artistic, truer artists in every respect, than 
they are at present, figured also as, at least, one of the causes 
of this literary voluptuousness. Complaints, laments, too, have 
sounded on all sides that to-day there is a grave penury of 
really talented tragic or comic actors; but a cursory considera- 
tion of the sterling artistic ability of the middle and of subsequent 
ages will suffice to render a satisfactory explanation of this 
lamentable fact. Where the emotional power or capacity, 
the real artistic ability to compose certain sterling plays, has 
departed, no trace of histrionic talent to interpret and fittingly 
represent them can be seen on all the wide horizon. It would 
seem that the histrionic talent precedes and generates that of 
the playwright ; not vice versd. 

But in other departments of thought and activity there are 
not wanting signs and wonders betokening that the artistic 
glories of old times have faded away—nay, have become 
totally eclipsed. That characteristic personage known of yore 
as the scholar, fittingly represented by Bentley or Arnold, has 
almost disappeared, the feelings which prompted his learning 
and special tastes having become dried up or been stifled. 

‘ontemning the academic glories of angient days—the cloister 
study, the sombre cap and gown—men nowadays are almost 
ashamed of their university degrees and distinctions; and to 
address a man as “doctor ”has long been pronounced a very 
vulgar proceeding. Referring to Darwin,. Professor Tyndall 
observed that “it is the mind thus stored with the choicest 
materials of the teleologist that rejects teleology, seeking to 
refer these wonders to natural causes.” Immediately afterwards, 
alluding to the effect of antagonistic arguments upon the hard- 
pated evolution-theorist, he says, “ This does not irritate him. 
He treats every objection with a soberness which,” &c. “This 
is done without a trace of ill temper.” “He moves over the 
subject with the passionless strength of a glacier.” No words 
can better illustrate the icy coldness, the utter abortion of the 
heart, prized by the scientists of the day. But «ome emotion 
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must be admitted. Accordingly Professor Tyndall continues, 
“ But though, in handling this mighty theme, all passion has 
been stilled, there is an emotion of the intellect incident to the 
discernment of new truth, which often colours and warms the 
pages of Mr. Darwin” (Address at Belfast, 1874). We wonder 
in what parts of Darwin’s writings would this colouring and 
warming process be discerned. We think it would require an 
infinitely sensitive heart to trace it. The fact -is that Mr. 
Darwin is a perfect model of a wholly passionless, heart- 
wanting explorer; and this circumstance, combined with the 
startling nature of his theory, and his absolutely frigid style of 
writing, is the real secret of his success. His silence on the 
subject of natural religion is not the result of conviction, but 
purely and entirely of the grievous drying-up of the streams of 
devotional emotion, and in this respect is strictly paralleled in 
almost all the manifold and variegated fields of thought and 
action which the stirring nineteenth century has opened up. 


THE END. 














‘THE MYSTERIES OF THE HEAVENS. 


PART IV. 


IS THE EARTH GROWING LARGER ?—DID THE VISIBLE UNIVERSE 
SPRING FROM A GALAXY? 


It was one of the author's peculiarities, during his long life, to 
be continually contemplating on recondite subjects, which he 
held to be mysteries out of the power of human genius to solve ; 
and few other questions arrested his thoughts so strongly as the 
unknown natural operations which first gave birth to matter, 
and thus brought the universe into being. That the worlds 
suddenly sprang into existence, or that they were from eternity, 
both ideas he looked upon as equally itrational, Everything 
material must have begun, and as Nature takes more or leas time 
in all her productions, the growth of the worlds must have been 
gradual. By such reflections as these he was, during half his 
life, on the true track of discovery, but such a discovery never 
once entered into his conception, for he looked upon it as a reve- 
lation that would never be added to human knowledge. Yet, it 
so happened some years ago, as he was sitting out in his garden 
in the suburbs of London, that the, scenery was suddenly 
illuminated by a splendid meteor shooting across the heavens, 
It showed as a distinct ball of matter plainly visible, with an 
apparent size of about a tenth of the moon. As all meteors 
come from without, and explode when they first meet with 
material opposition in the outer atmosphere, this one could not 
have been less than from twenty to thirty miles distant, and to 
appear so large and distinct at such a distance, it must have 
been, perhaps, nearly as large as St. Paul's Church; for that 
noble fane, even if red-hot, would, so far out, appear diminutive 
beside the ball of matter composing the meteor. The meteor 
may possibly have discharged one or two meteorites, but these 
could not have been a hundred millionth part of its material ; the 
bulk must thus have been spread out in the pure atomic state 


by the brushing friction of the upper atmosphere, and, in 
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semi-suspended condition, widely wafted by the winds, settling 
down slowly and imperceptibly as the morning dew over a 
broad track of country. Thus, thinking on the large bulk of 
matter that must have been in the meteor, the idea occurred 
that the earth must be, by so much, permanently enlarged by 
the accession of its materials; and as these visitors have - 
descended from time immemorial, and are alike common over 
the entire surface of the globe, there is undeniable proof that, 
by such constant additions, it must be getting larger. If it is 
getting larger, creation in the time we live is still going on, 
leading our thoughts back to the time when, like all other 
creations, it began little, and from then has continued to 
increase, and is still in its youth growing bigger. 

Holding these facts in view, it may be observed that there is 
no sounder axiom in philosophy than that the material of the 
earth continues the same in quantity, whatever new conditions 
natural operations may reduce it to. Hence, by every atom or 
particle it receives in addition from any exterior source, it is 
just that much permanently enlarged; and if the additions, 
however small, continue constant, and have continued so from 
the beginning, allowing a sufficient period of time, its enormous 
size, from the operations now going on, can be easily accounted 
for. The evidence of its increase is, that aérolites are continually 
coming down upon it, and it is long since proved that, instead 
of being explosions in the atmosphere, as was at one time 
supposed, they come in from beyond, no doubt generated within 
the system, most likely in fair proportion from out of every part 
of space over which the attraction of the sun is predominant, 
They have continued to fall upon the earth at all times, since 
passing events were first recorded, in about equal number as at 
present, for there is no period in the past in which falling stars, 
as recurring phenomena, were not common wonders. Every 
one of them that comes upon the earth is like a drop in the 
ocean, the earth by it is enlarged so much, and the number which 
comes down in a single year is enormous. It is not only those 
which descend within view of the spot we live in which are to be 
calculated, but the total aggregate that fall over every portion 
of the globe ; for whatever part of it we visit they appear with 
the frequency. As to their number, if we wish to form a 
oe ae i out of a clear night, it is seldom that 
we would watch a single hour—and the eye can only keep in 
view one direction of the heavens at the same time—without 
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seeing one or more of these visitors. They fall at: all hours, 
both day and night, and. at the rate of one each hour; during a 
single year there are eight thousand visible, or within reach of 
vision, from any standpoint of the earth’s surface. They are 
supposed to appear perpendicular thirty miles above the earth. 
The eye, therefore, from any point, takes in a wide radius, 

within which they are visible. Take the radius to be fifty miles, 
This represents a circle of a hundred miles in diameter on the 
surface of the earth, over which these eight thousand aérolites 
—visible from any one point—must yearly descend, and by 
dividing this area into the entire surface of the earth, the 
astounding answer comes out that hundreds of millions of 
aérolites go to the enlargement of our globe every year! What 
may be their average size it is impossible to determine; for no 
one reflecting rationally upon the~subject—although it is the 
generally received opinion—could conclude that the odd 
meteoric stones which descend from them include all their 
material. The small aérolites—the vast proportionate number 
—never, so far as is yet known, send down meteorites. What 
then becomes of the matter of this most numerous class? And 
from the largest aérolites the stones they do discharge seldom 
exceed one or two pounds weight. Is it possible that a red-hot 
stone of not more than two or three inches in diameter, at a 
distance of thirty miles, would leave a train of fire’ in its track, 
and explode with noises louder than thunder? for even so far 
the explosions are sometimes audible. The one or two, or at 
most a few meteorites, can only represent an exceedingly small 
portion of the meteor, and that two or more sometimes come 
from the same aérolite clearly proves that previous to the 
explosion they were united as one, but under a very different 
condition. 

The aérolite, previous to its contact with the atmosphere, is to 
be looked upon as an aggregate of matter fortuitously brought 
together through revolving motion—all matter revolves, from 
atoms to worlds, if within the precincts of rotating bodies—still 
in its pure atomic state, free from pressure to, in any degree, 
consolidate its matter, it being too small to be an attractive 
centre, without which pressure is The instant then 
that, in its falling motion towards the sun, the aérolite hite on 
the terrestrial sphere of attraction—as some aérolites, in their 
descent to the sun from all points of the sphere, must do—ite 
gravitating course is at once turned in a new direction towards 
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the earth; and like all other bodies, besides the gravitating 
motion, it has also its revolving motion. With the velocity of 
its motion its friction through the air causes instantaneous 
ignition, melting some of the atoms, which, in this liquid state, 
accidentally unite together, and very soon congeal into the 
meteorites which descend. That they are in this manner formed, 
is proved by their glowing heat when they newly descend, and 
by their shape. There is a near uniformity im their shapes, 
which would be impossible were it not that as newly-melted 
matter they are in the early portion of their fall in a soft, liquid 
state, the friction of the air imparting to the uncongealed 
melted liquid that wedge-like shape common to meteorites, 
But the meteorite, or meteorites, forms but an infinitesimal 
portion of the aérolite; all the rest is spread out in a state of 
vapour—most likely invisible—along the distance of its fiery 
track. It may be supposed, in this condition, nearly the whole 
of the aérolite is spread abroad, which, unlike the meteorite, may 
take days, or perhaps weeks, before its invisible atoms settle on 
the ground; for we are to look upon its whole material as still 
in this primal atomic state. It is therefore necessary to the 
subject to inquire what, in the creative sense, is an atom, 

The finest dust of flour are not atoms, for the grains are sub- _ 
stantial and visible, and the smallest mote the microscope could — 
bring to view is of immensely greater magnitude. The true defini- 
tion of atoms is that they are the materials out of which the Creator 
makes men, animals, vegetables, worlds, and everything, in 
themselves small below what the imagination can descend to, 
and can be neither seen, heard, nor felt. There is no material 
which comes nearer to the atomic than atmosphere, yet even it, 
although transparent, cannot be, in the scientific sense, termed 
atomic, for it can be felt; but if we descend to the water, which 
evaporates in vast quantity up into this medium, a clearer 
conception may be had of the term “atoms.” The e 
water, previous to its condensation into clouds, is invisible, and 
while it is in this state it is out of the power of science to analyse 
or detect its presence; it fills the air thickly around us, and 
there may be countless millions of the aqueous atoms in every 
square inch, but it does not even wet us; we inhale it in 
abundance by every breath we draw, but our thirst, by its 
inhalation, is not quenched. It may be conceived the aérolite 
is in sach a state as this when its matter is spread by the force 
of the winds, or the opposing atmosphere into vapour, perhaps 
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as invisible as newly-evaporated water. It hangs partly in 
suspense, but being of greater specific gravity than aquatic 
atoms, it requires no condensation to gradually and slowly settle 
down. Thus constantly and imperceptibly this one, with 
millions of others, is slowly adding to the bulk of our world, 

Where do the atoms of the aérolites—the invisible but vastly 
greater portion of their bulk—permanently settle down? The 
proportion falling into the ocean is for a time held within it in a 
state of solution, but invisible, while that which settles on the 
land—a small portion, no doubt—becomes incorporated with it, 
but by far the greatest part is also carried into the ocean. The 
atoms are imperceptible, and hang on every drop of water they 
touch. They thus float hence by rivers into the deep, in which 
they continue suspended, just on the same principles as the 
evaporated aqueous atoms continue, while uncondensed, also 
suspended in the air, Water, for instance, is much heavier than 
atmosphere, yet the latter, at least that portion of it below the 
altitude of the clouds, holds it up while in the atomic and 
invisible state. On the same principle stone, in the atomic state, 
or rather as invisible vapour, cannot sink, but remains, like the 
evaporated aqueous atoms in the air, part, and parcel of the 
ocean, up to such times as natural operations work it into a 
grosser condition. This may be the actual state of the ocean, 
for being even stony matter, while in the primal atomic state, no 
scientific analysis could detect it. The greatest scientist in the 
world could not discover water in cloudless air, yet it is loaded 
with it. Its presence, while in the atomic state, cannot, by any 
operation, be demonstrated; and likewise the waters of the 
ocean may be thickly impregnated with primal invisible creation | 
equally above the reach of science to discover. 

The atomic state of primal creation is in itself a wonderful 
study, and applies in an equal degree to the growth of 4 man, a 
vegetable, or a world. The majestic oak is altogether made up 
of creative atoms, none of which the greatest men, with their 
refined instruments, can detect, simply because there is nothing 
gross in the atoms themselves. They come from creative handa, 
so to speak, purely spiritual. The man eats breadasa necessary 
for the support of life, but there is nothing in the bread that we 
can see or detect that gives nourishment, Anything | 
even to the microscope, instead. of wishing, would des 
yet the bread in its grossness is swallowed, | Nature 
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invisible elixir is retained, and the man is nourished. On the 
same principle the world grows bigger. The millions of aérolites 
. which are constantly descending upon it are nothing but aggre- 
gates of matter brought together by revolving motion from the 
pure, invisible fluid state. Through the absence of pressure 
their materials retain their primal condition, and when once 
they touch our atmosphere they are, by the velocity of their 
motion, instantly spread out into their original and invisible 
state, and thus settle down unseen and unknown. 

Such reasoning will be put down as hypothetical, but if we 
turn to the formations going on all over the world, it will be 
reduced to fact. In the Southern and Pacific Oceans it may be 
all but affirmed that continents are rising from coral formations, 
growing on a gigantic scale; the bottom of the Atlantic, with 
equal progress, is being gradually filled up with a growth of 
chalk, in time to become dry land; and if science could but 
reveal such secrets, it would be found that vast tracts of lime- 
stone and marble are being formed under most oceans. There 
are, also, the shistose formations, which—if such geological 
knowledge were vouchsafed to us—we might find more general 
than any of the others. Geologists classify these with the 
stratified rocks, but it is not impossible that some time or other 
they may, on this point, distinguish between them. Stratified 
rocks are always horizontal, or nearly so, but the laminations of 
the shistose formations are vertical, positive proofs that they are 
not water deposits, In short, they are one of those natural 
growths—all going on under the deep seas—which, since the 
period the earth was first covered with atmosphere, have been 
constantly adding slowly to its bulk. The other natural growths 
are calcareous. Two of them, coral and chalk, are easily 
accounted for, but we are still ignorant of the causes which 
produce limestone and marble as we find them. All these 
several formations mentioned are the real primary rocks of the 
earth; the sandstones, the conglomerate, and such-like, are the 
secondary rocks, and that class of rocks termed primary by 
geologists have no claim to the title, and should perhaps be 
denominated by the term igneous. 

The rocks which should be termed primary, the natural 
growths of the earth under every sea, are nothing but stone in 
certain primary conditions, all drawn from the water alone. 
Thus the oceans must be constantly receiving fresh supplies of 
the stony atoms which keep up its fertility in the formation of 
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rock, or the production would as surely cease as land without 
manure would become barren. From what, then, does the stony 
supply come ?—for it must be continually infused into the sea, 
or else calcareous formation would at last cease, Aérolites may 
may or may not be the drops of an everlasting shower of new: 
creation, but this is a certainty, that the material of the shells 
—all drawn from the water—proceeds from a constant supply 
received from without, by which the oceans are being slowly 
filled up, and, in the same degree, the world enlarged. 

The waters of the oceans cannot lessen in quantity, so that, 
if the bottoms are arising by creative increase, the water- 
levels are unquestionably becoming, in the same degree, higher. 
Had scientists about three hundred years ago noted to a nicety 
high water mark, it could now. be exactly told how much the 
world has grown during that time. The difference of the sea- 
level would most likely have to be taken by inches, yet it would 
enable us vaguely to calculate the age of creation, on the reason- 
able basis that matter has originated in quantity at a uniform 
rate from the beginning. Still, quite irrespective of high water 
mark being nicely taken in the past, we are not entirely without 
proof of the growth of the world, given to us by a gradual 
elevation of the sea. The pavements in the streets of ancient 
Ostia, and the discovered remains of the old silted-up ship- 
quays of the East, are each considerably under the level of 
high water, proving that within that comparatively short period 
the marine level has become sensibly elevated. We also see the 
principle more clearly exemplified in deltaic formations, These 
formations, as they now take place, aré universally at least as 
high as high water mark, but the ancient parts of the same 
deltas, the portions denuded of their sand-hills by the sweep of the 
Deluge, and thus left smooth and fertile, are, in all known cases 
where the deltas are freé from yearly inundations, considerably 
below the same levels. When first formed they were on the 
same relative levels with the sea as modern in the fore- 
fronts are at present, but they are where they were at first, 
neither higher nor lower, so the sea, since their formation, is just 
elevated that much higher above them. We see this gradual 
rise of the sea in a small way exemplified in our Thames flats, 
the most ancient deltaic formations of the river. The tidal 
portion of the Po in Italy also runs for'a long distance, like the 
kingdom of Holland again is a still gréater example of the 
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gradual rise of the sea; nearly the whole country is a delta, 
which, when formed, must have been on the highest level of the 
sea, but now the deltaic portion of the country is several feet 
lower. ‘These examples might be multiplied to any extent, 
and the elevation the sea has gained above them is the true 
measure of terrestrial growth from the Deluge to the present. 
Supposing that great event to have taken place five thousand 
years ago, the actual growth of the earth is about three inches 
in a hundred years, at which rate of increase no less than two 
thousand million years have passed since the first atoms 
within our system budded into being. 

That aérolites come from without, that they are matter, that 
they descend upon the earth, and had no previous connection 
with it, are truths universally admitted. The assertion that the 
earth is growing, and that its growth is according to the 
proportion of matter it receives, is, therefore, placed on a basis of 
truth unassailable; and it must strike every reflective mind 
that the total it receives vastly exceeds the meteorites which 
come down from the aérolites, in whatever manner the great 
bulk may be disposed of, whether in an invisible condition or 
otherwise. The proportion betwixt the visible entities, the 
meteorites, and the much larger that is dissolved to invisibility, 
is what cannot be determined; but supposing the unseen to be — 
a million times greater, the myriads of aérolites which add bulk 
to the earth in a year, or even a hundred years, compared to the 
whole, is but infinitesimal. It might be added that if, in the 
days of Adam, a girth-measure to an inch—were the feat 
possible—had been drawn round the earth, and the same to be 
repeated in our time, there would be found little or no increase. 
If anything, it is possible that a slightly shorter line would go 
round it at present ; for it is under the sea the world grows, and 
our fresh water deposits tell us that for the last six thousand 
years no new continents have risen. Thus, during that period, 
while new creation has elevated the sea, the wear and tear of 
time has worn down a something from the land, imparting 
to the entire ball a more perfect mould, which a line of no 
greater length might encircle, while it is actually enlarged as a 
body by six thousand years of creative increase. 

The millions of aérolites descending upon the earth as an 
everlasting shower over all its surface prove that the earth is 
growing; the gradual rise of its oceans prove the fact, and the 
great truth is also demonstrated by the bottoms of all these 
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oceans, according to their various depths, constantly getting 
filled up by primary formations. In short, the universal law of 
terrestrial growth is demonstrated by every shell upon the shore, 
which, by its formation, is just that much permanently added to 
the bulk. But sinking into the bowels of *the earth as deep as 
man can reach, proves the growth of the earth far more strongly 
than all the facts and words which are available on the 
momentous question; for no matter how far down, every inch 
of the descent was once the surface, however low it may now 
be out of sight, by the accumulation of creative increase over 
it since the time. Thus, so far as we have been enabled to 
penetrate, and the rule holds good over every part of its surface, 
we find the strata, however deep we may descend, all lying, as 
to time, in the order of their formation, They cannot be other- 
wise, a8 no convulsions of nature could reverse the position of 
one stratum by superimposing it upon another. If we sink 
down through the strata to the depth of say a thousand yards, 
we pass through the works of several geological epochs, the 
first one that on which the drift of the Deluge rests, the latest 
formation, the next—if in the sinking there is no missing link— 
a step in time earlier, and so on in succession, until we reach the 
lowest stratum at the depth mentioned, the oldest one in the 
series. There it is just where it was deposited, then on the 
surface of the earth, perhaps more than a million years ago, 
while all the others have been in later times superimposed in 
their respective geological epochs, up to the surtace. There is 
another such epochal formation going on and getting thicker 
under all oceans since the present continental features of the 
globe arose, which will yet be dry land, and will be the latest 
formation for the geologists of the remote future. 

Where could all the materials have come from that form the 
supermeumbent three thousand feet !—for when this lowest 
stratum—at that depth reached—was formed, it was then on the 
surface. It is still where it was at first, but time has placed 
matter above it till it is at least a thousand yards below. It is 
at that depth down, not in one exceptional position, for the for- 
mations of the same date are found at like depths in any part 
of the world; so that the superincumbent matter 
just the thickness the earth has grown since it was then formed 
on its surface, but now buried, by creative increase, three thou- 
sand feet below. The rings of a tree tell its age accurately by 
years, and these strata or rings, which make up the crust of the 
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earth, with the same certainty inform us of its epochal years, 
from any depth to which we can sink up to the surface, each 
strattun in iteelf preving that the earth grew that increased 
thickness during its formation. The stratum, if sandstone, is 
partly formed from the decay of the primary rocks, but so far 
as its materials are borrowed from these rocks, they are only 
loose washed sand, and they would remain so for ever, but when 
geological changes depress them under deep seas, they get 
filled up with a stony gluten, or in plainer terms the whole 
becomes petrified by material drawn from the water, after the 
manner of shell formation. Thus, when the turn comes for any 
marine formation of sand deposit to be dry land instead of loose 
sand, it reappears in a petrified mass as solid rock. Certain species 
of rocks are, therefore, made up, partly from the grains of sand 
brought by running waters from the land, and partly from new 
creation in the atomic state, eternally in invisible suspense in the 
waters, The supplies, as they become exhausted, are kept up 
by new creation, seen and unseen, from the atom to the aérolite, 
and in rare instances the planetoid itself, constantly coming in 
from without, and, in the manner described, becoming part of 
the ocean. It remains suspended within it, in what proportion 
cannot be known, invisible, undiscovered and undiscoverable ; 
for the stony creation in the waves, being atomic, could only >» 
be looked for with the same result as trying to see the volumes 
of water, in the same state, evaporated around uson a clear 
day. 

The stone-producing quality of the ocean is wonderful! 
The washed sands of time are cemented together by its atoms, 
held in invisible suspense, and in turn are heaved up to us as 
solid rock. New continents of limestone are slowly rising, all 
drawn from the water, and the time will come when the land 
we tread upon will be at the bottom of the ocean. Then all 
our land deposita, our gravels and brown sands—in short, our 
drifts—will be permeated through and through, and filled up and 
made solid by the creative fluid for ever held in the ocean. 
They will again protrude in the remote future above the ocean, 
presenting to the geologists of the time the latest order of the 
conglomerate, Within it they will find that their race existed 
during ite formation; for in breaking off the fragments they 
will |be sure sometimes to hit on specimens of human art. In 
the heart of chalk rocks ships, with their lost argosies, will be 
met with, and when they drop on the treasures of art in a 
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petrified city, the archwologists of that era will have a rich 
saniiiane of the antique with which, by their learned theories, 
to enlighten the world. 

In what proportion, as to given time, in the earlier ages of 
creation, aérolites added to the earth will,’ perhaps, for ever 
remain 4 mystery. At least this is known, that at present, and 
as far back as human knowledge reaches, they, from atoms up 
to planetoids, come, they never cease coming, and that in 
millions, and thus slowly adding to the earth, they, by so much, 
bury the strata already formed deeper out of sight. And if the 
operations continue long enough, as in the past, the time will 
come when the ground we tread upon, in its turn, will be 
thousands of feet below the surface, and all its loose deposits 
turned into solid rocks, with our peat-bogs petrified into coal 
measures, and the existing underlying strata be that much 
deeper down than at present; The. never-ending shower of 
matter comes into us drop by drop, swelling our globe imper- 
ceptibly, inch by inch, into greater magnitude, and it will 
continue so until the purposes of the Creator are fulfilled in 
calling matter into existence. 

If any truth can be established by facts, far more than 
sufficient have been already advanced in proof that creation 
is going on, and that the world, or rather worlds, like the 
growing tree, is imperceptibly getting bigger. If the worlds 
are growing they began to grow, proving that the expanse 
of the universe, was heretofore devoid of material nature, 
To mortal eye “darkness prevailed over the deep.” No 
suns, staré, moons, or worlds then. existed. At last it 
pleased the mighty Sovereign of the universe that an infinity 
of worlds should come into being, in time to become the 
nurseries of immortal beings, and at the fiat of His will. matter, 
by some unknown natural law, began to generate, how or why 
it is not given us to know. Enough for our purpose that matter 
is now generating from the womb of creation, and the worlds 





progressive increase through the 

The great abyss was darkness, 
first generated in the atomic and. in ! 
doubt, the force of attraction inherent in 
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like, and thus the worlds would at once begin the moment the 
first atoms originated. Matter in this primal condition cannot 
be so acted upon, There is want of space in the summary to 
technically enter upon the question why attraction, under such | 
conditions, cannot be an acting power, so that it must be 
entered upon with the broad assertion that while it was an 
indispensable force in the primal formation of the worlds, yet 
it was then, and always will be, subordinate to motion, the 
acting agent which in the first place collects matter out of its 
atomic state, and without which suns would, but no other 
bodies could have ever existed. If rotatory motion were once 
set a-going, only on a single particle, the work would be thus 
far done; for the motion on an axis, even if only a grain of 
dust, would at once impart revolving motion to the atomic fluid 
close to it, and like the wave-ripple it would quickly spread, 
and the formation of a sun be begun. The question then 
occurs, what set the first-formed particles in axial motion 
which, at this early period, were destined to swell into suns? 
As yet there was no existing force that could originate the 
motion, for thus far matter was simply generating, by some 
natural law above our comprehension, diluted in perhaps equal 
quantity over space, and being still free from material impulse 
acting upon it it long remained in its inert atomic state. This 
was its unchanged condition for many million years—perhaps 
for the greater portion of the creative period up to the present— 
space becoming more thickly impregnated with matter during 
all that time, but still as invisible as the atomic creation held 
in suspense in the ocean. If such a time elapsed before motion 
originated, we may ask, what, in such a condition of matter, 
must have been the general appearance of the heavens, without 
a world or even particle in view, and with a vast quantity 
diffused in the atomic and invisible state? It continued in a 
state of inertia, and, like the evaporated atoms of water in the 
atmosphere, it was invisible. But one of the qualities of matter 
is light, which in all conditions is in quantity proportionate 
to the matter it emanates from, quite irrespective of the state 
it may be in, whether in solid bodies or hanging as a diluted 
invisible entity over the expanse it may take up. A subdued 
glow of light, therefore, must then have pervaded this spot of the 

univérse—the space taken up by the visible stars—and caused 
a reflection on the otherwise invisible matter, which likely 
wppeared as an unbroken cloud, of a dull luminous colour, in 















































Way. What the Milky Way really is the greatest men of the 


past have been unable to clear up, but the colour of its clouds. 


is just what we might expect our own starry portion of the 
universe to have been, if the atoms in a state of inertia 


constantly increased equally throughout, during the first 
division of the creative period, invested with a necessarily 
subdued light common to the whole, of much the same 


appearance. This, it may be supposed, was the state of our- 


visible universe, and in this state it would have continued, as 
far as secondary bodies are concerned, so long as there would 
be no axial motion, and this again raises the question, How did 
this motion originate ? 

The drop of rain condenses from the invisible aqueous atoms, 
it is supposed, only when the atmosphere is overcharged, and it 
so happened that at some solitary point within what was then 
our milky way, where creation in this primal state was thickest, 


some of the atomic matter, as in the drop of rain, condensed into . 


a particle, the operation itself imparting to it axial motion. In 


such a condition of matter the condensation of the particle was . 


all that was wanted for the formation of a sun, and its axial 
motion for the production of subject-worlds under it. By the 
time this particle was formed, there was sufficient created 
matter—still a galaxy—over the future system, when once 


collected, to give magnitude to the new sun, large enough to 
govern a lower order of bodies—its own creation—of habitable 


size. However, the instant the work was begun what was . 


destined to be a mighty sun was as yet but a tiny particle, 
perhaps invisible, but still it was an attractive centre; it was 
the only object which was gross in our galaxy; it must, there- 
fore, have been a centre into which the fluid matter close to it 
fell. This enlarged it so that its attraction spread wider, and 
creation gravitated into it from a still greater expanse. Thus. 
the little body which, from condensation, begins as a mote, 


rapidly increases into greater magnitude, and as it gets larger - 


its attraction still spreads out in the same degree wider, till at 


last it abeothe 0 compjenstivaly’ expaslel egies atte mains 
fluid, all rapidly into its enlargement. 
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appearance similar to the white clouds of the Galaxy or Milky 
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unduly wide portion of the expanse, within which all would 
have centred into it, except the moiety material operations held 
back for secondary formation. But Nature, in her operations, 
does all things well, and set limits to this first-formed system, 
beyond which it could extend no wider than the attraction of 
the infant sun in its centre could reach in its weakest possible 
state. When a tiny particle, its attraction, with infinitesimal 
force, spread a something out, and by increase its power extended 
wider; but at each successive step the new fields of atoms in 
the surrounding space into which its force could penetrate 
became in proportion less, till at last, when a certain width of 
diameter was taken in, not such an expanse as we look upon ina 
solar system at present, the attraction of the new-formed central 
body died out at the borders, Beyond this it, as yet, had no 
power to lay hold of the atomic creation held in. suspense, 
Whatever may have been that expanse, within it was contained, 
in its first step of development, the first-existing system of our 
star-space, 

Some one sun in our galaxy must have taken the precedence 
of all the others, and a description of its formation is here 
submitted, whichever one of the bright stars it may be. At 
various other poimts of the cloud, space was becoming over 
charged with the creative fluid in like manner, and the nuclei’ 
of other suns began—one, perhaps, at some distance from the 
first sun, as far as the nearest stars, another at the same or greater 
distance in an opposite direction, and so on over the great 
expanse, just the distances on an average intervening betwixt 
their several positions at present, each one being formed into a 
sun and system, after the manner of the first. One and all of 
these being thus naturally placed far apart and solitary, by 
themselves, they had the start, by perhaps millions of years, of 
the myriads of smaller suns and sunlets which in the intervening 
spaces were to follow, and had as a class prior facilities to 
increase enormously, into those great suns which adorn the 
firmament. When they were in their respective positions first 
formed, the expanses of space they then ruled over were just as 
wide and no wider than their attractive forces could severally — 
reach, and, in average expanse not more extended than the — 

of the lowest class of suns; but being in solitary spots, — 


in the immensity of the white cloud, by natural increase 
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millions of years, These facts account for the monster suns 
so conspicuous in the heavens, 

The great suns, and the little ones revealed to view by the 
telescope, all sprang from a portion of the Galaxy as described, 
and the question arises, are the last remnants of the great white 
cloud, once unbroken over our starry space, all gathered in, 
or are there fleecy morsels of it still left up to our time, 
not yet formed into suns? The naked eye can detect 
no such spots within the intervals of our starry hosts, 
except the Magellan Clouds, but our best telescopes inform 
us that there are still nebulosities of a milky colour, solitary 
by themselves, each one stamped with the true colour of the 
Galaxy. That they are collections of stars would be absurd 
to conclude, for they are so near as to give the telescope 
commanding power over them, and that they are matter in some 
condition no one can doubt. Their cutlines, in many instances, 
are irregular, but in some cases circular, appearances which may 
be more apparent than real. The reason that any of these spots 
are left, if they are the last remnants of our Milky Way, is that 
the suns or bodies lying nearest them have no attractive spheres 
wide enough to lay hold of their atoms; for matter in the 
atomic, or what may be termed the fluid and invisible state, can 
never be disturbed from its inertia without the force of attraction 
from matter in a gross state reaching it. 

Turning our attention to the regions of the Galaxy itself they 
might be looked upon as long stretches into the depths of 
infinity, over which the Eternal is adyaycing material nature, 
may be through space right and left void of creation. Through 
this abyss of darkness, without a world in the distance, within 
the Milky Way, matter in the nebulous state is more or less 
developed, according to the periods of time it began to generate 
in the several positions which cover its immensity. Tracks 
where the nebulosities are thin and barely visible may be looked 
npon as portions over which creation has not long begun, and 
where the colour is brighter the development, by the lapse of 
time is in the same degree greater. Going still pater 
be that the great suns, with their systema, are being born within 

the brightest spots, and other clouds breaking up in a.still more 
matured state. ees for what we know, ira may 
be perfected far remote in these nebulous a wh 
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North and south there is a blue sky, proving that its suns have 
ewallowed up the mists of ages through the full thickness of the 
cloud, leaving a small opening round which visible creation 
stretches circular-like far into infinitude, beyond human imagi- 
nation to conceive. There is also additional evidence that it 
cannot be anything like an eternity of time since our own 
opening in the Galaxy dissolved into its suns, as there are some 
of its fleecy morsels still left, termed nebule, even within that 
comparatively near space in which the telescope can magnify, 

This hypothesis of the Galaxy can neither be proved by direct 
nor analogical evidence, and thus the ideas may be justly put 
down as delusions. Some particulars, however, of our sun and 
planets are about to be given, and if there is any substratum of 
truth in what will be summarised, if matter had not been in 
such a pre-existing state, no suns and worlds of sufficient 
magnitude to fulfil creative purposes could ever have come into 
being. It may in the briefest terms be repeated that long 
since in the dark abyss the first atoms generated, and in time 
developed into a thicker state by constant creative increase, 
continually adding to that previously generated, through an 
immensity of time, and as light is a property common to all 
matter, when in such a diffused quiescent state, its halo, in a 
subdued condition, must have overspread the whole. Whatever 
the Milky Way may be, this is something like the appearance, 
during the atomic period, of our starry space—a fact, as regards 
colour, confirmed by the nebulw of the telescope. In this state 
it continued, whatever the period of time may have been, until 
creative increase was sufficient to give birth to the suns which 
are visible. 

Our sun undoubtedly ranks with the visible stars, or suns of 
the first magnitude, and must therefore have come into exist-— 
ence as one of the earliest suns which were formed out of the 
cloud. To describe his beginning would be only repeating the 
operations which gave being to the firstborn sun of our firma. 
ment. The description will therefore begin where it left off, at 
the first step of its formation. 

When the work over the initial expanse of our sun to power 
terminated, the new system—now cleared of the atomic crea- 
tion of ages—was only in expanse equal to that of the lowest | 
of ‘the minor suns. Within it there was a clear sky, as the — 
ancient atomic matter, suspended in inertia, had by this — 
time gravitated into it as the common centre. While itis — 
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impossible to tell, in this the first step of its formation, what the 
size of our infant sun was, it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
it may have been as large as the smallest of the minor planets 
at’ present, with a cleared-out area for its system, perhaps, not 
wider from its centre than the terrestrial orbit. Whatever may 
have been the expanse, it was the first step into depth of our 
sun to power, and ended at the utmost limits the spread of 
his attraction could reach. These would have been the confined 
limits of his dominion for ever if atomic creation round the 
borders had been appropriated previously by the formation of 
the nearest suns. Our sun, however, being one of the first to 
burst into splendour within the Galaxy, he had still around him 
in all directions the luminous vapour, just lying clear of the 
bounds of his attractive sphere, and so long as this lasted his 
dominion continued to extend wider in the coming time, till at 
last the arms of his power stretched to an unknown distance— 
at least outside the orbits of the most distant planets. 

If creation had stood still after our sun and system were 
formed in this first stage, and narrow limits, they would have 
remained so for ever, without the space expanding wider, or the 
body increasing in magnitude; but there is no doubt that the 
creative increase of matter went on then just as at present. 
Thus, whatever matter originated within the cleared space, in 
the new system, had at once to descend on our little sun by 
gravitation. These increments continually falling in, consider- 
ing the limited area out of which the sun by his attraction then 
drew from, only increased the bulk infinitesimally ; but they were 
a constantly added something through which, by increase of 
magnitude, his attraction spread deeper into the mist, wherein 
matter was in millions of times greater quantity, it being 
the accumulated increase of the whole atomic. period, all 
of which, the new-created and the old fluid, constantly added to 
the central luminary, and by its attraction spreading the system 
expanded into wider area. In this manner the magnitude of 
the body, and the limits of the system, continued expanding 
while the mists of ages remained unbroken on the borders. 

In the meantime other solar centres were, from first to last— 
perhaps through a prolonged period of er ne 
—everywhere multiplying within the clond, till it at length 
happened that some one of the minor suns—the suns ¥ h the 
telescope reveals—attracted into itself the ancient inert | ‘matter 
on our borders. In whatever point that solar body may be from 
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our sun it is the nearest, and for ever set bounds to the limits of 
the system in that direction, that it could spread no wider; but 
the mists of ages in all other directions of the sphere still 
remaining, the system to these points continued, as yet, to ~ 
expand deeper into space. Long ages must of necessity have 
intervened from the time the boundaries of the system weré 
fixed in one direction up to when natural operations absorbed 
the mists and marked out the dividing lines in all other diree- 
tions; thusit follows that on the outlines where the ancient fluid 
continued longest, the sun’s dominion to those points spread 
wider. And as he is an immobile body, and must be in the 
exact spot he first budded into existence, it is possible his posi- 
tion may be considerably out of the centre of his system, and 
its outlines very irregular. If creation had simultaneously 
condensed into suns round the borders, the system itself would 
be nearly spherical, with the sun in its centre; but this being 
impossible, and as immense periods of time, most likely, inter- 
vened betwixt the formations of the first and the last of the 
nearest suns, these supposed irregularities in our system 
might, in the future, be verified, if science ever so far advances 
as to give us vague ideas of its outlines. Thus far such 
knowledge is denied us, but whatever may be the general form 
of the system, we know that it is now fixed and unchangeable, 
and must continue so, no matter to what magnitude the sun 
may attain as a body—a fixed condition which has continued 
without change since the last remnants of the mist gravi- 
tated into the bodies of the border suns. As to the relative 
period in the creative epoch the fixity of the outlines took 
place, is another question above human research, but the 
consummation may not have been perfected at so very early 
a period if the nebulous spots the telescope brings to view are 
in reality the last remnants of what was once our Milky Way. 
The supposed operations which first formed the sun, and in 
the end gave limits to the system, glide naturally into the 
question, What about the formation of his subject-bodies? In 
the creative scale planeta may be looked on as much lower than 
suna, yet being designed as happy abodes for the living, they 
must be of equal utility. Suns had to be first formed, or else 
their children the worlds could have never existed, and — 
previous to their formation matter in a galaxy had to develop, 
by constant creative increase, into sufficient quantity to give 
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same proportion wide, to rear up their worlds fit for habitation, 
or otherwise creation would have been in vain. Nature does 
all things well, and has fulfilled these conditions to perfection, 
Suns, in their formation, not only preceded worlds, but as a 
class of bodies they burst into perfection’ siddenly, so far as 
they could in their first step of advance lay hold of atomic 
creation, whereas their children the worlds have been gradually 
formed by constant and slow increase, through a period of 
time that may extend back a thousand million years. Begin- 
ning first as atoms they have risen to their present magni- 
tudes by a continued growth without a check, and the same 
operations are still enlarging them as through the long past. 
It is by the action of their suns they grow and exist, and 
without which no secondary bodies could have been formed. 
The action is rotation, and if suns had not been endowed with 
this motion, all matter would have gravitated in the pure 
atomic state into them only, and thus they would for ever have 
ruled their systems as total blanks. The wonderful effects 
which rotation has produced in the formation and government 
of the universe must therefore claim attention as to how it 
originated. 

It is the only motion which is free from material control, 
and when once set going on a body must go on at the same 
rate and in the same direction for ever. From the natural 
operations which began the worlds, it is reasonable to suppose 
it next to impossible that any created bodies can be without 
this motion, and in each separate body it originated at the 
instant it became an attractive centre. 

While matter continued in the atomic state there could have 
been no attractive centres—nor, indeed, attraction in any sense, 


But the time came, in various regions, that at odd pointa, far 
apart, through overcharge of matter, condensation set in. When 
that, at any one point, took place, a particle was formed which 
was at once a centre of attraction. It had to be that, however 
small, it being free from the attraction of other bodies acting 
upon it from any direction. The instant it attained grossness 
in the lowest degree the attractive force, although infinitesimal, 
turned tuwards its centre ; and this was the impulse which 
disturbed its equilibrium, set it spinning on an axis, ata 
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newly-condensed particle been perfectly spherical, without any 
imaginary protuberance, it is difficult to see how axial motion 
could have been imparted to it through the primal attractive 
shock, as it would have been a force meeting at its centre 
equally from all points. An irregularity of shape belonged to 
the particle; this it must have had, as condensation could not 
impose upon it perfect roundness. The heavier surface-weight 
thus set the sun, when a tiny speck of matter, turning; and the 
same motion which was then imparted to him, by the primal 
internal impulse of attraction, at the first instant of his exist- 
ence, he still retains—that is, one axial turning in twenty-five 
days of our time, As far as can be judged, this was the last 
impulse that he, or any other sun, could have ever received 
by which rotation could be imposed upon him, and when once 
set going, could never stop. It is the only celestial motion 
which requires no constantly impelling force, and that can 
neither change its direction nor increase or diminish. How 
wonderfully Almighty wisdom is made manifest by the simple 
turning of the first-formed particle of matter! The worlds 
were formed, and the mighty wonders outside the sun all 
originated, from the turning of the primal grain of dust—the 
nucleus of a bright star! 

Rotation originated in secondary bodies the same as in their 
parents the suns—that is, at the instant they severally became 
attractive centres; but there is this marked difference—that 
suns began to rotate the instant condensation collected together 
the least imaginary thing that was gross, whereas subject bodies 
could only become centres of attraction after attaining magni- 
tude with stronger inherent attraction than that reaching them 
from their ruling bodies. The little mote of matter—the first 
beginning of the sun—was of necessity an attractive centre, for 
there was the attraction of no other body in opposition; but all 
planets having to originate under the government of suns, 
and within their precincts, they had to attain a magnitude 
with a stronger inherent attraction than that of their sun or 
suns reaching them wherever they might be. The principle 
of the primal budding into existence of secondary bodies is being 
constantly exemplified before our eyes in the aérolites which 
come down to us They are in themselves actually embryo 
worlds, worked up from atoms in their descent to the sun by 
revolving motion (all matter under the sun revolves, from an 
atom to a world, and according to distance, at a uniform rate), 
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leading atom to join atom, and particle particle, till some are 
enlarged to objects, when they hit our atmosphere, which 
are visible as aérolites. Whilst they are aérolites they are 
gravitating bodies, whether it may be to the sun or to the 
earth. In their long descent to the sun théy began as atoms, 
and for the. whole distance are liable to increase; but the 
additions being fortuitous and uncertain, they reach us of all 
sizes, from the invisible (probably the much larger proportion) 
to the most brilliant which appear. In one case out of perhaps 
hundreds of millions the aérolite becomes, by fortuitous increase, 
so much enlarged that its bulk of matter has an inherent 
attraction stronger than that of the sun, reaching it at the 
distance it may be in, at which instant the total of its atomic 
matter is acted upon in precisely the same manner, only on @ 
larger scale, as the grain of dust which was the first beginning 
of the sun, Hitherto the collection of atoms was only an aérolite 
that could have no rotation, for there was no common bond 
binding together all its parts; but the instant it gets so 
augmented that the attraction of the whole is stronger than 
that of the sun, in the position it holds, then its attraction turns 
to its centre, and all its materials, before in an uncombined 
condition, press in together, and in the lowest degree transform 
it, not only into a solid, but also an independent body. The 
sudden reversion of attraction into itself imparts to it an axial 
motion impossible for it to eacape—quick or slow, and in what- 
ever direction its surface-weight acts most strongly on its 
equilibrium. Thus it has imparted to it, at the instant it gains 
independence, in common with all other ‘bodies, that. motion by 
which the worlds have been moulded out of matter, as it has 
continued to originate from the beginning, 

The planeta, including all classes of secondary bodics— 
moons, asteroids, planetoids, and aérolites—thus first came 
into existence; and as a broader view be: here taken of 
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born dead—without axial motion—his attraction would have 
drawn in the invisible atoms in straight lines for ever; there 
would thus have been no chance for the atoms, in their 
gravitating descent, to join together, and in rare cases to be 
increased to planetoids, odd ones of which, at the dawn of 
creation, were the nuclei of the planets. Creation would thus 
have been in vain within our system had the sun been without 
rotation; and that we have not a barren space—a void without 
a world—is due to the fact that the first condensed particle was 
made to turn round—no doubt slowly, but sufficient for the 
purpose. It was the sole monarch in this spot of the cloud, and 
so far as its attraction spread the ancient fluid was subject to it, 
in the twofold sense of revolving round and gravitating to it. 
The effect of revolving motion on primal atomic creation, in 
the evolution of secondary bodies, may be made clearer by 
describing the changes any atom is liable to in its long descent, 
by gravitation, to the sun. 

The preliminary observation may be made that the literal 
meaning of the word “atoms” is that they are the smallest 
particles; and such examples as the finest grains of flour set 
afloat, or the motes in a sunbeam, fairly represent what are 
popularly looked upon as atoms, When applied to matter in . 
its gross state, subdivided into the smallest possible parts, the 
meaning is correct ; but the principle applied to things created, 
whether it be matter animate or inanimate, in its dead or living 
state, means a building up of the structures from matter in its 
primal condition, before changes impose grossness upon it. As 
it issues into being it is, so to speak, as purely spiritual as 
He who creates it—perhaps equally diffused over space; and 
it being the material which builds up and nourishes all bodies, 
it must be imbibed in the same state, or otherwise, instead of 
creating, it would destroy. If applied to living things, and to 
worlds of dead matter, they might be additions, but they could 
be no creations. Thus, animal and vegetable life constantly 
imbibe an inflow of something we cannot see, to which we 
give the scientific term “atoms;” but if atoms entered into 
our systems which had anything gross, the imagination could 
conceive, instead of drawing from them increase and nourish- 
ment, they would perish by their absorption. Creation is the 
same in the building up of dead bodies as with the living. The 
matter, prior to condensation, is in the true sense spiritual or 
invisible—not in separate grains, so small that they cannut be 
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seen, even to microscopic eyes ten thousand times magnifiable, 
but in some kind of a diffused presence—just such a condition 
as the evaporated water so abundant in the atmosphere around 
us when the sky is clear, but which we can neither feel nor see. 
How it comes into being is beyond human conception; yet it 
still originates, and has continued to originate since the 
beginning, and the instant it exists, although in its primal 
condition it is subject to attraction, it cannot itself attract. 
Thus the power of the sun makes it gravitate, and—whether, 
in the literal sense, the term “atoms” strictly applies or not—the 
whole, from the first, is just acted upon the same as if all 
consisted separately of real atoms, microscopic or otherwise. 

As the term “ atom,” in its literal sense, will harmonise with the 
reasoning, the instant our atom existed—and we will suppose 
it was born at least as far out as the orbit of Neptune—it, by the 
attraction of the sun, grevitated, and by his rotation it revolved 
—the two forces giving it a motion round the sun and a down- 
ward motion to him—for, whether it be an atom or a world, all 
material objects or bodies revolve, if within the precincts of a 
governing body which rotates; and however small or large 
they may be, all are subject, under the ‘same ruling body, to 
perform this motion, as to the distances they may be in, at 
exactly the same rate. Our atom, therefore, begins its revo- 
lutionary and gravitating motions at once, and at the same time 
countless myriads of other atoms are in like manner revolving 
and gravitating to the sun, all—at least, when condensed into 
something gross—running on their.orbits; and as such figures 
vary in eccentricity, and their motions differ in velocity, and all 
in one uniform direction, in obedience to the sun’s rotation, this, 
our favourite atom, either overtakes or is overtaken at the 
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as an atom, it both gravitated and revolved through the long 
distance, in a length of time it is impossible to tell, as there is 
no means of ascertaining the velocity of gravitating motion; 
but supposing it to have averaged a mile every second, the 
period taken up in its descent must have been about a hundred 
years, 

; Such is something like the career of every aérolite which 
descends, either on the sun or planets, and they are for ever 
coming down in millions on the latter, and hundreds of millions 
on the former, They undoubtedly have done so ever since the 
sun was formed, and not only those aérolites which, from their 
magnitude, make themselves visible when they touch the 
atmosphere, but likewise all other collections of matter in a 
lower degree, down to atoms. These latter unquestionably 
come in continually, unseen and unknown; they are too small 
to leave tracks of fire; and at the first touch on our highest 
atmosphere get instantly dissolved into their primal fluidity, 
and for the most part become part of the ocean. The great 
deep is thus converted into a universal agent in producing the 
natural formations on its bottom, which are constantly adding 
to the bulk of the earth. 

The matter which forms aérolites continually originates, no 
doubt, through the length and breadth, height and depth, of 
the sphere of the system, perhaps in equal proportion; and it 
may be the same creation has been going on, without ceasing, 
from the instant the fiat of the Almighty caused, by some 
unknown natural law, the first atoms to float over the dark 
abyss. As it is, the sun rests near the centre with absolute power 
—his attraction predominating for thousands of millions of 
miles to every point of the sphere, and over this expanse all 
matter, as it originates, is drawn in by his attraction towards 
himself as the common centre. An everlasting shower of new 
creation is for ever descending to him from all points of the 
sphere, from the invisible up to the largest aérolites, and all 
would concentre into him only, were it not that a moiety is 
intercepted by the attractive spheres of the various planets. 
The earth, we know, from the lunar orbit, has its sphere of 
attraction round it of no less than half a million miles in 
diameter, and the drops of the creative shower which hit upon 
thid sltvactive ephere, in their descent to the sun, are the shares 
that it receives, the largest of which only are visible as aérolites, 
The shares which go to the enlargement of the other planets 
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are also according to the expansions of their attractive spheres ; 
but their respective spheres of attraction, taken in the aggregate, 
are so little compared to the vast sphere of the system over 
which the solar attraction predominates, it may be said that the 
sun swallows up all gravitating creation, 6xéept a small moiety 
divided amongst the various planets, according to the drops of 
the shower which in their fall to the sun come imto their 
respective attractive spheres. 

New creation, as already observed, comes into us of all sizes, 
up to the brightest meteors which appear. Their increase 
severally is fortuitous, according as revolving matter may have 
added to them during their long descent to the sun. Nature 
sets 10 bounds to the increase any aérolite, during its descent, 
may receive, and it may be repeated. that in one case out of 
hundreds of millions—quite sufficient to meet creative design— 
the phenomenon oceurs of an aérolite becoming so abnormally 
enlarged that within itself there is a stronger attraction in its 
bulk of matter than that of the sun upon it, in the position it is 
in. At the same instant it figuratively speaking inhales life, by 
becoming a centre of attraction—the attraction turns to its own 
heart and binds it together—and it is at once endowed with 
the attributes of an independent world. The sun can draw it 
no nearer, 80 it loses one of its two motions, gravitation, but 
retains the other, revolving motion, and by the change a new 
motion is bestowed upon it, a turning round upon its axis; and 
in the future, so long as it keeps free from planetary toils, it 
continues ata certain mean distance on an orbit natural to itself 
as a body. The planets all rose into existence at the dawn of 
their formation precisely as this planetoid; but all such forma- 
tions of the kind which now take place, although some of them 
may escape for immense periods of time, are eventually 
incorporated. in one or other of the planets. None of them can 
be attracted into the sun, for he is the only body in the system 
which has no power to draw matter into himself, except by the 
sheer force of attraction, and his whole enormous bulk has been 
made up since the beginning by aérolites and matter in « lower 
invisible state. The have revolving motion, which the 
sun has not, and this invests them with power to lay hold of all 
smaller, independent bodies, and them, whose motions 
may cause them to stumble within their attractive spheres, except 
it may be one in ten thousand that may be satellised, or in the 
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are transformed into rings. As all planetoids are simply over- 
grown aérolites, it is perfectly rational to conclude that a certain 
very small proportion of the latter rise to the next step higher— 
the lowest level of independence—and if so, as such bodies are 
liable to roll round their orbits for ages before being incorporated 
by the planets their movements intersect, thousands of these 
Liliputian worlds exist invisible and unknown throughout the 
system. Wherever they are, they are so related that one time 
or other they become incorporated with the particular planets 
their movements trespass upon. All the primary planets, at 
the early periods of their formation, were added to by their 
incorporation; but in the present matured condition of the 
system, the four minor planets are very seldom enlarged by 
planetoids. No planetoids ever reach Mercury, and rarely, if 
ever, the planet Venus, The Earth is sometimes—perhaps, on 
the average, once in a century—the recipient of these dread 
visitors: the great aérolites, so wonderful as to be landmarks 
in history, were bodies of this kind, which in their times added 
to the earth. Mars is still more exposed to such visitors, but the 
real home of the planetoids are the regions traversed by the 
attractive spheres of Jupiter and Saturn. At least nine-tenths 
the magnitude of these two planets have been made up of 
planetoids and their compounds, which accounts for their 
enormous size. We are ruled over by one of the great suns— 
the expanse of his system is in the same degree wider—creative 
increase would therefore have reared up planets proportionately 
large, but Divine Wisdom is shown forth in heaping up the 
superabundance of material conserved by the action of the 
sun for planet formation, by natural operations, on these large 
bodies, thus preserving the four minor planets as fit abodes for 
rational beings to dwell upon. 

Such is the abundance of planetoidal formation at present, 
and since the system became organised, but when the infant 
sun was first gradually stretching out the arms of his power into 
the mists of the galaxy, probably containing within itself half 
the materials generated thoughout the creative epoch up to the 
present, planetoids were formed as much more numerous as the 
atomic creation the sun then drew from was more abundant. 
Soon after his power expanded beyond the initial step of his 
formation, by reason of short distances, out of the myriads of 
aérolites falling into him, very few could have been enlarged to 
planetoids; but as the system gradually spread these Liliputian 
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worlds enormously increased, far above what they can be at 
present, through the different latitudes, up to the utmost limits 
where his hitherto spreading power, through the formation of 
the surrounding nearest systems, became fixed ‘and unchange- 
able for ever. If this had been one grand operation, taking up 
no lengthened period of time, such as was the first step of his 
formation, the scene over the expanse would have been some- 
what as follows :— 

The sun was near the centre, and in the light in which we look on 
the heavenly bodies, the only one then in the system properly so 
called, much as he is at present, but smaller, and with innu- 
merable planetoids rolling round him in all the latitudes. They 
were large and comparatively few near hand—planetoids, while 
they rise no higher, are always in the same degree smaller as 
the sun’s attraction in the greater distance is weaker—in the 
mid-regions of his rule immensely numerous and smaller, 
becoming still smaller in the remoter space, ending at the 
remotest borders—where the force of his attraction was then 
dying out to nothing—with. the size of, insignificant particles. 
These millions of planetoids were, of course, independent 
worlds, and if they had so continued creation would have been 
in vain, as they would for ever be too small and unfit to live 
upon. The sun, however, still laboured on by his axial motion, 
a mighty central wheel that worked, and is still working, the 
great machine. Beginning as a speck of matter, but gradually 
enlarging into enormous magnitude, by the force of his 
attraction he collected the atoms which ‘were: inert in space, 
and by his turning they were in very small part held back, 
and through aérolites in some cases being led into each other 
by their motions, they became accumulated into myriads of 
these worldlings. After being raised to planetoids, the same 
turning of the great wheel continued to lead them on to 
other, and thus, by mutual incorporation, in the end to raise 
very few secondaries which would be permanent to degrees 
magnitude fit to live upon. of 

Thus the wondrous array of unseen worlds, proportionate 
number to the quantity of atomic matter hitl held. 
inertia—the accumulated increase of creation for millions 
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orbit, of a compressed shape peculiar to itself. “These millions 
of orbits had thus to cross each other at myriads of intersections, 
and moving, as they must do, all in the one direction, they 
became mutually incorporated when their motions led them 
together at or near these crossing-points. By these mutual 
incorporations, asteroidal magnitude in some cases naturally 
followed ; and of the bodies which were fortuitously raised to 
this first step of respectable magnitude a few had a reasonable 
prior chance of eventually becoming the primaries, or at least 
lunars, of the system. Indeed, at the first start, all the millions of 
planetoids had each one about an equal chance of itself becoming 
one of the primaries, or, in a lower degree, as an attendant ; 
but if we except the asteroidal zone, there was within the 
system no room for more than eight of the little planetoidal 
worlds to remain permanent; but the distinction could only 
belong to one planetoid, as the representative, or first beginning, 
of each primary. In other words, out of the millions of primal 
planetoids born out of the mist, only the small number which 
were the nuclei of the few great subject bodies of our system 
were destined to remain permanent; all the others, without 
distinction, were in the earlier stages of their enlargement 
swallowed up by the few that still and always will 
remain. One example of a primary then rising out of a 
state of chaos, may be taken as a representative of all the 
others. 

In the latitude of our planet several hundred planetoidal 
formations, no doubt, took place out of the mist, each one of 
which had a certain chance of being the real one, the Earth 
itself. They severally rolled round the sun on their respective 
orbits, and as these figures in that primal step of their formation 
were very eccentric—some much more so than others—and as 
they all moved from west to east, these hundreds of planetoidal 
orbits intersected at millions of points, and when coming upon 
each other at these pointa, the smaller became incorporated with 
the larger. The particular planetoid the nucleus of the Earth 
must have been among the first which became so enlarged. They 
had all about an equal chance, but it took the lead; for in the 
race to victory it was the fortunate one first to get enlarged by 
one, two, or more smaller planetoids uniting with it, and thus, 
at once, by its increased magnitude, it became invested with an 
attractive sphere wide enough to immensely increase its power 
over its fellow-planetoids. By this, and not the magnitude of 
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its body, it was in its infancy enabled to appropriate all others 
within reach into itself. 

The wonderful effects which attractive spheres at this early 
period had—and still have—may be thus explained: The 
bodies or handfuls of matter left out floating over the system 
when the sun was being formed were, of course, all planetoids, 
which, it need not be repeated, were bodies that suddenly 
became independent, or rather free from the gravitating power 


of the sun, by being fortuitously enlarged into magnitude 


bestowing upon them inherent attraction stronger than that of’ 


the sun acting in opposition upon them. When so constituted, 
this lowest class of bodies, in common with others, have their: 
attractive spheres; but as the attraction to their own centres is 
only at the turning-point, as opposed to that of the sun, the 
predominating attraction extends so little above their surfaces 
as to bestow no power to captivate smaller bodies into them- 
selves, The Earth, as one of the primal planetoids, was in this. 
state, surrounded by an attractive sphere without power, and 
thus far its weak condition was in common with the others. 
While they in this state crossed and recrossed each. other's. 
tracks, they could not mutually incorporate without striking each 
other straight on by their motions, phenomena which, considering 
the wideness of the space and the smallness of the bodies, were 


likely to take place very rarely; but among such multitudinous . 


crossings at so many points direct collisions were not im- 
possible. 

Our Earth must, in its own latitude, have been one of the first 
hit straight on by another, and the two becoming one altered 
its relation with all the rest, It was forthwith, by the change, 
constituted a leader amongst the little ones, destined in time to 
swallow them all up, not by 
could have had little effect, but by ite increased magnitude an 
attractive sphere of its own spread out from it to a distance 
equal to the stronger attraction by increased material thus. 
bestowed upon it. So far as its predominant attraction now 
spread out the expanse became a target, by so much wider, to 
lay hold of the others, For there is an unknown law peculiar: 
to secondary bodies that matter, in whatever condition it may 
be, if it hits, or its motion leads it into, attractive space of 
secondary rule, if not constituted to be satellised, must 
inevitably become with the planet under whose 
power it may fall. It was by such power the Earth attained so- 















its enlargement, for this in itself 
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wonderful an influence over the other planetoids, to their 
ultimate annihilation as distinct bodies. Its power simply 
consisted in its prior investment with an attractive sphere, and 
the nature of this crushing power may be better understood by 
the following calculation :— 

Supposing the Earth, when a planetoid, was an eighth of a 
mile in diameter, as it then was, without an attractive sphere 
investing it with captivating power, it only presented that 
breadth of target to be hit; but it was most likely the first one 
of its fellow-planetoids enlarged by direct collision. By its wider 
attractive sphere it at once took the lead of all the others, and 
soon became further enlarged by another, and another, till it 
became half a mile in diameter, or several times larger than 
when the lowly planetoid. Its attraction by the increase gained 
at least fourfold, so it must have predominated over that of the 
sun for a little distance out from itself. Its attractive sphere 
may have had a radius of five miles, or it may have been less or 
more ; at all events, it spread out to some expanse, investing it 
with power, and if it was ten miles in diameter it became a net 
that much wider to lay hold of the other planetoids than when 
it was in the lowest sense itself a planetoid, its body alone the 
target, one-eighth of a mile in diameter. Measuring the one 
into the other, that of the Earth, with its new attractive sphere, 
was in disc measurement sixty thousand to one, and exactly in 
the same degree it became invested with greater power over all 
the others in laying hold of and incorporating them into itself. 
In other words, the particular lucky planetoid among the 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, that were, when united, to be the 
nucleus of the Earth, by becoming, through their revolving 
motions, united to two or three others, and thus, by anticipation, 
invested with an attractive sphere, had bestowed upon it 
chances sixty thousand to one in its favour compared to almost 
all the others, in enmeshing into itself the scattered planetoids 
which, by their orbital motions, at any points touched on the 
line of space it and its little attractive sphere passed round. All 
that by|their motions stumbled within the terrestrial sphere of 
attraction were inevitably incorporated with the young but, at 

In the meantime, amongst such a multitude of embryo 
worlds, other combinations at different positions were, in like 
manner, taking place. Nature, in all these separate centres, 
worked for the mastery, but which could only be obtained by 
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one planetoid out of the thousands—the relics of the mist— 
«eventually becoming the primary. But our globe having got 
such a commanding lead, by being first invested with an attractive 
sphere of grasping power, it was impossible that any one of 
them could so increase as to out-rival it. When, therefore, the 
time came that these rival combinations, or rather bodies in a 
much lower degree, were, by their motions, led into the 
terrestrial attractive sphere, they, in like manner—with but one 
exception, the moon, which was held, but not incorporated— 
became part of the Earth, as the great leader in the midst of 
the minor creations around it. -'Thus all had to succumb to 
incorporation with our planet, up to the time that the thick 
crop of planetoids revolving so as to touch our latitude, the 
primal children of the mist, were all incorporated in it. The 
work was never perfected while any of the original orbits 
remained which intersected the Earth’s path round the sun, or 
even touched on any part of the space its sphere of attraction 
passed round. 

All the other primaries arose in their first step of magnitude, 
just as related of the Earth, by the incorporation, during a period 
of millions of years, of the planetoids left floating over their 
various latitudes in myriads through the primal spread of the 
sun’s power, and his formation out of the atoms of the ancient 
galaxy. When they were all gathered in—the asteroidal zone 
is still an exception—the chaotic period was at an end, and the 
present settled order of the system established. The sun, as he 
had drawn in nearly all the matter which originated during the 
atomic period throughout the total expanse of the system into 
himself, it may be supposed, had attained very much of his 
present magnitude, while the eight primaries were still compara- 
tively insignificant. The four nearest the sun had, most likely, 
not risen higher than lunar magnitude, and the major planets 
perhaps little higher than the minor planets at present. Such 
may have been the condition of the system when the primal 
planetoids formed out of the mist were all, save odd ones, 
collected together, and incorporated with the primaries; or, at 
least, this would have been the general aspect if, throughout the 
whole extent, it had been one simultaneous work—a monster 
sun, perhaps half his present magnitude, and a few worlds so 
small as to be invisible the one from the other. The system 
outside the great centre was then not so as it is now, 


It was an apparent blank, but it rested with progressive creation 
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to gradually raise these insignificant worlds in magnitude, and 
finally mature them to be fit abodes for the living. Creation 
still goes on as at the first, with this difference, that in the first 
division of creative time it continued in a state of inertia to 
increase till it became ripe to condense into suns and worlds, 
but now, the instant it exists, it begins to gravitate to one or 
other of the suns under which it originates, descending as the 
drops of a shower, from all points of the sphere, in each system 
respectively, to the sun in its centre, except what may be 
intercepted by the secondary attractive spheres. Reasoning 
analogically, this is the condition of all the primary systems 
since they became reduced to a perfectly organised state, for the 
comparisons can be drawn from our own system as an example. 
The sun rests near his centre with absolute power, with 
his attraction predominating for thousands of millions of 
miles to every point of the sphere, and over this expanse 
all matter, as it originates in the atomic state, gravitates to him, 
and at the same time revolves round him, and excepting 
planetoids all would become a part of himself, were it not that 
the attractive spheres of the planets intercept the drops of the 
shower, according as they are of wide or narrow expanse. 

We see the work progressing before us, and if asked how long 
it will continue, the unwavering reply would be, “Just so long 
and no longer than creative increase will be useful.” Nature 
does all things well, and philosophers need not be the least 
alarmed that creation will run to excess by lasting for ever. The 
Mighty One caused it to begin, and it will just last till His 
purposes concerning it are fulfilled, after which all materiality, 
as sure as it began, will come imperceptibly to anend; but how, 
or by what natural means, is as little given us to know as the 
generation of matter out of nothing which is still continuing. 
All that nature produces is in due time dissolved by nature. 
By it the sun, moon, and stars are produced, and, like all other 
natural productions, this is their growing season, and they will 
grow on to maturity, and there is no doubt, long after the 
presenta time vast almost beyond conception, yet only an 
instant compared to eternity—they and all their wonders will 
have passed as shadows out of sight. 








LITERARY CHARACTER. 





“‘T regard, and ever have regarded, the obligations of intellect among the most 

sacred of the claims of gratitude.”—Co.zriper, Biographia Literaria, 
THE hierophant of the .new service of poetry, to which we re- 
ferred in a previous paper, was Chrysostom, or rather he was 
at once muse and Atticus to it. His own early figure-burdened 
style gave the young spirits inspiration and thought. Frequent 
passages such as the following: “ Words would fail us in 
praising Dies Dominica Regina Dierum, that fine pause in the 
sweet noisy march of days, coming across the weary life like a 
memory of youth to a troubled heart, or a sudden slip of sunshine 
inastormy sky, ever and anon reappearing like a thread of gold 
interwoven amidst links of iron—that day of heaven, which 
seems now to have been let down, and now to have lost its way, 
to us from a higher clime,” and so forth for twenty more lines— 
strains like that fell not on barren souls; and specially one 
book on Biblical poetry was a source of much kindling of 
spirit. We, too, came within the circle of his influence, and 
should speak of it as the passionate phase of Poetry. 

Chrysostom was born amongst the Scottish mountains, in a 
region still shaken by earthquakes. His natal spot was typical 
of his character: massive, imperious, like his northern cliffs; im- 
petuous, ever heaving with emotion—like their central fire. Bea- 
consfield has striven to produce such a temperament in fiction, 
in which Saxon coldness and firmness is blended with Venetian 
fervour; with a lofty, Alpine spirit which might denote cold, in- 
tellectual, proud reserve, Chrysostom’s 

« Blood 
Was all meridian, as if never fanned 
By the black wind that chills the polar flood.” 

He was educated for the Scottish Presbyterian ministry ; and 

the church to which he was called was his first and his last 


ecclesiastical attachment. * 
His earliest theological were marked by a bold- 


ness which alarmed the heads of the religious body; they were 
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a prelude to the stormy, triumphant sadness of his priestly 
career. He was reprimanded, and yet evermore rebelled. 

His fame first went through the kingdom when he made ex- 
cursions into the Elysian Fields of literature ; at once he became 
a broad and general influence. In these volumes poets, 
novelists, sacred writers, essayists, historians, men of action, pass. 
before us— 

“In long procession, calm and beautiful.” 


He assumed the most valuable and honourable office in the 
republic of letters, that of critic and poetic teacher. 

The Bible next became his theme. That sacred book 
requires more than exposition ; its most transcendent power is 
obtained in-times of rapturous contemplation. This is the 
mood in which Chrysostom came to it. He surveyed the great 
line of patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and Divine characters, as. 
they appeared from the dawn of sacred tradition to the descent 
of the mystical New Jerusalem. Each in their place, and 
according to their power, he dwelt upon in a style heated, 
devotional, winged with poetry, full of young imagination. 
Here be strains of solemn sadness, and exulting sevenfold 
hallelujahs, and times of still rapture. All he claimed for the book 
was to be “a prose poem or hymn, in honour of the poetry and 
poets of the inspired volume ;” it was more, to many a score 
of minds it was a poetic awakening and afflatus. Here began 
his poetic rule. 

Next told he the red history of — 

“ The Covenant-times 
Whose echo rings through Seotland to this hour.” 

The Covenant—its heroes, its martyrs, its sufferings, its 
perseverance, its triumphs, are to be learned in his volume in 
simple, compacted style. Something it is for such a subject to 
enter into a man’s life, something to be at one with nobleness 
and truth, irrespective of the world’s favour, and something 
more to tell one’s thought upon it. This he has done, not with 
the scorn, the discontent, and Pandemonium glare of Carlyle, 
but with earnest force and beauty, bathing the dark sorrows of 
the persecuted in the gentleness and grandeur attending their 
refuge in Nature's strongholds, sanctifying their trials by the 
ministry of mountain, lake, and overhanging heavens, making 
their summer sacraments yield the sweetness against which 
their stern, unyielding phase of religion rebelled. 
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Of a lighter spirit was his next volume, part critical, part 
biographical, part descriptive—a production ip which the most 
eventful periods of his own life are mentioned, also, the leading 
minds that. influenced him, and, imaginatively, many others, 
known to his fame and dear to his heart. Nota book of much 
purpose, rather one of delight, therefore giving truest glimpses 
of the writer’s character, and yielding much of the pleasure 
which gave it birth. 

And now the crescent promise of his early years was fulfilled 
in lightning, thunder, and pomp. The relation of Christianity 
to our times engaged his pen, and exhibited him as one of the 
censors of the Church. He surveyed the different phases of 
religious and un-religious thought then prevailing. With 
strong, metaphorical speech he spoke of the discords, timidity, 
treachery, which makes the Church the scorn and wonder of 
the age. It was a bold act—much bolder in the leader than in 
those who follow over the ground he has cleared, and march to 
success through the breaches he has made—to declare all this— 
and as from the pulpit, too, it was a bold act—and a bolder 
still was it to announce the faithlessness of the Church and its 
inferiority to the Press, This book marked his revolt from the 
thraldom of the leading literary thinker of his time; the 
burning style and gloomy thought of “ Sartor Resartus” preyed 
heavily upon him for long years, now he broke the ninefold 
bands. Alas, that the rupture should never have been healed ! 
It was not the fault of Chrysostom that for ever 


“ They stood aloof— 
Like cliffs which had been rent asunder.” 


This was a book with a purpose. Wide and comprehensive in 
its views, its argument was warm and weighty. In regard tothe 
central points of faith it was jealous, but it was marked with 
great and gentle heartedness. The Bible was to the writer 
not only the foundation for belief, but the Sacred River of Author- 
ship. Severe in his regard for the Sabbath, his severity was 
mingled with a charity that was singular in his Church at that 
time; he advocated, what was then deemed plain profanity, for 
the Church, in ritual, music, and preaching, to make manifest 
the line of Keata, that “ Beauty is truth, and truth beauty.” He 
had then the hope of a new Divine Advent, and the close of his 
admonitious contentions was hushed up in the vision of the new 
earth, ere long to be with its Sabbaths hallowed and beautified 


















































sevenfold, and clad “in the everlasting autumnal splendour of 
the skies,” 

Subsequently, he discoursed in verse, It was a gloomy, 
lustrous theme that he chose—nothing else than Old Night. 
Its phenomena, its joys, its infinite relations and suggestions, 
its terrors, its poets, and its children, were rehearsed in various 
verse, blank, heroic, and lyric. Fine passages are, throughout, 
as frequent as the stars on a clear, cold winter's midnight, 
The love and fate of Danton is told with a dramatic force 
which catches at the heart-strings, and makes for itself a 
memory of agony and love. As a whole, it fails as all such 
poems must fail to leave any impression of unity. It should be 
a companion to Young’s “Night Thoughts;” they are both 
books for poetic meditation. 

But all this while, and later, and to the last, Chrysostom led 
an active and somewhat tumultuous life. His pen produced 
ceaselessly, Upon the leading spirits of his own land he failed 
not to descant; he brought home the hero-worship of Carlyle 
to Christianity, and gave it a place in the religious annals of 
Britain, and in many a volume he made niches for the 
humblest saints. The generous spirit, quickened by its own 
loving impulse to high perception, sees the great in the small, 
in the tiniest flower the miracle of the largest, yet possessing a 
beauty all its own. In this Chrysostom went at times to an 
extreme, his little saints were not all saints. He put his flies in 
amber. “ You have accustomed yourself to talk affectionately 
and write affectionately to your friends, till your expressions of 
affection flow by habit in your conversation and in your letters, 
and pass for more than they are worth.” So wrote Southey to 
Coleridge, and this open-heartedness acted with Chrysostom in 
embalming what many deem trivial names. 

Nevertheless, this is a glorious transgression. From this ready 
appreciative charity came his recognition of merit—specially 
poetic merit—wherever it crossed his path. His reputation was 
made serviceable by many a score of youthful minds A radiant 
list is known to us still; others have sunk to early silence. He 
took-the “Life Drama” as a heavenly boon, and his approval 
gave to its author the difference between success and mortifi- 
cation. The fate of “ Endymion” might have been the fate of the 
poem instead of earning immediate profit and praise. How 
it came to pass that no “Hyperion” followed others must 
answer, 
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Asa critic Chrysostom—we might formally say—was acute, 
genial, and extensive in his range, and one who’ conibined with 
that office the poetic teacher. Coleridge said, “He who points 
out and elucidates the beauties of an original work does indeed 
give me interesting information, such as experience would not 
have authorised me in anticipating.” In that faculty Chrysostom 
excelled, and it was exhibited in connection with a striking 
mode of treatment. He gives a man’s life and writings as the 
best novelists give their plots; he infuses into his reader’s mind 
appreciation for all he speaks about. After his notice each 
poet will be re-read and the essayists again referred to, that the 
beauties he has pointed out may be admired in their native 
place. For variety and comprehensiveness he is a Pepys of 
literature : the writings of our time can be estimated through him, 
and a reference to his pages hereafter will afford to the curious 
an intimate knowledge of the prevailing fashion in our world of 
letters, and the general modes of thought. 

But a higher view of the literary character has been 
thus stated: “Would that the criterion of a  scholar’s 
utility were the number and moral value of the truths 
which he has been the means of throwing into general 
circulation, or the number and value of the minds whom, by 
his conversation and letters, he has excited into activity, 
and supplied with ‘the germs of their after-growth!” Thus 
considered, Chrysostom’s life and writings ure amongst the 
worthiest in our literary annals, From the immediate purpose 
he passes into the remote and moving principles, just as 
Ruskin, from the appearance of a landscape, judges of art in 
connection with form and colours. But, irrespective of this 
felicitous method, there is the dissemination of those thoughts 
which procreate thought in others. In this he surpassed all 
writers of his time. His literary force lay in the production of 
men-children ; he was the life of scores of souls which else had 
been unborn. And this it was, combined with an unbounded 
charity, that made him recognised as the hierophant of the poetic 
school we have mentioned. 

These precious, genial qualities brought about our own 
intercourse with him, at a time when Leigh Hunt was extending 
to our youth encouragement and admonition. Years made this 
intercourse warmer and more free, “What 1 we had in 
Egypt!” We glance back at the earliest. Burke had our 
admiration, Robertson, of Brighton, tears and praises, Arnold had 
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grateful thoughts, Hugh Miller sorrowful sympathy, “ Tom Jones” 
found a welcome, “Aurora Leigh” was saluted, Tennyson's 
“Fair Women” were embraced. There was conversation on the 
force of eyes, of eyes known and marked, cruel, subtle, perceant 
—also the gentle, the affectionate—on the times and modes of 
composition—interpenetrating humour—wild puns—reposing 
thoughtfulness as there rose new constellations of literary names 
—and then fresh strife of wit. Often had we such Attic feasta, 
“when one fine thought called forth another—those rare seasons 
when the soul expands with full freedom, and man feels himself 
nearer to man,” all seasoned with pleasantness. Well might we 
beseech him, charging therewith his very ministerial functions, 
“In thy orisons be our jokes remembered.” 

But not within four walls was our companionship confined. By 
lake and mountain have we wandered, through long golden days ; 
aud it was ever the same, except—great exception—for never 
was Chrysostom out of doors but he was observant of all the 
surrounding aspects of Nature. His earliest feelings had been 
identified with mountains; their forms and colours impressed 
him—hinted strange things to his childish imagination. And 
all this grew with his growth, and strengthened with his strength. 
Being ever watchful of Nature’s aspects, answering sensitively to 
all her moods, he became one of her most exquisite limners. In 
this he was without an equal in any of his co-temporaries. His 
writings are full of natural descriptions and influences. In his 
severest theological work he must dilate upon the beauty of the 
earth in widest poetic expressions. Thus, ever and anon, he 
makes a golden pause on select days and nighta—“ nights when 
all the heavens were white with glory, and Orion and the Great 
Bear were balanced over against each other, in exact equilibrium 
and perfect peace.” Again, in his poetic discourse, on “ beautiful 
days which sometimes stoop down upon us like doves from 
heaven, and give us an exquisite though short-lived pleasure, in 
which earth appears ‘a pensive but a happy place,’ the sky the 
dome ofa temple, Eden recalled, and the Millennium anti 
Again, in his biographic volume, he speaks of “single splendid 
days, standing out amidst a succession of dark ones, like silver 
birch-trees diversifying a wood of black firs.”. So eminent were 
these times of peace and glory to his mind that the divinest of 
all sentences he imagined spoken by John upon one of such: 
“ Surely on some day of balm did this golden word pass across 
the mind of the Apostle, when, perhaps, pondering on the 





character and recalling the face of Jesus looking up to the 
glowing sky and landscape of the East, and féeling his own 
heart burning within him, he spread out the spark in his bosom 
till it became a flame encompassing the universe, and the great 
generalisation leaped from his lips, ‘God is Love,’ Complete 
as an epic, and immortal as complete, stands this poem- 
sentence, insulated in its own mild glory, and the Cross of Jesus 
is below.” 

Deep were these sensuous impressions, but always allied with 
Fancy and Imagination, not resting on mere pleasurable feelings. 
Fancy—which would overleap the mere presentment of beauty, 
and question it for its innermost beauty—“ Were nature to burst 
into words, were the blue sky to speak, what words would best 
translate its old smiling silence?” Imagination—which would 
sweep far beyond the limits of mortal vision, stands upon the 
crest of the unclimbed Romsdal Horn, and from that point, 

“ The slippery verge 
Whence snow in terror falle, which eagles touch 


Half trembling, half in triumph, when the light 
Seems flurried in its passage, and the mist 


Creeps shuddering,” 
views the mighty mountain scenery of Norway in the light of 
the midnight sun. Such visions were never to be undone. 

This high poetic condition of mind was ever with Chrysostom, 
and elevated or aggravated his mental states. In street or on 
moor he was acutely observant of atmospheric phenomena, 
natural scenery, and the midnight heavens. Upon any distant 
object catching his attention, tree, or stream, or star upon the 
mountain side, his right hand would involuntarily rise, and he 
' would point with his forefinger, as though he would make it add 
to the eloquence of some remark immediately inspired. | His, 
therefore, was a companionship of constant mental activity, 
and has allied itself in our minds to all nature’s presentations, 

Chrysostom’s humour was free and rugged; to the last his 
imagination was stirred by the poets of his youthful years; with 
all their faults, he adored Byron and Shelley, In fiction he was 
a wide excursionist, but Scott was dearest to him, and for a 
great length of time he read the “ Waverley Novels” through 
once a year, With all this, there was a melancholy brooding 
over the brightest scene if it was long dwelt upon, just as the 
most delicious raptures are always followed by a sigh—th 
broad summer's noon would take a pensive cast, and b 
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clothed with darkness to his eye. This, in all probability, was 
due to religious reasons. 

His early manhood sunned itself in the glory of a near 
Millennium. Malignant tongues, the coldness of the Church, in 
time, changed all this. The fitful melancholy which became 
his uncertain portion may be defined as “the want of the 
Master.” O Christianity! after nineteen hundred years’ expe- 
rience, what is the measure of thy success ? 

Some may suppose we have been speaking of a calm but 
daring thinker. But this is essentially a man of action ; books 
he wrote, but he did more, he spoke and acted them. He 
was an indefatigable servant of the Church, labouring in 
season and out of season, and by reason of the necessities of 
his position, which may be implied from what we have written, 
he was a Boanerges from his youth. His was no yeoman’s but a 
very warrior’s service, not as regards vices against which the 
Church is always militant, but against the more deadly dogmas 
and forms of conduct within it. Heine said, “ Everywhere that a 
great soul gives utterance to its thoughts, there, also, is 
Golgotha!” Chrysostom’s life was a comment on the words—a 
glory in his communion with truth and greatness—in his 
sadness, in the needful destruction that lay around their 
path. 

He went to his grave suddenly—a hero stricken in the midst 
of the battle. A martial pomp marked his fall. Sunday heard 
him preach upon sudden death; he descended from the pulpit 
to the music of the Dead March in “ Saul ;” the next night he de- 
parted to the spirit world. Scotland never did more honour on 
the death of the dearest of her children than for him. For 
his fame she has been negligent. But what is the thing 
called fame? “If Fortune had not envied our merit, we should 
all have been Plenipotentiaries, Secretaries of State, or Privy 
Councillors.” So satirically wrote the unrewarded Ockley. With 
no leas bitter wisdom Carlyle calls fame an accident. In this 
case we set aside both interpretations, for here the general in- 
difference arises from design ; sufficient time has not elapsed for 
the plants of hatred and envy to be destroyed by the death- 
soil, One day Scotland will be as proud of him as he ever was 
of her. To his time he presented the religious-poetic mind; a 
fighter, poet, large-hearted apostle of literature, one of those 
whose Christianity appears to most minds to be the fervour of 
a heresiarch, to ourselves he was a direct influence, not lightly — 
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felt in all that pertains to sympathy with thelabours and trials 
of genius, and in our close communions with Nature.’ 





“ Of texture midway between life and books,”"——The Prelude. 
“ Abide in love’s shadow ; let all else pass on.”—F rom the Persian. 

“ We would that our pen could sing when LeIan Hunt is its 
theme.” .This has been said, and we repeat it, as best expressing 
the grateful and exulting feelings which his name brings to us. 

We might say that he represents gay Fancy in our life; in him 
we find the best feelings happily expressed, the darkest clothed 
upon with light. 

Our affection for him must have come with the first blind 
movements of the spirit of youth, We, as it were, found our- 
selves with him. In our teens the first number of the Liberal 
was amongst our scanty literary treasures, The self-same 
number is before us now, with its brown paper back, part of our 
education in the body still, relic of a memorable, short-lived, 
unfortunate compact between Hazlitt, Byron, Shelley, Hunt, 
It opens with the “Vision of Judgment,” then follows the 
“Letter to the Editor of My Grandmother’s Review,” after 
which comes the tale of “The Florentine Lovers.” Drawn 
in heart to Hunt by this time, in a manner beyond the guess of 
conjecture, and surmising that the tale was from his pen, we 
rendered it in octave stanza, submitted it-to him—ah! there 
is the boyish manuscript with Hunt's notes upon it, and 
letters, too, showing that we had touched him unto tears. 

So was it, at first vaguely, in time clearly and strongly, our 
passion came, grew, and developed into one sufficient for life, 
so that all he was, most that he had done, came to be intimately 
known to us, and some friends dear to him came to be our friends, 

And we have heard disparagement of him, and can still read 
bitter things said against him, and we have little 
with the political views which he maintained, and we know that 
a novelist has made a cheap jest of him. And being ac- 
quainted with all that narrowness of spirit or hateful party 
feeling can say, he is still left to us a pure, heroic, indulgent, 
cheerful, poetical spirit. 

Not that we would excuse any failings in him; we would not 
excuse even those of Burns; we are too good for that, 
we do say that Seat auendionl his worst, those that came ‘ 
early manhood, when fire is in the blood and detractors are 
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around us; he left the viciousness long before it could be said that 
in nature’s course it had left him; what is More, he made his re 
pentance plain, not in general terms, like ordinary pious people, 
but statedly from time to time as to facts and men, in St. Paul's 
spirit. Had he any remaining in his later life? Only those that 
were lovable—if not this, then say amiable. 

He has herein been much calumniated, of which we have 
something of evidence apart from any friends’ protestations, 
The worst construction of such offendings has been set forth 
anew recently, by one who, as a companion of Shelley, was 
flattered by some well-wisher that he was the properest person 
to write Shelley's life. This is, indeed, an authority ; certainly 
not one of the scribes, “A Daniel come to judgment—yea, a 
Daniel!” He vituperates Hunt because of what Shelley gave 
him. Indeed, and how much was it? We fear that in the 
other world Shelley would not have this Daniel to speak for 
him. Even here he would take the radiance from Shelley's 
brow—yonder, eternal joy from his heart; for, beyond a doubt, 
this poetic spirit had thus much of his much-studied Holy Writ 
in his being, that he felt it “more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive.” Yet, how much was it? Was it as we find it thus — 
written ? At a critical period of his life receiving an annuity of 
a hundred pounds from his friend; dependent on another friend 
for his home when he himself had no home, beholden to 
that friend for his wedding-ring, for his marriage fees, for a 
home for his wife, for the little which he lived on, week by 
week, in his newly-married life? Surely all this can go with a 
brave, hard-working, unselfish intelligence, which may not be 
sullied by the breath of detraction. The man himself thought 
so, for he entreated that his own record should be preserved, 
“that it might be seen hereafter.” And so it has been. We 
speak to Hunt, but our facts are, as a parable, from the 
gracious Southey’s own pen as to himself, 

We have dwelt on failings because those that were without 
them have been hard on Hunt; the pity is that with their sin- 
leasness they had neither charity for their fellows, nor the 
imagination necessary for the appreciation of high literary 
art. And, all told, we feel all the stronger the presence of a being 
very different from themselves ; we are left with a sweeter feeling 
for Hunt, who did 


“ Gently scan his brother man, 
Still gentlier sister woman,” 
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and ave constrained to say that if any weaknesses led to such 
pleasant and elevating issues as are exhibitéd’ in Hunt's 
character, we would prefer one tribe of such frailties to a world 
of frosted saints. 

The man that remains with us after all is a creature of female 
gentleness and forgivingness, and never lacking patience of spirit. 
This breathes through the whole of the writings by which he is 
known to-readers of to-day—-sometimes insisted upon in direct 
terms, but with no less power when incidentally referred to. On 
every page, in every subject, we discern the moulding spiritual 
force of these feminine graces. 

Fearlessness, of course, goes with perfect gentleness, and this 
man who brightens his little room with flowers and flowered 
paper-hangings is a sufferer for pungent language, and that 
little room is a prison. Indeed, Hunt was as fearless in his 
gentleness as most men are in their hate. This gentleness, 
furthermore, is ever gay, so that you cannot tell generally what 
lies under its gracious smilingness. Well, herein, too, is a sufferer— 
sorrows he has, as well as thoughts, that lie too deep for tears, 
All this floweriness is to hide cold, black walls and the window 
bars, and to make the most of the sunshine that comes into the 
prison-house we call life. 

Let us pause. Are we carried away by some rapturous 
impressions? Are we correct in saying that all this will be 
corroborated by his works? Consulting them, will there not be 
something else to say? will there not be something to unsay ? 
We glance along our shelves where his volumes stand. Each 
volume is a melodious, inarticulate voice. We shall listen to the 
eloquent silences. 

We begin with “ Juvenilia,” the boyish volume, then follows— 
but we shall adhere to his poetry first. We come to “The 
Feast of the Poets,” “The Descent of Liberty,” “The Story 
of Rimini,” “Foliage,” “Hero and Leander,” “Bacchus and 
Ariadne,” “ Bacchus in Tuscany,” “Captain Sword and Captain 
Pen,” “ The Palfrey,” “Stories in Verse,” and various collections 
of his poems. Throughout all these we find musical expression, 
affectionate thought, and liveliness of fancy. There is, no 
doubt, at times a straining in the rhyme, which is simply to 
say that he is not equal to some five lords of song who have 
become heirs of all time. _ 

“ The Story of Rimini” is told with all a lover's heart. “The 
Fancy Concert” is one of the most perfect and airy of 
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poetical vagaries, All his lyrics and sonnets bear internal 
evidence, by their grace and sincerity, that they spring from 
the heart, and are not constrained by will. His lyrical 
translations read like original inspirations. Never before has 
the Apologue been rendered with such terse and touching 
strength. Every one knows “Abou Ben Adhem,” but what of 
“ Mahmoud,” “ Jaffar,” “The Bitter Gourd,” “The Inevitable,” 
“The Trumpets of Doolkarnein”? These are matters to be 
dwelt upon at length. He ever loved the stage, and his 
“ Legend of Florence” (a favourite with our Queen) has been a 
successful play, as Covent Garden and the Royal Windsor have 
witnessed. Mrs, Charles Kean said that she played the part of 
Ginevra with great ease and pleasure to herself, and she made 
it a complete and beautiful personation. 

Look, now, at his prose, stretching from his boyish contribu- 
tions to the Traveller newspaper to his Correspondence :-— 

1. Asa man of war—which indeed he was from youth into 
manhood. During the hot days of the Ezaminer not even the \ 

soothing genialities of poésy and essay-writing could mitigate 
the political ire which burned within him. This made him 
somewhat rash in speech, and for it he suffered in the flesh, but 
much more afterwards in his own spirit, as, also, for the 
bitterness he infused into “Lord Byron and some of his Con- 
temporaries.” But, beyond the battle of party, he fought for 
tolerance of all shades of opinion, for freedom of public 
expression, and greatly out of his labours and suffering came 
the flower of safety that the Press now so proudly enjoys, just as 
certainly as out of his contrition for rash speech comes the 
fragrance of pure human kindness. 

2. As an Essayist, he ranks with the foremost minds. 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Addison, Montaigne, are the only names to be 
mentioned with his own. His style belongs to himself; it is 
the man, and not some prompting spirit; it is the man—an 
exhalation from all he knows and all he is. The subject under 
his treatment at once doth suffer a change 

« Into something rich and strange.” 
His fancy goes over it like a star-bright creeper; its tendrils 
take hold of every jutting corner; it climbs over it, round it— 
nay, rises above it to give it the grace of a higher loveliness, 
whilst it throws out gem-like beauties from every point, until 
we lose ourselves in subject and treatment, and love them both 
in an exquisite whole. 
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3. As a Critic, he was probably the finest that ever looked 
upon the stage. We acknowledge Hazlitt’s fervour and 
profound feeling; Elia’s quaintness and keenness of perception 
we do admire; the brief papers by Keats are steeped in poetry; 
Lewes has glanced at actors and acting with a keen meta- 
physical eye; but when we go back to Hunt’s Tatler, we are 
in another world, the world where tragedy and comedy rule. 
It is an unceasing reign; day after day appear the criticiams ; 
piece and performers are in the mind and before the eye; 
the literary merits of the one -will be weighed, and never a 
gesture or intonation of the other escapes the critic’s notice.. 
Talfourd has given the just estimate of Hunt in this 
matter. None, indeed, like Hunt, could “catch ere she fell the 


Cynthia of the minute,” and fix “the airy charm in lasting 


words,” 

Of contemporary poets, seen in “The Feast of the Poets,’ 
and endless references in notes and articles, his criticisms were 
appreciative, just, and in nearly all, certainly in the most 
important cases, his opinions may stand to-day. Of poetry in 
general, he was poetry’s own critic. He, of all others, could 
exhale the spirit of a poem. Those rich analyses in the London 
Journal (reproduced in the volumes of “ Imagination and Fancy” 
and “Wit and Humour,”) the preliminary. essays to many of 
his volumes—what fine perception, delicate and full expression, 
what concentrations, appear in all! He beyond any other critic 
could put “ infinite riches in a little room.” And, 


what a magnanimous spirit he displays! He holds the divining-. 


rod, loving better to show you riches elsewhere than in himself 
—makes you think that the virtue is in the ore that attracts, 
and not in the divining-rod—or, if you will have it that there is 
virtue in the divining-rod, to make you its master as well as 
himself. And oh, when he comes upon a fine passage, does he 
omit turning any facet of the diamond ? 

4. As a Writer of Fiction he has a place distinct from all 
others. None better than he could condense and reproduce an 
old tale: he is the most charming of story-tellers. Witness. 
how he beings tate neanten Sane ee 
his “Romances from Real Life,” his “Tale for a Chimney 
Corner,” “On the Graces and Anxieties of Pig-Driving,” “The 
Nurture of Triptolemus,” “The Daughter of Hippocrates.” 
With a sprightly style he never fails to fling the garment of 
poésy over the subject-matter, yet none keener than he to sec 
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and sympathise with the wit or humour that may appéar in 
conversation, character, or fact. 

5. As an example of the Literary Character, look at him as he 
appears in such volumes as the Jndicator, the Companion, the Town, 
the O/d Court Suburb, Jar of Honey from Mount Hybla, Men, 
Women, and Books, the London Journal, the Tatler, wherein 
literary research and enormous industry produce their fairest 
results. The Tatler is an amazing instance of labour; it was a 
daily publication which he did all himself, except when too ill, 
and illness seldom hindered him from supplying the review of a 
book, going every night to the play, or writing the notice of 
the play the same night at the printing-office, and when he 
came home at night—often at morning—he felt as if he could 
hardly speak. Although the work nearly killed him he 
acknowledged that his spirits were never better, nor did he 
ever write theatricals so well. 

His method in literary matters is a pleasant study. We have 
interminable extracts and quotations, out-of-the-way, profound, 
lightsome, pathetic. These will sometimes crystallise, one fly 
towards another, or take root, and produce a new growth in his 
mind. We shall see the quotation first alone, then with a few 
remarks upon it, then incorporated in an essay, that, in turn, in 
a volume. He offers nothing “ which has not given pleasure 
and instruction to himself;” he had the rare art of bringing the 
reader and himself together, soul to soul; in presenting his own 
mental nutriment and stimulant, the reader should grow with 
him. He eminently shows the delight and usefulness of 
extracta, which are the shorthand of literature; from him we 
can learn to treasure every good sentence for its sake and our 
own—indeed, give the best of these, with method, and we obtain 
the highest rules of life; in this way have come the pre- 
cepta, the formulas, that have nourished and developed the 
greatest minds that have made nations. 

This, of course, draws to an idolatry of the shapes in which 
minds embody themselves—Books. Men are the creatures of 
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regatd him with Metastasio’s pleasure when speaking of the 
occupation of Roussean for rainy days and spare hours—always 
with something to engage him, resembling the fruits in the 
gardens of Armida— 


‘‘ While one matures, the other buds and blows,” 
With him truly of books in general, as the poet wmites of 
poetry— 
‘¢ Images, and sentiments, and words, 

And everything encountered or perused 

In that delicious world of literature, 

Kept holiday, a never-ending show, 

With music, incense, festival, and flowers.” 

There are two classes of intellectual workers. 1. They who 
find the ore. 2. Those who give it impress for general circula- 
tion. Hunt does not aspire to the first rare class. It is to the 
second, to the form, to which he devotes himself; not to the 
creation of a man, but to the creation of an etherial, cheerful 
fancy within him, to the grace, the stimulus and light, of mental 
appreciative intercourse, Nevertheless, he has the loftiest 
sources of inspiration, and is not without the invention of 
poetry. “ Poetry,” says Shelley, “lifts the veil from the hidden 
beauty of the world, and makes familiar objects to be as if they 
were not familiar.” This faculty Hunt carried into all grades 
of experience, from the fogs of London to a “Now,” and a 
“ Flower for your Window.” The continual activity of this power 
is attested by his frequent reference to Gray's remark on 
witnessing a sunrise—“ I wonder whether anybody ever saw it 
before; I hardly believe it.” Hunt perceives everywhere, and 
loves to give evidence upon the shaping, re-shaping, and 
multiplying beauty of life; he asserts the recognition of utility 
by poetry, but more than this, clings to the dictum of Bacon 
that poetry has something divine in it, and it is necessary to 
the satisfaction of the human mind. In fact, we are all poeta, 
and the merit of the poet consists not only in showing what is in 
himself but in finding for us the poetry that is written on the red- 
leaved tablets of our own hearts. 

He does not aspire to be of the first class, we eay. “I do not 
believe that other generations will take the trouble to rake 
jewels in much nobler dust than mine,” is of. 
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charm. And this leads us to the grand chord which includes all 
the music of his nature. 

Cheerfulnéss in endeavour, discernment of universal beauty, 
brotherly consideration for mistake and circumstance, repose on 
the happy destiny of the whole human race, are not only the 
healthiest and most animating principles of action, but the only 
true homage to Him that made us all.—This is his statement of 
his own case. To it, he adds the wish that those who allow 
these reflections may “ experience the writer’s cheerfulness, with 
none of the troubles that have rendered it almost his only 
possession.” 

To the verity of this influence what gentle proofs do minister! 
How it revives life like a breath of spring we can learn from 
Robertson, of Brighton, who was surprised to find in Hunt's 
books such “freshness, and sweetness, and Christian spirit of 
human benevolence and toleration!” And what lofty hearts it 
can touch is told in one of the noblest incidents connected with 
the stage, when, on the second night of Her Majesty's presence 
at the performance of “ A Legend of Florence,” at the remarks 
by Ginevra on music at the close of the second act, “a fair 
hand was observed to come from behind the royal curtain, 
and press the congenial arm next to it, as if in affecting 
remembrance.” 

The Word which Hunt declared in his writings and life is— 
gentleness and strength. Some might say sweetness and light. 
We would avoid the satire and bad grammar, would correct our 
own words, and prefer one word if it can be found. Hunt finds 
it for us—Heart. We have known one who brought men to him 
as by irresistible magnetic force; his mind attracted all—a mind 
“clear, but ah, how cold !"—and one by one they withdrew from 
him, and worshipped afar off. Heart, which humanity most needs, 
and will have, the all-in-all of Hunt, he wanted. On this first 
and last theme we take up one of his volumes to which we have 
not yet referred, as it stands apart from all others. 

This book is “The Religion of the Heart,” a poetical, a 
mystical expression, however much people may eschew the one 
and the other when speaking and writing. In this matter his 
appeal throughout is to the heart—that is, as he expresses it— 
the Heart of our Spirit. 

This is Hunt's religious book, an epitome of his theology. The 
least meritorious of his works, we mention it last, because, with 
all ite imperfections, it most worthily illustrates the man—it is a 
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compendium of the man and his influence. It has a preface, 
daily and weekly services, exercises for the heart, discourses on 
rewards and punishments, and the latter half of the little volume 
is occupied with general reflections and selections as “ Final 
Scriptures.” 

As it is the devout effort of an intelligent, pure mind, we 
cannot but briefly measure it for the guidance of others. From 
the point of view which such an effort demands it is an utter 
failure. Itisno religious manual. He pays homage to the service 
ot our Church, as “often affecting, often majestic, always nobly 
and simply written.” If so, what then should be the character of 
a service that would supersede it? His epistle is to “the new 
Church which is making its appearance in various quarters,” and 
which has to supersede all others. But he is mistaken: this new 
Church is not his new Church, but a spiritual Church, to which 
we may not here refer. A Church built on services such as he 
gives, with selections from the wise of all peoples and agea, 
although cohering in goodness, cannot exist any more than its 
fantastic predecessor Toland’s “ Pantheisticon,” with passages 
from Cicero and Seneca for prayers, and poems for hymns and 
psalms. We delightedly accept all he brings so far as religion 
is concerned, but he does not give a creed, much less a Church. 
The formulas, which he says are so essential, are wanting; the 
form of formula is here, but not the formula. This is no 
religious manual. We are indeed aghast at its incongruities. 
As regards dealing with religion, it is not to be mentioned in 
the same year with “Wilhelm Meister’s Travels;” as as 
help to devotion it is not to be placed on the same shelf with 
Jeremy Taylor's “Holy Living and Dying;” as acute and yet 
poetical intelligence applied to religious phases of thought, it 
stands far, very far, beneath Coleridge's “ Aids to Reflection.” 
There is not even a distinct apprehension of the Holy 
Scriptures ; he eees not the spiritual in them. A poet he is, but 
palpably no seer, otherwise he might have learned from these 
Scriptures the spiritual source of all poetry. Nor can he see the 
perfect Jesus; his heart answers to the full “ music of humanity,” 
which came from the deep, radiant Divine Heart, but the stature 
of that Divine In he does not grasp. Alas, he will 
refer us to the weakest part of Newman's “Phases of Faith,” 
where it assumes to criticise the of Jesus. And yet, 
alas! the method of His how little is it apprehended, 


even by those who adore the Heavenly Humanity! We quickly set 
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aside such weak wranglings by supposing a like strain of argu- 
ment applied to a discourse of Socrates; it would not be 
listened to fora moment. Why, then, when applied to the Divine 
Intelligence, which can teach us religion, manners, and the 
cunningest, beautifullest arts of discourse and intercourse ? 

But this breeze of dissent only bends for a moment; it does not 
rend; and having passed over, we accept this volume with no 
pretensions beyond any of his other books. As a book we 
receive this book, and find it delightful to go back with Hunt to 
the origin of the word “religion,” and discover a hint of some- 
thing sacred and far-reaching in it ; of a Divine Church before any 
of our present religions whispered faith and repose to the heart; 
nor is it without pleasure to have such a devout speculation as 
that of man being a thought of the Divine Being,a Divine thinking 
thought; and we could listen long to his catalogue of rewards 
that attend the tender gracefulness of daily intercourse. What 
a rare depth of insight in his remark that, with all its haste, the 
world is too slow in most important matters. It has, indeed, a 
sluggish heedlessness in regard to those of religion as well as true 
politics. How sweetly he points to the silent process of reward 
in well-doing and well-thinking. “To come away from a 
conversation in which there has been no censure of others, yet 
no lack of zest, is to carry with our memories a golden clue;” 
and so, also, felt in the blood, and felt along the heart, is the 


influence from 


“The little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


The book is pleasantly suggestive. As a compilation it is in- 
teresting—nay, valuable ; for general culture sacred authologies 
are of the highest use. But all this is of inferior importance to 
the fact that the book sets forth and shows us the man—Leigh 
Hunt. We clearly see his life in it, or at any rate his disposition. 
He will not have the idea of Paradise depart from among men; 
with all their imperfections and vices, he feels how near it 
might be—* Most persons are acquainted with individuals so 
good-hearted that if the whole world were composed of such, 
we feel it would be Paradise.” There speaks a heart of 
heavenliest mould. One not far from the Divine heart—one that 
never tires of recalling His works and sentences—one which 
makes us feel His divinity, however little he declares it—anay, His 
all-sufficiency to fill the heart of humanity. 
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We have dwelt on the little volume because, with all its kindly 
language and goodness, the title is more than the book; the 
title is a true definition of Hunt’s character. His life was in full 
accord with the music flowing from the Divine heart. He came 
in time to declare in his language and temper much Christ-like- 
ness. The powers of misery prevailed not over him; his genius 
was a constant “gay delineation of the dark and toilsome.” 
This Religion of the Heart showed its advocate to be more than 
ordinarily bedewed with the oil of gladness, “ oleum letitia, this 
balm of our lives, this alacrity which dignifies even our services, 
this gallant enemy of dejection and sadness, for which latter 
and wickedness the Italian allows but one word, triste, and in 
full condemnation whereof it was prophesied of our blessed 
Saviour non erit tristis in conversation.” This religion would 
indeed, through this its latest apostle, indulge in a happier 
contemplation of its Founder than our theology favours, and 
find its dearest pleasure in reflections such as these: “ What 
moments, hours, days of exquisite felicity must Christ have had, 
though it has become too customary to place Him before us only 
in the attitude of pain and sorrow! Why should He be always 
crowned with thorns, bleeding with wounds, weeping over the 
world He was appointed to heal, to save, to reconcile with 
God? The radiant head of Christ in Raphael's ‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ should rather be our ideal of Him who came ‘to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to preach the acceptable year of the 
Lord !’” 

These sentences, the one from one of England's divines, the 
other from one of her subtlest of female art-critics, are imbued with 
the spirit which filled Hunt's being, and which led him to name 
his heavenliest aspirations as the Religion of the Heart ; his com- 
prehensive insistence upon it has put a fresh sweetness into our 
general religion. As for ourselves, it has led us to more fully 
sympathise with its beautiful tenderness, wherever read, 
heard, or seen—nay, to largely identify that sweetness with 
himself. 

We found Hunt to be—he was to us, what he has explained 
himself to be in his strength and weakness, long before we read 
these his words : “ A natural piety, no less than cheerfulness, has 
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profess to be but a disciple in my own school ; that some of its 
injunctions are harder to me than they will be to many; and 
that I pray daily for strength not to disgrace them.” With 
which confession of humility, which is as the fragrance to the 
beauty of the violet, we leave this friend of our soul. 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 
CAUGHT IN THEIR OWN TRAP (continued from page 114), 





“You have made a muddle of it, Santo Nath,” said Chytun. 
“Tt is all over with us now, I fear.” 

“The Collector's suspicions don’t disprove the instrument,” 
returned Santo Nath, with his habitual indifference. “Are the 
seals attached to it genuine or not?” 

“The seals do not make the execution,” replied Chytun, “and 
the ladies have already said that if genuine your nephew had 
opportunities to affix them.” 

“Shrewdly guessed; but their statement is no proof—it is 
only one statement against another. Have they witnesses to 
disprove their signatures ?” 

. “Yes, they have; that is, they have what the Court must 
regard as reasonable evidence. The writing is not very like 
their own, and there are no signatures at all of any witnesses.” 

“It will be no use to contend against so many crosses,” said 
Raj Narain; “and you should now back out of your appeal if 
you can.” 

“ We can’t do that, Raj Narain,” said Santo. “We have got 
entangled in the snare we laid for the widows, and must abide 
the issue of the investigation, hoping that, after all, it may not 
turn out to be very unfavourable to us.” 

But there was no ground for such hope. was 
unfavourable—very much so, in fact, for it led 
being criminally prosecuted. Santo was charged + 
uttered the forged document on the part of himself 
and as the writing was for the benefit of both, and as they 
both attempted to benefit by it, they were held equally 
sible for uttering it. me aa amt ed 8 i 
had bought the stamp in 1256, when it was blank, and 
explanation was offered of the transfer of the paper to 
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the nference was that Raj Narain had bought it for having a — 
forged lease written on it. There was also a strong pre- 
sumption against him that the seals attached to the document, 
which seemed to be genuine, were affixed by him without the 
knowledge or authority of the executors. 

The two prisoners, Santo Nath Bhuttacharge and Chytun 
Churn Dop, were convicted of having uttered a forged lease, 
and the third prisoner, Raj Narain Bagchy, of being an acces- 
sory before the fact to the forgery. Santo Nath was sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment and a fine of 200rs., but the other 
two prisoners, having been in the service of the executors, and 
having for a long time possessed their confidence, were each 
sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, with labour. 


THE PARRICIDE. 


“WELL, Gooheea, where have you been all day?” asked 
Mogab of his son, as he saw him enter the house towards the 
evening. 

“ What is that to you, father? Am I yet a child that I must 
account to you daily whither I go and what I do?” 

“ You may or may not do so, as you choose, cnb of a she- 
wolf as you are; but if.I continue to hear all that is spoken of 
you long, you shan’t stay in the same house with me. Since all 
my kindness has been so misappreciated I need not throw away 
more of it on an object so worthless.” 

. Having said this, Mogab turned away his face from Gooheea, 
who, without answering him further, took his seat in the 
verandah of the hut, with eyes fixed on the ground. The father 
was an old hillman of Kurburiah, in Bhangulpore—an honest 
man in his sphere of life. But he had married an ill-natured 
vixen, who had given him no peace, and after her death, -his 
eldest son, being addicted to vices of every description, pro- 
longed his trials so as to make him quite weary of life. Mogab 
did not know of all Gooheea’s misdoings; but what he did 
oceasionally hear from his neighbours made him very miserable, 
for they described his son as a drunkard, a gambler, a liar, and 
a thief. 

Mogab had another son, named Juggun, who was somewhat 
better behaved than Gooheea, and more attached to him. This 
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youth now made his appearance in the verandah, and asked his 
elder brother why he looked 80 gloomy. 

“What is that to you, you stupid? Have I to render 
explanations to you also, so long as I live in this accursed 
house ?” 

This ebullition of ill-temper surprised Juggun, as he was 
not aware of what had passed between Gooheea and the old 
man; but he made no further inquiries, and hardly thought 
more of the matter at the time. The fact is, their evening meal 
was ready, and he had come to apprise Mogab of it, and 
receiving his permission, he hastened back to bring the food 
before him. 

The meal was served to the three members of the family in 
three distinct platters, one of which Juggun covered with a 
basket, saying that, not having finished all his work yet, he 
would eat it later. He accordingly went off to a separate hut, 
where he was soon absorbed in his duties. But he was disturbed 
shortly after by a voice of crying proceeding from his father’s 
verandah, and hastening thither he found Mogab lying on the 
ground with his throat cut, and Gooheea sitting beside him and 
crying bitterly. It was some time before he could get a word 
out of Gooheea; buat he said at last that he had killed the old 
man, without assigning any reason for the act. An axe was 
lying beside the deceased, by which he had been evidently slain. 
Gooheea was perfectly sober at the time; and Juggun deposed 
that he was not naturally of a violent temper. 

Gooheea was apprehended and tried, and, being called upon 
for his defence, said that he had thrown his axe at a dog that 
was eating his dinner, and that it struck his father and killed 
him. But this statement was untenable, as the wound on the 
deceased was six inches long and three inches deep, which no 
accidental stroke of the axe could have inflicted; and as Gooheea 
himself referred to the angry discussion with his father, it was 
presumed that he was led away by passion to perpetrate that for 
which he seemed afterwards to have cried.= 

He was convicted of murder, and capitally punished. 


THE PLANTER’S VENGEANCE. 


A DISPUTE of some years’ standing had existed, between Ae. 
Trench, of the Peergunge concern, and one Grees Chunder 
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Chowdry, in respect to the possession of the Radhaypore 
factory, in Furreedpore. The matter at last came under legal 
adjudication, and the possession of the factory was accorded to 
Grees Chunder; but in less than two months after Grees Chunder 
died, and the succession to the property descended to his 
widow, named Siboo Soondery Dahia. All who knew Mr. 
Trench knew well that now was the time for him to exert his 
power to the utmost to punish those who had stood opposed to 
him. He was a strong-minded man, not much subject to any 
qualms of conscience, and always ready to strike those who 
dared to offend him; and he could not forgive Siboo Soondery 
the mortal offence her husband had given him in opposing his 
wishes. The result was a series of outrages on the servants of 
the Radhaypore factory, which Siboo Soondery in’ her misery 
was unable to resist. They were all perpetrated through the 
agency of hirelings and dependants, the principal who engaged 
them lying perdu, that he might not come within the clutches of 
the law. 

“ Master, a boat has started from Syedpore, laden with indigo, 
sugar, and other property, belonging to Siboo Soondery, of the 
Radhaypore factory. It is in charge of one Gooroo Churn Dutt, 
a servant of the lady, and is proceeding to Calcutta, for the sale 
of the goods on board. It must on its way pass by our 
Bhoosianee factory. Are any orders to issue in regard to it to 
our manager at Bhoosianee ? ” 

“ Yes, certainly so. Tell the manager to capture the boat 
and confiscate all the property he may find in it, and let him 
also keep the crew imprisoned till he receives further instructions 
from me.” 

These orders chimed exactly with the wishes of the manager, 
a villain of the first water, and ever alive to his own interests. 
His eyes twinkled with delight as he calculated the profits the 
enterprise would bring to himself. Half the proceeds of the 
property captured would at least fall to his own share, and that 
was not a bribe to sneeze at. He stationed a number of 
a Psy at the factory ghdt, and the boat was no sooner in 
sight than they called upon the boatmen to bring it to shore. 

“ Don't heed them, boatmen,” said Gooroo Churn ; “they are 
our enemies, and mean mischief. Row on sharp. When we 
have passed the factory limits we shall not care for them.” 

But they were not allowed to pass the ghdt so easily. The 
factory people lowered a boat of their own, and pursued them. 
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A scuffle ensued, and Gooroo Churn and his, people being over- 
powered, their boat was brought to the ghdt with yells of 
triumph. 

They had no mercy to expect from Mr, Trench, and received 
none. Justice is rarely to be had within an easy distance of a 
factory ; and the long and short of the matter was that Gooroo 
Churn and nine others who had come with him were locked 
up in a factory godown, together with the boat’s crew, who, how- 
ever, were not very carefully guarded. 

“T would not keep the whole of them in one place, though,” 
said Mr. Trench. “Let the servants of the Radhaypore 
factory be sent to Chur Gooriandie, where they will be in safer 
keeping than at Bhoosianee, and sell off the boat and goods at 
once.” 

The orders of the planter were promptly attended to, but 
Gooroo Churn, after being brought to Chur Gooriandee, 
managed to make his escape in the night, which created quite 
an uproar in that little place. Mr. Trench was in a terrible 
passion, not only with his own people, but also with his cap- 
tives. 

“They shall rue it—that they shall,” exclaimed he ; and he 
ordered all the remaining prisoners to be sent up to his own 
residence at Peergunge. But what was he to do with them there ? 
Gooroo Churn was now at large, and the police guided by him 
were sure to be active and troublesome. “I will lessen the 
number of my prisoners, and compound with the boatmen. It 
will be enough if the chief servants of Siboo Soondery are 
adequately punished.” 

The manjee and his boatmen were now let off, and the boat 
having been sunk in the Kalesbur river, a small compensation 
for it was given to them. Of the remaining eight captives four 
were released on siding with the factory, Mr. Trench con- 
sidering it a master-stroke of policy to secure friendly witnesses 
in the enemy's camp. 

“ Every escape increases the chances of detection, and the 
_ myrmidons of the law have already become exéeedingly alert. 
But I know a trick worth two of that. Let the remaining 
prisoners be constantly moved about from factory to 
and then the search for them will be easily evaded. I 
read French history, and of the ‘Tron Mask.’” 

The unfortunate four were thus kept in duress in one 
or another for upwards of three montha, till they were 
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pounced upon by the police at the Lu Khubaree factory, along 
with sixteen of Mr. Trench’s servants, namely, those who had 
made their names odious by giving effect to the lawless orders 
of their chief. All these servants were brought to trial for their 
high-handed proceedings, and being convicted were sentenced 
to different terms of imprisonment, varying from four to six 
months, according to their respective shares in the crime proved 
against thom. But the man whose orders they carried out went 
scot-free. 


THE SACRIFICE TO MAHADEVA. 


THE little town of Bandukpore, in the Sangor and Nerbudda 
territories, contains one of the most celebrated shrines, dedicated 
to Eka Linga, or Mahadeva, which is visited by pilgrims from all 
parts of India. Among these pilgrims were two friends, named 
Teekaram and Budree Shunkur, who, having approached the 
mandir, gave out that they wished to offer up their heads to 
the deity. This was understood, both by the sabdaits of the god 
and the other pilgrims, toymean that they intended to shave 
their heads in the temple, the customary sacrifice offered at all 
shrines of the Lingam, and, of course, no particular attention 
was paid to them. 

“ Offer up our hair only! What can Mahadeva require our 
hair for?” exclaimed Teekaram, “Oh, wicked generation! it 
is the heart—the life of man—that the deity demands, and ye 
love it so much that ye cannot render back to him what he has 
given.” 

“We shall set them an example, Teekaram, if our weapons 
be only true to us—an example which they shall not easily 
forget. Pshaw! what is a little pain, and the loss of this stale 
and unprofitable life, if by one bold effort we can seize upon the 
joys of heaven ?” 

“Let us keep the secret to ourselves, however, for the 
present,” remarked Teekaram, “as otherwise the people here 
may prevent the sacrifice.” 

“ Yea, keep the secret, brother, and watch the movements of 
the people in the temple,” said Budree Shunkur. “If we can 
only get two minutes to ourselves, we shall defy all obstacles 
and opposition, and win our prize.” 

At last the watched-for opportunity came, The god was 
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propitious, and the noonday ceremonies over, there was an 
unusual solitarmess in the temple, caused by the simultaneous 
departure of pilgrims and sabaits. pee 

“ We had better get in now, at once,” said Budree Shunkur, 
“and close the doors,” and this was accomplished without a 
moment's delay. But, unfortunately, there was more than one 
door to enter the temple by; and while they got in by one door, 
and closed it, the havildar on duty, who had observed the 
unusual proceeding from a distance, hastened to the spot, and, 
accompanied by another person, named Ramgolam, entered the 
temple by a second door. Still, they came too late, for half the 
sacrifice was already accomplished. 

“Ha! What a fearful sight is this?” exclaimed the Aavildar. 
“The villain has killed his companion, and is trying to cut his 
own throat!” And they both closed with him at once, and 
disarmed him. 

The sight was indeed fearful! The body of Teekaram lay 
stretched on the ground, almost floating in blood, while his 
head, detached from the trunk, had been deposited on the 
sacred stone (pinda-stdn) on which all offerings to the deity are 
placed. This achieved, Budree Shunkur was attempting to cout 
his own throat, and had already inflicted two deep gashes in it 
with his sword, when the completion of the sacrifice wes 
interrupted. He struggled violently to set himself free, but was 
overpowered and bound. 

“ Let me go! let me go!” were all the words he could gurgle 
out. “My only true friend has gone before me. Let me 
gol” 

He was at once sent to hospital on account of his wounds, 
and remained there for a long time before he was cured. 

“My life is forfeited; why do you want to heal up my 
wounds?” was his frequent remonstrance with the doctors. 
“ My friend, my brother, has preceded me. Leave me alone to 
seek the death I choose.” 
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inflicted; and the presumption was that the prisoner had either 
killed him or assisted in killing him; and the placing of the 
head on the pinda-stén, apart from the trunk, was a clear proof 
that Teekaram must have been finally disposed of before 
Budree Shunkur attempted his own life. There was no 
reason, however, to doubt that the deceased and the prisoner 
had mutually agreed to sacrifice themselves jointly at the temple, 
and that the immolation of Teekaram was completed at his own 
request, and, as the prisoner had tried his best to immolate 
himself after him, it was considered sufficient to punish him 
with transportation for life and imprisonment. So far as 


appearances went, the prisoner received that as a greater 
punishment than death. 


CLOSE UPON THE TRAIL. 


“THs boat is now ready to start,” said Goluck Mangee. 
“ Are there any other articles to stow into it?” 

“ Yes, bring these bags with me,” said Budden ; “ and be care- 
ful, for the contents are of value.” 

Budden was the go@aster of a merchant named Bhyrub \ 
Chunder Sekdar, of Sein Bazar, in Jessore, and had been asked 
by his’ master to proceed to Calcutta to purchase clothes and 
salt. He carried a large sum of money with him, in three 
bags—namely, a small bag which contained notes and half notes, 
a larger bag which held 1,800 rs. in silver, and another bag, 
the largest of all, which contained pice only. There was 
another man named Shumbo Chunder Shaw, going with 
Budden to make purchases on his own account, and he had with 
him 500 rs. in silver, and a large bag full of copper. 

“The bags are heavy,” said Goluck. “What do they 
contain ?” 

“Zine bits and copper,” answered Budden. “ Why are you 
so anxious to know?” 

“From mere curiosity. Is there any harm in asking?” 

“Curiosity often brings men to the gallows, and silence is 
golden,” returned Shumbo, tartly ; “so you need not be very 
cufious about matters that do not concern you particularly, and 
should never ask questions which are not pertinent.” 

‘The Mangee received the rebuff quietly, and assisted by his 
boatmen lifted the bags into the boat and stowed them in the 
hold aft, after which the vessel started. 
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“It is a very wearisome journey through the Sunderbuns,” 
remarked Budden, on the third day after their start from. J essore. 
“On land I could have walked this distance in four or five 
hours.” 

“The reason of delay is obvious,” said the Mangee; “ we 
make no progress in these creeks. except with the tide; but our 
way will be much clearer after we have passed Paigatcha.” 

“ How far is Paigatcha from this spot ?” 

“Two reaches only, and as the tide is strong I expect to 
arrive there shortly.” 

The boat was proceeding pretty fast at this moment, when the 
splash of oars was heard behind. 

“ Somebody is close upon our trail,” said Budden ; “ I wonder 
wherefore ?” 

“ We shall know presently,” answered Goluck. “They seem 
to be anxious to ask for something of us.” 

Immediately after the second boat came up, and one of the 
crew asked for a little tobacco. 

“ Go to the forepart of the boat and get it,” said Budden ; but 
the words had scarcely passed his lips when he received a smart 
blow on the arm. Budden now passed forward to get a luggee* 
from the boatmen, but they said that they could not find 
one, 

“ Oh, these rascals won't befriend us, Budden,” said Shumbo, 
and seizing a stretcher he fell upon the assailants furiously. 
This compelled the dacoits to push off, but not till they had 
succeeded in securing the bag of 1,800 rs. after which they 
did not care to show fight. The Mangee and the boatmen had 
made no resistance, nor received any harm from the dacoits. 

“This looks very ugly against you, Goluck,” said Budden. 
“T suspect you are at the bottom of this affair.” 

“Thank you for your kindness,” retorted Goluck; “but may 
not this be a trick of your own to cheat your master?” 

Amidst these recriminations the boat arrived at Paigatcha, and 
stopped off the Bazar, where it was shortly. after overtaken by 
the guard-boat of the beat. This boat had heard a noise on 
the stream, and seen a vessel going against the tide, but which 
was turned off on approach of the guard-boat towards it, The 
latter thereupon gave chase to the other, but it got to land 
before its pursuer, and on being boarded by the police was 





* Bamboo stick used in extricating boats from shallow water. 
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found to be empty, with some wet clothes lying near it. Search 
was made for the crew on shore, but fruitlessly ; and eventually 
the guard-boat came away, bringing the empty boat and wet 
clothes, to ascertain further particulars in regard to the crew at 
Paigatcha. 

These particulars were now communicated by Budden and 
Shumbo, and were very patiently listened to by the 
police. 

“ The build of the captured vessel,” said the officer in charge 
of the guard-boat, “ indicates that it came out from Khooloa. 
The wet clothes are also with us. I don’t despair of capturing 
the miscreants yet.” 

Five persons were arrested by the police, including a 
desperate hadwash named Mothood ; and they were recognised 
by Budden and Shumbo as having taken part in the robbery. 
Three of these confessed freely, and the tale they narrated was 
a most extraordinary one. They had committed the dacoity, 
they said, at the instigation of Goluck Mangee and his crew, 
who had not only informed them of the prize to be secured, 
but had also paid aM the expenses of the attempt, They had _ 
accordingly followed his boat, and attacked it in the manner — 
related. The bag of 1,800 rs. was thrown over to them by 
Goluck Mangee himself, after which they pushed off. They 
endeavoured to go up-stream, to increase the distance between 
themselves and those they had robbed; but on coming across 
the guard-boat they changed their course and made for land. 
On reaching the bank they fled, leaving their wet clothes and 
the money in the boat. 

“The money with the wet clothes? Impossible !” 

“Yes, the money with the wet clothes: we were running for 
our lives.” 

“Then what became of the money ?” 

“Heaven knows! It has perhaps been secreted by the 
police.” 

The police being thus audaciously accused, a further search 
or the money was made. The houses of all the prisoners were 
ransacked, and also those of Goluck Mangee and his crew; but 
the silver was not yet forthcoming. At this stage a prisoner in 
a separate case came forward to discover it. 

“The money was with Mothoor,” he said, “ and he had asked 
meto conceal it. I refused to do so unless an equal share of 
it was promised to me, with those who had partaken in the 
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dacoity. Mothoor would not agree to this, and went away 
with the bag into a cane-jungle, and as he was captured a short 
time after, I have no doubt that the money’is concealed some- 
where in that jungle.” 

This surmise was correct. The bag was found intact, buried 
at the foot of a tamarind tree in the cane-jungle indicated. 
All the five prisoners were convicted, and sentenced each to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment, with labour and irons, in banish- 
ment. Against Goluck Mangee and his crew there was no clear 
evidence to criminate, and they were therefore only kept under 
the surveillance of the police. 


WAYLAID AND MURDERED. 


NARAIN ATTAH, a resident of Gurbettah, was returning home 
from Midnapore, on a cold January night, when he was 
overtaken by a stranger on the road. 

“You have a dangerous journey before you, and had better 
change your road,” suggested the stranger. 

“What danger? I have harmed no one, and have no 
fear.” 

“But does no one bear grudge to you? Are you very 
friendly now with Mr. Revierse ?” 

The question was very abruptly put, and to Narain Attah a 
cobra-bite would have been less painful. Revierse was the 
manager of the Buttergunge factory, and there was an old 
standing enmity between him and the petty landowners about 
the factory, of whom Narain was one. Narain had been 
especially obnoxious to the manager, and many were the 
attempts made by the latter and his people to capture him; but 
as Narain seldom stirred out of home, these attempts bad hitherto 
been unsuccessful, Narain knew of these attempts, and the 
name of Revierse recalled them painfully to his memory. He 
saw his danger at once. The night was dark, the distance 
from home still great, and.the stranger who had put him on 
his guard had already left his side, and melted into the 
darkness. 

Roused by the imminence of his danger, Narain Attah 
quickened his footateps, shaping his course to the nearest police 
to reach it shortly. Here he applied to the phareedar for an 
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escort, and the phareedar willingly gave him one burkundange, 
the only man he could spare. Narain felt that the escort was 
too weak, when just at that moment he heard the voices of some 
of his own servants coming up that way. He now mustered 
courage, and, with the thannah burkundange and his own men, 
resumed his homeward journey. 

A desperate character was Revierse, the factory manager; but 
he always took care to keep himself safe from the clutches of 
the law. A spy had brought word to him that Narain was 
passing by the high-road, and he determined to capture him. 
“But I must not expose myself to unnecessary risks; I shall 
neither go after him personally, nor allow any of my people to 
do so. He can be captured by hirelings just as well as by 
others.” A band of twelve nugdees was accordingly hastily got 
together, these people being always immediately available in 
the precincts of the factories; and they received very precise 
instructions to capture Narain. 

“ But what if we cannot bring him off from the road? Will 
it do if your enewy is quieted for good?” asked one of the 
nugdees. 

“Yes, it will,” was the direct reply; “but I will skin you 
alive if you play false with me, and allow him to escape.” 

The trysting-place was the foot of an old banian tree beyond 
the village of Rughoonathpore, which Narain Attah would have 
to pass by on his way home; and there the nugdees remained 
in hiding, awaiting his arrival. 

Narain’s party was only five strong, including the burkundange, 
and he was therefore completely taken aback on being con- 
fronted by a dozen men, most of whom were armed with 
bludgeons, The police burkundange, as the man in authority, 
called upon the nugdees, in the name of the law, to allow them 
to pass unmolested ; but they laughed at him, derisively. 

“Give up Narain to us, and you can go where you list,” was 
the offer they made; but this, to the honour of burtundangedom 
it has been recorded, was refused. Upon this, two of the 
hirelings laid hold of the burkundange, while a third got behind 
Narain, and struck him a violent blow with a /athe on the head. 


(To be Continued.) 








FORCE AS A POWER IN NATURE 


BY W. F. AINSWORTH. 


THE domain of thought appears to be daily extending ils 
boundaries in modern times. Just as biologists have ventured 
to propound that life may be a property of matter, so a distin- 
guished natural philosopher—Mr. William Crookes—has been 
induced from certain investigations into the nature of gases, 
their separation into molecules, and from peculiarities observed 
in the conduct of these molecules, to propound that he has dis- 
covered what we suppose, since the word “ mystery” is used in 
connection with the discovery, to be the proximate cause of 
force. All causes must be considered as proximate if there are 
others, still more remote, or ultimate causes, in reserve, 

We are not in a position to judge as yet of the whole bear- 
ings of Mr. Crookes’s investigations, but it is further to be pre- 
sumed that in the particular form in which force is presented to 
us, is what is termed molecular attraction, and which is scoom- 
panied by motion. 

We have already observed in the essay on “ Evolution and the 
Physical Forces” that the Creator has pursued a plan and 
design by which each force is developed as new circumstances 
arise, and new structures and functions are brought into 
operation. 

The force of life, for example, is of much later origin than the 
forces of motion, or of light and heat. But we have no longer 
to deal here with determining the point at which matter, acted 
upon by the motional and metrical forces, assumes a capability, 
or has a capability imparted to it, of vital actions, We have tu 
deal with the first point at which the said motional and metrical 
forces are themselves developed in matter, Such investigations 
belong peculiarly to the sphere of the natural philosopher, and 
every addition to our knowledge of the more remote sources of 
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physical action tends unquestionably to enlarge the domain of 
science. 

But it must not fora moment be supposed that in admitting 
this we are in any way engaging ourselves in Materialistic 
theorice. However far the investigations of the man of science 
may go, he cannot attain to a rationale of first causes. The 
further he goes the greater the depths he will find before him. 
Science removes what have once been supposed to be first 
causes to other more remote causes, and yet it ever finds others 
still more remote. 

Our forefathers, for example, looked upon the wind as sent by 
Providence (which it is in a certain sense), and thunder and 
lightning as the province of Dyaus or Zeus and his dragons, 
and then of Jupiter, and lastly, in after-times, as that of Pro- 
vidence. Science has determined that wind is simply the 
action of physical forces, such as heat on gaseous matters, and 
thunder and lightning electrical actions, easily and satis- 
factorily explained ; but science has not by such discoveries esta- 
blished the material origin of such phenomena. There must be 
a power beyond that which produces wind or lightning, and 
although, by det@mining that these are simply physical 
phenomena, we no longer necessitate the direct action of Pro- 
vidence in bringing them about, we only remove that action a 
degree further, and if that should be, by subsequent investiga- 
tion, removed another degree, the domain of thought would be 
extended, and the sphere of knowledge enlarged, but we 
should find ourselves still removed as far as ever from a first 
cause, 

Take, for a further example, that it has been shown that wind 
is the result of heat, and lightning of electricity; we have still 
to determine the emanation of caloric and the generation of 
electric action. No doubt experimental philosophers are 
prepared to demonstrate that these are properties of matter, in 
the aame way that it is attempted to prove that attraction is 
a property of matter. But the power or cause that gave 
birth to or engendered that property would still have to be 
determined. 

Taking it even for granted that force and life are properties 
of mhtter, experimental philosophy will still have the ever- 
receding question before it as to how such became properties of 
inert and inanimate matter, or as to how matter becomes 


endued with such properties, just as much as experimental 
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philosophers have hitherto, regarding the physical and vital 
forces as apart from matter, been engaged in tracing those 
forces and.the laws of nature to a first cause. It ia, indeed, 
unquestionable that whether the physical and ‘ital forces are 
different from matter, or a part or property of matter itself, they 
are not the less referable to a first cause; and as such to Divine 
government, 

Whence, it might indeed be queried, comes matter? Is it an 
emanation of time and space, or is it a property of matter to 
engender itself? and being created or self-engendered, is it a 
further property of that matter to engender force? If matter 
engendered force we should expect to find it vary in strength ; 
yet, as Sir W. F. Herschel puts it in his “ Discourse on the Study 
of Natural Philosophy,” “the refined speculations of modern 
astronomers, grounding their conclusions: on observations made 
at very remote periods, have proved to demonstration that one 
of the great powers of nature, the foree of gravitation, the main 
bond and support of the material universe, has undergone no 

change in intensity from a high antiquity.” It is evident that 
Herschel looks here upon gravitation as a power of nature, a 
force imparted to matter, and a support of the material universe, 
not as a property or thing inherent in and peculiar to matter, 
The cosmological speculations of learned men who have gone 
upon theological grounds, as Bauer, Clarke, and others, upon 
purely philosophical data, as Buffon, Wolfe, Holbach, Hégel, 
Oken, Miller, and others, and upon scientific grounda, as in 
more modern times, have done nothing whatsoever towards 
clearing up the difficulty as to how anything can be made of 
nothing, except by Divine Power. 

The one grand fact, indeed, couched in the general assertion 
that all things were created by the sole power of one Supreme 
Being, is the whole of the representation made by theology to 
which an historical character can be assigned. 

But the hypothesis of Divine intelligence producing duration 
or time, and its indefinite continuation producing matter, does 
nothing towards clearing up the difficulty. It is merely a mental 
or metaphysical solution of a question, and not a scientific 
exposition, and therefore only worthy of consideration as such, 
and only acceptable to minds satisfied with ng repo 
explanations. 

There are manifestly, and no doubt purposely, ibis beyond 
which intelligence cannot go, and the chief of these is the search 
82 
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for a first cause, which must, in the very nature of things, 
recede the more we apparently advance to its solution. 

Causa latet ; vis est notissima. 

We say “ purposely” advisedly, although rather a theological 
than a philosophical expression. For although a good deal may 
have been accomplished in our own times towards determining 
the possibility of future spiritual existence, still it is so 
ansatisfactory that “that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns” remains as much a mystery as it 
has done from all times. 

And as it is with eternity, so it is with the beginning of 
things. We cannot but suppose that there was a beginning; 
but if it were satisfactorily established that life is a property of 
matter, force a property of matter, and matter itself an emana- 
tion of time and space, we should be no nearer to a compre- 
hension of creation than we are when we say, “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” 

The mind admits the dogma as a mode or manner of expres- 
sion, and as substantiated by another order of considerations, 
but it is conscigus of inability to comprehend all its bearings, 
It is to be assumed, therefore, that the knowledge of such things 
is denied to us, or the acquisition of such knowledge is delayed 
for wise purposes. 

It is most praiseworthy to study things as they are, nature in 
its manifold developments and the laws that govern them; but 
it is beyond the sphere of human intelligence, as at present con- 
stituted, to understand the beginning of things, or to penetrate 
the mystery of eternity. 

Suffice it, then, that the existence of laws governing nature 
presupposes a legislator or legislative Power, a Governor or Ruler, 
or governing or ruling powers, whether a personal Being, or a 
principle, matters not at this point of the inquiry; and as obedience 
to these laws is essential, in as far as man is concerned, to life, 
health, and happiness, so also is the comprehension of these 
laws essential to any truly philosophical deductions to be 
arrived at by scientific investigation. 

For to ignore such laws, and to assume, the moment certain 
attributes are found to belong to certain matter, or to matter in 
certain conditions, and to aver that they are thereby constituted 
properties of matter, can scarcely be admitted to be a satisfac- 
tory solution of a difficulty. 

It is, indeed, the great fact that however far the man of 
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acience may go in his investigations of the laws of nature, how- 
ever far he may succeed in penetrating into the mysteries of 
creation, he will always find something beyond, something 
that ever eludes his most profound researches (and that is a 
first cause), that constitutes the strongest ahd’ most irrefutable 
of all arguments against Materialism. 

It may be argued that force as a property of matter and life 
as a property of matter would be just as much laws of nature 
as they, or any other forces or powers of nature, could be sup- 
posed to be if they were determined not to be attributes of 
matter. 

But such an admission would involve the whole question as 
‘to forces being identical with matter, and therefore of material 
and not of Divine origin, and of the laws of nature being 
identical with things, and not with a governing Power. 

Philosophers and theologians alike have hitherto always con- 
sidered nature, and the powers of nature, and the laws of nature 
as things apart from matter—uature being here viewed not as 
the ruling Power, but ar ae external world, the things 
created. 

But if it is admitted that the physical forces and life are pro- 
perties of matter, and therefore the same as matter itself, it is 
obvious that we must also admit that—matter being or existing, 
or coming into being and existing, under cognisable circuni- 
stances, or such as are capable of scientific investigation—both 
nature and the laws that govern nature are one and the same 
thing, and that the ruling power of the universe is matter in 
its various stages of development, as are also its assumed pro- 
perties of force-giving and life-giving—matter, in fact, endowed 
with omniscience and omnipotence. 

The question is a very difficult one to decide, nor has it been 
yet clearly determined by our leading natural philosophers. ‘Sir 
W. F. Herschel, for example, in his “ Discourse on Natural 
Philosophy,” says, “The inherent activity of matter is proved, 
not only by the production of motion by the mutual attractions 


in their sensible qualities by mere mixture” (par. 333). Again, 
at paragraph 143, he says, “In general we must observe that 
motion, wherever produced or changed, invariably points 
the anitanten al hecedudiidaeh, caapeaiancna and 
thus the forces of nature become known and measured by the 
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motions they produce.” In paragraph 365 Herschel speaks of 
phenomena exhibited by magnets as forces or virtues lodged 
in the particles of the magnets (and therefore forces or virtues 
apart from the matter of the magnets). 

In paragraphs 80,81, and 82 the same distinguished philosopher 
writes of the cause of motion and the cause of sensation as 
ultimate phenomena referable to the direct action of causes by 
an attractive and repulsive force, but the consideration of the 
origin of these forces is dismissed as beyond our reach. 

Again, in paragraphs 77 and 78, he says: “ How far we may 
ever be enabled to attain a knowledge of the ultimate and 
inward processes of nature in the production of phenomena we 
have no means of knowing, but to judge from the degree of 
obscurity which hangs about the only case in which we feel 
within ourselves a direct power to produce any one, there seems 
no great hope of penetrating so far. The case alluded to is the 
production of motion by the exertion of force.” Further: 
“ This one instance of the obscurity which hangs about the only 
act of direct. causation of which we have an immediate con- 
sciousness will suffice to show how little prospect there is that 
in our investigation of nature we shall ever be able to arrive at 
a knowledge of ultimate causes.” 

In so far as matter itself is concerned, Herschel opines “ that 
there can be little doubt that the solid, liquid, and aériform 
states of bodies are merely stages in a progress of gradual 
transition from one extreme to the other, and that however 
strongly marked the distinctions between them may appear, 
they will ultimately turn out to be separated by no sudden or 
violent line of demarcation, but shade into each other by 
insensible gradations” (paragraph 252). This is in strict 
accordance with the theory of the evolution of forces. 

Nothing is more common in physics, observes the same 
writer, than to find two, or even many, theories maintained as 
to the origin of a natural phenomenon. For instance, in the 
case of heat itself one considers it as a really existing material 
fluid, of such exceeding subtlety as to penetrate all bodies, and 
even to be capable of combining with them chemically, while 
another regards it as nothing but a rapid vibratory or rotatory 
motion of the ultimate particles of the body heated, and 


produées a singularly ingenious train of mechanical reasoning” 
to show that there is nothing contradictory to sound dynamical 


principles in such a doctrine. 
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Thus, again, with light. One considers it as consisting in 
actual particles darted forth from luminous bodies, and acted 
upon in their progress by forces of extreme intensity residing in 
the substances on which they strike—another in the vibratory 
motion of the particles of luminous bodies, eormfunicated to a 
peculiar subtle and highly elastic ethereal meditm filling all 
space, and conveyed through it into our eyes, as sounds are to 
our ears, by the undulations of the air, 

We should not be deterred, Herschel further remarks, from 
framing hypotheses and constructing theories because we meet 
with such dilemmas, and find ourselves frequently beyond our 
depth. But in framing such theories he also justly insists that 
there must be vera cause—agents not to be arbitrarily assumed, 
but such as we have good inductive grounds to believe do exist 
in nature. 

And he gives as an example “ that in the theory of gravitation 
we suppose an agent—viz., force or mechanical power—to act 
on any material body which is placed in the presence of any 
other, and to urge the two mutually towards each other.” But 
the moment we admit force to be an agent we admit it to be a 
thing apart from matter—a vera causa, as Herschel terms it, 
“ This force, then, which we call the force of gravity, is a real 
cause” (paragraph 209). The admission, and the subsequent 
argument arising from it concerning the laws which regulate 
“ primary agents,” go a great way, notwithstanding the extreme 
obscurity of the investigation, in enabling us to separate the 
laws of matter from matter itself—to determine such laws to be 
apart from matter, and not properties inherent in it, or qualities 
peculiar to it, but powers or forces im 

It would appear, also, that the most general law which has 
yet been discovered in chemistry, that all elementary substances 
are susceptible of ente ing into combination with each other 
only in fixed or definite proportions, not only establishes the 
foundations of an atomic theory, but attests to the existence of 
laws apart from matter, and governing it. 

A consequence of this immediate presentment of the law of 
definite proportions in its most general form is that its sub- 
ordinate lawa—those which limit its generality in particular 
cases, which diminish the number of combinations abstractly 
possible, and restrain the indiscriminate mixture of elemente— 
remain to be discovered. 
“The determination of the atomic weights of the chemical 
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elements, like that of other standard physical data, with the 
utmost exactness, is in itself a branch of inquiry not only of the 
greatest importance, but of extreme difficulty.” Independent of 
the general reasons for desiring accuracy in this respect, there is 
one peculiar to the subject. 

It has been suggested by Dr. Prout, and strongly insisted on 
by Dr. Thomson, that all the numbers representing these 
weights, constituting a ecale of great extent, in which the 
extremes already known are in proportion to each other as 1 to 
upwards of 20, are simple even multiples of the least of them. 

Herschel remarks upon this that if it really be the case, it 
opens views of such importance as to justify any degree of 
labour and pains in the verification of the law as‘a purely 
inductive one. But he, at the same time, expresses his doubts 
if such accuracy has yet been obtained in chemical analysis as 
to answer positively for a fraction not exceeding the three or 
four hundredth part of the whole quantity to be determined, 
and this degree of exactness would be required to verify the 
law satisfactorily in the higher parts of the scale. 

The mere agitation of such a question, the same natural 
philosopher argues, points out a class of phenomena in physical 
acience of a remote and singular kind, and of a very high and 
refined order, which could never become known but in an 
advanced state of science, not only practical but theoretical— 
we mean such as consist in observed relations among the data 
of physics, which show them to be quantities not arbitrarily 
assumed (that is, not properties inherent in matter), but 
depending on laws and causes which they may be the means of 
at length disclosing. 

A remarkable instance of such a relation is the curious law 
which Bode observed to obtain in the progression of the 
magnitudes of the several planetary orbits. This law was 
interrupted between Mars and Jupiter, so as to induce him to 
consider a planet as wanting in that interval—a deficiency long 
afterwards strangely supplied by the discovery of four new 
planets in that very interval, all of whose orbits conform in 
dimension to the law in quéstion, within such moderate limits 
of error as may be due to causes independent of those on which 
the law itself ultimately rests. 

The very facta, then, shown in the laws of quantities, as well 
as in those of qualities, would go to prove that such laws of 
nature are not properties inherent in, or qualities and quantities 
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peculiar to, matter, but that they depend upon a class of pheno- 
mena in which design and power to produce given effects are 
manifested—in other words, that these are not material, but have 
their origin in omniscience and omnipotence. | We cannot 
conceive, of course, save by an effect prodtced, yet the effect 
produced is not thereby rendered a property of matter ; on the 
contrary, by using the word “cause,” we imply a power apart 
from the effect produced or from the properties of matter. 

It is a property of matter to be, in its different forms of 
existence, solid, fluid, or gaseous; but it is not a property of 
matter to move until force is applied in addition to the proper- 
ties which it enjoys, as such, in its various forms of existence 
Force, then, notwithstanding the difficulty of the investigation, 
and the apparent contradictory language used by natural philo- 
sophers in treating of it, would appear to be rather a power of 
nature than a property of matter. 


(Referring to a previous essay, in which it was attempted to 
show that life pervaded all nature, Percival J. Brine, Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, has recently published a re- 
markable suggestion under the heading of “ Does the Earth 
Live?” 

“When God created the universe,” writes Mr. Brine, “He 
created matter with life in it to make that matter move and 
circulate, life being the propelling power in nature, and circu- 
lation the proof of life. Now, the movements of life are four in 
number—viz., spiral rotation, circulation, expansion, and con- 
traction—and all these four movements the earth possesses. 

“The earth, therefore, lives; but as a'l creation has its life 
united with matter, it is subject, as we see in ourselves, to decay. 
The flower is formed by the spirit or ascent of the sap; its 
petals are more short-lived than the leaves of the plant itself, 
because they contain the future germ of life, and the action of 
life is therefore more exhausting. But whence came the matter, 
with life in it, called the universe? whence except from the 
spirit of life, called God ?”] 
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SCENES FOR GHOST STORIES. 


BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


IL. 


THE completest contrast to the port of London in all these 
realms is the old-world port of Sandwich. An odd little town, 
it has crept within the shadow of Progress and retired from 
business, Its quiet streets are haunted by a thousand ghosts of 
strange, busy days. Dickens's chronometer maker was not more 
outside the noisy track of customers than is the town and port 
of Sandwich, on the historic coast of Kent, great and famous in 
the glorious days of Shakespeare, Raleigh, and Drake. Picking 
up a local gpide-book the other day, and finding therein the 
following characteristic and unique charter, I was led to make 
a pilgrimage to the scene of King Canute’s liberality to the 
Church. The document is a grant by King Canute of the port 
of Sandwich and its revenues to the Monks of Christ Church, 
Canterbury. It is in the following terms :— 

“Wherefore, I, Cnut, by the grace of God King of the 
English, and of the adjoining islands, take the crown from my 
head and place it, with my own hands, upon the altar of Christ 
Church in Ganterbary, for the support of the said church ; and I 
grant thereto, for the sustenance of the monks, the Port ofSandwich 
and all the revenues of the haven on both sides, whomsoever the 
ground belongs to, from Pepernease on the east to Mearsfleote on 
the north, so far as a taper-axe can be thrown from a vessel at 
high water. The officers of Christ Church may receive all the 
profits, and no person to have any custom in the said port except 
the monks of Christ Church. Theirs to be the small boat and 
ferry of the haven, and the toll of all vessels whatever coming 
into the haven, to whomsoever they belong, and whencesvever 
they come, If there be anything in the sea, without the haven, 
which 4 man at the lowest ebb can reach with a sprit, it belongs 
to the monks; and whatever is found in this part of the mid- 
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sea, and is brought to Sandwich, whether clothes, net, armour, 
iron, gold, or silver, a moiety shall be the monks’, and the other 
part shall belong to the finders. If any writings shall hereafter 
appear, which, under a show of antiquity, shall seem in any way 
contrary to this our grant, let it be left to be eaten by mice, or 
rather let it be thrown into the fire and destroyed; and let 
him who shall exhibit it, whoever he be, do penance in ashes, or be 
made a laughing-stock to all his neighbours. And let this our 
confirmation remain for ever valid ; and both by the authority of 
Almighty God and our own, and of our nobles who concur in 
this act, stand in full strength, like a pillar, firm and unshaken, 
against all the attacks of evil-eminded people in succeeding 
times. But if any one swelled with pride, contrary to our wish, 
shall attempt to infringe or weaken this our grant, let him know 
that he is anathematised by God and His Saints, unless he make 
due satisfaction for his crime before he dies, Written in the 
year of our Lord’s incarnation, 1023. 

“T, Cnut, King of the English, confirm this writing in- 
violably. 

“T, Alledmoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, confirm this prero- 
gative with the Holy Banner. 

“T, Alfric, Archbishop of York, confirm this benevolence of 
the king with the sign of the cross.” 


IL. 


In addition to these signatures and attestations the grant was 
signed by eight bishops, three dukes, and ten other persons. 
While this document demonstrates the importance of Sandwich 
in the days of Canute, there is a world of history between that 
time and the visit of Queen Elizabeth in 1573, Edward the 
Confessor made the city one of the principal Cinque Ports, He 
lived here in 1049, and superintended the fitting out of his great 
fleet to meet the invader Godwin. The ships of Harold swam 
in the haven of Sandwich, and after the .battle of Hastings 
William the Conqueror ordered certain records to be made in 
“Domesday Book” concerning the town, notably mentioning 
that “ Sandwich pays the King the same service as Dover does, 
though not so great, and the inhabitants, before the oe 
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and the herrings as before.” In the reign of Henry IIL, Louis, 
King of France, burned Sandwich, but it was afterwards rebuilt 
and united to the Crown in the year 1290, the monks of Christ 
Church surrendering their rights and receiving in exchange a 
certain manor in Easex. When at war with France, Edward ITI. 
used to embark on his expeditions from this port, where the 
Black Prince landed in 1357, after the battle of Poictiers, with 
John, King of France, his son Philip, and other prisoners, 


ITT. 


As I stood in the deserted city on a calm summer's day the 
ancient Cinque Port reminded me strangely of the grass-grown 
streets and decaying wharfs of Nathaniel Hawthorne's native 
town as described in “ The Scarlet Letter.” Though it is only 
68 miles from London, and some seven or eight from Ramsgate, 
and not exactly out of the highway of the world’s business, the 
people in the streets stared at me and my companion, a well- 
known London dramatist, as we lounged here and there in 
contemplation of the sleepy old borough. Like Salem, Sandwich 
had been a bustling town, but had decayed and passed away, 
so far as &s commercial and mercantile importance is 
concerned, though still boasting local authorities, whose power 
has come down to them from its palmy days. There is an old 
manse, too, in which the famous American would have 
delighted, and where he might have found inspiration. But 
Sandwich has a record far older than Salem, and it bristles with 
incidents of plunder, piracy, and war. In the autumn of 1457 
Marshal De Bréze landed in the night, and having surprised the 
town, set it on fire, after slaying the mayor and the principal 
inhabitants. Salem had not the questionable advantage of 
having European neighbours, or it might possibly have matched 
Sandwich in regard to warlike horrors. The town was no 
sooner partially restored than the Earl of Warwick pillaged it. 
Edward IV., however, restored the prosperity and dignity of the 
port. He walled it in and fortified it, and levied the cost ina 
duty on wool. In 1483 the harbour began to silt up, and 
to-day Sandwich stands in the midst of meadow-lands two 
miles from the sea-shore upon which it was originally built. 
It has literally migrated. The men who knew it as a port and 
harbour, with ships of war and rich argosies floating in the 
offing, should they revisit “the glimpses of the moon,” would 
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seek it in vain, They would come ashore, according to map 
and compass, and find meadow-lands covered with sheep; here 
and there an ancient homestead would delight the eye; if they 
came in the spring of the year, and cared for wild flowers, 
they would find “lady smocks,” “ May-blobs,” and “sweeps” 
flourishing on the banks of dikes and water-courses; they 
would come upon an old highway where their ships had ridden 
at anchor, and they would find village groups drinking ale at 
wayride inns where they had embarked at docks and wharves. 
But no Sandwich would meet their eager gaze. They would see 
a narrow, sluggish river creeping from the sea through miles of 
daisy-dotted lands, velvety green; and inquiring their way in 
the direction of a square church tower in the distance, some two 
miles from the sea, they would find the remains of the lost city, 
right away in the country, on the banks of that creek-like river 
of salt and mud, which, with a stray brig or barge floating lazily 
on the-tide, represents the only living reminiscences of the days 
when Sandwich was a famous port, where the Gauls found a 
commodious haven, and over against which the Romans erected 
fortifications, still partially extant, rising to view nowadays 
amid corn-fields and waving trees, instead of frowning over 
the shore fringed with gayly-decked shipping; for it was 
(so Planché says) to the east coast of Kent, or at least that 
corner of it north-east of Sandwich, which Lucan referred in 
the classic lines— 


“ Aut vaga cum Thetis Rutupinaque litora fervent, 
Unda Caledonios, fallit turbata Britannos,” 


IV. 


One of the peculiarities ot this migrated port and town is the 
water supply. Not only has the sea left it stranded, but it has 
taken from the local springs all brackish flavour, and Nature 
coming to its aid, Sandwich rejoices in a fresh-water river that 
runs in and out of the old streets in the pleasantest fashion. It 
is always clear, fresh, and two or three feet in depth, and it 
constitutes the water supply of the town, Now it runs along a 
street, by doorways and Rader bow-mioceiee Sta 
walk and rippling a constant song of delight. Here and there 
it pauses to supply a pump, or to answer the claims of buckets, 
brought dows, Saito of sys, ormnesies Sorat ae 
Then it will slip away under some old tunnel, to dash out again 
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by green lawns and gardens, and to reappear in the quiet streets, 
The authorities of the town lead it hither and thither, confining 
it within stone walls and tempting it through culverts. Once it 
pauses and swells out into a little pond for horses to drink at; 
but that is after its purer waters are locked up against the 
contamination of sea-water and the befoulment of a tanner 
who cleanses his skins in it just before it joins that sluggish 
reminiscence of the sea which floated the Roman galleys, and 
tossed upon its bosom King Edward's famous lancers and 
stalwart British bowmen. My companion paused to show me 
an old house where this imprisoned stream passed under the 
dining-room. His friend who lived there had a trap-door over 
it, and used to make a wine-cooler of the river, dropping his 
bottles into it, and hauling them up again as he required them, 


V. 


There is an old manse in this migrated city. How we found 
it was in this wise. We had penetrated into a by-street 
following the musical course of the water-supply of Sandwich, 
when a pictugesque old house attracted our attention, a manorial- 
looking residence, almost up to its window-sills in grass, which 
a man and a boy were mowing. I drew my friend’s attention 
to the fact that the place was “To be Let.” We paused to look 
in at the gate. “This is the most likely house for Queen 
Elizabeth to have stayed at when she came here,” I said. “ It is 
the very house,” said an educated, mellow voice, as a white- 
headed gentleman, in his shirt-sleeves and with a hoe in his 
hands, appeared from behind the gate and confronted us with a 
genial face and a pleasant smile. “ Would you like to see the 
place ?” he asked. Receiving a reply in the affirmative, he laid 
down his hoe, put on his coat, and he was the picture of a rural 
dean or vicar. He turned out to be the Rev. Mr. Wood, late rector 
of the parish, who had been promoted to another district, and 
who had left this house in consequence some six months 
previously. “TI have not been here now for several weeks, but it 
is so fine a day I came to do a little gardening.” He then 
found that he had mislaid the keys, and he was obliged to open 
a window and put the mower-boy in, with instructions to undo 
«certain bolts for our admission, which clicited from my play- 
wright friend the remark, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go, and when he is old he will commit a burglary.” Mr. 
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Wood seemed pleased at this bit of familiarity, while the adult 
mower laughed and chuckled at this mild “chaff of parson.” 
The old gardener confided to us, while the clergyman opened 
the doors, that he had laid down this very grass, and had “ kept 
it in order for many a long year.” He nodded at the old house 
as if they were old friends, and could, “ an they liked,” many “a 
strange talé unfold.” If, in the paragraphs which follow, we 
have somewhat idealised the amiable clergyman’s conversation, 
and even made additions thereto, he will forgive us for our 
good intentions and the general truthfulness of our local 


studies. 


VI. 


A queer, blinking-looking house, with shutters half shut, and 
creepers tapping at the panes. It was old even 300 years 
ago when Elizabeth came there, and is still not without plenty 
of evidence of antiquity, some of which the learned societies 
have not been able to interpret. For example, there is a 
carved oak fireplace, with strange figures of one-breasted 
women, which has puzzled the savants of the British Association. 
Wainscoted rooms, ornamental carved ceilings, grand chimney- 
pieces, odd nooks and corners, testified to the genuine age of 
the place. In one of the upper rooms a dead crow was lying upon 
the floor. He had come down the chimney, and been starved. 
“A fine house for a ghost story,” said my friend. “ Yes,” said 
the clergyman, “we used to hear all kinds of strange noises 
that might have served for spiritual manifestations. We knew 
that they were the work of bats or birds, the creaking of 
shutters, or the tapping of the branches of the creeper which 
you will notice in the front of the house.” Then he told us how, 
when he took the place, the panelling was whitewashed; how 
he had scraped and polished it himself in his leisure-hours, and 
how it troubled him in regard to the letting of the house, lest 
some new tenant should come who would not take care of the 
old mantelpieces and preserve the other relics which are 
calculated to giye so much real pleasure to a man of taste and 
feeling. “And what would be the rent?” we asked. “About 
£40 a year,” he said. “Only £40!” exclaimed my friend. 
“ That is all; it would cost nearly £109 to put it in thorongh 
repair, but there are besides dining, drawing, and morning 
rooms, brary and other offices, eleven bed-rooma, a omplete 4 
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of kitchens, sculleries, &c.” He showed us the latter, built in a 
wing to themselves, with a sort of passage in front of them, 
which Mr. Wood smilingly informed us he called “the cloister,” 
Outside was the tidal river, and a croquet lawn thick with tall 
grass, and perfumed with the old-fashioned odours of “ gilli- 
flowers.” It was like a dream of old days, this lost house in the 
migrated city, “to be let” at £40 a year. I climbed up inte 
the glories of the timbered roof, the original woodwork that 
was there when the French Marshal Bréze carried fire and 
sword through the town. A bat dashed by me, leaving a cloud 
of dust through which the sun worked a luminous beam that fell 
upon some sprigs of ivy which had consumed hundreds of 
years in getting up among the old timbers, where the leaves, 
protected from the weather, had a light, green, ethereal appear- 
ance, as if they had been under glass. It was a unique 
picture, this dusty corner of the old roof, with its great oak 
timbers, and its one long, dancing beam of light pointing to the 
intruding ivy. 


VIL. 


“And fhis is where Sandwich entertained Queen Elizabeth?” 
“Yes,” said the parson, “ she became the patroness of this town 
some 320 or 330 yearsago. The port had greatly decayed at that 
early period in consequence of the gradual silting up of the 
harbour. Under her letters patent in 1561 (you will find in the local 
and other histories), Flemish settlers, workers in serges, baize, 
flannel, and other materials, settled here. They were privileged 
to hold markets; and to encourage and give countenance to the 
town, Elizabeth came here in 1573, The Corporation turned out 
and gave her a fine reception. The town records are worth look- 
ing up. They contain some curious information upon the subject. 
Among other things, they gave orders that the brewers should 
brew good beer against Her Majesty's coming. She came, it 
scema, one Monday evening in August, and lodged in this house 
until the Thursday following. The town was strewn with fresh 
gravel, rushes, and herbs, and decorated with flags and green 
boughs. The Queen almost as soon as she rode into the town 
(she was on horseback) was presented with a Greek Testament 
and a gold cup worth £100, Henry VIII. had previously 
visited Sandwich, and he stayed in this house ; so naturally, Queen 
Elizabeth came here. On the Tuesday she was entertained with 
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a combat on the water between two men on stages in boats, 
each protected against the other’s spear or staff by a wooden 
shield. The Queen professed herself greatly pleased at the 
sport. Wednesday brought a more important exhibition—an 
attack upon a fort at Stonar erected for the occasion. After a 
furious sham combat the fort gave in, and the ‘assailants planted 
the Queen’s flag upon the citadel amid loud cheers from com- 
batants and spectators. The next day it is recorded that the 
Mayoress and the Jurats’ wives gave the Queen a banquet of 109 
dishes, on a table twenty-eight feet in length, in the local school- 
house. The dinner was cooked by the ladies of Sandwich, and 
Her Majesty was so delighted with their culinary skill that in ad- 
dition to partaking of several of the dishes, she directed that 
others should be carried to her lodgings, and she tasted these 
possibly at supper-time in the dining-room you have just in- 
spected. There was something very practical in the educa- 
tional display made for the Queen’s edification on the fourth day. 
Upon @ platform in front of the old school-house 120 English 
and Dutch children were paraded with their spinning-wheels at 
work, an exhibition of industry that was highly commended by 
the Queen.” And I don’t know that under the reign of Victoria, 
who in some respects is not unlike her illustrious predecessor, 
our new school authorities can show a more useful example 
of practical education, We left the old house full of those 
sensations of veneration and wonder which so often take 
possession of the mind in the strange old nooks and corners 
of England; and the genial smile of the local parson followed 
us as we retraced our steps to walk back over the meadows to 
Ramsgate. ; 























































UNDER THE ROSE. 


A PROSE IDYL. 


BY ELLEN MARY DAVY. 


CHAPTER XXXII, 


Ow the following afternoon Mr. Harcourt was wending his way 
along Dover pier. The sky looked grey and cold, and the air 
felt chilly, but the Squire walked briskly, enjoying the fresh 
sea-breeze, and wondering how any one could frequent by 
choice a crowded, heated atmosphere, such as he had endured 
the night before, when a healthy pleasure like that which he 
was they experiencing could be had so easily. 

But the boat touched the landing, and his attention was 
speedily concentrated in scanning the eager, hurrying throng to 
find his danghter. She was close to him before he saw her, 
followed by her maid and courier. The Squire kissed her 
heartily, but there was no time for words, until they found 
themselves quietly seated in the train on their way to London, 
and then he said— 

“Tam glad to see you back, at any rate. You look wonder . 
fully well, my dear; so much better than when you went away. 
After all, time does go very quickly—it seems only the other 
day since then.” 

“Does it, papa? To me it seems a long, long while since I 
left England.” 

“Silly child! then, why on earth did you stay away? 
Well, you won't go back in a hurry, that’s one comfort.” 

“ How is Aunt Hilda, papa?” 

“Quite well, my dear—and manages everything for every- 
body, just as cleverly as ever.” 

“ And Dr, Cairns—and all our friends?” 
“ Yes; all just the same. Selim is flourishing, too, and will 
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‘be in first-rate condition for you—but Hilda wishes to remain in 
town a day or two before returning to the Hall. She says she 
wants to show you the pictures, and the people in the parks, 
and the theatres, and heaven knows what beside, She dragged 
me to the Earl of Byshire’s ball last night. Had I seen through 
that little game of hers, I would not have left the Hall until 
to-day.” 

“ But I dare say you enjoyed it, too, You would meet with 
people whom you knew.” 

“Yes, yes—” and then he suddenly stopped, thinking it as 
well not to pursue that subject further. 

“You follow the French fashions, Conny, more than the 
English, I see,” he continued, glancing over her costume, which 
was destitute of almost any trace of mourning. “I was so 
busily looking out for a lady in deep mourning, that I should 
have let you pass me had not you spoken to me first.” 

He was sorry the next moment that he had made the observa- 
tion, for the colour came quickly into the girl’s face, and she 
turned away. “I don’t know anything about such things, how- 
ever; I suppose fashion is everything.” And with this and 
similar talk they arrived at Charing Cross, and Constance had 
little time for thought ere she found herself in the uncongenia! 
company of Lady Laws, in their apartments in Half-Moon Street. 
There she soon pleaded fatigue after her long journey, and so 
retired early to her own rooms, 

e, . . . . 

“T'll go if you like,” said the Squire, to his sister at break- 
fast next morning. “I don't care a bit about pictures, but 
rll go.” ‘ 

“Of course, you will—to the private view. Everyone goes 
to that who is anybody, and a great many who are not, if they 
get the chance.” 

“ Ourselves, for instance.” 

“ My dear Charles, I cannot attempt to understand these poor 
jokes. Of course, dear Constance will go too, if she is suffi- 
ciently recovered from the fatigues of her journey. Why did 
not you introduce Mr. Roy to me at the Earl's, the other night ! 
You must have seen it was my desire that you should do a0; I 
really wish you were a little quicker at taking a hint.” 

“Taking a hint, Hilda? I make a point of never taking 
one, any more than a pinch of snuff. Had you asked me in 
plain terms to ed lag a ag have done 
T?2 
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so; but it would have been the last thing to enter my head’ 
otherwise.” 

“Then, while we are discussing the subject, I desire to call your: 
attention to the fact that I mean to know Mr. Roy on the first 
opportunity ; also, I mean to cultivate his acquaintance, One 
has to be very plain with you, Charles, dear, to make you 
understand this kind of thing. Mr. Roy is the fashion—he is: 
the lion of the day. Not to know Mr. Roy is almost to be: 
one’s self unknown. To hold one’s proper position in society, one 
must, in some measure, go with the times. We must forget the 
past, as doubtless he has forgotten it long ago, and cultivate his’ 
acquaintance; and, whatever you do, be careful not to revert to 
anything in connection with that past. Introduce him to me 
on the first opportunity; and if no opportunity occurs, make 
one, by inviting him to the Hall. Leave the rest to me. Re- 
member, Charles, J have lived in the world, and you have not.. 
The hunting-field is not the world, any more than Byshire is 
the universe.” 

“ There’s no understanding you,” muttered the Squire, as he 
picked up the newspaper, impatiently. 

“Then don’t attempt it, dear; but do as I ask you. Oh, 
Constfince, love, good morning! I need not inquire if you are- 
rested, you look so bright and well. We are going to start- 
almost immediately to the private view at the Royal Academy... 
As you have breakfasted, will you accompany us?” 

And Censtance, who had just appeared at the door when her” 
aunt spoke, left again to get ready, while Lady Laws sent out 
for a brougham, and they were soon alighting at Burlington 
House. 

On entering the first room, where many people were already 
gathered, Constance instinctively took her father’s arm. It was- 
her first appearance in public for so long a time that her natural 
impulse was a shrinking from the gay English throng. 

Next, her eyes wandered ‘round the walls—at first anxiously, 
then vaguely—and a disappointed look was in them, when she 
had glanced through the catalogue, and saw not the name that 
hope whispered to her might be inscribed there. 

She walked listlessly through the rooms, her father and aunt 
occasionally stopping to speak to friends, or to criticise some 
picture which struck them favourably or otherwise. 

Constance was standing before a small cabinet picture, with 
a wearied air. en at the painting with 
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any idea of taking in the details; but she stood there, a pretty 
enough picture herself, in her clinging grey garments, and that 
look in her eyes as though her thoughts were far away. 

“A study in grey,” remarked a gentleman to a well-known 

artist, who was watching her. They laughed and passed on. 

Presently Lady Laws touched Constance on the arm, and 
whispered, “ The Earl of Byshire’s party, love—they are coming 
this way.” 

And the party, consisting of seven or eight persons, approached 
—Lady Gertrude all smiles and buoyancy, a gentleman on either 
side of her—one, the Duke of ——, and the other, Gerard Roy. 

Constance did not move; and standing as she stood, she 
could not see them; but among the hum of voices, one, low- 
toned, sweet, and tender, thrilled her to the heart; she would 
have known its faintest accents among a thousand. Gertrude 
stepped forward from her companions, and greeted Constance 
warmly. So glad to see Lady Talbot in England once more! 
How well she was looking! Had she seen the best pictures? 


And then she drew Constance a little apart, named the Duke ~ 





of , and together the three went to examine a picture 
more closely on the opposite wall. 


In the meantime Lady Laws was determined to take 


advantage of the opportunity thus afforded her, of gaining her 
ends, and acting her self-imposed part. She put on her most 
gracious smile, and gliding forward to Gerard Roy, who was 
conversing with the Squire, she said, drawlingly, “ May I have 
the honour? Charles, dear, will you perform the ceremony of 
introduction? I cannot express to you how impatiently I 
have looked forward to this hour. Charles, dear?” 


“Mr. Roy, my sister, Lady Laws, desires that I should present: 


you to her,” said the Squire, rather bluntly, while Roy bowed 
gravely. 

“Nay, brother, you mistake me. "Tis Lady Laws who would 
be presented to Mr. Roy! The honour, the pleasure are mine. 
At last I know the author whose words have so charmed me! 
At last I know the artist whose works have seemed to me 
divine!” 

“ This is flattery, Lady Laws. I am quite unused to flattery, 
and therefore am at a loss for a reply,” Gerard answered, with 
a slight emile playing at the corners of his mouth. 

She went on: “I cannot express to you how disappointed I 
am that these walls are not adorned by one at least of your 
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pictures, How comes it, Mr. Roy? My friend, Baron C——.. 
has expatiated again and again to me on the beauties of a 
picture he had seen on your easel, and which I had confidently 
hoped to have beheld here.” 

“I was unable to finish the picture—in fact it is scarcely yet 
completed.” 

“Countess V tells me you have several pictures in 
progress. On my expressing a great desire to see them she 
promised to take me some day with her to your studio, Mr. 
Roy. Should you think it intrusive on my part?” 

“If you are desirous of honouring my poor workshop with: 
your presence, Lady Laws, I could not do otherwise than 
welcome you.” 

“Really, this is positively too delightful! When will you 
receive me? To-morrow? We leave town 80 soon, unfortu-- 
nately,” she murmured, languidly. 

“ To-morrow, if you will,” he said, resignedly; “ to-morrow,. 
at four.o’clock. Will that hour suit you?” 

“ Your time must be my time; @ demain,” the lady answered,. 
with a gracious, sweeping bow, and Roy raised his hat, and’ 
joined the Earl's party. 

Thereg was an amused twinkle in the Squire’s eye as Roy 
turned away, and he could not help muttering to himself, “ By 
Jove! but this beats everything! If Hilda isn’t the strangest 
woman I ever came across! What's she up to now, I wonder?” 

“Why did he not speak to me?” thought Constance. 
“Can it indeed be true what Aunt Hilda said last night, that 
he and Lady Gertrude Manvers are at last engaged? . . . 
Could he have spoken to me before all those people ? Would not 
it have been more pain than pleasure? Still, he might have 
looked! One look from him would tell me all . . . and 
he withheld it! And yet . . . have I lived through every-- 
thing to doubt him now? Ido not! I will not doubt him! 
But it was with a sad face that she turned round as her father™ 
and aunt approached, and dreary indeed were the accents in 
which she asked, “ Have not we seen enough, papa?” 

“ Are you tired, Conny, 80 soon? Seen enought Ay, J'’ve- 
seen enough—enough of this world’s ways, as well as pictures 
for one day! I think the sooner we get back to our country 
quarters the better. Y have nothing to do with it. Aunt Hilda’ 
manages me and you, and all the rest of them, it seems.” 
“Charles, dear, if you consider I have been guilty of any of 
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my little eccentricities to-day, I must beg of you to keep them a 
secret from the dear child, Have I your promise?” 

“Ay, ay; have it all your own way, Hilda. Henne knows 
what you're after; 7 do not!” ; 

Constance looked from one to the other with te surprise ; 
then placed her little grey-gloved hand within the Squire's arm, 
and so they left the rooms. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE following day, shortly before four o’clock in the afternoon, 
Mr. Harcourt came into the drawing-room in Half-Moon Street, 
and exclaimed— 

“Now, ladies, the brougham is at the door. I have a hard 
time of it, dragged hither and thither by you two; but, thank 
goodness! it will end when we go home to-morrow.” 

“T am not at all sure that we are going home to-morrow, 
Charles, dear,” said Lady Laws. 

“But 7 am, though,” observed the Squire, with decision, 
“Come, Conny,” seeing that his daughter did not prepare 
to go. 

“I had rather remain here, papa,” she said, faintly. 

“Remain here? What nonsense! Why won't you go?” 

“ Aunt Hilda says we are invited to some artist’s studio to see 
the pictures. I do not care to go, thank you.” 

“ Why, bless me! Hilda, haven't you told her yet?” 

“ She never asked me, Charles. But I am sare the dear child 
will go. with me anywhere, Come, luve;” and she pressed 
Constance’s hand as they were about to leave the room, and 
whispered, “ We are going to Mr. Roy’s studio. He invited us 
yesterday.” 

Constance started, and mie ee ee 


aunt’s, 


“ Us?” she gasped, involuntarily. 
“Yes, dear love. I, promised we should be there at four 


o'clock, Come, for we must not be late,” 

“ Are you going, paps?” 

“ Of course—of course ! Aunt Hildo-genslenh oekabeanmten:. 
go alone. What a fuss you women make! , Don't come if you 
do not wish it, Conny. I thought you might like to see the. 


pictures—that was all. Good-bye, my dear.” alt wnieipe Orit 
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“ Like to see the pictures—that was all!” How much may 
lie beneath the surface of a few light words—so simply spoken, 
yet how hard to bear! The words kept ringing in her ears, 
and sank down into her sad heart, where already was hidden so 
much sorrow. 

When they returned, a couple of hours later, Constance was 
still sitting by the window, reading. She looked up with a 
faint smile, as her father went to her, and laid his hand upon 
her shoulder, saying, “ Well, you ought to have gone with us, 
my dear. You would have been pleased with what we saw.” 

“Oh, don’t tell her anything about it, Charles! I have no 
patience with Constance for not going. I was hurt—positively 
hurt—at her refusing to go. Yes, love, and so was your father, 
only he tries not to show it. You shall not hear a word about 
our visit from either of us, as a punishment.” 

Mr. Harcourt, with an amused but resigned look, was obliged 
to change the subject of the conversation ; and it was not until 
after dinner that it was again reverted to. 

Lady Laws was seated in her opera-cloak, waiting for her 
friend, Countess V——, with whom she was going to the opera. 
Mr. Harcourt was reading the Evening Standard. He dropped 
it suddenly, and Constance looked up from her book. He was 
thinking so deeply that he did not observe her look. 

“I say, Hilda,” he remarked, presently, “ there are two pictures 
in that fellow’s studio I can’t get out of my head. I should like 
to have them, by some means.” 

A supercilious smile crossed his sister's face, as she answered, 
languidly, “ You had better state your means, Charles, dear.” 

“Well, I should like to buy them, Is not that plain enough ?” 

“Then, between you and me, I think you had better give up 
the idea. You know nothing whatever about pictures, Charles, 
nor the immense prices that are given for them.” 

“ Why, hang it all! Hilda, if I choose to lay out some money 
on a picture, instead of on a horse, once in a way, what have 
you to say against it? Do you mean to tell me any one of 
those paintings would fetch more than a first-rate hunter ?” 

“ For pity’s eake, brother, don’t make yourself so ridiculous! 
I should have felt positively ashamed had you shown such 
ignorance before Mr. Roy.” 

“Ho, ho! You'd have felt ashamed of me showing—my— 
my—ignorance—before—Mr. Roy! By Jove! Hilda.” And 
the Squire threw himself back in his chair, and indulged in 
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such a hearty fit of laughter, that even Constance’s grave face 
relaxed, and she appeared amused. oe 

When he had somewhat recovered his gravity, he continued : 
“TI suppose you think, Hilda, that I am quite incompetent to 
understand any of those mysterious paintings we saw this after- 
noon, and which you talked about in such a lofty way? I don’t 
believe you know a bit more about them than I do, only you 
have a knack of seeming to do so; and a clever woman you 
are, too, my dear—I don’t deny that. But all your jargon-——for 
I heard you—about ‘handling,’ and ‘delicate touches,’ and 
‘breadth,’ and ‘depth,’ and ‘ poetic’ something, and the Lord 
knows what beside—what has all that to do with understanding 
what a picture means?” 

“ You talk such nonsense, Charles, that I feel half inclined to 
suggest that the port wine you have been drinking has to do 
with it.” 

“T’'ll soon prove you wrong, then. Now, that picture on the 
stand——” 

“ Easel,” put in Lady Laws, contemptuously. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter !—it’s the picture I want to talk 
about. What did you make out about it, Hilda?” 

“TI thought you were going to prove to me that you knew all 
about it? Do you want me to tell you, after all? It was an 
allegorical subject——” 

The Squire laughed. “I don’t want you to tell me that,” he 
said, “for while you were having your fine talk with Mr. Roy 
about ‘tints’ and ‘half-tints, and all that cant, I was just 
making up my mind what the picture really meant, In the 
front—~” 

“ Foreground,” put in his sister, captiously. 

“Hang it! Let me tell you, Conny; but I'll tell you in my 
own way, and I won't be interrupted, mind.” ~ 

Constance’s eyes were fixed upon him eagerly, hangrily; but 
he looked straight at the wall before him, as though he thought 
he saw there what he was about to describe, and now and then, 
while he was speaking, he would raise his arm and point, as 
though the picture were really there. 

“The front is all rough ground—all brambles, thorns, and 
stones—except a few flowers. . . Yea, there aresome flowers, 
for they struck me at first as rather out of place. It is all very 


dark; but while you look your eye becomes accustomed to the © 


gloom as it does on « dark night, and soon you see ‘a track 
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where the flowers and brambles are beaten down, and you 
follow it and find a figure—the figure of a man who has passed 
on. You would say he is footaore and weary, even before you 
see his face. But what I notice most is the face—there is some- 
thing so wonderful about the eyes . . in their fixed deter- 
mined gaze. A ray of light fallsonthe forehead . . . héeisa 
youth . . . butthoseeyes . . . they are fixed on something 
beyond, something far away that he must reach . . . so I 
follow the eyes, and there, up high in the picture, on the summit 
of an inaccessible rock, is a castle—a perfect fairy palace 
of splendour, It is tinged with a marvellous light from a rent 
in the clouds above. . . . He wants to reach that enchanted 
palace. Will he? Wait. Between him and the precipice on 
which it stands is something dim and shadowy —a vapour—a 
fleecy cloud—it seems: but no; it isa form, or rather a shadow 
of a human form, for the face is like the face of a woman, but 
indistinct and dim. Many might look at the picture and see no 
more than the mist, but still, I say, it is a woman, and she 
points to the palace and would lead him on, . . Mind, he 
does not look at her . . . but those wonderful eyes—for 
they are wonderful eyes of his—are raised beyond, to the 
dazzling light, on the castle’stopmost pinnacle. . . . Good 
heavens! @onny, what is the matter?” And he stopped abruptly 
—stopped, and looked in amazement at Constance, who had 
risen from her seat; her face was white, her hands were tightly 
clasped, and she was leaning forward, lips apart, her whole 
soul in her eyes, listening to him in rapt wonder. Simple as 
his language had been, it had served to conjure up the picture 
to her mind’s eye-—the very picture she and Gerard had planned 
and talked over together in the old days gone by. 

“Nothing is the matter, nothing, only go on!” she cried 
earnestly, and she sat down again with a sigh, and fixed her 
look upon the wall once more, where Mr. Harcourt had, in his 
homely but graphic words, seemed to place the picture before 
her. 

The apell, however, was broken. He could not proceed, 

Lady Laws, who had sat playing with her fan, an amused 
listener, now struck in— 

“Well done, Charles! Really, your description does your 
powers of observation great credit. But you must finish by 
telling us the meaning, please.” 

“The meaning! Oh! I should say it might have several. 
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meanings. Say the story of his own life, for instance. Now, 
that’s just what I take it to be. Roy's life—struggling 
on for fame. Well, he’s’ a first-rate young fellow, and 
right glad T am we went to see him! We'll have him 
at the Hall some day, and let bygones be bygones. I say, 
if any man can be a gentleman who wasn't born one, that young 
Roy is; and Lady Gertrude Manvers, or Lady Anybody else, 
may be glad and proud to marry him. By George, they may!” 

“ In-deed, Charles, dear?” drawled Lady Laws, in her most 
insinuating tones ; and, totally unconscious of any effect his 
words were likely to produce, the Squire, having said his say, 
picked up his newspaper, and his attention was at once riveted 
thereon. 

But Constance had again risen. With flushed face and quiver- 
ing lips she approached her father, and flang her arms about his 
neck and kissed him, and then, with a stifled sob, fled from the 
room. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


ONCE more, my friends, who have borne with me thus far, I must. 
speak to you as the Gloire de Dijon rose. 

It is as though I had been singing you a song; sometimes the- 
old air with which I started may have lost itself in many and 
various turns and cadences, but again I return to the old 


theme. 
. . 7 . > 


May, sweet May, which the poets have sung of so musically, 
but which the painters have failed to paint because they cannot. 
put on to their canvas the song of the birds or the fresh breath 
of the spring-time—sweet May has come in her young beauty 
and tapped with her rosy fingers at the boudoire-window where 
I stand; and the window at her bidding is opened wide, and the 
balmy air floats in and plays among my leaves and the bude I 
had feared would never bloom, and I feel revived. For alien. 
hands have tended me in my darling’s absence—hands with 
which the heart was not; but there is still the germ of lifein the 
poor rose, and the love and tenderness of my darling mistress. 
may yet restore me to my place in the flower-world..__. 

The Squire and Constance returned to the Hall, but Lady. 
Laws remained behind in town—in that world which she loved 
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possible her old outward life, occupying her old rooms, and 
going and coming as of yore. But the spirit seemed dead 
within her, and the sad, weary look was ever in her eyes. She 
would often sit by her window, gazing absently across the park, 
and the soft, balmy air, laden with sweet odours, would come in 
and kiss her cheek, and I loved it for so doing; and it would 
speak to me of opening leaves and blossoms—of the sweetness 
of the hawthorn hedges and the cowslips in the meadow, and I 
prayed that it might so speak to her. But to her, alas! it had no 
voice, because in her heart the responsive chord was dead, 

One morning, with the earliest dawn, I thought the birds sang 
out more joyously, and the sun shone in more warmly, and all 
nature appeared more bright and gay than on any day before. 
Almost I wished it were not so, that my darling might sleep 
on—for what could be this joyousness but as a discord to her 
mind ? 

I listened for her stirring, and soon, quite soon, she came, 
There were letters and papers on the table at my side, but she 
brushed them away, and leaned across the table and spoke, or 
seemed to speak, these thoughts aloud: “Oh, the weary, 
weary days of springtime, when all things are glad but I! 
Year after year it is the same ; my spring is past, no fresh spring 
can ever dayn on me, for each that comes but makes me sadder. 


I have no place in all God’s world. . . . No duty to fulfil. 
Some hard task that took me from myself might serve to bring 
forgetfulness; but there is none. . . . No one to whom! 


can do good. My father? He has his pleasures and his life, 
far, far apart from mine. My aunt?” And a ghost of a amile 
flitted across her face at the thought that she could in any way 
be necessary to Lady Laws. “There is you, my rose! Ay, 
but for my timely return now, you would have drooped and 
died. . . . What is life—human life—that we should desire 
it? An hour of happiness and years of dull, aching pain. . . . 
But a rose’s lifef Ah! that is different. Rose, you will not 
reproach me for giving you back your life?” 

But presently she drew her letters towards her, and com- 
menced reading them in her usual listless way. Among them 
was a newspaper addressed in the long-looped, sloping characters 
she knew so well —her aunt's. She amiled as she unfolded the 
Court Journal, and laid it on her knee. 

Just then, a little lark, soaring up into the blue vault of 
heaven, sang out as though its bird-heart would burst with song 
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and joy. Constance had raised her head, and watched it dis- 
appear—a small black speck in the deep, dazzling blue. Her 
eyes then fell upon the paper, and there was a cross in pencil 
on the page beside the following announcement, which she 
read— 

“A marriage is arranged, and will shortly take place between 
his Grace the Duke of and Lady Gertrude Manvers.” 

Two lines. That was all. 

She sat so long, so still, you might have thought she slept. 

Presently a sound smote on her ear; she rose and walked to 
the window, whence it came. Again it was the lark; and this 
time she listened to the sound. 

“Did ever lark sing so sweet a song?” she thought. And 
then the breeze, with the hawthorn-laden odours, came in and 
kissed her, and she thought: “ Oh, the fresh loveliness of spring ! 
Rose, I shall go and gather some of the fair may-blossom by- 
and-by, and will make a garland of it to place about your roots; 
it shall cheer you until your flowers come again with health and 
strength.” 

Ah, my darling! Go forth once more out into the joyous 
sunshine of your life; go forth and gather the sweet May—for 
it means Hope / 

And then she opened her piano—eo long untouched now— 
and after running her fingers vaguely over the keys, she paused 
an instant, and thought: “Can I—can I sing it once again?” 
And in a sweet, low voice, scarcely above her breath at first, but 
gradually gaining confidence, and force, and pathos, as she 


proceeded, she sang the following song :— 


“ Always the same to thee, 
Whate’er thy mood may be, 
E’en though thou change to me, 

I will be true— 
True te the promise mada, 
And to the words we said, 
When hand in hand we bade 

Each other adieu ! 


“ Though the world cast on thee 
Seorn and contumely, 

All through adversity 

I will be true; 

Or though fate raise thy lot, 
Se that thou know'st me not, 
Though by thee quite forgot, 
Still I'l be trae! 
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** Always the same to thee— 
Oh, have like faith in me! 
O’erlook the faults in me, 

And do not rue, 
Always the same to thee— 
Oh, be the same to me! 
Till life shall cease to be, 

Let us be true!” 


She sang it longingly, piteously—so pathetically, that it 
seemed to her almost impossible that there should not come some 
answer to her prayer. In the old library days Gerard and she 
had composed the little song together, but he had never heard 
her sing it. Would he ever do so? And then a smile of 
ineffable sweetness chased the sadness from her face. “ It must 
reach him!” she thought. “Some day he will tell me that he 
knew my heart cried out to him.” 

And Constance descended to the breakfast-parlour, uncon- 
sciously bearing the newspaper in her hand. The Squire was 
already there. 

“Well, Conny,” he exclaimed, as she kissed him, “you are 
rather late, so I have read my letters. There are not many. 
Here is one from Aunt Hilda you can see. But get your 
breakfast first, child, for it will keep till then.” 

He threw it across the table. The writing was her aunt's 
unmistakabl#, but somehow the characters struck Constance as 
less unsympathetic than usual, and she longed to read it, but 
resisted with a sigh that was not born of pain—and she felt a 
strange wonder in her mind. 

After all, the sun was shining brightly, and the birds were 
singing, and the scent of the roses from the open windows was 
wafted towards her—might not these account for the new 
sensations she was experiencing ! 

“Papa,” she said, suddenly, “I should like a long ride with 
you this morning; will you take me? The day is so fine, I 
feel longing for a gallop in the open. May I go, dear?” 

“Why, of course you may, Conny! Haven't I asked you over 
and over again to go with me? Yes; it is splendid weather for 
the country. There has been a wonderful succession of fine 
days lately.” 

“ But none like this!” she exclaimed, confidently. 

“You must be dreaming, child! For a week nearly it has 
been the same, day after day; but I think you can't have been 
feeling well, or something.” 
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“ Have you finished breakfast, papa ?” 

“Yes; so I'll go round to the stables, and see about the 

* horses. In the meantime, read Aunt Hilda's letter.” 

But she did not notice the curiously significant look he gave 
her as she took the envelope in her hand, and he had no sooner 
left the room than she bore it swiftly to her own to read it by 
my side. 

I will not give the whole of that letter here. There was 
much in it that would jar upon you; but some made Constance 
weep. 

mt have been very gay,” she wrote, “and do not think of 
returning to the country just at present, for the season is still at 
its height; so I will tell you the latest news, which Constance 
will see confirmed in the Court Journal. It has ended in an 
engagement between the Duke of and Lady Gertrude 
Manvers. I have always said it would; his attentions have been 
most marked all the season; but somehow that rumour got 
afloat about her and Mr. Roy, and it was believed by most of 
the fashionable world that the Earl favoured it. I feigned to go 
with the majority and believe it too. Now I know the feeling 
between those two to have been purely Platonic. I have met 
Mr. Roy frequently in society since you left, and am convinced 
there was nothing more in it than friendship. He has been 
rallied on the subject too, I am aware. I gave him your message 
—namely, that you would be glad to see him at the Hall on the 
first day that he could fix upon, but could obtain no answer 
beyond an expression of thanks. If you really desire his 
company it will be necessary'to write to him yourself direct ; 
unless you depute dear Constance to be your amanuensia, which 
no doubt would be equally, if not more, efficacious, and you 
would ensure a reply. I am more and more charmed with dear 
Baron X——~—, every day; it was strange you could not see his 
wonderfally fine qualities, but then . . . &o.” — And so the 
letter proceeded on to other topics. 

And as I have said, Constance wept.’ She wept because her 
eyes were opened, and she knew that secretly within her heart 
had lurked the aan of that noxious —_ called “doubt.” 
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When luncheon was nearly over, Dr. Cairns came in. He 
declined to join them, but said, with one of his keen, brow-bent 
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glances fixed on Constance, “I came, because I wished to know 
how my patient is going on.” 

“I did not know I was your patient, doctor!” 

“Possibly not. I have seen you exactly twice since your 
return to England, simply to study your case from my own 
observation ; to-day, I have come to prescribe. We'll have a 
little private talk presently, with the Squire’s permission,” 

“ By all means, doctor. Conny hasn’t been as I should like 
to see her, ever since we got back here. But she’s better to- 
day. Of course, J don’t know how it is at all, but she’s certainly 
brighter and better to-day. Just have a good talk to her—she 
says ‘it’s the weather!’” and the Squire laughed. “ Women 
always set everything down to the weather, and we poor fools 
have to humour them, Well, I'll be in my study—my afternoon 
nap, you know, doctor—you'll look in there before you leave!” 
and, with a nod, he departed. 

Constance rose and walked to the window, and the doctor sat 
looking at her from time to time, with a half-amused smile on his 
face. 

“ Now, what is it all about?” he inquired, in a rallying voice, 
approaching her. “This is the first ééte-d-téte I have been able 
to procure since your return, and you do not seem to desire it 
by any means. Have I offended you?” 

“Coald such a thing be possible?” she asked, with a ring of 
pathos in her voice, 

“I hope not possible. Still, what am I to understand? You 
avoid me—most pertinaciously avoid me, my dear—when, of 
all people, Iam at this time the most able to do you good. 
You are ill, and yet you seek not the physician!” 

“I am not ill—as you think.” 

“ You almost tempt me to say, I could be as the ‘ physician to 
your soul,’ in thie case. Let me tell you, I do not think you 
are acting either wisely or well. How long have you been in 

England?” 

“ About ten days, I think.” 

“ And in all that time—I must speak plainly—you have had 
no communication in any way with Gerard Roy ?” 

There was intense stillness for a minute, and then she said 
softly, and ina whisper, “ None.” 

“ And why?” 

She was still turned away from him; he could not see her 
face, and he did not attempt to do so; but he placed his hand 
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kindly upon her shoulders as he stood, and simply, repeated his 
, question, “ Why?” 

' Then suddenly she ‘confronted him, and ctied : “And you, 
who have known everything, can ask me why! Do not you 
know the rumours that. were afloat. ere I left, England? And 
when, I returned, were not they the first to reach my ears 
again ?” 

“But—you did, not, believe them ?”, asked the doctor, with 
slow eraphasis, 

“No, perhaps not, But tore raised, just sufficient doubt 
within my heart to make me wait—wait . . ., and hope,” 
she added. 

“And you did not think that, this waiting was: siraply. killing 
you?” 

“T did not care,” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear! If we could but ‘be a little truer to 
ourselyes, to the dictates of our hearts, how, much misery we 
might. spare ourselves and. othera! For God’s sake let this 
misunderstanding cease. Give me a line to bear to him—a 
word—-anything. He knows you have avoided me, who haye 
been the friend of both. What interpretation, think you, might 
he put upon it ?” 

Constance was trembling now all over. 

He tore a leaf from’ his pocket-book, and handed it to her 
with a pencil. 

“ Write!” he said, imperatively. 

She took the paper, and wrote on it the one wank “Come!? 

He kissed her hand. and left;her, re aie asi 

+ . 

“T've seen my mea mare cried Dr, Cairna, a 
the study, and thus ruthlessly awakening Mr. Harcourt, 

_ “ Patient? patient? Oh, ah! I know,” and he rose and 
stretched himself; and then, “ What are you going to do for 
her?” he asked, with:s curious twinkle in his even, | 

“If possible, I hope to send my prescription down, from 
London to-morrow.” 

“Eh?” 

“I can send an assistant down to-morrow, sir, who shall effect 

a complete cure. My dear Mr, Harcourt,” he continued, 
grasping warmly his old friend’s hand, “I see you guess how it 
is as well as I do, and I can tell. you more, . Your daughter and 
Gerard Roy have never forgotten one another. Neither can be 
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happy apart. I'll despatch the young fellow by afternoon train 
from London to-morrow. Give them your blessing and I 
congratulate you with all my heart.” 

“Ay, doctor, I'd begun to suspect how it was—only this 
morning though, only this morning! I want to see Conny 
happy, poor child, and hang it, I'll do all I can to make her so! 
The past’s forgotten, doctor—all wiped out. Send ‘him 
down, and I'll warrant I give him a hearty welcome .. . 
and... and. . . he shall have Conny with all my 
heart—” and the Squire’s voice grew husky at the finish. 

“Then I have your permission to set things right between 
them? Thank you, sir, for it will be one of the best days’ work 
I ever did. Now listen to my plan. You send—or go yourself, 
which would be best—to meet the down train to-morrow 
evening, I'll lay any odds Mr. Roy will arrive by it. You've 
no more to do, nor I—it’s my prescription, you know; we'll 
leave the result to nature. Good-bye, good-bye! No thanks,” 
he cried, laughing, as he jumped into his dog-cart at the Hall 
door, whither the Squire had accompanied him. His face was 
beaming with exultation, and he waved his hat as he drove off 
in triamph. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


ConsTANCE fled up the stairs to her room as soon as her friend 
had gone, and came to me, and cried, “Oh, Rose——1!” and 
there she stopped. No words would come. A wave of 
happiness was passing over her of such intensity that it paralysed 
her words, almost her very thoughts. 

She sat with folded hands and looked at me, and the happy 
tears were swimming in her eyes. For long she sat thus, and 
when the dinner-hour approached she rose and dressed herself 
in a robe of creamy white, high-necked, long-dleeved, but at 
the wrists and neck were ruffles of most costly lace, and jewels 
sparkled here and there. , 

She descended, and went into her father’s study to call him 
to the dining-room. She approached him shyly, and when he 
saw her he laughed, and touching her rich robe, said, with « 
merry twinkle— 

“He can't come to-night. It isti’t possible that he can come 
to-night, my dear.” 
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She blushed, and placed her hand upon his mouth, and the 

‘Squire understood—understood her, as perhaps ,he had never 
* done in all their lives before. And he was silent on the one 
subject on which each was most deeply thinking, and so the 
event to come off on thé morrow was never once mentioned 
between them. 

The hours wore on, the next day dawned and waned, and 
Constance noted not of time, but lived in a happy dreamland of 
her own. 

As she was dressed the night before, so this night was she 
dressed; but in the place of jewels, sweet may-blossom nestled 
in her breast and hair. 

She dinedalone. Her father had driven in to Bycester. She 
was not to wait for his return, was the order left, and when the 
ordeal of the meal was over she escaped up to her room, and 
decked it with the hawthorn blossom she had gathered in the 
afternoon. 

The window was wide open, and, leaning against the side, she 
listened for every sound, and watched the sun set and the glow- 
ing tints grow fainter and more faint. 

Presently she hears a sound ; at first obscure, then distinctly 
that of wheels approaching nearer and more near, a grating on 
the gravel and then a sudden stop. 

Scarcely can she breathe for the intensity with which her every 
nerve is strained. Next, voices in the hall—her father’s and 
another's; then steps on the stairs—eteps silent, as of one only 
coming onward . . . close . . . a@ pause! 

Her eyes, het send, axe cokeguisuind on tha akon. The handle 
turns, and in another moment Gerard is before her. 

With an irrepressible cry of joy she starts forward to meet 
him, and is clasped close within his arms, 

“Oh, my love,my love . . .. at last!” he murmars, as their 
lips meet, 

“I could die now, Gerard,” she whispers, as she lies hack 
and gazes into his face with the calm, restful look a child might 
wear who, after some painful illness, already sees heaven's gates 


open, and hears the angels’ song. 
“ Yes,” is all he answers; but she knows he understands. 
- + a » * 





A long time passed—at least it seemed to me. _ Al nature 
was ao still. 
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But by-and-by the silent stars appeared, and then the silver 
moon shone out in all her full-blown beauty, and sent her beams 
into the chamber where those two together stood. And as they 
gazed up into her unknown realm, the same thoughts stirred 
the soul of each, as each form was transfigured by the mystic 
. light. 

Their eyes met again, and Constance disengaged herself, and 
said— 

“ Gerard, let us speak and prove this is reality, and no wild, 
enchanted dream. But—will speaking break the spell?” 

“No; for it is indeed no dream, my darling. See, I am here 
beside you, and here is your dear hand in mine, Let me kiss 
your lips again. And here is some hawthorn fallen from your 

hair!” 

“Ah, the sweet may-blossom that spoke to me of hopel 
Gerard, I knew this day would come . . . I knew so well, and 
yet—and yet ... the road to it seemed a very wilderness, so 
dreary and so long! We have reached it by two different 
ways. Where you have trodden, dear, fair flowers have 
aprung and jewelled all the path. The perfume of them war 
80 sweet it even reached and gladdened me, and lured me 
on.” 

“T'was your soul echoing in mine, my darling, that bade 
those flowers come forth. You sighed, and thought great 
' thoughts, and wept; and I wrought out your thouglits and | 
sighs in works—so far as in me lay,” he answered, as he stroked 
her hair, and again a silerice fell. 

* . * * * 

“Come, good people!” cried a loud, cheery voice outside, 
some time afterwards, and the door opened to admit the 

uire. 
om What? All in the dark, or rather in the moonlight! Why, 
Romeo and Juliet were nothing to you! Do you know it is 
midnight? Now don’t be foolish, child,” he said, as Constance 
came.close up to him, and put both her arms about his neck, and 
kissed him, with smiling lips and tearful eyes. “There, there, 
it’s all right, Conny! But just think what we shall have 
to aay to Aunt Hilda. I'll be hanged ifI know! What? a 
wedding *to come off, and Aunt Hilda not have a finger in 
the pie!” 

“I think, sir, Aunt Hilda will not object,” put in Roy, 
smilingly. 
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“No; not if she had had to do with it, but——” 
“ Ah, well! Mr. Harcourt, she has been very kind, and... 
polite to me, I assure you, and I think I may say she will not 
object.” 

d Very well. Have it out with her yourselves, that’s all; [ll 
not undertake the responsibility. She thinks she manages 
every one, you know.” 

“ If she has a fancy to claim any management in this case, she 
may and welcome so far as I... we are concerned, Mr. 
Harcourt. Is not it so?” answered Roy, laughingly appealing 
to Constance, who assented, and he continued, “I can run up to 
town and tell her, if you desire it.” 

“ Capital! that would put all right,” said Mr. Harcourt. 

But Constance’s eyes sought Gerard’s and told a differsnt 
tale. “I will write to Aunt Hilda myself to-morrow,” she suid, 
and the Squire laughed at the decision expressed in her tones, 
and holding out a hand to each, exclaimed, “'To be sure you 


can! And if she isn’t pleased—what odds? For once we will 


defy her. ‘All’s well that ends well’—old Shakespeare said that 
long ago,and with all your fine-sounding modern poetry you can’t 
come up to him. Good-night, Conny. And, Roy, come to my 
study, let’s have a smoke; it’s years since I lit a weed, but, hang 
it all, we'll smoke the pipe of peace to-night!” 


* . \* e * 


And in the bright dawn of her new-found happiness my 


darling did not forget her rose-tree. 


It was destined that I should take part in ‘yet another scone. 
Let me speak of it for a moment before I say good-bye. 

Constance, with Gerard’s assistance, had curried down the 
Gloire de, Dijon rose, and placed it on the lawn i in, front of fo 
Hall. Together they thought they had discovered the reason 
why I did not thrive. I had not sufficient space; they. w 7m 







plant me in a larger tlower-pot, where my roots would. he ° 


more scope ; and with light, joyous laughter and loving ‘ 
they proceeded with their kind task. by teat": 


The, sun was shining bright and warm, and birds 
forth their gayest songs, and the cde Sad cg 
music to the scene. A long, low: : 
house, on which early roses. bloomed; 
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Their kindly work completed, Constance, looking at me,. 
said: “Rose, live and be happy, now that all your cares are 
ended! Ah, Gerard! what should I have done without my 
rose? Had it the gift of speech there is not a thought of my 
heart it could not tell you: and it could talk to me—nay, do 
not smile, for at least it seemed to answer me, and with far 
more sympathy than any human being could have had.” 

He took her hands in his, and as he stroked them his eyes 
rested for a moment on a broad gold ring, the only one she 
wore. 

“T had that made in Rome,” she said, “and it has never left 
my finger since. Read what is written, Gerard.” 

And he drew it off and saw the words “ Che sara sara!” in 
Roman characters, engraved inside. 

His eyes dwelt thoughtfully for a few moments on the finger” 
as he replaced the ring. Hers followed his, and then all at 
once she started and grew pale. 

“What is it, darling?” 

“Oh, Gerard, it is that all the Past comes back te me! The: 
ring I wore, which none but you had right to place there—it 
seemed such mockery to wear it—I took it off and laid it there, 
there among the mosses at my rose-tree’s roots, I had forgotten 
it completely. But now the memory of it rises like a ghost 
from out of the dreadful Past. Do not let me see it!” and she 
clung to him trembling. 

“Oh, Constance, let rather the remembrance of our first 
meetings, the budding and flowering of our first love, which 
never changed, fill our hearts to-day. Look upward, see the: 
blue heaven above us, calm, serene, and cloudless—happy 
augury of our future life!” 

She gazed up into the blinding blue, then nestled to him, 
closing her eyes, and whispering, with a happy laugh, “Ah! it 
is #0 bright and dazzling I cannot even look.” 

And when she opened her eyes again, Gerard was holding” 
out a small, bright, golden ring, which glistened in the morning” 
sun. “What does it say to you, Constance f” 

“Tt says you would bind me still closer to you, Gerard, with 
that little golden fetter.” 

She reached forward, caught his hand, and kissed the ring,. 
while he pressed her, oh, how fondly! to his heart. 

~The summer and the sunshine of life were breaking upott 
them while they stood in loving embrace, and deep within the: 
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heart of each the joy-bells rang a glorious peal of blissful 
melody. 

Shall we leave them here? The curtain rising upon a bright 
future, where love shall reign without a rival, despite the cruel 
wrong which lies buried for ever “UNDER THE ROSE!” 
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BAILEY DENTON, C.E. 


Mr. BarLey DENTON is the second son of the late Mr. Samuel 
Denton, of Gray’s Inn. Though the energies of his life have 
been devoted principally to agriculture, he was born in London 
—on the 26th of November, 1814. On leaving school he was 
articled, in 1830, to a land and enclosure surveyor. In the 
course of his duties he was concerned in the enclosure of Rock- 
ingham Forest, and of numerous commons and open fields in 
Cambridgeshire, Hertfordshire, and Bedfordshire. His business 
connection with landed property developed in him an inherent 
interest in agricultural matters, which led him to publish, in the 
year 1842, a letter entitled, “What can be Done for British 
Agriculture?” Thitrtetter was addressed tothe late Mr. Pusey, 
then one of the Members of Parliament for Berkshire. It 
advocated the systematic under-drainage of wet lands, the 
formation of water-shed districts for the conservancy of rivers 
and outfalls, and the utilisation of the liquid refuse of towns, as 
measures essential to the increase in the production of this 
country. As can be at once seen, the subjects dealt with were 
of an important and comprehensive character, more within the 
province of the engineer than the land agent, and certainly not 
to be expected from the pen of a young man of twenty-eight. 
The natural bent of Mr. Denton's mind waa, however, more 
towards engineering than to the profession he had adopted, and 
he developed naturally, and perhaps insensibly, into the 
engineer, 

In the year following the publication of his first letter, an 
article written by Mr. Denton, entitled “ Drainage,” and advo- 
cating the same objects, appeared in the Westminster Review. 
These two essays attracted much attention, and interest began 
to be manifested in the subjects of which they treated. Enoou- 
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raged by the success of his efforts, he placed in the hands of Mr. 
Pusey, in 1844, a Bill for the amendment of that gentleman's 
Act, which had been framed for the purpose of enabling the 
owners of settled estates to drain their lands by means of money 
raised by mortgage. The principle advocated was a new one, 
but in spite of its palpable advantages, the Bill met with 
opposition from Sir Frederick Thesiger (afterwards Lord 
Chelmsford), who was then the Solicitor-General. It was 
therefore withdrawn, upon the understanding that it should be 
introduced into the House of Lords after evidence had been 
taken by a Committee. The soundness of the principle was, 
however, soon recognised, as Sir Robert Peel's Government 
adopted it in the Public Moneys Drainage Act of 1846, which 
Act proved the forertmner of several land measures having the 
same basis. 

Mr. Denton’s efforts in this direction did not terminate with 
the passage of the first Drainage Act, for up to the present time, 
and in the midst of other important duties, he has always sought 
to promote measures having for their object the permanent 
improvement of agricultural property. 7 

In 1860, aided by Sir Henry Vavasour, Lord Romney, and’ 
others, he called ‘a public meeting in London to consider the 
subject of improved outfalls and arterial drainage. The 
Drainage Act of 1861 was the outcome of the agitation thus 
originated. 

Allied subjects to which he gave early attention were the 
supply of water to small towns, villages, and farmateads by 
storage, and the sewerage of towns and villages. We tome 
now to a fresh stage in Mr. Bailey Denton’s career. Whit’ to’ 
do with the sewage of large towns is the most difficult’ social 
problem of the day, and is one that engineers are now trying to 
solve. When systems of sewerage were first developed, nothing 
seemed more easy or more natural than for the outfall 4s bi thes 
a river. Whenever there has been a difficulty in getting rid of 
anything, from a dead dog to the sewage of a town of 100,000 
people, the first impulse has always béen to put it into the’ 
a time, but presently it was ‘noticed that the fish were not so 
plentiful as formerly; then that they were not to be found at all,’ 
except a few dead ones, that had perished in a mysteri 
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and women as well as fish. The course to be pursued under 
the circumstances was difficult to discover. The thoughts of 
those engaged upon the subject soon reverted to Nature's 
original method of returning to the earth everything that 
came from the earth, and the question arose how that could be 
best effected. 

As far back as 1849 Mr. Denton had entered into competition 
with engineers who made the subject aspeciality. In that year 
designs were required for a system of sewerage for London, 
and 150 plans were submitted. Although not the victor in the 
competition, he took a very high position, his plan being placed 
second on the list. The first honours were awarded to the late 
Mr. McClean, the past President of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, Among the judges were Sir John Burgoyne, Mr, 
Robert Stephenson, and Mr. J. M. Rendell, with Sir Joseph W. 
Bazalgette, the present engineer for the Metropolitan Board of 
W orks, as classifier of the plans. Their report stated that “ Mr. 
Denton’s observations evince considerable practical discernment 
and knowledge of the subject.” In 1857 the Government 
referees, alluding to his plan, stated that the principles upon 
which it was based were in the main those adopted (and since 
carried out) by the Metropolitan Board of Works. In this 
design Mr. Denton pointed out the possibility of conveying the 
sewage of the Metropolis, from outlets at Barking and Crossness, 
through the riverside marshes to Sea Reach. Facilities, he 
pointed out, would thus be provided for applying the sewage to 
those marshes in a way to relieve the Thames. of matter which 
is now being deposited in it to the injury of navigation. The 
outlets he proposed at Barking and Crossness were identical 
with those afterwards adopted by the Board of Works. 

In course of time the very objectionable practice of turning 
sewage into rivers grew into a serious evil, anda new method 
of finally disposing of it became necessary; various schemes 
were suggested, but the two which have met with most support 
are the intermittent filtration system and the irrigation farming 
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size to the town it is intended to relieve, and as land in the 
neighbourhood of large towns is valuable, it is sometimes difficult 
t obtain a suitable site forthe operations. My. Denton was led 
ly his agricultural experience to appreciate the views and 


oxperiments of Dr. Edward Frankiand on the powers of different: 


soils to purify dirty liquid by intermittent filtration througli 
them. Being directed by the Court of Chancery to provide a 
means of freeing the River Taff from the pollution caused by 
the sewage of Merthyr Tydfil, he adopted the process, with very 
satisfactory results, and has since applied it in many districts in 
England, in spite of the opposition to which it was subjected. 
irrigation farming has also its advocates and its opponents, the 
latter freely availing themselves of the blunders which have 
sumetimes been made in carrying it out. 

Mr. Denton’s advice on land drainage, town sewerage, and. 
sewage disposal, has been sought by various authorities beyond 
his own country. He has been consulted in France, Germany, 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Italy; and America. He is an 
honorary member of the Royal Agricultural Societies of Norway, 
Sweden, and Hanover, a Fellow of the Geological Society of 
England, and a magistrate for Herts, the county in which he 
resides. His numerous essays in the journals of the Royal 
Agricultural Society of England, the Institution of Civil 
Engineers (of which he has been a member and associate 
since 1848), and the Society of Arta, together with 
lectures given at the Royal Agricultural College of 
and at the School of Military Engineering, testify to the wide 
character of his practice, while the medals and prizes awarded 
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now out of print, 

‘The agricultural labourer, a person to whom @ great deal of 
attention has been paid of late years, has also come under the 
notice of Mr. Denton. His views the class were 
expressed soine time ago in a series of letters published in the 
Daily News, and repeated in a lecture delivered in Worcester- 
shire in 1877. As his opinions were based on experience gained 
in a period of thirty years, daring which time he had employed 
a large staff of men, thoy usturally bore mach weight. He 
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considers that practical advantages, alike to employers and 
employed, may be effected by technical teaching of children 
while at school in the common things of the farm. By this 
means he advocates that thought may be turned in a more 
useful channel than is at present the case in the minds of those 
who, hereafter, can only gain higher wages by giving their 
employers more profitable service. 


FREDERICK HENRY HENSHAW. 


Freperick Henry HENSHAW was born in Birmingham on 
December 11th, 1807. He received his first education at the 
Lancastrian School in Severn Street, and afterwards the 
Branch Grammar School, where he received his first lessons 
in drawing, and then at King Edward VI.’s foundation in 
New Street. Here he was fortunate in having for drawing 
master the well-known Mr. J. V. Barber. To this artist he 
was afterwards articled, and from him he received nearly all 
his instruction in art. Mr. Henshaw’s fellow-pupils at Mr. 
Barber's were Thomas Baker and Thomas Creswick, R.A, 
J. J. Hill, James Poole, and the eminent engravers, James 
Wilmore, A.R.A., Ed. Radclyffe, Joseph Goodyear, and. many 
others not unknown to fame. 

In 1826 Mr. Henshaw, then nineteen, went to London, and 
there studied the best examples of ancient and modern art at 
that time accessible. At this time some of the finest works 
since gathered into the National Gallery were being exhibited 
at Somerset House—Turner, Calcott, Constable, and others; 
these made such an impression on the young artist that. he 
could think of little else. On returning to Birmingham he 
spoke about the works of these great landscape painters 
with enthusiasm, but was told that he must learn to admire 
the so-called ancient masters, such as Claude, Poussin, and still 
later Wilson; but at this period he was so deeply inipressed 
with the greatness of Turver that he could not agree with all 
that his master then said. He has since learned to admire 
these great painters just as Mr. Barber wished him to do, but 
never lost his first ardent admiration for the works of 
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honour of being placed “on the line,” and was sold on the 
opening day. Thus encouraged, he continued to send paintings 
tv all the principal provincial exhibitions. He then visited 
Wales and Cumberland for the purpose of — studies and 
painting from nature. 

In 1828 he completed his articles with Mr. Barber, and in 
1829 he began to exhibit at the Royal Academy, the Society 
of British Artists, and other exhibitions. To the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of that year he sent four small landscapes, which 
were most favourably noticed by the London Press, and 
especially by the Times. He also sent the same number of 
paintings to the Society of British Artista, and before the close 
of ‘the Exhibition they were all sold. Colonel Berkeley, 
afterwards Lord Fitzhardinge, was one of the purchasers, and 
he subsequently invited Mr. Henshaw to Berkeley Castle, 
und commissioned him to paint any scenes in the neighbourhood 
which he — and which were most adapted to artistic 
treatment. 

In 1830 Mr. Hhiitabin exhibited a fine painting of Roslyn 
Castle at the Royal Academy, and spent the greater part of 
the year in London, during which time he received much 
attention from men of considerable eminence in art, and of 
high social position. One of these, Lord Radstock, was of 
especial use, for his lordship placed at Mr. Henshaw’s service 
the valuable collective series’ of sketches and pictures in 
his possession. Although Mr. Henshaw settled in Birmingham 
in 1833, he still sent his works to the London exhibitions, 
‘where he continued to attract attention, and to increase his 
reputation as one of the most successful and promising 
landscape painters of the time. During his stay in London 
he sketched in the neighbourhood of Richmond and Windsor 
and found a large number of purchasers for his works. 

In 1837 he visited the Continent, including France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and other countries, occupying two years in study 
and practice. At Paris he resided with Mr. J. Houston, B.8.A., 
and Mr. Marshall Claxton, and with these friends paid visite to 
the Louvre, where they were most diligent students. Mr. 
Henshaw also made a considerable number 
Meudon and other places on the Sei 
Switzerland by way of the Jura, and 
the following spring, ad 
indoors during the winter. 
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Mr. Edwin Clark, who afterwards became so eminent as an 
engineer, in connection with Robert Stephenson, and Mr, John 
Johnson, the architect, at that time travelling student of. the 
Royal Academy, since known as the arehitect of the Alexandra 
Palace and other important public buildings in London. Mr. 
Henshaw also made various excursions to Chamouni and the 
neighbourhood of Mont Blanc, walking to Aosta, and thence 
aacending St. Bernard, entirely encircling Mont Blane, and so 
returning to Geneva, 

In March, 1838, he set out on a walking journey to Italy, 
but gladly availed himself of the diligence in the passage over 
Mont Cenis. He visited Turin, Genoa, Piaa, Florence, and 
Rome, remaining in the Sacred City several months, Here he 
studied the great works of art, painting and sculpture, and 
#ketched all round the neighbourhood, including the Campagna, 
Tivoli, &c. While at Rome he made the acquaintance of Mr. 
«J. Stevens, who has since designed the Wellington Monument. 
He, with other well-known artista, accompanied Mr. Henshaw 
in his visits to Naples, and together they visited and sketched 
at Salerno, Amalfi, Poestum, Vesuvius, Capri, Ischia, and other 
famow: places, and most of the beautiful spots in these 
delightful and art-inspiring countries. From Naples, with Mr. 
Clark for companion, he went to Venice, and spent some time 
there, still sketching, and filling his portfolio with admirable 
reminiseences of the glorious Queen of the Adriatic. Then by 
way of Verona they visited the Italian lakes, crossed the 
Simplon, and passed down the valley of the Rhone, sketching 
all the way back to Geneva, doing the whole journey, about 
«ix hundred milea, on foot. 

Mr. Henshaw returned to England in 1840, and remained 
a year in London, and painted pictures from some of . his 
foreign sketches, exhibiting them in the London exhibitions 
with marked success. During his stay he had the great 
pleasure of eceing Turner at his work on his picture “The 
Fountain of Fallacy.” This was on varnishing day at. the 
British Inetitation, een See ate artista were, with 
himeelf, deeply interested in his proceedings, as it was 
nly on euch oecasions that it was possible to see Turner at 
‘work. 

In 1841 Mr. Henshaw returned to his native town, and 
resumed his practice of painting out of doors, in presence of 
the scenes he was dopicting. This excellent habit he kept np 
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to 1872, never spending less than the half of each year in this 
method of work. Thus all his pictures for exhibition ‘were 
actually painted from the ecenes themselves; during winter 
and spring the outdoor sketches being reserved for ‘his own 
studio, thus furnishing him with the -material for reference 
and future pictures. His chief object in thus keeping back his 
sketches has been that he should not, from depending upon 
studio work, lose any of the freshness or vigour of outdoor 
study. This accumulation of upwards of thirty years’ work 
from nature, and consisting very largely of oil sketches, 
used to hang round his own studio, and were only seen by his 
personal friends for many years. In 1869 the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists resolved to add oil sketches to thir 
Spring Exhibition; and Mr. Henshaw exhibited four of these 
sketches, which were immediately sold. The then Mayor, Mr. 
George Dixon, purchased one of these for presentation to the 
Public Art Gallery of the town. From this year Mr. Henshaw 
continued to send some of these remarkable sketches to the 
Spring Exhibition, where they have attracted much attention, 
and always commanded ready sales. 

The three years of 1841-8 were principally spent in work in 
the picturesque and sylvan county of Warwick—Shakespeare’s 
county. The chief place of his labours was, however, Pack- 
ington Park, in which ‘his early love for tree-painting was 
renewed. For the next twelve years Mr. Henshaw never failed 
to spend some part of the painting seagon in making studies 
of these fine forest trees. 

Many eminent artists have frequently urged upon Mr. 
Henshaw the desirability, from a professional point o 
his fixing his residence in London. ‘has 
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mountain, and the glade, have all contributed to the making of, 
that reputation which he has achieved. 

Mr. Henshaw still retains his keen insight and skilful 
cunning, which we trust he will long possess for the delight 
of all who love true art. 





SIR JAMES WATSON. 


Sirk James WATSON was born in Paisley, and educated at 
Paisley Grammar School, and then at Glasgow University. 
Soon afterwards he entered a mercantile house in Glasgow, 
where he acquired much commercial knowledge. From thence 
he passed into one of the private banks in the City, and for 
seven years acted as one of its principal officials. In 1823, while 
acting in this capacity, and a young man of twenty-two years 
of age, he showed his aptitude for public business by taking a 
prominent lead with Dr. Barclay, now Sheriff-Substitute of Perth, 
and a few others, in the formation of the Glasgow Mechanics’ 
Institution, and became its first chairman. This was, we 
believe, the first institution of the kind established in this 
country by the mechanics themselves, and the example was 
soon after followed in London by the rise of the London 
Mechanics’ Institution, under the presidency of the late Lord 
Brougham, and by other towns throughout the kingdom, An 
interesting sketch of the Glasgow Institution was given a few 
weeks ago by Sir James at the annual distribution of prizes, 
and published by the directors. In this sketch he strongly 
recommends the support of such institutions, as the best means 
of giving to our mechanics that technical instruction so much 
required at the present day. 

In 1828 he was called to an important position in one of 
the largest mercantile firms in the City, and in which he was 
distinguished for his ability and probity, and in 1832 went into 
business as an accountant. While practising as such it ap- 
peared to him that Glasgow was deficient in finding any centre 
by which money investments could be made satisfactorily, or 
afterwards disposed of. With the view of remedying this defect 
he added to his business the purchase and sale of the stocks and 
shares of joint stock companies, and thus became the first stock- 
broker in Glasgow. In a few years after a regular Stock Ex- 


change was formed, over which he presided for twenty-two 
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years, and by the manner in which the business was. transacted 
it gained a high place in public estimation. 

It is interesting to contrast ite beginning with its present 
position, numbering, as it now does, 109 members, occupying 
one of the finest buildings in the city, and in point of extent 
of business about equal to Liverpool, which is second only to 
London. On entering on their new premises about two 
years ago, a lunch was given by the members, at which a piece 
of plate was presented to Sir James in acknowledgment of his 
long and active exertions in favour of the Exchange. 

In 1835 the proposals for an Edinburgh and Glasgow and 
Glasgow and Ayrshire Railway were brought out, the first by 
Mr. Andrew Bannatyne and Sir James, then Mr. Watson, who 
were its first promoters, and the second by Mr. Dugald Banna- 
tyne and Mr. Watson, also its first promoters. These gentlemen, 
the Messrs. Bannatyne acting as solicitors, and Mr, Watson as 
secretary, with their committees, succeeded in the face of great 
opposition in ultimately carrying the Bills for the two lines 
through Parliament. Mr. Watson’s connection with them con- 
tinued for twelve months afterwards, and until the works were 
fully in operation. The opposition to the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow was particularly strong, the Company having to. fight 
against landowners of upwards of twelve miles, and a 
large body of influential canal proprietors, so little was the 
value of railways recognised in those days. Some of those, 
however, who were at first the greatest opponents became its 
greatest friends. The line has been of paramount importance 
to both cities. 

In 1845-6 the Highlands of Scotland were visited by a 
severe famine, owing to the failure of the potato crop, The 
sufferings of the peasantry, flocking down to the sea-shore, 
seeking shell-fish and seaweed, were intense, but noble efforts 
were made all over the kingdom, and in America, to relieve them. 
In pleading their cause the late Rev. Dr. Macleod was indefati- 
gable, both in England and Scotland. By his exertions, ably 
seconded by the committee, and by liberal from all 
quarters, these sufferings were relieved, and no occurred 
from starvation, as unfortunately afterwards took place during 
the famine in Ireland. 

‘ for young eaphat sal for adds GOA a a 
: for procuring employment for those driven by hunger to 
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and hundreds of both sexes from the West Highlands had 
employment provided for them, and a means of living secured.- 
Boats and nets, with expert fishermen from the east coast, were, 
on his suggestion, sent out to teach the people how to improve 
their mode of fishing, but it is much to be regretted that the 
habits of the population were such that little advantage was 
taken of these, and that after some months, during which the 
operations were carried on, the parties for whose benefit they 
were intended relapsed into their former habits. In conse- 
quence of the large number of persons coming to Glasgow in 
search of employment, and requiring to be temporarily housed, 
the propriety of establishing one or more model lodging-houses 
suggested itself to him at this time. He accordingly, in 1847, 
called a meeting of philanthropic citizens, when an Association 
was formed for the purpose, and to which the then Lord Provost 
Hastie, M.P., and the previous Lord Provost Lumsden, gave 
their hearty adherence. After several experiments on a com- 
paratively small scale, and with the aid of the late Provost 
Blackie and an influential committee, three model houses 
were gradually established, two for males and one for 
females. The first was opened in 1849, the second in 
1851, and the last in 1857. Lodgings were thus provided 
for 500 persons nightly, while by payment of 3d. per night 
a comfortable bed, fire and light, cooking apparatus, and 
the use of books and periodicals, were secured to each lodger. 
These proved eminently successful. Besides the good which 
had been effected it was found that the property of the 
Association, which had been chiefly built from £6,000 of loans, 
with advances from a bank, would, if realised, yield a large 
reversion. Accordingly, as the Corporation of the city, in 
carrying out their city improvement scheme, found that lodging- 
houses would be required for the displaced population, the com- 
mittee of the Association sold to them one of their houses, 
which, being old, the Corporation took down, building a new one 
in its stead, with all modern improvements. The remaining 
property is valued at not less than £18,000, subject to the debt of 
£6,000, As the Corporation have built seven new houses, and 
are thus meeting the wants of the floating population, the com- 
mittee considered it unnecessary to hold this property longer. 
By their original constitution they were bound, in the event of 
dissolution, to hand over the reversion, if any, to the Royal 
Infirmary. The committee considering that to realise the pro- 
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perty under the late depression of trade and hand the balance 
to the Infirmary would be to lessen the sum which must ulti- 
mately flow to it, they therefore gave the Infirmary directors the 
offer of handing over this valuable property to them, on their 
paying off the debt of £6,000. This they accepted, and have thus 
become possessed of a gift which, when realised, promises to 
give them a reversionary sum of £10,000 or £12,000. The 
property is in the meantime let so as to yield an adequate return 
for the advance, 

A strong resolution embodying the thanks of the Association 
was given to Sir James, and engrossed in the minutes, Provost 
Blackie had died some years previously. In 1848 a heavy blow 
was given to Glasgow and the West of Scotland by the bank- 
ruptcy of the Ayrshire Iron Company, with debts to the extert 
of £250,000 (which in those less speculative times was con- 
sidered a large amount), and not a shilling in its coffers with 
which to pay it. Sir James's services were called into requisi- 
tion on the winding-up of this concern, in which he was a 
shareholder. The whole affairs were in a state of utter confusion. 
Sir James was urgently requested by the shareholders to 
undertake the onerous duties of chairman of the Company, and 
succeeded, after the labour of four or five years, and with the 
assistance. of Dr. Anderson Kirkwood, the able legal adviser, in 
paying off the whole debts of the Company with interest. In 
writing of this, a contemporary says, “Mr. Watson's efforta, his 
patient industry, and commercial skill in connection with this 
insolvency, were greatly commended at the time; and as the 
affairs of the Company were in a state of the greatest confusion, 
it required more than ordinary tact and perseverance to place 
them on an intelligible and proper footing.” 

In 1863 he was elected a member of the Municipal Corpo- 
ration, under the presidency of the late Provost Blackie. 
Associated as they had been in the management of the lodging- 
houses, their attention had been frequently called to the 
wretched state of the lower parts of the town as regards house 
accommodation and over-crowding, and the necessity which 
existed of rooting out those dens of disease and vice. A few 
years previously Sir James had formed an association to buy up 
the Tontine Close and adjoining properties, which had been for 
long notorious as haunts of vice and crime. This movement 
was successful, and may be said tc have been the first step to- 
wards the subsequent city improvements. 
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Provost Blackie, with the aid of Mr. Carrick, the city architegt,. 
and Mr. Munro, Town Clerk, having adjusted preliminaries, 
applied for an Act of Parliament, authorising large portions of” 
the districts to be swept away, on its being shown to the satis- 
faction of the Sheriff that sufficient house accommodation had 
been provided for such a number of the population as had been 
displaced, The Act passed in 1865, and the same year Mr. 
Blackie retired from office. It then fell upon Sir James, as: 
chairman, and the committee who had been appointed, to put in 
operation the powers contained in this Bill. During his chair-- 
manship, which lasted for six years, the necessary operations 
were carried on with vigour, and in the face of great opposition, 
but the results of what has been done, in clearing the city of 
large portions of the worst descriptions of property, of ad- 
mitting fresh air, of inducing the erection of streets of work- 
men’s improved dwellings, and lessening the death-rate, are 
satisfactory. 

We may refer for particulars to the able and very interesting” 
paper read last session by him to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, and published by them. The example set by Glasgow 
has been followed by Edinburgh and Birmingham, and it is to be 
hoped will be followed by other towns throughout the kingdom. 

It is owing to this result that the Artisans’ Dwellings Bill was 
passed, an Act which has not as yet been put into operation to 
the extent it deserves. 

In 1871 Sir James was elected Lord Provost. During his 
Provostship he succeeded, with the aid of Mr. Dalglish, the 
member for the city, in inducing the Government to make a 
thorough reform in the post-office of the city, the business of 
which had got into great confusion, and in having it emancipated 
from the control of the Edinburgh office, under which it had 
been long placed. The result has been that the new arrange~ 
ments, so ably carried out by the postmaster, Mr. Richard 
Hobson, have been of the most satisfactory character. He further 
succeeded by his Parliamentary Bills Committee in enlarging 
the boundaries of the city, in placing the office of Town Clerk, 
which had been long a source of vexation to the Council, on an 
improved footing, in procuring more magistrates, and power to 
appoint a stipendiary magistrate, the duties of the magistracy — 
having become too burdensome, in securing for the city #2 





advantageous Tramway Act, and in so conducting the various 2 


business of the Corporation as to give general satisfaction. 
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At the termination of his office, in 1874, Her Majesty conferred 
.on him the honour of knighthood, in acknowledgment of his 
services. 

Since his retirement from the Provostehip he has filled the 
office of Dean of Guild and Chairman of the Merchants’ House. 
There are few public or philanthropic schemes in which he 
has not taken and does not now take an active part. Amongst 
these we may mention the lead he took in applying to the present 
‘Government to bring in the important measure, the Endowment 
of Scotland Institution Bill, giving authority to trustees on morti- 
fications, where the funds are lying dormant from inability to 
follow out the views of the testator, or where funds have been 
bequeathed for purposes now rendered unnecessary, to apply for 
powers to divert them to purposes of greater public utility, still 
keeping in view as far as possible the wishes of the testator. 
By this Bill, passed in 1878, and creditable alike to the Lord 
Advocate and Mr. Cross, a Royal Commission has been appointed 
to examine and report on all such cases. Sir James is a member 
of this Commission, which holds its sittings in Edinburgh. 

Mr. Gladstone, during his recent visit to Glasgow for the 
purpose of being installed as Lord Rector of the University, 
was, with Mrs. Gladstone, the guest of Sir James, a long- 
continued friendship having existed between them. Sir James 
is a Deputy-Lieutenant for Lanarkshire, a J.P. for Lanarkshire 
and Dumbartonshire, and a member of the Royal Geographical 
and other Societies. Surely there are few public men who have 
shown themselves more active and useful as citizens, or who 
have done more good in practical ways, than the subject of this 
sketch. In speaking of his life and work we have almost 
confined ourselves to mentioning bare facts, but they are of 
-such a character that, without any-comment, they at once carry 

with them the highest commendation. 
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WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


“Who would lose, 
Though full of pain, this intellectual being — 
Those thoughts that wander through eternity ?” 
MILTon. 
“TI long to talk with some old lover's ghost, 
Who died before the God of Love was born.” 
Donne. 

In the time of our youth, sitting alone by a winter fire, a warm,. 
full light filling the room, we read one of Hazlitt’s lectures. 
Circumstance, book, and mood were in harmony. It was the 
seventh lecture, on the literature of the age of Queen Elizabeth. 
We read of Lord Bacon, of Sir Thomas Brown, The passages- 
from them and the author's remarks roused and warmed the 
soul, We came to Jeremy Taylor. The author drew us more 
and more under his spell as he described the character of the 
writings of the great divine. “They are more like fine poetry,” 
he went on to say, “than any other: prose whatever—they are 
a choral song in praise of virtue, and a hymn to the Spirit of 
the universe.” We became transported. A passage followed 
from the “ Holy Dying ;” a second (a description of morning), 
on which the lecturer remarked, “ This passage puts one in 
mind of the rising dawn and kindling skies in one of Claude's. 
landscapes.” Then came the last—“In speaking of death, our 
author's style assumes the port and withering smile of the King 
of Terrors :"—here follow passages from Jeremy Taylor, and 
the conclusion came thus—*‘I, that wore a mitre, am now a 
little heap of dust.’ He who wrote in this manner also wore @ 
mitre, and is now a heap of dust; but when the name of 
Jeremy Taylor is no longer remembered with reverence, genius 
will have become a mockery, and virtue an empty shade.” 
That was an awakening moment! On these words Hazlitt 
took possession of our heart, which he had long assaulted, and 
he remains there until this hour. 
We can justify our subjection. Ebenezer Elliot acknowledged). 
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the same homage and inspiration received from Hazlitt; and in 
that paper, in the conclusion of, it, he is not exceptionally 
powerful, It is a good example of the style which brought 
back admiration for our elder writers, Hazlitt is the. prince of 
quoters, and his remarks are generally as fine as his author's. 

So stands the matter with us. Those who speak of Hazlitt 
speak in warmth. Their remarks have no calm, equal flow— 
they are infected by his passion, The minds who have studied 
him speak in their strength—there is no prattling of the pen 
when he is its theme. And yet we seem to stand apart from his 
warmest admirers. 

None we have heard, or read of, look on the man as we do. 
Was he the most melancholy wreck of era, as an eminent writer 
declares? Not unto us—not unto us! We behold him doing 
his life-work in eighteen short years—manhood was glowing 
youth in him, and he was radiant to the last. To us he was a 
Promethean life-giver. It is something to have him (in his 
books) all round us. 

It is a necessity of our admiration that no single sentence or 
act suffices to establish a permanent influence over us. We 
must make inquisition—we must know the man; not only what 
he has done in this or that—what he appears to be—but what 
he is. This we have done with others before, who have become 
mental or moral forces in our being. We do it now with 
Hazlitt. 

With us he has come to represent the Energy of Passion, 
This is shown in the sentences and manner which took us 
in thrall. As we further inquire, everything in him and of 
him partakes of it—it is throughout all his life. His life was 
one Passion. His love, his intercourse, his hate, his reading, his 
humour, his politics, his wit—all made but one Passion. 

Painting was a family instinct with the Hazlitts, and William 
possessed it. Painting was ever a passion with him; but his 
imagination and ambition exceeded the powers of his 
Titian, Lorraine, Rembrandt, were his idols, “ Jacob's Ladder” 
his ideal subject. At twenty-six he withdrew from a profession 
in which he could not excel. He turned to literature. Hazlitt’s 
writings are his life—they are part of the one Passion, 

He entered the unpromising field of metaphysics. He traversed 
the sympathies and impulses of ar He studied 
and endeavours in which it manifesto sy irve: 
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rise and progress of modern philosophy. Thence he entered.’ 
into national affairs, political and social, and weighed and 
measured those who manage and influence them—statesmen, 
orators, thinkers, writers. The rules of his native language 
came under his consideration by the way. Biography next had 
his attention. ‘ Then, after ten years’ dallying, he touched the 
Essay, which combines all his qualities, includes all his experi- 
ences, Henceforward we see the master of the Protean pen. 
The following eighteen years his works comprise poetry and 
the drama, personal conflicts, painting, stage criticism, out- 
pourings of love, travels, life, art, manners—all. 

His first volume, “The Principles of Human Action,” was his 
only dispassionate work. Therein he sounded the movements 
of the human mind, combating the creed of selfishness. He is 
fall of subtle reasoning; but through the dry, metaphysical 
style his poetic nature bursts forth—we see the promise of the 
various-coloured pencil of the future essayist. By a reference, 
we know he is under the charm of Wordsworth. He quotes 
Bacon. On reading Hartley, he feels like a dryad shut up in 
an old oak-tree, his “sides pressed hard, and bored with points 
of knotty inferences . . . without being able to catch a glimpse 
of the actual world without him.” The coming mental 
analyst and poetic critic is foretold in a note on the character 
of the French. He forgets not Shakespeare in this arid province 
of thought; Rousseau’s name and character he must pronounce, 
though it be in by-play; and in his most imaginative moments 
he has not excelled his picture of the triumph, the joy, the glory, 
of the “solitary thinker.” This little volume exhibits one of 
those mcn—one amongst the millions capable of great things— 
who coldly reasons, and calculates his position, and then works 
out his results with passion—one who will do all it is possible 
for him to do in the world—“ Though bold in action, and not 
easily turned from his purpose, Pizarro was slow in arriving at 
a decision.” Hence came a consistent life—Passion, intense, full 
of frailty, but Passion supreme. 

We have to speak of Hazlitt’s intensity on the very threshold 
of his literary purposes. Friends, alert to damn with faint praise, 
say that he had little reading, and wanted wide intellectual 
culture. Learning is comparative. Maybe he was not’ so 
widely read as Isaac D’Israeli,or as Leigh Hunt ; he had a larger 
range than Lamb; he certainly did not command the learning 
of Bayle. But what an opening of the gates of the dominion 
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of darkness to hear it asked of a man of power, “ What has 
he read?” And the question always comes from one of 
those rushlight souls who can never give you so much of an 

idea of a book as stands on its title-page—* What: has he 

read?” They want some other standard than that of a 

man. Why, the evidence of a man’s information, be it from 

reading or hearing, is shown in his speaking or writing); one 

would think, With all the charms that reading possesses 

it is necessary to read but few books to get the chief wisdom 

of the world. Intensity here is everything. However much 
we have descanted upon the Paradise of sweets that lies 

around us in our library, wisdom is in our midst, and is always 

known of her children. Intensity here is everything. A piercing, 

appropriative mind can be fully equipped, deeply instructed, by 

half-a-dozen volumes, and the stray wisdom which is ever 

coming te us.as human nature's daily food.* Do we ask of the 

greatest minds, “ What has he read?” Intensity here is every- 

thing. Hazlitt was widely, but, above all, closely read, 

Again, there is another species of friendly critics who consider 
they afford a judgment of Hazlitt by telling us what he is not— 
“ Ah, he might have been so much more!” Thisisa compliment, 
and no detraction. He has then had the quality of great minds to 
produce in us glorious expectations, created.in us great ambitions 
for him, Yes, who of us would not like Shakespeare to have 
done certain things, and Spenser, and Fielding, and Steele, and 
—Hazlitt ? 

We have thus no drooping, worn spirit, dealing in hackneyed 
phrase and trite illustration. There is nothing lukewarm in 
him ; no casual fruition, joyless, unendeared; he comes to his, 
subject ardent and prepared for all-its play, ready with breathing 
illustration, and language dipped in the woof of the rainbow. 
Intensity throughout. A thoroughly masculine mind; one that 
will break, not bend; through fateful casualties, indisposed to 
gather round it troops of friends, yet so self-centred that it will 
show us how, wanting these supports, a mancan bea man. It 
is nothing against, but adds to, this triumph of intellect, that it is. 
attached to positive and unrelenting enmity; the very style of 
the writer would make his enemies feel as though the prinoés of 
our literature were denouncing them; it qualifies uot, but 
enhances, our admiration that the poet's “ hate Sm OI 


* “The light of books is diffused very much abroad i the work m convertion, 
and at second-hand.”— On the Conduct of Life. 
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of acom,” was a dower Hazlitt obtained by his own endeavours, 
that all hands were raised against him because his own was. 
raised against all, that his bitter isolation was self-wrought. 
So much the more is the truth verified that the mind is its own 
place, so much the greater this supreme triumph of Passion, 

No phase of this Passion ever suffers eclipse or wane. He 
gave up painting, but he was always a painter—a thousand of 
his passages could only come from a painter's pen—it was. 
painting added to poetry that gave his soul its golden age—but, 
apart from this, he was always a painter; references to the art 
haunt every volume; he always held “ green, blue, red, and 
yellow, as the precious darlings of his eye.” In a picture he 
finds— 


**All earth can take or boaven can give,” 


The calm, bright evening, the green, promising fields, the 
abounding harvest, the magical effects of light, shade, and colour 
from the working elements, all that his soul yearns for or rejoices. 
in,he finds in the productions of his divorced art. And how he 
writes thereon! Ruskin has palpable elaboration; Hazlitt is 
unconscious, rapturous outburst. He throws himself into a 
picture with vehement delight, similar to that expressed in “On 
Going on a Journey”: “ From the point of yonder rolling cloud I 
plunge into my past being and revel there, as the sunburnt 
Indian plunges headlong into the wave that wafts him to his 
native shore.” The scene lives, the colours shine, the elements 
move, heat and cold breathe from the surface; the figures he 
notices are real men and women, they are creatures of flesh 
and blood—that lady’s skin has a texture of honeyed rich- 
ness, “her air is languid from a sense of pleasure;” they 
have soula, too; you surmise their thoughta, you feel their 
purpose; you can discern to a nicety “the expression in 
the English lady; it springs from her duties and her affeo- 
tions ;” you see in Kaffaelle’s “Elymas the Sorcerer ”—look 
at him closely, and note the painter's intuitive percep-- 
tion of character!—the most signal illustration of religious 
hypocrisy. He revelled to the last in Titian, Raffaelle, 
Rembrandt, Correggio, Giorgone, Poussin, Rubens, Vandyke,. 
Claude Lorraine, Salvator Rosa, and with Hogarth and other 
moderns had many a pleasantry. How he analysed their method,. 
dwelt on their persevering, imdustrious execution, “ where every 
touch appears conscious of its charge, emulous of truth, and. 
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where the painful artist has ‘so distinctly wrought that you 
might almost say his pictures thought’”! How he lingered on 
every detail of their particular productions—how he gloried in 
their every success! And why ?—we shall see in a moment. 
Oh, how he sunned himself in the trophies of that art! When he 
spoke of it, it seemed to him supernatural—ay, everythng— 
life, religion, heaven itself. As an object in nature “haying 
something Divine in it, which the heart owns and the 
imagination consecrates, the object in the picture preserves 
the same impression, absolute, unimpaired, stamped with all the 
truth of passion, the pride of the eye, and the charm of 
beauty.” 

No wonder, then, that Painting—and her sister Poetry, too, as 
we shall shortly see—gave him possession of the most fascinating” 
women, covered the waste of his life with imagination’s fairest 
tlowers—that some of the productions of his idols became to 
him presences which coloured his thoughts, cheered his mind, 
directed his pen. The Louvre was one of the spirits that 
peopled his life’s day-dream, and of all its treasures “A Man 
in Black,” by Titian, enthralled his soul so completely that in 
the gardens of the Tuileries he declared that the scene 
there and the “Man in Black” were the two things in Paris he 
liked best. ‘Titian’s. “St. Peter Martyr” was ever with him ; 
when he went to see it in Rome he lost nothing by his own 
previous vision of it—nay, seemed to gain nothing—content to 
say less of it than of other pictures—yet in all-sufficing words —*It 
fills the mind without an effort;” “Asa picture, it is the finest 
in the world; ” and (the Louvre again !), “ That, and the ‘Man” 
in the Louvre, are my standards of perfection.” And to mention 
only one more instance, which is a key to the whole matter, he 
held ever conspicuous in the gallery of his mind Poussta’s picture 
of the shepherds in the Vale of Tempe going out on a fine morning” 
of the spring, and coming to a tomb with this inscription—* Bt 
ego in Arcadia vixi!” (“1 also was an Arcadian !”) 

This picture—no, the sentence—he never tirés of repeating in 
his writings in a proud, hopeful tone. It expressed his all of 
ambition. He was ever at one with the triumphs of painting. 
His was epitaph of glory; the laurels of the heroes of the art 
rustled ronnd his head to hia latest hour. es ‘i 
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spoken of it as being interfused through his whole being, per- 
vading all his writings. It became blended with Poetry-- 


Painting and Poetry made part of this life-passion. Hence, 
when he lays bare the ambition of his soul, he says at one time, 
«If I could produce a head at all like Rembrandt in a yeaz, in 
my lifetime, it would be glory and felicity, and wealth and fame, 
enough for me!” At another time, “That other line in tho 


* Laodamia ’— 
‘Elysian beauty, melancholy grace '— 


I would as soon have written that line as have carved a Greek 
statue.” 

And when he came to frequent the Theatre, advanced in man- 
hood’s years though it was, he was all fire; his passion seized on 
the poetic forms that moved upon its stage ; his eye caught every 
gesture, all silence, and his ear each articulation, It is clear that 
he had a quickness of perception rarely equalled; a moment was 
a kingdom to him there. How he lauds the stage as the ruler of 
the passions, the refiner of manners, the minister—nay, the creator 
of virtue! “Wherever there isa playhouse the world will not go 
on amiss.” What sympathy he has with actors, in their profes- 
sional capacity and as citizens! Not so much has he with the 
audience. It is fair game for his raillery and satire. Has 
anything been more truly and bitterly said than this?—“I observe 
that the great puppets of the real stage, who themselves play a 
grand part, like to get into the boxes over the stage, where they 
see nothing from the proper point of view, but peep and pry into 
what is going on, like a magpie looking into a marrow-bone, 
This is just like them, So they look down upon human life, of 
which they are ignorant.” 

The stage is quite another thing. It is as good as an Auster- 
lite to him that he saw Kean in his first performance of 
Shylock, “when there were about a hundred people in the 
pit,” and that he gave the immediate decided note as to 
the great luminary that had risen upon the stage. How he 
followed the career of the tragedian with a jealous, loving 
eye, noting his rendering of every character, of every important 
passage in speech, soliloquy, or conversation! He glories in 
all the power and excellence of an actor; when Kean, as 
Richard, in his last struggle, after his sword is wrested from him, 
fought with the air; and on the record that when Garrick once 
played Lear, bis crown of straw came off, yet nobody laughed 
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or took the least notice, so much had he identified himself 

with the character—and on a hundred other incidental tests of 
power and genius. Actors thus come to mingle with all the 
realities of life and literature. From a critical Taidhhol of Field- 
ing’s “Tom Thumb” he glides into a rhapsody on the powers 
of Liston. One of the two or three things that he was proud 
of was his sketch of Millamant, from Congreve’s “ Way of the 
World.” Even to this he must attach some impersonator—* I 
would rather have seen Mrs. Abingdon’s Millamant than any 
Rosalind that ever appeared on the stage.” He cannot discourse 
on “The Spirit of Monarchy” but Kean and Young are made 
articles of politics, of course to the advantage of Kean, who “ has 
a heart in his bosom beating with human passion.”—All that the 
stage presented had his rapt attention and his admiration. The 
ballet had cunning witcheries, with its fair shapes and poetry of 
motion ; and singing could take his prisoned soul and lap it in 
Elysium ; these, too, blended with his thoughts and life. Look 
at his essay “On Criticism,” how he dashes aside to speak of 
songstresses, and of Catalini—“In singing the last verse of ‘ God 
save the King’ not long ago, her voice towered above the 
whole confused noise of the orchestra, like an eagle piercing the 
clouds, and poured ‘such sweet thunder’ through the ear as 
excited equal astonishment and rapture!” We do admire the 
dainty Ariel spirit of Hunt, but, oh, we must also have the 
robust, passionate Hazlitt, who should be the very pearl for 
actors’ regard and gratitude. “All the world’s a stage!” 
Hazlitt saw something more; to him the stage could be 
all the world. 

The chief vehicle of his writing came to be the Essay. His 
lectures are but essays; his dramatic criticisms are but frag- 
ments of essays. The Essay is a form of composition that 
stands by itself; it fills a somewhat similar place in prose 
to the sonnet in poetry—or it would be more correct to say 
that it has the fixed principle of the sonnet combined with the 
licence of the ode. The essay is the expression of one thought 
or one view of a subject; in form it varies—it may be terse 
and direct, or wanton and discursive; in length it points to 
brevity, but has no exact limit as to a line or page. With 
Hazlitt it was begot in enthusiasm, dashed off with no regard . 
to construction ; once his idea started, and you know wha 
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the associations with the subject, like the pig mentioned 
by Hunt, may go down “all manner of streets.” The title 
is one thing; the essay itself is many things—holding affinity 
strong or fanciful to the one thing. It is a creation fair but not 
immaculate—not shining through the cloudy rack of various 
thought “orbed and perfect as a star,” but as nebulous matter 
<lrawn round a first idea. Speaking of Genius and its powers. 
Hazlitt withdraws from his subject into nature’s sweetness and 
#olitude, and finishes with reading a delicious comedy in a country 
inn over coffee and bread-and-butter; he abruptly leaps from con- 
sidering England's painter-humourist to speak of Raffaelle’s 
cartoons, and, thereon, his imagination takes flight across the 
Channel, to the time when Art there “lifted up her head and 
was seated on her throne . . . There her votaries came and 
worshipped as in a temple. The crown she wore was brighter 
than that of kings.” He concludes “ Religious Hypocrisy” with 
a painter's criticism of “ Elymas the Sorcerer.” In Haziitt we have 
the abandon of the essay ; its nature with him is different to what 
it was to Bacon, Montaigne, Lamb, or Hunt; it is not something 
to calmly brood over, it slumbers not on the halcyon wave, it 
arouses the faculties; in his hand the thing becomes a trumpet. 
His own joy secures that of the reader, He has the open vision 
of our elder essayista, is watchful of all the doings of the every- 
dlay world, but he brings more subtle metaphysical aid to aacer- 
tain the workings of the inner mind of man and woman, and he 
adds a warmer colouring from painting, poetry, and the gay 
creations of fiction. In the charm, he himse!f counts for some- 
thing; he speaks of himself as if he was somebody whose 
ancomings and outgoings, observations and thoughts, were of first 
importance; the essays are full of personalities, as much as to 
say, “ You remember that and this; I was there and here.” In 
fact, the essays are a free embodiment in words of William 
Hazlitt, a delineation of his dauntless, vagrant, passionate 
nature, 

So was it with Books, and so was it with Nature, to which 
Books often blind us. All-comprehensive Passion embraced 
both, and never relaxed its force, but swept vehemently through 
all thinge— 

* Like to the Pontic Sea, 


Whose icy curreat aad compulsive course 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb.” 


Books, we might almost say, were more to Hazlitt than to 
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Lamb, although the latter was a pure book-spirit. Think of 
Hazlitt loving Richardson—relishing “ Sir Charles Grandison” #0 
much that he could say the effect of reading it “is like an 
increase of kindred.” There flashes forth the pure spirit of 
a lover of books! He takes the characters to his heart. He 
lectures on novelists, but does not treat them as a mere material 
of contract, to be paid for at a certain fixed price. The stars to 
him are not astronomical, they still speak the language of the 
soul; the novelists—that is, those he loves—are 
“ Serene creators of immortal things.” 


He ever repeats Gray, “ Be mine to read eternal romances of 
Marivaux and Crebillon!” The novelists and their charactors 
are with him always; his daily companions they are in his 
musings; he ever introduces them into his discourses. 

So is it with all Books, as we shall see—poetry, dramas, 
divinity, painting, comedy, tragedy, biography. But books did 
not chain him totown or city. His passion did not find its lair 
in a single small room, its food in a folio, its ample excursion 
in the busy street, as though it were but a change of reading, a 
chapter in one of the liveliest of books in the flesh. Thus was 
it with Lamb, who execrated what he called “the purposeless 
walks” of the country—who was (as said his friend, when 
imitating Pope in paying “divine compliments”) “the worst 
company in the world out of doors, because he’ is the best 
within.” 

Not so Hazlitt, Books, and the spiritual beings that live 
therein, possessed him, but did not fetter him. He could find 
enjoyment in the country; nay, he sought it. Winterslow 
was one of the dwelling-places of his passion. “Here I came 
fifteen years ago, a willing exile, and as I trod the lengthened 
greensward by the low woodside, repeated the old line— 


“*My mind to me a kingdom is,’ ” 


Satirist, humourist, metaphysician, critic, poetic dreamer, all 
find a home in this country spot. 

Nay, more than this, he is a changed man with this change 
of place. In London he is slow to move, he has the weak, de- 
jected air of an invalid, he lingers in bed, lingers over: his 
tea, reluctantly stirsabroad. In the country behold him another 
being! Heimmediately gains an elastic, energetic step, radiant, 
hopeful looks; a new spirit seems to have taken possession of 
him, and quickened his frame and all his faculties, with a brighter 
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life. His writings on the country babble the pretty yi they 
are ever fresh and sparkling. 

Look with what gusto (when discoursing on postic masters) 
he analyses “the love of the country, which has been sung 
by poets and echoed by philosophers.” What a beautiful 
swnmary of the matter he gives in those words, “In our love of 
nature there is all the force of individual attachment combined 
with the most airy abstraction ” ! 

Nor in this phase of passion do we see some other..phase 
weakened; or find, what might be expected, his mind for 
the time divorced from Books! Quite the reverse. He of 
all others made the love of Books and Nature one Passion, 
Perhaps the most compact and beautifully unique of his essays 
is that “On Going on a Journey.” He sounds nearly every 
note of the pleasure that the country givés—its unspeakable, 
mysterious joy—“ Does not this daisy leap to my heart, set in its 
coat of emerald ?—yet, if I were to tell you the circumstance 
that has so endeared it to me, you would only smile ;” its 
heavenly thoughts “that lie slumbering on golden ridges in the 
evening clouds ;” its delicious after-suggestions of the flesh, 
“what one shall have for supper.” But amidst all there are 
recollections, there are voices, there are presences, of Books, In 
this essay he speaks of reading “Paul and Virginia,” and 
Madame D’Arblay’s “ Camilla,” of reading “ New Eloise ” (more 
of which hereafter) on his birthday, 10th of April, 1798, at 
another inn, and his country walk thither. He repeats this in- 
cident in another essay, to tell us that he read it when seated 
“on a sunny bank in a field in which the green blades of corn 
waved in the fitful northern breeze,” and he never felt his 
“glassy essence” so much as then. Then, again, he read 
Chalmers’s “ Sermons on Astronomy,” on a delightful morning, 
“under the shade of an apple-tree.”. And many more like re- 
miniscences are there, which we may not here mention, And, 
oh, let us open the horn gate of dreams, for in none other 
land than that resides that close of his fourth lecture on the 
Elizabethan poets, From the drama he passes to the stage, 
and abruptly rises to a loftier region—“I think still higher of 
nature, and next to that of books.” Then he tells us that he 
writes on Salisbury Plain, he has the society of a few old 
authors who sit with him at breakfast, walk out with him 
before dinner, and are with him during the silent evening 
hours, while “I take mine ease in mine inn.” He mentions 
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some of the names of his favourites, most musical, most cheerful 
names; and we believe him, for the lustres proved it true—‘*I 
should have no objectién’ to pass my life in this manner out of 
the world, not thinking of it, nor it of me.” 

He feared not to gaze on “Nature’s naked loveliness;” he 
wanted no company to keep him from his thoughts; he did not 
even desire a friend in his retreat— 


“ Whom I might whisper, “ Solitude is sweet.’” 


Something he did need, certainly, but it was a Book, not a 
human being. More were books to him than companions in the 
body. He thought of the picture-galleries, he thought of the 
stage. These he could forego for the time, but a book he 
must have. Nature was with him, give him a Book, and he 
had the all-in-all of human happiness that was allotted him. 

At least out of these flowed his happiest hours, Nature and a 
Book. Believe it for what he has so often said. 


“Music, when soft voices die 
Vibrates in the memory. 
* * . » 


And so thy thoughts, when thou art gone, 
Love itself shall slumber on,” 


Through that same philosophy of love we know he spoke truly, 
for the olden, golden records and memories slipped from his pen 
frequent, unawares, and only from the overflowing fulness of 
the heart. 

Nature he worshipped with passionate feeling; believe it, too, 
for what he has said, but more for what he wrote under her 
inspiration. “ At other times my style may be” (which it rarely 
was) “ cramped, dry, abrupt; but here it flows like a river, and 
overspreads its banks. I have not to seek for thoughts or 
hunt for images; they come of themselves, I inhale them with 
the breeze, and the silent groves are vocal with a thousand re- 
collections— 


“*¢ And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 
Hang on each leaf, and cling to every bongh.’” 


But we shall not linger over all we know and feel on this theme. 
We should have liked to see Hazlitt at Winterslow, next to that 
to see Winterslow. 
This brings us to another phase of this Passion. Whence 
came this love for nature? Wordsworth nourished it in his 
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manhood, but it was Rousseau created and nursed the feeling in 
him. WE 
“ The blessing of my later years 
Was with me when a boy ; 


He gave me eyes, he gave me ears 
* * * * 


A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy.” 

Hazlitt was Rousseau in much. Herein he was more. He 
blended his passion for nature with Rousseau himself; he 
identified Rousseau with some of his most ardent feelings for 
it. Rousseau, we might say, was portion and parcel of this 
aspect of Passion. 

He refers frequently, and always with freshness, to Rousseau. 
His special essay on him counts for nothing; such things may 
be done under loveless necessity, or under the impulse of a 
passing admiration; he also wrote an essay on John Buncle 
(delicious subject!), but with all his delight in the English 
Rabelais, he makes no figure in Hazlitt’s writings. Not so 
Rousseau. 

We have to know that he spent two whole years in reading 
the “Confessions” and the “ New Eloise ”"—the happiest years 
of his life—that on a certain day, at a certain place, under 
certain circumstances, he read the letter of St. Preux, describing 
his feelings as he first caught a glimpse from the heights of Jura 
of the Pays de Vaud, and the style gave him “the same sensa- 
tion as drops of morning dew before they are scorched by the 
sun.” There his love for nature gave its first motion in the womb 
of his brain; his life received a permanent colour from that 
moment, We know this of a truth, for long years after, when 
rehearsing on “Old Books,” he must unbosom himself of some of 
his first raptures over the “New Eloise ;” and wher writing on 
“Dreams,” we must be told that the sobbings over it of twenty 
years return upon him in his sleep. More than this, he places 
above Wordsworth’s lines on “ The Cuckoo” the exclamation of 
Rousseau, “ Ah, voila de la pervenche !”—with which all Europe 
has rung, says this passionate idolator.* 


— 





* Behold in this the full force of the lines he frequently quotes— 
“ Masteriess passion, sway us to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes.” 
He came to dislike Wordsworth personally ; but he was loyal throughout to Words- 
worth the poet. Yet he fails to place against Rousseau’s periwinkle that of 
Wordsworth, which contains lines with which all ages shall ring, 
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Bride of his young imagination was the intensity of Rousseau. 
Nay, but this was not all, Hazlitt likes to remember that 
Rousseau’s first sight of Madame Warens was sweet to his heart 
after a lapse of fifty winters. Hazlitt, though for a shorter period, 
emulated the fidelity of that first affection. Rousseau was joy 
to the time of his youth—all the dearer is he to his age. Ay, 
verily dearer, because Rousseau, in his “ Confessions,” so vividly 
revives the glowing images of the past, and “makes a rosary 
of the flowers of hope and fancy that strewed his earliest years.” 
Thus was it said by Rousseau, “Feeling life fleet from me, I 
endeavour to catch it again by its commencement.” Something 
more he got from Rousseau—the gall of bitterness. When 
writing on “The Literary Character,” he must treat us to “ Zout 
homme réfléchi est méchant.” 

This brings us to the qualities of Hazlitt’s genius. He 
could, indeed, draw off the shining mask, and show the un- 
meritable stuff that lurked beneath. One of his best satirical 
sketches is where he describes, and then strips off, the all-con- 
scious, smiling, self-satisfied complacency of a certain Lord 
Chancellor—* Tout homme réfléchi est méchant.” Wit he had in no 
small degree, and it was generally tinged with irony—not less 
frequently than that of Gibbon. On the wish to see Shakespeare, 
he would give a great deal not to have seen him, “ at least, if 
he was at all like anybody else that I have seen.” On a certain 
popular form of verse he says, “ The decomposition of prose is 
substituted for the composition of poetry.” He has, at times, 
the manner of Swift and Rabelais, Witness many of his 
pungent passages on his contemporaries, and his by-the-way 
description of Sir William , beginning, “ Calipash and 
calipee are written in his face.” For a specimen of mellow, 
overflowing wit, take his reference to the creator of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel: “His words are of marrow, unctuous, 
dropping fatness. . . He was a mad wag, the king of good 
fellows, and prince of practical philosophy. His were the 
meet of wit, the riches, the royalty, the health and long 

ife.” 

Hazlitt had little gaiety, but it does come out at times. In 
“On Want of Money” there is some of Hunt's airiness; but in 
such an essay you get three times over what another would 
give; he brings in morality, and the bother, makes you feel 
that you want money. His character of Millamant is another 
matter; it was one of his happiest hours, when bright humour 
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and sprightly style cohered, when he took this fair dame out of 
comedy, and made her the very Faéry Queene of modern ladies, 
In logic he is keen, in anger impetuous, in scorn witheri ng 
in his loftier moods, his sweep and force are imposing; he 
rivals the greatest masters of language; the style seems to 
prophesy coming greatness—of such significance is that sentence 
on Fame, “Fame is the sound which the stream of high 
thoughts, carried down by future ages, makes as it flows—deep, 


distant, murmuring evermore like the waters of the mighty 


ocean. 

lie professed only “to attempt to guide the taste of the 
English people to the best old English writers.” But his reading 
was a passionate matter; he saw living things in books, and 
his passion made them live again to his readers. When he 
speaks of the elder poets he is transported; the live coal burns 
on his lipa; inspiration flows into his soul from the shrine where 
he worships. His sentences rise and fall on the feelings of the 
page or scene; and when one supreme emotion makes itself 
known, it rolls along in a pomp of words. 

His character applies to all his writings;.the impressions of 
his own heart are given to us; his autobiographic interpolations 
are second only to Milton’s in the aptness of their introduction, 
and in best affording an insight into the author's mind. He 
ever—as he says of another—“ leaves stings in the minds of his 
readers, certain traces of thought and feelings which never wear 
out, because nature had left them in his own mind.” His was 
not only a fertilising mind, but like the spring, a spirit quickening 
the minds of those that read him. His method of reproduction 
was the necessity of his pursuits. Even this was not without 
its compensation; in the heat of a political correspondence he 
will strike off a passionate reminiscence—one of the ciphers of 
his life—afterwards it will appear in conjunction with other 
ardours a8 an article—then as a peerless essay. He has also 
the brevity of intensity. Substitute one word and we have the 
greatest part of Carlyle in Hazlitt—“The spirit of Hero- 
worship is nothing but the craving in the human mind after 
the Sensible and the One.” May we not extract from him the 
shortest of sermons, except, of course, that reputed of Swift: 
“* Charity covers a multitude of sins.’ Wherever it is there can 
nothing be wanting, wherever it is not all else is vain.” Ye 
creatures, servile to the influences of the trappings of the hour, 
let this add to the fierce distemper of your dreams: “Fashion 
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is Gentility ranning away from Vulgarity, and afraid of being 
overtaken by it. It is a sign the two things are not far 
asunder.” i ipte 

Hazlitt’s life tells the same tale. Passion was in his writings, 
because his life was passion—full of spirit, impetuosity, fear- 
lessness—one passion. And this it is that has made the leading 
incidents of his career more vivid than those of any of his 
contemporaries. 

He was a child of the French Revolution, and like it was all 
fire. ‘ My sun arose with the first dawn of liberty. . . . We 
were to run a strong race together, and I little dreamed that 
long before mine was set the sun of liberty would turn to blood, 
or set once more in the night of despotism.” 

Carlyle has given the key to human interest in biography 
when he said “he would rather read of Webster's cavernous 
eyes, and arm under his coat-tail,” than all the relater’s specula- 
tions in the relater’s book, and after this manner Hazlitt is 
known to us. 

“Tom Jones” broke the spell of his childhood; he re- 
membered to the last\the place where he sat to read the 
volume, the day when he got it, the feeling of the air, the 
fields, the sky. Then came the other masterpieces of fiction 
in the fortnightly numbers of Cooke's “ British Novelists.” “ Talk 
of the ideal?” he cries, in his latest years; “this is‘the only true 
ideal—the heavenly tints of fancy reflected in the bubbles that 
float upon the springtide of human life.” 

The next stage brought him to Burke, “ Junius,” and Rousseau. 
Over them his wonder and admiration never wearied. “He laid 
down the book to find out the secret of so much strength and 
beauty, and took it up again in despair, to read on, admire.” Of 
his fervid feeling for the “ New Eloise” we have already spoken. 
Under this tyranny he despaired of ever writing a single line— 
he, this Passion, which had to rival them all in some of their 
degrees of excellence. 

This came in 1798. Our literature could not spare his “ First 
Acquaintance with the Poets,” His meeting with Coleridge is 
a mark in our annals of books and men. It was the apocalyptic 
event. “I had no notion that I should ever be able to express 
my admiration to others in motley imagery or quaint allusion 
till the light of his genius shone into my soul.” ; 

Eight more years roll by, and he goes to Sadler's Wells with 
Charles Lamb. He has only, aa yet, written a small meta- 
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physical work and a political pamphlet, and the coming stage- 
critic could, at this advanced period of life, “ almost count upon 
his fingers the times he had seen the inside of a-playhouse.” It 
is even six years more, after he has been married four years, 
when he is four-and-thirty years of age, that he begins his. 
wonderful career of writing. And to these writings we turn 
to learn all we have said, and—with an incidental whisper from 
an acquaintance—all we do know of him. 

A pale anatomy; a shadow among men, shrinking from 
general intercourse, restless as the wind. A spirit “ fretting its. 
pigmy body to decay,” gleaming forth in supernatural looks 
from eyes under overhanging brows—looks that are felt, that 
are ever remembered—full of the demonic force that marks his 
writings. A distrustful soul that manifests itself in unmistak- 
able involuntary movements, like those of the French officer of 
the “ Prelude,” whose 


“ Sword was haunted by his touch 
Continually, like an uneasy place 
In his own body.” 


This is the being whose writings and life-are one Passion!" 
He is one with the stormy uprising in France, and at one with 
the spirit that rides upon that storm. He is staggered by 
Waterloo, and the world knows of it. His pen speaks his wild 
disappointment—the pen which, it was said, “could shake princes. 
and potentates, and make them tremble in their seats of power.” 
Across his path there comes “a sweet apparition,” a humble 
maiden to all other eyes, but to Hazlitt clad with the glories 
of the loveliest and holiest of women ; he preaches his frenzy to 
the world, every stone prates of the whereabouts of his passion ; 
he holds no middle course; he snaps a loveless matrimonial’ 
bond, and when betrayed by his fair idol, sets forth to all eyes. 
and ears the story of his delirious attachment in all its perilous: 
particulars, 

After this manner his life and writings make one Passion! 
You cannot fail to see in all he says that he is a citizen of the 
world as well as a man of letters; he makes you know the world’ 
he is in, equally as well as his favourite books. No one is like 
him; books with him are life—those he reads, those he writes. 
You do not know him without knowing Winterslow and his 
communion there with nature, nor can you know him without 


knowing the “Southampton,” and its evening society. Every 
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essay stirs with some vitalising anecdotes or sayings. “They 
talked of Titian and Bernini.” “The names of these great sons 
of memory were in the room.” He is rich in personal references; 
his autobiographic reminiscences live in every syllable. He is 
a treasure-house in regard to special sons of genius. What fine 
things has he not said of his contemporaries, and severe ones, 
too! What wailing, menacing, rejoicing, triumphant notes he 
sends forth over Coleridge and Wordsworth! We value Hunt 
more highly from the incidental references to him, but as for 
Lamb, we should, in losing Hazlitt, lose nine-tenths of the force 
of his wisdom, his wit, his religious feeling. Hazlitt gave him 
the intense personality he enjoys with all his readers. Lamb 
tries to get. a snug little place at Highgate, it must gem an 
essay. So is it when Lamb takes it into his head to read “ St, 
Evremont.” Then, in another remote essay, “I remember when 
Lamb’s farce was damned (for damned it was, that’s certain) ;” 
in another, “ I think I must be friends with Lamb again, since he 
has written that magnanimous letter to Southey, and told him 
a piece of his mind.” And what could replace those breathing 
pictures, those immortal evenings, which compose the essays 
‘‘Of Persons one would Wish to have Seen” and “On the Con- 
versation of Authors.” 

So are the most precious moments of his own existence brought 
before us, and made part of our own experience, by reason of his 
passionate nature. We see it furthermore in some single impressive 
circumstance, as in “ The Fight;” he wrote as he felt, like one 
moved with the spirit of the arena, for he looked on it in that 
spirit. “The scene was the finest sight he had ever witnessed, and 
as a display of animal courage was a battle nothing short of the 
sublime.” So with his favourite exercise, on making a bad 
stroke or missing a ball, the sight became terrific; away flew his 
racket; the heavens were invoked to curse his stupidity, and he 
would dash his head against the wall. See his notice of 
Cavanagh, “the famous hand fives-player;” you feel the 
game; poets and statesmen swell the pomp of his description, 
the interest in him was as great as when one saw “the balance 
of Europe suspended in Lord Castlereagh’s face.” Hazlitt had 
his moments of glory when he heard strangers ask, “ Who wrote 
that article ?” 

But although passion’s self in all he wrote and felt and did, in 
regard to a game, a book, a circumstance, a poem, or a dynasty— 
in praise or censure all the same—on three themes pre-eminently 
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he gave his passion words—at a sound, a touch, his intensity 
was at white heat—Politics, Napoleon, Love. 

Poxitics.—When anything brought these within range of 
thought or hearing he was all aflame. He gave no quarter, and 
he asked for none. The very darlings of his soul he loathed, 
detested, contemned, abhorred, if they held opposite political 
views. Just as these did not break his fealty to genius, so the 
attributes of genius mitigated none of his party resentment. He 
was consistent passion, lord paramount of haters, having hate’s 
proper reward. Weaker trash never came from so strong a pen 
as in some of his political outbursts—the veriest fume and foam; 
he is the very facile princeps of a consistent partisan—judgment 
disappears, fair play is nowhere seen; he pours forth in un- 
mitigated fury all the contemptuous dregs of passion. 

And yet this political lunacy assumes a nobility when it is 
concentrated upon one object— 

NAPOLEON.—On that name he soars like an eagle, and when 
smitten, falls like an eagle. Never had Napoleon a more fervent 
worshipper. He represented the spirit of liberty, which to 
Hazlitt aroused itself in the French Revolution. 

Every little incident deepens his adoration. The inter- 
jection of these throughout his essays tells the tale more truly 
than his “ Life of Napoleon.” The sun of Austerlitz blazes out 
ever and again in all its noonday strength. Nay, never to 
him did that victorious sun decline from the zenith of its 
unclouded brightness and power. Mark other incidents in their 
threefold character: 1. How this war-dragon is identified with 
its devotee’s love of literature.—More than once is it repeated in 
the essays that when Napoleon went on his Russian expedition 
he got into his carriage twirling his glove about, and singing— 


“* Marlbrook to the wars is going.” 


He tells us that Napoleon, on ascertaining that a young English 
officer was called Lovelace, said, “I perceive, sir, your name is 
the same as that of the hero of Richardson’s romance.” Does 
Hazlitt take this as a tame, common-place anecdote? Oh, 
no! He exclaims: “Here was a Consul! . . . This is 
one of my reasons for liking Bonaparte.” So did his passion 
incorporate all things of thought, feeling, and fact. 2. Mingled 
with love of nature and of art.—When in his beloved gardens of 
the Tulleries, carried away by the scene and his past associations 
there, he murmurs, “I wondered whether Bonaparte sometimes 
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thought of this view when he was at St. Helena.” And more 
than once his references to the Louvre end with a sigh for his 
departed hero, and “the pale bands of warriors that conquered 
in the name of liberty’and' of their country.” 8. In the general 
visions and aspirations of the soul.—This demigod has nothing 
spectral or ideal about him. He looks out, a living being, 
from the essay “On Thought and Action”: “ What a fine iron 
binding Bonaparte had round his face, as if it had been cased 
in steel! What sensibility about the mouth! What watchful 
penetration in the eye! What a smooth, unruffled forehead!” 
Then, in another essay, coming to fools—the fools who should 
pray to be mad—in his contempt and loathing he turns in 
recollection to his hero who “died the other day in exile and 
in agony,” and consoles himself in some degree by declaring 
the measure of the man ‘as “the only great man in modern 
times—that is, the only man who rose in deeds.and fame to the 
level of antiquity.” _ Again, the ruling passion, tyrannous and 
strong, appears in his essay on the “Fear of Death.” Some 
would like. to live two hundred and fifty years. He is more 
modest—* But I confess I should like to live to see the down- 
fall of the Bourbons, &c.” In his last year Charles X. was 
deposed, the Bourbon dynasty was temporarily overturned; it 
roused him to write “On Personal Politics,” to hail what he 
deemed the resurrection of the spirit of liberty, of which 
Napoleon to him had been a majestic incarnation, and full of 
his original passion were his closing words, “ The hatred of 
oppression is ‘the unquenchable fome and the worm that dies 
not.’” 

LovE.—Love, love—always and evermore. Ever in love 
with some fair form, and never obtaining. Ever in love, never 
successful ; seeking, seeking, until imagination ministered to the 
heart’s craving, and from the world of fiction gave to his 
soul the lovely creations of novelist and poet. Alas! this 
would not suffice to satisfy or soothe his intense, yearning 
affection. Joy he had in his occupation, he narrates, but he 
concludes, “I have wanted only one thing to make me happy, 
but wanting that have wanted everything.” 

One human being would have made his happiness, the father 
of social hopes, one full of gentleness in words and deeds, 
Thwarted, he was as one accursed, one branded by Heaven« 
Hence his ruthless bitterness of spirit ; hence his shrinking isola- 
tion; hence his unrelenting suspicion; hence that look which 
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made inquisition for the hate which he deemed had taken the 
place of love for him; hence those terrible, menacing involuntary 
motions; hence his depreciation of others; hence his horror of 
servants, as spies upon the guest—clever creatures, no whit short 
of mistress or master, except in position—quite as sharp, quite as 
tasteful; hence his martyrdom to trifles; hence came “the 
superincumbent hour” to be insupportable to him; hence came 
he in his solitariness to be a self-tormentor, a Stylites, consumed 
by superhuman pangs;” hence he could make no friendships ; 
hence he could behold in national events a sympathy with his 
own unhappiness—ay, and deem that Nature, too, responsive to 
his lifelong grief, 


“ Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe.” 


Hence came that Portentous Promise. It came— 


“ And looked him in the face, 
An angel beautiful and bright; ” 


it came as such an event will come to each of us, to be the epitome 
of all one is, has been, one’s future and one’s hopes—an all-com- 
prehensive fact! It came—the maiden-frenzy of manhood, the 
affair of the New Pygmalion—the type of his barren, blank, 
hopeless love-yearnings. It was instant conquest, lowliest, pas- 
sionate adoration, the sacrifice of all—of all; then betrayal, and 
then it was the same; but ah, how changed! She 


“ Looked him in the face, 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a fiend, 
This miserable knight.” 


He was left again and for altogether alone, in his long, bloodless 
agony, 

This story shows to us the very form and pressure of that 
burden of his days and of his essays which he learned from the 
mad lover in “Don Quixote”—“I courted a statue, I hunted 
the wind, I cried aloud to the desert ”—it forced him, in a 
moment of exquisite trial, to put the whole anguish of his life 
into one passionate sentence—“I would have some creature 
love me before I die! Oh for the parting hand to ease the 
fall!” In the springtide of this fever and flame the maiden 
usurps to herself all his idolatrous passion for persons and 
it other form in poetry or real life fades before 


“ All is dross that is not Helena,” 
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She fills his heart—nay, his soul. He has only speech for her. 
His friends must know of this paragon. His pen is full of her. 
No counsel, no apprehension for the world’s opinion, can abate 
his ardour or impede his course. 
“ Invention is ashamed 
Against this proclamation of his passion.” 

No matter—it must be done! The tale, in all particulars, must 
be given to the public eye, the strangest in all love’s wayward 
annals. 

It is remarkable to note how this passion, in its course, strikes 
through his essays like a shaft of light from a hidden sun. 
Discourse on what he will, the vision is there, clad with splen- 
dours like the dawn. The feelings she has aroused are told 
with passionate iteration, but her name sacredly concealed. 


“Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide,” 


Did he not ever after live upon her smile, as his all of earthly 
hope and happiness, though lost? Did not the beautiful phantom 
stand before his soul in his later years, when he murmured, at 
the close of an essay, “The pressure of her hand is in itself 
divine, making those to whom such bliss is deigned like the 
immortals”? And was it not the old pang which dictated, 
“The death or absence of a beloved object is nothing as a 
word—as a mere passing thought—till it comes to be dwelt 
upon, and we begin to feel the revulsion—the long, dreary 
separation—the stunning sense of the blow to our happiness” ? 
Learn from his own words whence these visitations come, when 
he abruptly gives Anah’s apostrophe to her angel-lover—* This 
is a dangerous string, which I ought never to touch upon; but 
the shattered chords vibrate of themselves!” | 

Alas, it is too conclusively revealed in his parental advicer 
though couched in general terms! He hides his divinity in a 
luminous cloud, but the old tone betrays her presence to his 
heart. He stands in confession to his boy. He warns him not 
to abstract himself “into the regions of truth, far from the 
smile of earthly beauty,” or he will—oh, find him words, 
prudence and judgment! Ah, bitter woe! he uses those that 
he struck out of a manuscript when the sweet serpent stung 
him—*“ You will want an eye to cheer you, a hand to guide 
you, a bosom to lean on, and will stagger into your grave, old’ 
before your time, unloved and unlovely.” This idolator of love, 
with pleading voice, outstretched, trembling hands towards—— 
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But no more— 


“ No rest but the grave for the pilgrim of love.” 


It has been said that Hazlitt had not Byron’s continuity of passion, 
It isin the very continuity—unbroken, unslackened—that he sur- 
passes Byron. He had sixteen years’ longer life than Byron, 
and burned bright and hot in passion to the last. The sum of 
his life in this, compared with Byron’s, 


“Is as moonlight unto sunlight, or as water unto wine,” 


We come to the end. Hazlitt had intense satisfaction in 
writing the life of his hero, Napoleon. To do this was a 
triumph. During its progress he grew sick. He wrote 4@ 
“ Farewell to Essay-Writing,” yet took up his pen again for his 
beloved essays. Once more there flashed on him a ray from 
eternal hope. Charles X. was deposed. Hazlitt was happy 
in that. He had seen a fall of the Bourbons, On the 18th 
of September, 1830, he resigned his earthly breath. His last 
words were, * Well, I’ve had a happy life!” 

Startling words these for this common-place world. To us 
there is a spirit of supernatural cheer moving in them of higher 
virtue than the exhilaration breathed from their surface. What 
a vision of God's kindness came then over this man’s soul—such 
as this world ought to be, with all our sins and blackness blotted 
out! Hooker, in that moment, contemplated the blessed obedience 
and order of the angels; Hazlitt ascended no higher than this 
life, and that was a sufficiently blessed thing to him—not a 
fraction of it—not the staggering steps amidst social sins and 
whims, dirtying others and ourselves—but the simple, heaven-. 
born whole—the divineness which has been round us, though 
we have been blind to it. “A man’s life,” he himself said, nine 
years before, “is his whole life, not the last glimmering snuff of 
the candle.” 

We praise him not. Should we praise any one? 


“ We are all men 
In our own nature frail, and capable 
Of our flesh—few are angels.” 


We praise him not, but the Passion he represents is with us 
all. Part of its manifestation in him we do admire. The high 
temper of his mind, which lives and moves through all things, 
is to be commended, as much as his general conduct of life is to 
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be avoided. This gallant ship, walking the waters like a thing 
of life—alas, not the still water, not the open bosom of a 
summer sea, not seeking any golden isles, but wandering in 
shallows and amongst rocks—pity it when the storms come,. 
but praise its fearlessness. 


Here is a man who makes you enjoy genius. It isa genius 
which presents to you the very secret process of the enjoyment 
of genius. His own impressions are the data he speaks from. 
The key? “The art of pleasing is being pleased.” “Joy is 
only communicated when joy is felt.” 

With this principle, pursuing literature and art through all. 
their realms, what do we find him to be ? 

ArT.—He is still England’s master-critic in regard to painting. 
When he speaks of pictures he is filled and moved by the 
painter’s own imagination. He has all the desire and ideal 
vision of the lover's eye. He sees the time, the circumstance, 
of the picture—reads it with spiritual sight. Looking on 
the stage he was alive to every action, noted the colour 
of the actor’s and the play-writer’s mind. Tragedy he adored, 
with all its high emotions. All the intrigues, finesse, 
repartee, shades of character, in comedy, became part of him. 
He is one with the giddiest and the brightest. His solitude he 
peopled with frolic graces. 

LITERATURE.—He had the soundest judgment, combined with 
the strongest poetic sympathy. It is not sufficient to say this. 
The finest poetry impregnated his mind, the simplest pathos, the 
subtlest hidden touch, the sublimest rapture, the manliest 
expression. 

Naturally, therefore, we find in him, as he says of a great 
dramatist, a lust of power in all his writings, a glow of the 
imagination, unhallowed by anything but its own energies. 
His thoughts burn within him like a furnace with bickering 
flames. He is a profound philosopher of common life, a keen 
analyst of human character and social mannets—no play of 
motives escapes him, morals are incisively insisted upon. He 
shows equally a knowledge of men as well as books. All the 
busy life of his age stirs in his pages—its strifes, its hopes, its dis- 
appointments. He was loyal to the genius of his contemporaries, 
in spite of his mental and political antipathies to them. He 
speaks from the depths of his heart, and that heart, in all ite 
weakness, as we have seen, he fearlessly reveals. He was a 
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thinking power. He was, too, in his great loyalty to genius, 
as we have said, the prince of quoters. 

The age which neglects Hazlitt gives us a measure wherewith 
to measure it. But he is not a lost leader. He is in our 
literature. Although his writings are tacitly suppressed, writers 
of any credit cannot do without his name; it is a passport— 
one to be known, besides those of Bacon, Fuller, Sir Thomas 
Browne; he has to be mentioned with Hunt and Lamb. A 
sentence from him is given as a Sibylline leaf, as though the 
original volumes were lost, the golden words given snatched 
from the vagrant winds, treasured by the quoter. 

He is not a lost leader. Boldness, brightness, strength in 
style and in consideration of public affairs, is largely due to 
Hazlitt. Indeed, is there not a lineal succession from Hazlitt 
and Hunt in our daily literature? We believe there is. 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 

















THE TELESCOPIC STARS. 


IT is the purport of this article to show the probable position, as 
to distance, the stars revealed to view by the telescope may 
be in, and the relations they hold with the bright stars, or what 
may be termed the great suns. The conclusions to be drawn 
will necessarily rest on analogical testimony, which, if erroneous, 
it will be in the power of any observatory in Europe very soon 
either to explode, or else to make important discoveries, 

In reasoning on the telescopic stars, in a sense, our imagina- 
tion wanders into the great unknown. Outside the limits of our 
system, with the exception of the planetary motions of the 
double stars, all is unknown, except that hosts of suns are visible 
to us; and reasoning on the soundest analogy, we are enabled to 
conclude that nearly all these millions of suns rule over their 
subject systems. Our ignorance otherwise is so great that we 
cannot tell the distance of a single star, or even form a vague 
notion of their magnitude, further than that, our sun being one 
of them, it is supposed they may be of average size. Innu- 
merable observations have been made as to their distance, all 
failures; but it may be they trusted to the evidence of the 
senses, and in their noble efforts to fathom the distance, they 
have only experimented on the largest stars, judging them, from 
their appearance, to be the nearest. In no instances we read of 
have they tried to ascertain the distances or supposed distances 
of those faint glimmering specs the telescopic stars. 

To the bright stars we suppose their observations have only 
been directed, and from their many fruitless attempts to fathom 
the distance, they conclude that there must be the long interval 
of no less than 20,000,000,000,000 miles, besides an unknown 
greater distance at which they must be, before the nearest 
sidereal bodies could be reached. The conclusion, at least 
partly, rests on the unphilosophical idea that over that mighty 
extent a yawning void without a trace of creation exists, an 
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expanse so inconceivably wide that if we were placed so far out 
as the nearest star, by looking back on the sun and his system, 
supposing the whole expanse a sheet silvered over with borrowed 
light, to our view it would be reduced to the insignificance of a 
telescopic point. Are we to pronounce this solitude a waste, and 
to conclude, because it is not yet discovered, there is not a 
world to lighten its darkness? For what we know, such a 
conclusion would be about as logical as that the limits of 
creation end at the horizon, or that only visible worlds exist. 
On the contrary, we take it, for reasons we shall state, that over 
the space that expands to the bright stars there are millions of 
worlds fairly distributed throughout, according as the operations 
of nature placed them, commencing not far from the remotest 
precincts of our system, and it is to the discovery of some of 
these sunlets or unknown bodies, if they do exist, that the eyes 
of science should be turned. 

The conclusion that the enormous extent out to the brightest 
stars is a vacancy, outrages common sense and rationality. The 
great abyss must therefore be more or less dotted with creation 
throughout, and it is our purpose here to prove that the little suns 
the telescope reveals lie over the expanse, instead of, as is gener- 
ally supposed, being situated far beyond the remotest visible stars. 
This we will in the first place try to demonstrate by the 
commanding power the telescope has over them, and still more 
clearly by the examples of the double stars. 

The telescope magnifies in an equal degree on any disc surface 
it acts upon within the system, at whatever distance, and this 
argues strongly for the same power continuing undiminished 
far into infinitude. But even so, there must be limits beyond 
which it cannot reveal sidereal lights to view, and if we are to 
judge of its magnifying power over the bright stars, neither there 
nor beyond does it reveal the presence of distant suns. None 
of the brightest luminaries in space are in the least appreciable 
degree sensibly enlarged by its power, and if it cannot at that 
distance enlarge, much more can it bring out from darkness 
into light the telescopic stars, which they hold to be thousands 
of times more remote. If these glimmering luminaries are not 
beyond the bright stars or great suns, they must be in nearer 
proximity, with their systems sprinkled over that space from 
our system that modern wisdom pronounces to be a solitude, 
and the power of the telescope over them proves that must be 
their natural position as to distance. 
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We can only reason by analogy on the power of the telescope 
in bringing stars to view, but in the double stars we obtain 
mathematical proof.of their comparatively near proximity, from 
the visible diameters of their systems. Astronomers must know, 
for they have instruments that accurately determine such facts, 
what an enormous stretch of space these bases would represent 
at the greatest mensurable distance, and there is little doubt 
the brightest stars or great suns are much more remote. It 
would be no exaggeration to suppose, broadly viewing the 
question, if the whole of our solar system, as an immense sheet, 
were silvered over with borrowed light, it would appear at the 
bright stars—the nearest position the double stars are held to 
be in—barely as a telescopic point, and to the naked eye be 
invisible. What a vast line of space the visible bases of these 
double stars must therefore at such a distance represent !—at 
least hundreds of times wider than it is rational to’ suppose 
any primary system can be, for the system of no sun can be 
wider than the ‘limits of its power. Thus all these telling 
truths give us mathematical proof that even if the visible 
sidereal systems are ‘the most expanded in the universe they 
must be hundreds of times nearer than the unapproachable 
distances astronomers suppose them to be in. In short, con- 
sidering stellar distance, they are all near at hand, some 
nearer than others, but every one of them within reach. The 
measurement of the distances of these systems is open to 
every observatory in the world, and the astronomer who will 
first mark out any of their positions will reveal one of the 
greatest discoveries in celestial science that have ever taken 
place. It will not only be one, but an accumulation of 
discoveries, The distances these binary stars are in would 
tell him the true expanses of the visible portions of their 
systems, and as systems must be wide or narrow, according to 
the magnitudes of their suns, he could at least form vague 
conclusions as to the comparative magnitude of these suns 
with our own. Not only so, but he would establish the 
important truth that many of the lowest order of visible stars 
are within reach; and to crown the whole, he would make a 
present to the astronomers of the future of ten thousand suns the 
telescope reveals, thus, in time, marking out the true positions 
of themselves and their systems, reaching out from our solar 
precincts into the bottomless depths of space, as far as it is 
possible for terrestrial lines to fathom. 
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The stand we have taken, that the sunlets revealed by the 
telescope lie in nearer space than the stars, will appear 
presumptuous, and in the face of all human investigation 
proving the contrary, may well-nigh take the breath from 
the reader. Where is there possible room for the millions of 
suns and their systems that the telescope proves to exist inside 
the stars? might be the first question contemptuously asked. 
The question is a very proper one, and can only be answered 
by having recourse to figures. 

It would be as difficult to number the telescopic stars as to 
count the grains of sand upon the shore. Men of moderate 
ideas consider they amount almost to millions ; but one sanguine 
individual, by counting the minute grains of telescopic dust 
over one or two very small measurements, and dividing these 
latter into the entire sphere of the heavens, calculated them 
to be no less than a hundred million. Any one who has ever 
studied the deep significancy of the word “million,” and its 
units, will see that he exaggerates; but we will base our own 
calculation on that number, and see whether there is room for 
these hundred million of telescopic suns with their systems, 
over that expanse of space which is known to exist to the 
nearest stars, with our sun, as is supposed, a solitary speck of 
sidereal light in the centre. 

The width of the expanse is unknown, but whatever it 
may be, countless observations, made by the greatest mathe- 
maticians of modern times, have proved it to be not less 
than 40,000,000,000,000 miles in diameter. This mighty abyss 
of space is put down, with the exception of our sun and system, 
as an empty void; but we are here trying to prove that the 
telescopic suns lie within it. Allowing each one, on an average, 
with its system, to be as large as our own, say 10,000,000,000 
miles in diameter, and dividing the first measurement with these 
figures, we get the astonishing answer that there is room for 
6 4,000,000,000 systems as large as that of our own. To put 
it otherwise, if there are a hundred million suns, each one, on an 
average, with a system as wide as our own, taken at ten 
thousand million miles in diameter, yet if their systems all 
joined they would only take up a six hundredth part of the 
space which all scientific men agree intervenes to the limits of 
the nearest stars, or what may be termed the great suns. What 
& contemptible proportion to the whole !—a six-hundredth part— 
so small that if it could only be viewed broadly by mortal eye, 
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the room taken up with the telescopic systems would not 
sensibly diminish the vast area. The space is so vast that 
no array of figures, or the words of any language, can convey 
a proper conception of its extent. Modern philosophy asserts 
it to be empty, and without a vestige of creation, notwith- 
standing that the millions of telescopic suns with their 
systems would fill so small a portion of the whole as to be 
lost in the immensity! Such calculations should settle the 
question in regard to sufficient space being inside the stars 
for the suns of the telescope, without launching out to find 
a place for them in the unknown beyond the stars, where 
we suppose only odd ones of them exist—and these may be 
known by their degree of brilliancy. Most likely there may 
be a kindred class of minor suns through the interstellar 
regions of all space, dotted over by creation; but at such a 
distance the telescope is powerless to reveal minor suns to 
view—a class, we suppose, that takes up most of the universe, 
the bright stars being monster suns, odd exceptions amongst 
the millions of more natural magnitude, which for this reason 
are invisible. 

We must now meet the question why it is that the telescopic 
stars appear so insignificant as shining bodies, while the bright 
stars, which we put down as the most distant visible created 
bodies, sparkle with dazzling brilliancy? An..answer may be 
given by studying the effects produced by greater lights upon 
lesser ones, and in the first place illustrated by the examples of 
artificial lights. : 

The flame of a candle spreads out a feeble light over the 
whole room, but if a jet of gas sufficiently strong is placed so 
near it that its flame will cast a shadow, it gives out no light 
whatever; in the sense of the flame thus sending out no light 
it is, as a substance, rendered perfectly opaque. On the same 
principle the brighter light of the sun blots out the feebler lights 
natural to the planets, even to their surfaces; for it is to be kept 
in view that the planets would all send forth lights—in the 
same degree feeble as they are smaller—were it not for the 
overwhelming splendour of the sun replacing their weaker 
lights, just as the brighter gas-light obliterates that of the 
candle. But letting that pass, if the candle were a little farther 
from the gas-jet it would spread out light from itself, but only 
80 far as the gas-light was weaker than its own. In this latter 
position the candle, within a very limited area, sends out light; 
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but if it were possible to extinguish the flame, and its light to 
continue, such a narrow expanse lighted by it would be 
obliterated by the surrounding gas-light to such an extent that, 
without a flame to mark the position, it could not be dis- 
tinguished. Solar light is totally different from the nature of 
artificial light, or rather the light from fire, but the effects which 
the greater lights produce on the lesser correspond in every 
particular. The feebler lights of the universe are, for the most 
part, blotted out by the transcendent glory of the greater, but 
among the solar lights there is as wide a difference as betwixt 
the planets of the sun compared with each other in magnitude, 
and the greatest of the greater lights, if they cannot obliterate, 
obscure the more feeble into glimmering insignificance. The 
greatest lights within view are the stars, and the weaker lights 
are the millions of minor suns which lie in the vast intervals 
between. The transcendent glory of the former so far eclipses 
the latter that their feebler lights, revealed by the telescope, 
although they are much nearer, are entirely darkened from 
human vision. 

None of the stars are visible except by their lights, and the 
inconceivable distance the brightest lights show may be made 
clearer by having recourse again to the examples of artificial 
lights. The flame of a candle is what its light proceeds from, 
but at a very short-distance the flame, as an opaque substance, 
would be invisible, while the light it spreads out is visible a long 
way off. A brighter light would show at a still greater distance, 
quite irrespective of the size of the flame it proceeds from. 
Take, for example, the electric light, the brightest of all 
artificial lights. Through being the brightest, it appears at the 
greatest distance—how far is perhaps unknown, there being few 
accessible elevations high enough for the experiment—at least a 
hundred miles ; while supposing it had a flame, if rendered opaque, 
or rather if it spread out no light, would be invisible at a ten- 
thousandth part of the distance. Solar light from great suns is still 
brighter, and just in proportion to its brightness, and the extent 
it spreads out from any body, can it be seen. This accounts for 
many of the stars being visible, and were it not for the lights 
they emit, with the exception of the sun and the planets, the 
heavens would be a total blank, and not even the power of the 
telescope could bring the largest bodies outside the system 
to view. We are indebted for a starry firmament, not to the 
stars themselves, but to the lights they send forth, These 
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continue visible, from the great suns, at thousands of times 
greater distance than they could be seen if they had only the 
silvered colouring of bdrrowed light. A body which emits no 
light of itself disappears when it is sufficiently remote for its disc 
to vanish, but if it is so related that it can send out its own 
native light, its position, if not itself, will appear at a distance, 
according to its brightness and expansion. The brighter the 
light—no matter what may be the apparent magnitude of the 
star—the body is in the same degree larger, and to the same 
proportionate distance will it show, but perhaps in some cases 
considerably modified, when in too near relation to other kindred 
great lights. Jupiter, as an example, is a large body, but it 
gives no light, for the sufficient reason that its paler light is 
obliterated, even to the surface, by that of the sun, just after the 
manner of the lighted candle placed close to the gas-light. If 
it had its position amongst the telescopic stars, it would 
undoubtedly shine as a sun, perhaps a small one, even among 
these minor luminaries, and the light coming from it could only 
be bright as to its magnitude. Our sun is a thousand times 
larger, and the volume of light is undoubtedly a thousand times 
greater than the light which would spread out from Jupiter as a 
sun, The one is of resplendent brightness, the other would be 
pale and glimmering, and if there were no other lights in the 
heavens but these two, the light of the sun would most likely 
show at a thousand times greater distance than that of the tiny 
twinkle of Jupiter. 

But the lights of a sunlet and a great sun contrasted singly 
by themselves is not an apposite comparison, in showing the 
effects produced by the great luminaries upon feebler 
lights. The true picture is the hundreds of monster suns 
dimming with their overwhelming splendour the flickering lights 
of the millions of little suns dotted over the vast intervening 
regions. Artificial lights, in a small way, act upon each other 
much the same. . If the experiment were tried of placing over a 
very small limited landscape a number of electric lights, at the 
proper distance apart, and also in the intervals mnumerable 
lights averaging a thousand. times less illuminating power—the 
lights existing without the flames, which is the true nature of 
celestial light—not one of the latter would be visible, or rather 
they would be practically non-existent, being all blotted out by 
the greater splendour of the electric lights—whereas, if these 
were put out, the smaller lights would in a subdued manner 
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illumine the scenery. While the electric lights shine the others: 
give no light, but as soon as they are extinguished, the little 
ones spread out a feebler light, according to their strength, 
The lights of heaven act and react upon each other in all 
respects the same. The mighty suns are the electric lights of 
the universe, and by their dazzling splendour blot out from 
human vision the minor lights which lie between. It is amongst 
these bodies that scientific men, with the terrestrial orbit ag 
their base, might, over so wide a field, fathom the distance of: 
some of them, and in the end be enabled to give vague 
outlines to our system. These are the utmost limits that 
human knowledge can at present have any hopes of reaching, 
and in remoter regions beyond all we can, or perhaps ever 
will, know is, that at immensurable distance a succession of big” 
suns like our own continue, and that they are the most distant 
created objects visible, either to the eye or to the telescope. 

A broad comprehension of the action of lights upon each 
other clears up to the understanding many of the mysteries of 
astronomy, and one of the curiosities of light is, whether artificial 
or natural, that no two lights can exist together in the same 
place. The weaker always gives place to the stronger, just the 
same as if it had no existence. This accounts for the opacity of 
the planets. The light of the sun reaches them much more 
brilliant than that natural to them at its brightest, so that nota 
vestige of light emanating from them can show, and thus, instead 
of shining themselves, they are shone upon. However, as we 
recede farther from the sun, his light becomes weaker, while the 
lights natural to the other bodies in the greater distance are, of 
course, the same, wherever they may be. At the distance of 
Neptune, therefore, from its magnitude, we might reasonably 
suppose that its own native light is brighter at its surface than 
that of the sun at such a distance could be. If this is so it is- 
actually a sidereal body in the enjoyment of its own native 
light, but narrowed in by the prevailing brightness of the sun’s- 
light at a short distance round it. It is only by calculation that 
we could tell whether it is luminous or otherwise, but 
admitting it to be so, even in that remote and what is 
supposed chilly region, there is no doubt the light of the sun is 
beautifully bright. There is, however, a distance, be it more or 
leas, in which his light weakens to twilight dimness, and there 
the largest bodies, no matter how little they may be in 
comparison to other suns, are sure to somewhat illumine the 
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surrounding space. These are, if visible, the nearest telescopic 
stars, and while they are the nearest they very likely appear to 
us the most insignificant among those feeble glimmerers. In 
reasoning upon them we must suppose their position is so far 
from the sun that the discs of the largest of them, although 
surrounding our borders, are quite beyond the range of the 
telescope. If these, the nearest sunlets, are visible, it is, there- 
fore, only by their lights they are discernible, and we think the 
less their lights are circumscribed, if not too remote, they appear 
to us in the same degree more distinct; but the intensity and 
brightness of their lights, qualities which will greatly depend 
upon their magnitudes, must also be an important quantity in 
the consideration. Now, the nearest telescopic suns —if not at a 
distance to be beaten upon by the sun, their lights are at least 
narrowed by a sunset halo, which, viewed by the telescope from 
the earth, if at all perceptible, must all but obliterate them 
from view. A few thousand million miles farther out the same 
class of bodies, we imagine, would appear much more distinct, 
for at such a distance, if not entirely free from the obliterating 
effects of solar splendour, yet they would be so placed that their 
native lights would spread to their natural limits, so as, in the 
remotest of the two positions, to be much more distinguishable, 
In short, celestial lights act upon each other in so many 
diversified ways—lights crippling each other by closeness of 
proximity, and feebler ones falling out of view under the brighter 
glare of other lights—that there is nothing more deceptive than 
judging of their remoteness or magnitude from their appearance, 
In the little invisible suns revealed to view immediately outside 
the precincts of our system—at least in them we have, from 
the magnifying power of the telescope over them, mathe- 
matical proof that they cannot be extremely remote, while 
the stars are known to be far beyond—out of the reach of human 
discovery. They are the mightiest suns visible, which, from 
their enormous.magnitude, spread out lights in the same degree 
of inconceivable brilliancy, that show far out into space, so far 
that infinity is the only word too strong to express the greatest 
distance some of their lights must be visible.. The positions of 
many of them may be ten, a hundred, or even a thousand times 
the distance that science can fathom; but the brighter they are, 
quite irrespective of their showy magnitudes, they are likely to be 
im the same degree more remote. The light of any sun is bright 
according to its magnitude, while the stars that are to the 
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naked eye pale and of low degree may be the nearest, and we 
have little doubt but that the distances of some of them, ranking 
down from the fifth magnitude, might be made known. 

While the brightness of light that a sun gives may be a 
leading characteristic of that class of suns which set. the 
measurement of their distance at defiance im revealing its 
existence by its light, which all stars do, the remoteness into 
space it will show depending mainly on its brightness, the 
expanse of area its light extends over must also be considered. 
Thus the light of any sun, however bright, if crippled, or rather 
surrounded, by the too near proximity of kindred great lights, has 
its own body of light narrowed in from its natural expanse, and 
from this cause will show as a star to a shorter distance. Our 
sun, for example, whatever rank he may hold as a star, is in a 
position over which his light spreads out to its fullest natural 
limits, But, to take an extreme view of the case, suppose he 
was placed sufficiently near another sun of much - greater 
magnitude—and there is little doubt but that one of the largest 
created suns would fulfil our ideas—the effects would be as 
follows :— 

The light emitted by the monster sun*so placed would be in 
degree intense and bright according to its greater magnitude, 
and if it reached the surface of our sun stronger than his own 
light—this, if near enough, it must do—his light, however 
bright, would vanish from the presence of the greater light, and 
as a body, instead of shining, would be shone upon. The sun 
would thus be bare and opaque, and in all respects reduced to 
the same appearance as the planets under him, with the single 
exception of comparative magnitude. As a body thus rendered 
opaque, how far would he appear? Simply to the distance 
within which his disc would be visible, being lost to view at 
perhaps not a ten-thousandth part of the distance that his light 
as a star actually shows. 

Next let us suppose that the operations of nature placed 
him in such a relation to other great lights that two suns of 
about the same maguitude would be one on his right and the 
other on his left—at such a distance on either hand as Neptune. 
So related, his light would only expand halfway to either 
sun, and thus, with the natural limits of his light curtailed, 
he would show as a star to a much shorter distance than if in a 
position unhampered by other lights equally great. Finally, if 
his light expanded to its widest natural limite—which is its 
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true condition—and if we take the total diameter of the space 
it enlightens with a degree of light fairly bright to meet human 
wants at ten thousand million miles, we can form a vague 
notion how far he shows as a star, supposing light continues 
visible as much farther than an opaque’ body as it is of wider 
expanse. That the sun spreads light into space so far, with a 
sufficient brightness for the happiness and enjoyment of life, we 
have no means of knowing; but all things considered, the 
supposition is not unreasonable. If, therefore, the light of a 
sun really shows at as great a distance, according to the 
diameter of its expansion, as an opaque body, there is very 
little doubt but that our sun is a visible star as far as would be 
the disc of a solid body ten thousand million miles in diameter, 
silvered over with borrowed light. At what distance such an 
enormous but impossible body would totally vanish out of sight 
we will not venture to determine; but in the latitude. of the 
stars even that extraordinary disc expansion, if at all visible, 
would only show as a speck. If this is the true. appear- 
ance-~and we are calculating not on fancied but sound 
principles—we must conclude that our great luminary ranks 
as one of the stars, but only of humble magnitude—the very 
lowest view we can take of our sun, for a hundred very con- 
clusive reasons might be given that he is not to be classed with 
the telescopic stars. | 

Having thus far briefly given reasons why great suns, in their 
unimpeded splendour, are enabled to show as bright objects 
at immensurable distance, we may next offer a few remarks on 
the telescopic suns, which, as a class in general, are small, but 
in comparison with our greatest planets many of them, ‘no 
doubt, are huge bodies, but on account of their positions, and 
the influence of the brighter lights around, are blotted out of 
sight, and only magnified into known existence by ‘the tele- 
scope—the most conclusive of all possible proof that they are 
not immensely remote. To grasp and comprehend the secret 
of the existence of these myriads of minor suns we must take a 
very reasonable principle for granted—namely, that when the 


fiat of the Almighty first caused matter to originate, it gene- 
rated, by unknown natural causes, in about equal proportion in’ 
all regioue and throughout all space over which habitable 


worlds were decreed to’exist. On the assumption, therefore, 


that matter is about equally distributed through space, the’ 
systems of the little suns, according to the expanses they 
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take up, have an equal quantity of matter with the systems of 
the stars. In regard to their formation, attraction, but in a 
much greater degree the revolving motion of matter, led its 
atoms and particles to join together, and eventually, by the 
same operations, to become enlarged into globes. But im 
extremely rare instances, prior to the formation of secondary 
bodies, from coinciding causes, which in the nature of things, in 
one case out of millions, was liable to happen, some chance 
infant suns became enormously enlarged by an averdue pro- 
portion of new creation concentrating to them; and as the 
first-formed bodies of our star space. they have been enabled, 
within their respective grasps, to draw in nearly all created 
matter into themselves, leaving comparatively little for the 
formation of habitable worlds within their systems in the 
future. These are the bodies that make up our visible starry 
hosts; but the Creator is wise and perfect in all His works, and 
has so ordered that very few throughout space were, by their 
formation, permitted to waste matter by absorbing the materials 
of worlds upon worlds singly into themselves. So few, in com- 
parison, are these mighty suns, that for each one of them, 
judging from the number of the telescopic stars, there are 
millions of minor suns, every one, within much narrower limits, 
performing its functions with the same perfection as any 
of its gigantic brethren. Our luminary is undoubtedly 
one of these great sums. Like the others, he was widely 
isolated by himself, and had as yet no other rival suns 
near, to divide with him the ancient galaxy. His power 
spread wide, being one of the first centres into which 
creation flowed, and thus the materials that under ordinary 
natural operations would otherwise have reared up hundreds of 
habitable worlds were incorporated into him, and in a much 
lower degree in the major planets, the overgrown children of 
his own greatness. This is the true condition of our system— 
an abnormal expanse reduced almost to a solitude, by the 
absorbing power of a monster sun. But if we reverse the 
picture, so as to impart a vague idea of what many parts of the 
telescopic regions may be, and suppose the materials of the ten 
thousand million miles of space, be it more or less, over which 
the sun rules, had come into worlds the same as in the telescopic 
regions, and at the beginning there were millions of chances 
to one that nature would have so operated, something like the 
following would have taken place. Bearing in mind that, 
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under all circumstances, there would have been the same 
materials, neither more nor less, let us imagine instead of one 
sun, as is now the case, there had sprung up a hundred suns 
over the expanse of the system. With this subdivision of the 
area each sun on the average would be ten times the magnitude 
of Jupiter, and would rule over a system wider than the orbit 
of Saturn (taking the total system as it is at ten thousand 
million miles in diameter), each sun, of course, ruling over its 
own family of planets, not so numerous but generally of more 
habitable size. With this much more natural division of matter, 
such as we suppose exists among the telescopic stars, we would 
have a thick sprinkling of hundreds of planetary worlds, none 
of them overgrown, like our major planets, many of them 
habitable in size and visible to the sight, beautifying the 
heavens, thick as specks of silver, while still more thickly 
studded would appear the twinkling luminaries behind. It 
would not be one but several suns and sunlets that would be 
within near view, spreading out their feeble lights over their 
respective systems. Feeble such lights would be compared 
to the transcendent glory of the sun, as, all these supposed lights 
being centred in himself, his light must be in the same degree 
brighter; but still their weaker lights would be all-sufficient 
to bestow the same happiness and enjoyment to the living, 
and add equal, although subdued, beauty to the charms of 
nature. 

The little suns of the telescope sending out lights comparatively 
weak, is no reason for concluding that the many habitable but 
unseen worlds subject to their sway receive on this account a 
lower degree of heat. The idea is universal, but in the truest 
sense unphilosophical. The light that a body shone upon 
receives, we imagine, imparts to it the same degree of heat 
whatever may be the intensity of the light, for the heat is not 
in the light itself, it being an element in which there is and 
can be no heat, but simply by its presence in the atmosphere, 
in which all the heat in a dormant state lies, being developed 
into a higher or a lower degree according to the density of the 
medium, and the direction the rays of natural light strike it. 
In these happy regions, where creation is in a more perfect 
state, we may, therefore, suppose that a large proportion of the 
myriads of worlds so thickly sprinkled over them are warmed 
with atmospheres, and that many are inhabited by perishable 
and immortal beings, akin to the rational and irrational 
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inhabitants on the Earth. In regard to their age and maturity, 
these various worlds must be under grades of advancement 
wonderfully diverse. Some of them probably are in their 
nonage, and not yet fit abodes for intelligence, while it is, not 
preposterous to conceive, considering their antiquity, that many 
of them may have enjoyed unbroken civilisation for millions of 
years. What a grand idea it gives us of the perfection some of 
them may have reached, through long ages of progress, when 
contrasted with the Earth, on which civilisation is barely.in its 
infancy—for it first dawned upon us not more than four 
thousand years ago—a wide gap in time, looked upon by itself, 
but only as a second compared to the age of creation! In our 
rude notions—rude when compared to the advancement of the 
future—the perfection of civilisation should be wonderful on the 
earth a hundred thousand years hence; but the changes that 
may and most likely will take place during that time would, 
by comparison, fall below the perfect condition that some of 
these unseen and unknown worlds may have attained through 
endless ages of progress. 


JOSHUA PRUSOL. 



































MODERN THOUGHT AND. RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE. 


A WRITER proposing to himself the composition of an essay on 
the attitude of modern thought towards religion and. science, 
would hardly be at a loss in these days to find, in current 
publications, a passage or an extract to serve as a text for his 
remarks, 

In all probability, he would meet with what he wanted in 
more than one:article in any of the higher-class periodicals, of 
the time. | 

It is a remarkable fact that nowadays one can rarely take up 
a new book, a magazine, or a newspaper without meeting with 
a reference of some kind to the theme which suggests the title 
of the present paper. fF 

Not even the last new novel, however light may be its style 
and trivial its general contents, forms any exception to this 
rule, and the reader may have cause to congratulate himself if 
he is let off with a passing allusion to the circumstance that the 
assertions of dogmatic theology are not altogether unquestioned 
by science, and is spared an exhaustive treatise on the same 
deep subject, placed as a connecting lmk between the 
unsuccessful and the successful love-passages of the story. 

In any case some half-dozen or more of contem 
periodical publications might be named, notably, the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly and Contemporary Reviews, Macmillan’ s 
Magazine, and the Quarterlies, in which the meeting with at least 
one such article has come to be looked on as almost a matter of 
certainty. if 

In these essays the question is of course approached from 
opposite sides by those whose proclivities cause them to be 
ranged in the ranks of orthodox dogmatic theology on the one 
hand, or, on the other, in those of Positive or Material philosophy. 
It is, however, a feature of this controversy, though one perhaps 
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not peculiar to it among controversies, that these two extreme 
schools seem to imagine that they exhaust the subject between 
them, and that no observation can have a claim to be listened to 
as bearing upon the matter at all, which does not find its proper 
place among the formule of one sect or the other. 

Almost without exception the numerous writers of both 
#chools, as well those who from their acknowledged literary 
eminence have the right of commanding the public ear, as those 
of lesser note who aspire to the responsible position of teachers 
of their fellow-men, illustrate by their treatment of the subject 
the truth of the above remark. 

Whatever may be the branch of the great theme under 
immediate discussion, whether it be the beauty and truth of 
religion, or the utility and truth of science, or the attitude 
‘towards each other of religion and science, or of their attributes, 
truth, beauty, and utility, the reader may count securely on not 
meeting with a single observation which is not based on the 
tacit assumption that the ultimate solution of the problem under 
consideration must necessarily lie either in extreme orthodoxy 
or else in absolute Materialism and Atheism. 

If men are to accept the statement of the theologian, there is 
no mean between, on the one hand, believing that a grotesque 
and immoral conception of the Deity is the true one, and that 
the theologian himself pos the power (if the phrase may 
be pardoned) of performing an anatomical operation upon the 
Trinity, and holding up its composing Personalities to the 
inspection of the multitude, and on the other disbelievng 
altogether in a Divine existence. 

Nor is it to be wondered at that the theologian should hold 
‘this view, as he is confirmed in it in every particular by the 
mode in which the controversy is approached by his opponent 
of the Material school. 

The latter, leaving untouched the true foundations of religion, 
‘and all conceptions of God based on scientific discovery, and 
the ascertained realities of things, to say nothing of ordinary 
common sense, sets himself to work to prove that the theologian’s 
peculiar sectarian idea of the Deity cannot be the true one, and 
that the detailed descriptions of the Trinity to be found in 
ecclesiastical creeds must, from the nature of things, be rather 
the result of the honest conjectures of the past than reflections 
of any objective reality visible to mediwval priests but invisible 
to nineteenth century conviction, and having done so calls upon 
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his hearers to rejoice with him over his destruction of religion, 
as if that destruction had really been accomplished, and were 
the legitimate conclusion from the havoc made with the Church- 
man’s narrow creed. 

As has been already remarked, however, this way of looking 
at a question is not peculiar to the discussion in which religion 
and science are said to be engaged. If it be deemed allowable 
to endeavour to trace an analogy between religion and politics 
(two subjects which in theory have nothing to do with each 
other, but which in practice it is very difficult to keep apart), 
it will be perceived that much the same thing takes place in the 
search for political truth. 

By “political truth” is meant the best possible practical 
solution of the problems which occur in administration, states- 
manship, and legislation, assuming that in the case of every 
such problem there does exist, could it be found, one such 
best possible practical solution. 

Looking upon the extreme and mutually exclusive teaching 
of the consistent theologian and the equally consistent Material 
philosopher as' phenomena in the process of the evolution of a 
true conception of religion, then something analogous will be 
perceived in the parallel process of the evolution of knowledge 
on the subject of political trath, as above-defined. 

The political student, in spite of the interest naturally 
attaching to the matter of his studies, cannot fail to be struck 
by a sense of weariness at the monotony underlying the brilliant 
oratory of the more distinguished speakers in the two great 
parties in the State, as well as the speeches of their more 
obscure followers, at any period of national excitement, as, for 
example, on the eve of a general election. 

This monotony in the underlying subject-matter, which no 
variety of treatment or of oratorical decoration is competent to 
conceal, is caused by the same peculiarity in the way of looking 
at political questions that has been already referred to in 
connection with discussions about religion and science. 

In the former field also there will be found a similar tacit 
assumption that political truth—that is to say, the best possible 
practical solution of political problems—must be sought for, 
either in obstinate opposition to all progress, or else in a 
blind iconoclasm venting itself impartially on all existing 
institutions, 

In tracing the analogy between the conflicts of opinion in the 
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two domains of religion and politics, other peente of resemblance 
will not fail to strike the observer. 

In each field of thought he will find the moderate schools 
repudiated by both the extreme parties, and spoken of in terms 
not far removed from contempt. 

Again, he will find that in religion (it may be observed. here 
that in the present paper this word is used exclusively to denote 
those elements of religion which enter into the questions at 
issue between ecclesiastical Christianity and science) and in 
politics, the moderate schools on their side are distinguished 
from Tories and from Radicals, as well as from bigots and 
Materialists, by an absence of self-assertion and by a reticence 
which appear sometimes to cause superficial thinkers to question 
whether there be any such moderate schools at all. 

The theoretical extremists who really believe in the soundness 
of their doctrines, as well as in their power of giving effect 
to those doctrines, by, on the one hand, making the world 
stand still, or, on the other, destroying institutions the founda- 
tions of which have been deeply laid in the most cherished 
instincts of human nature, would not be encouraged could they 
be made vividly conscious of the real ground of that reticence. 
The cause, however, is not far to seek, Conscious strength and 
absolute security have no need to bluster or to raise their voices, 
and the moderate schools both in religion and politics know 
that these are their péculiar possessions. 

They know that truth, wherever found, has the power ‘of 
investing its possessors with these attributes, and that both 
in religion and in politics they can claim truth for their own. 
They therefore know that however protracted the struggle 
may be, they themselves mnst have the final glory. of the 
ultimate triumph, and they already recognise, as the forerunner 
of that triumph, an incipient faintness in the shrieks of extreme 
schools, suggesting—to borrow a metaphor from natural pheno- 
mena—the first sign of diminution of the are of oscillation of a 
pendulum, which, after swaying widely to and fro, will at last 
find rest in a position midway between the two extreme points 
it originally reached. 

But the chief cause of the reticence of the moderate schools 
is their firm conviction that truth will work itself out, and 
embody itself in its own appropriate phenomena, with. the 
certainty of a natural law, and with little more aid from them 
than can be given in comparative silence, 
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Nor is this conviction a mere form of the superstition that 

truth possesses a magic power to assert itself without human 
cy: t flot 

"No scbibal of searchers for truth, in any branch of knowledge, 

would propound such a dogma. 

The reticence of the moderate school is justified, not by the 
theory that there exists for truth some royal road to victory on 
which the preliminary labour of fighting may be dispensed with, 
but by the conviction that, as a matter of fact, in religion andin 
politics, the battle of truth has been fought and won, and seed 
has been sown which requires now no more than ordinary caré 
to ensure its bearing fruit in due season. 

The strength and security which result from the conviction of 
the moderate schools that not only is the ultimate triumph of 
truth certain, but that they will share in that triumph, is 
abundantly justified by all that the earnest student of human 
progress, in its various branches, can gather from his studies. 

History and experience converge to show that true progress 
takes place along a line which—to borrow a metaphor from the 
science of dynamics—may be described as the resultant of 
opposing forces, and those representatives of moderate schools 
who set themselves to work, with such data as the light of nine» 
teenth century knowledge places at their disposal, to discover 
truth for themselves, must also notice the accuracy with which 
the line of truth (if the expression may be permitted) coincides 
with that along which ‘contemporary thought is, so to speak, 
being driven by antagonistic forces in the two great regions of 
politics and religion. 

Without wishing to push too far the analogy between the 
modes of treatment employed by the Power who governs the 
world for the evolution of truth in these two great subjects, it 
may be excusable to point out one more item of resemblance 
between the theories and modes of action of the combatants in 
these two arenas. 

There is to be discerned in the discussion both of political 


and religious questions a tacit assumption of the truth of a’ 
popular theory against which modern thought protests, that. 


attitude of protest being a considerable element in what ‘the 
title of this paper is intended to express. 

The theory in question may be called, for want of a better 
term, the “ universal suffrage theory,” as in politics it finds its 
i ee 
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name, It may be broadly described as the theory that truth may 
be tested by the number of its adherents, as. regards its claim to 
be so called—that it is a matter, in short, which may be put to 
the vote, and finally settled by the decision of a majority. 

This strange view finds many forms of expression, both im 
religion and politics, 

Thus the ideal government is government by the will of the 
people, without reference to the capacity of the people for the 
exercise of power, or to the existence—as something apart from 
governors and governed—of principles of political truth for the 
recognition and appreciation of which a certain amount of capa- 
city, to say nothing of conscientiousness, is essential in those 
who rule. 

Again, in religion, the ideal yearned for, is to have the way 
prepared for it by the disestablishment of the Church, in order 
that the people may be left unfettered to manufacture their 
creeds and their ritual according to their own fancy. 

Here also there is a complete absence of recognition of the 
possible existence of religious truth as something apart from all 
Churches, established and disestablished—as something, that is to 
say, which should cause the ideal in religion to be, not what can 
command the greatest number of votes among the populace, but 
what is best calculated to advance the interests of religious 
truth, if that indeed be a reality. 

The universal suffrage theory takes many other forms in 
religion and politics—when a Church, for instance, instead 
of trying to recommend its doctrines to the intellects of 
reasonable men, or consenting to modify them if they cannot 
be so recommended, expends her energies in the attempt 
to multiply proselytes, forgetful of the facts that if her 
proselytes were as numerous as the human family, that circum- 
stance cannot make a false doctrine true, and that there can be 
no security that even the numerical strength so acquired will 
be permanent, inasmuch as the descendants of existing ad- 
herents will not necessarily remain faithful in the light of 
advancing knowledge. 

The same false theory exhibits itself in another form in politics 
when an unjust law, the injustice of which cannot be questioned, 
is suffered to remain in the statute-book because those upon 
whom it preases hardly are in a minority, and the demand for its 
repeal is not sufficiently loud. 

These are one or two examples, selected from numerous others 
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which might be mentioned, of what is meant by the universal 
suffrage theory in politics and in religion. It is, in a word, as 
regards the latter, the theory that that doctrine must be accepted 
as true whose adherents are the most numerous and can make 
the most noise. 

It requires no great extent of reasoning faculty to discern 
beneath this universal suffrage theory its fundamental idea, nor 
to perceive that that fundamental idea is distinotly an Atheistical 
one. 

Atheism, using the word here to mean unbelief in the reality 
of the invisible, is not so much expressed as implied in the 
universal suffrage theory, 

Yet if religion may be defined, as it surely may, to mean 
belief in the reality of the invisible, then that theory, implying, 
as it clearly does, a denial of that reality, may with perfect 
propriety be said to be based upon an Atheistical idea. ' 

The theory that in religion or in politics truth may be arrived 
at by a show of hands, or a majority of votes, implies denial of 
the existence of, political and religious truth as something, real, 
‘to be striven for and approached even if it may not actually be 
attained, and which cannot be manipulated, except on true prin- 
ciples, either by majorities or minorities, 

To condemn the universal suffrage theory in politics, is not 
necessarily to suggest that despotism is a desirable form of 
government, nor is it to deny the grandeur of true liberty as an 
object of national aspiration. 

The condemnation of the theory is not a protest site 
liberty, but against licence, and follows necessarily if the premise 
be conceded of the existence of truth, in questions of govern- 
ment and political and social economy, as something independent 
of nations and their rulers. 

Why does it so follow? Because then it must result conclu 
sively that the solution of political problems is not to be 
for in crude theories of universal suffrage or of the lowering 
of the franchise (that is, in other words, of the Divine right of 
the mob to misgovern), but in confiding political power to those 
who, by virtue of education and high character, are best fitted 
to exercise it. 

The universal suffrage theory in religion is equally Atheistical, 
implies a similar denial, and modern thoughtis as much opposed 
to it as even the Church of Rome herself could be, 

The disestablishment of the Church can only be justified (a 
2a2 
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least, for many generations to come) on the hypothesis of the 
non-existence of religious truth as something real, apart from and 
independent of the numerous sects that now claim to possess it, 

To say this is not to suggest that the functions of a State 
Church are to impose a creed upon an unwilling people, or to 
make a futile attempt to put down heresy by persecution, nor 
is it even to assert that as a matter of fact the existing Established 
Church does teach religious truth. But if in religion the pre- 
mise be conceded of the existence of truth as something to be 
searched for and approached, the conclusion follows that a State 
Church is necessary, for the present at least, to maintain from 
generation to generation the standard of spiritual purity to 
which the age has attained, as well as to protect (and 
this perhaps will be ultimately found to be the main grand 
object for which an Established Church should exist) the subjects: 
of the State from the pestilential tyranny that, as is shown by the 
lessons of history, invariably results from the adulteration of 
religious truth with the dogmatic fiction that emanates from and 
is consecrated by a sacerdotal caste. 

Even if it be admitted that the teaching of the State Church 
is not true, nevertheless, on the hypothesis of the separate exist- 
ence of truth, the remedy for that state of things would be, not 
her disestablishment, but her reformation. 

Quitting now the subject of the analogies and resemblances: 
which may be traced between the phenomena of the evolu- 
tion of truth in politics and in religion, and coming to the 
more immediate purpose of this essay, it is proposed to 
select a fragment of current literature for the purpose of 
illustrating by its aid the proposition, already laid down, 
that what has been called the line of truth coincides accurately 
with that along which contemporary thought is, so to speak, 
being driven by the conflicting forces of orthodox theology 
and Material philosophy. 

As was remarked in the opening paragraph of this paper, 
there is no lack in current literature of material for the purpose, 
nor can there be any difficulty in making a selection from the 
various essays which suggest themselves, as, owing to the 
sameness with which every champion of each of the two 
opposing schools treats his subject, one will furnish what is 
required as well as another. 

In the number of the Nineteenth Century for October, 1879,* 








* Concluded in the December number, 
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will be found a paper called “Modern Atheism and Mr. 
Mallock,” which, being a reply to a champion of extreme 
orthodoxy by one who is apparently a disciple of the Positive 
school, should answer the purpose of furnishing the required 
illustration. 

It follows, from the nature of the task which this paper 
proposes to itself, that it will be no part of its programme to 
call in question, or try to refute, any reasoning or argument put 
forward by either of the two combatants in the controversy 
which has produced the essay under consideration. 

On the contrary, it will rather be its place to show how two 
apparently opposing statements of the two extreme schools of 
orthodox theology and Positive philosophy, which are urged by 
the champions themselves in a tone as if they must mutually 
exclude each other, are both accepted by the moderate school 
not as a discord but as a harmony, and how this process can 
be repeated in so many cases of difference between the two as 
to lead to the not unreasonable inference that it is the true 
solution of them all. 

This, in short, is what is meant by the expression “the 
coincidence of the line of truth with that along which modern 
thought is being propelled by the conflicting forces of, extreme 
schools.” 

This meaning may perhaps be made a little clearer by a 
slightly detailed explanation. 

When orthodox theology and Material philosophy are at issue 
on some deep question (say, for example, that which forms the 
main subject of the essay in the Nineteenth Century) as to what, 
is the origin or foundation of morality, it is not unusual to find 
the former giving the answer that the foundation of morality 
is the will of God. 

The Material school, on the other hand, refuses to accept this 
answer, will not perhaps even accord to it the meagre distinction, 
of being a poetical figure, but will simply denounce it as 
meaningless. In the meantime that school puts forward its own 
re ply to the question, which is, that morality, such as we have 
it, is the growth of civilisation, and the result of experience 
acquired and inherited through a long series of generations. 

From apparently opposing platforms such as these the; 
contending forces of orthodox theology and Material philosophy. 
discharge their artillery at each other until the world is i 
ofthe uproar. 
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The moderate school takes no part in the discussion, as it 
knows that the dispute is merely a repetition of the old quarrel 
about the shield, one of the sides of which was of a different 
material from the other. 

Modern thought recognises that in such a question as the 
above-cited example of an item in the controversy between 
religion and science, the implied mutual exclusion of the 
solutions proposed by the two schools is a purely gratuitous. 
theory, and one for which there is no foundation. 

Modern thought (which, it is needless to say, is in this paper 
identified with the moderate school) reasons in this way :— 

Orthodox theology must be right in saying that the 
foundation of morality is the will of God, as this conclusion 
follows irresistibly from the premise, if it be conceded, of the 
existence of a Deity. So far modern thought goes and must 
continue to go with orthodox theology, but not of necessity 
any further. To say that morality is the will of God is not to 
justify the identification with that will of sectarian conceptions 
of moral practice, or narrow views of what moral practice ought 
to be. 

It is, in fact, merely to lay down a broad abstract proposition, 
the truth of which can hardly be disputed by any one acknow- 
ledging the existence of the Deity. In this proposition the 
word “ morality” means absolute principles of morality. These 
are not necessarily identical with transient human conceptions, 
orthodox or otherwise, of what morality is or ought to be. In 
the latter ephemeral embodiments in practice of moral principles 
are liable to be mistaken for the eternal principles themselves. 
This distinction is essential to be kept in view, for while the 
principles of morality associated with the teaching of Christianity 
are unquestionably absolute, the same cannot be said of any 
rules for the illustration of those principles in practice that have 
ever been framed. 

In practice absolute morality is an ideal standard, to which 
mankind may continually approach, but which it can never hope 
to reach until at least the race is purged of its imperfections. 

Turning now to the statement of the Material philosopher 
that morality is inherited experience, the modern thinker finds 
himself equally compelled to agree. No doubt it is, nor is there 
any contradiction or mutual exclusion between this statement 
and that of the orthodox theologian. 

The latter, when he asserts that morality is the will of God, 
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probably places upon that statement, in his own mind, an 
interpretation which no enlightened layman of the present day 
could bring himself to accept. The modern thinker, however, 
does accept the statement nevertheless, understanding the 
morality spoken of to mean the absolute principles of Christian 
morality (which, it may be observed in a parenthesis, and 
without going into the question of their origin, are, as a matter 
of fact; identical with those of Positive morality), and he justifies 
to himself the assertion that morality so defined is the will. of 
God by the reflection that the surrounding conditions in which 
mankind lives, moves, and has its being must be of the Divine 
ordering, while at the same time their constant pressure makes 
it inevitable that mankind shall ultimately recognise the 
imperative necessity of adhering to those principles, 

Similarly the modern thinker, when accepting the statement 
of the Positive philosopher that morality is inherited experience, 
understands the morality so spoken of to mean the embodiment 
of absolute principles in modes of practice, which latter must 
vary as circumstances change and experience accumulates. — 

The statement of the Positive school that morality is inherited 
experience, when applied, as it can only with. propriety be 
applied, to the embodiment in necessarily changing practice of 
unchangeable principles, is one whiéh modern thought is 
compelled to accept without reserve, for the simple reason that: 
it has been proved to be true by every method of demonstration 
of which, from the nature of things, the subject is capable. 

The modern thinker, therefore, has no alternative but to 
accept alike the statements of the orthodox and the Material 
schools. 

Thus, modern thought is, so to speak, driven by the conflict 
of these (as it is supposed) contradictory statements into 
accepting them both. The modern thinker, however, when he 
has done so, naturally asks himself the question, “Are they 
really contradictory ?” 

It may be taken as an axiom applicable to truth of every 
kind that two propositions which are both certainly true cannot 
possibly exclude each other, and that their apparent exclusion 
of each other, if such an appearance there be, must be due io 
the adulteration of truth by error in one proposition or the 
other, or most probably in both. 

The modern thinker, accordingly, soon discovers that the 
inconsistency between the solutions of the question as to the 
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foundation of morality, put forward respectively by orthodox 
theology and Material philosophy, is purely imaginary—that 
the two solutions are not contradictory, but supplementary, and 
do not form a discord but a perfect harmony. 

The foregoing is an example of what is meant by the ex- 
pression that modern thought is being forced along a certain line 
by the conflict of opposing schools, 

That line (to continue the original metaphor from the science 
of dynamics) may in the present illustration be described as the 
resultant of the two statements that the foundation of morality 
is the will of God and that it is inherited experience, as it (the 
resultant) is a third statement which includes both the others, 
aud brings them into harmony with each other. 

To complete the illustration, it still remains to show that this 
line along which modern thought is being forced coincides with 
that of truth, as obtained from, so to speak, independent 
observation. 

This second part of the illustration may be disposed of 
very briefly, the coincidence referred to being merely this, that 
the impartial thinker, who revolves the question in his own mind 
without prejudice, uninfluenced by the dogmas of either school, 
or indeed of any school, must arrive at a solution which will 
not only include the statements already cited of the two rival 
schools, but will include them purified from precisely that ad- 
mixture of error which, when they are put forward by the 
orthodox theologian and by the Material philosopher, is the 
cause of their apparent refusal to combine. 

That is to say, the independent thinker, anxious to trace the 
foundation of morality, and having as his premise, to start with, 
a firm belief in the existence of an infinite, eternal, and un- 
changeable God, must arrive at the conclusion that morality 
is His will—that is to say, that His will must determine what 
morality is. 

Equally obligatory upon him at the same time will be the 
conclusion that experience is the instrument by which mankind 
is led up to the discovery of how best to put in practice the 
principles of morality as so determined by the Divine will. 

All this time the impartial thinker will never be tempted 
towards the mistake of identifying the will of God with anything 
changeable or transient. 

He will therefore be saved from the error of speaking of special 
practical illustrations of morality, suitable to one age but. not 
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to another, or of precepts suggesting those special practical 
ilustrations—precepts liable to be stultified by experience—as 
the Divine will or as Divine commandments. 

His solution of the problem, therefore, that morality is the will 
of God, is free from the admixture of error it contains when pro- 
ceeding from the lips of the theologian. 

Now, that admixture of error, from which the modern 
thinker’s solution of the problem is free, is precisely what pre- 
vents the pr»position that morality is the will of God from, so to 
speak, combining with the proposition of the Material philoso- 
pher that i/, is inherited experience. 

The common error, of the deification of transient practical 
embodiments of moral principle instead of the principle itself— 
of the letter, in short, instead of the spirit—an error to which the 
school of orthodox theologians is very prone, but which is by 
no means confined to that school, puts a strong weapon into the 
hand of the Material philosopher, by enabling him frequently 
to point to some consecrated precept of antiquity which modern 
conditions have made not only difficult but in many cases im- 
possible to obey, and which must therefore have been improperly 
described by the theologian as a Divine commandment. 

This is what is meant by saying that the line of truth fixed by 
independent observation coincides with that along which is forced 
the mind of that thinker who accepts as much of the apparently. 
conflicting statements of the theologian and the Materialist as is 
certainly true, and rejects from both whatever is open to 
doubt. 

The difference of meaning attaching to the phrase, “ Morality 
is the will of God,” when uttered by the orthodox theologian, 
from what it wears when spoken by the modern thinker, is due 
to the fact that the latter clearly recognises the necessity in 
religious investigation of subordinating the emotions to the 
intellect. 

He is therefore compelled to acknowledge the necessarily 
Divine origin of scientific discovery—or. in other words, the 
perfect right of scientific discovery to be called Divine revela- 
tion. This recognition is logically imperative if the premise be 
accepted of the existence of God. 

That premise being granted, God must be the Fountain of all 
knowledge. Hence the division of knowledge into “revelation” 
on the one hand, and “secular,” or “merely human,” knowledge 
on the other (in so far as that division is intended to convey the 
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idea that there is any difference in kind between the two—any 
difference, that is to say, other than a difference of subject- 
matter, such as might obtain between two branches of secular 
knowledge), is purely arbitrary and fictitious, and cannot, in the 
nature of things, be permanently upheld. 

But what specially strikes the modern thinker in this con- 
nection is the fact that, even if the above-mentioned arbitrary 
and fictitious distinction could be upheld, established scientific 
truth has still incomparably a better right to be called Divine 
revelation than ecclesiastical tradition. 

In both cases the message comes to mankind by human 
agency; but whereas, in the latter case, the only element 
of “divinity” is an attribute applied to human beings by 
themselves, or by each other, the message of science does 
indisputably come from those superhuman powers which have 
been since the dawn of human consciousness, which were to 
Jesus of Nazareth, and which are now for all thinking men, the 
real generating cause of that necessity which compels mankind 
to postulate a Deity, and so creates religion. 

The modern thinker, accordingly, has no choice but to admit 
that all scientific discovery, whether clashing with ecclesiastical 
tradition or not, is a message from God. He is therefore compelled 
to accept all the modification of primitive or medieval religious 
conceptions which the foregoing admission renders necessary. 

That science has wrought a considerable change in those 
early conceptions is not to be denied; but the movement has 
been exclusively an upward one, from the anthropomorphous— 
not to say the grotesque and the ridiculous—to the really super- 
human and the sublime. 

If the belief in miracles and in dogma were an earnest con- 
viction in every instance in which it is professed, there might 
be some justification for the alarm with which the teaching of 
science is viewed by many. Few, however, will contend that 
“belief,” in a religious sense, has the exact meaning assigned to 
the same word when used in connection with the ordinary 
affairs of life, or will care to deny that belief in this latter sense 
is & very rare accompaniment of religious profession, so that it 
may well be doubted if, after all, science has wrought anything 
very revolutionary in the domain of religion. 

At least it has not—so far as its discoveries have as yet gone, 
or to all present appearance are ever likely to go—necessitated 
the change of a word in a confession of faith uttered so long ago 
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as the seventeenth century by the greatest man of science of 
his age—perhaps, indeed, of any age. 

Sir Isaac Newton says in the “Principia”: “The world 
is not God, as the Pantheists affirm, It did not exist from 
eternity, as the Peripatetics taught. It was not made by fate 
and necessity, as the Stoics said. It did not arise from a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, as the Epicureans asserted; nor 
from the antagonism of two rival powers, as the Persians and 
Manicheans affirmed; nor was it made by angels, or by 
emanations of sons, as some of the ancient Gnostics held; nor 
out of matter co-eternal with God, as Hermogenes said; nor by 
the spontaneous energy and evolution of self-developing powers, 
as some have affirmed in later days, but it was created by one 
almighty, eternal, wise, and good Being—God.” 

With that creed as a postulate, it becomes an easy task to 
cause the apparently antagonistic elements in the propositions 
of the theologian and the Material philosopher to combine and 
form a harmony, not only as regards the single item of discussion 
about the foundation of morality, selected here as an example, 
but probably in every other item as well of the so-called great 
controversy between religion and science. 

If the above passage from Newton’s writings be an accurate: 
statement of the creed of modern thought, it may be said that, 
after all, science has effected no very great modifications in 
early conceptions. 7 

This, however, would be a mistake. If science has wrought 
nothing really revolutionary in religious belief, it has completely 
revolutionised modes of thought and methods of procedure in 
the search for truth. 

If science has wrought nothing really revolutionary in. 
religious belief, it has not been because it was careful to avoid 
doing so (for in its search for truth, science is absolutely reckless 
about consequences), but because, when all has been said and. 
done, when modes of thought and methods of procedure have 
been revolutionised, it has been discovered that the real founda- 
tions of religious belief have not been so much as touched oF 
Bclence, 


(To be Continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


WAYLAID AND MURDERED (continued from page 230). 


* MAHADEVA protect us!” cried out Narain’s personal retainers, 
retreating backwards in fear. Narain tottered, and fell to the 
ground. 

The blow was decisive. The nugdees ran off to tell their 
employer what they had achieved, while the wounded man was 
carried to the thannah in a state of insensibility, and died on 
the fourth day, without recovering his senses. 

There was no doubt that the crime was perpetrated at the 
instigation of Revierse; and he and two of his amlah were 
arrested, and placed on trial. But there was no direct evidence 
against them, as the nugdees refused to betray them; and all 
that could be done, therefore, was to punish the hirelings. The 
mortal wound was brought home to a man named Sonatun 
Naik, who was sentenced capitally, and executed on the spot 
where he had felled his victim. The principals in the second 
degree were sentenced to transportation for life, and the rest to 
fourteen years’ imprisonment each. 


SEA-BATHING AND ITS ILL EFFECTS ILLUSTRATED. 


“WELL, Ram Chand, will you make one of our party next 
week? We shall all be so glad to get you with us.” 

“To what party do you allude, Keevoo? and who make up 
the emphatic ‘we’t” 

“Is it possible that Gopee has not broached the matter to 
you yet? Why, on Monday next a large party, consisting of 
Gopee and his brother, myself, and several others, our common 
friends, propose to set off for Sangor, to bathe in the sea on the 
occasion of the Barooni festival. In the first place, the bathing 
<leanses us, of course, of all past sins; and in the next, the 
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journey to the seaside, with hundreds and thousands of other 
passengers, is always suggestive.” 

“I certainly have no objection to join the party,” replied 
Ram Chand; “ but I have changed my course of life, you know, 
and you must not try to corrupt my morals again.” 

“Nor should you attempt to play off your dry old jokes on 
me. We understand each other well enough without them, 
and there is no need of wasting words between us,” 

They made up a party of some twelve or thirteen persons, 
and set off for Sangor. On their way thither, they first entered 
a religious house at Nizampore, to receive absolution from the 
priests, and then proceeded on, vid Goonabasaon, to the Pud- 
dumpore Ghat, where they bathed. They were all of them 
very fastidious devotees, though boon companions in other 
respects; and the sacred ablutions were performed with all the 
ceremonies enjoined by the Shastras, 

“Tt is well,” remarked one of the parties, gaily, “to get 
cleansed thus—say, once in five years.” 

“ Ay—just to lighten ourselves effectually for a fresh start,” 
replied another. 

Chatting in this manner, they came to a place called Chota 
Hooghly, where they took their julpan, and then rested for a 
time by the side of a tank adjoining a temple of Mahadeva, 

“Well, what are we to do now? Part here—each for his 
own home?” asked Ram Chand. 

“It would be very silly to do that,” said Keevoo Patur. 
“ Women, after bathing, go to their household work; but men 
don’t.” 

“I suppose we can. trust each other fully?” asked Gopee 
Janna; and then, without waiting for a reply, added, * For my 
part, I would suggest a dacoity before we break up, which 
would put some money in our hands.” 

The proposal was generally accepted; and then the party 
went to a place named Koonawally, to get a brand of lighted 
grass, and proceeded thence to Jamrah, on the Midnapore 
frontier, where they .attacked the house of one Kessub Patur, 
at about 9 p.m. The outer wall of the house was sealed by 
some of the dacoits, who then opened the door to let in the rest, 
after which the door of the inner mehal was battered down with 
a dhenkee. 

Kessub Patur and his family were not idle when the house 
was being thus forcibly entered, To resist the dacoite was ot 
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course out of the question, for there were not able-bodied men 
enough in the house to do so. Kessub therefore contented 
himself by removing his womankind and all his valuables to the 
upper storey of the house, after which he took up into it the 
ladder by which alone it could be ascended. He at the same 
time sent off a boy to the village to give the alarm, and in 
a short time had the satisfaction to see a large party of villagers 
approaching his house to assist him. 

“This fellow is a regular budnash,” remarked the discomfited 
Gopee Janna, “and it is evident that we have nothing to 
expect here beyond such petty plunder as we have secured,” 

“No, and we increase our danger by staying behind longer,” 
«aid Keevoo Patur. “ Let us be off at once; there is no time to 
lose.” 

“Not at any rate before doing such mischief as we can 
to avenge our disappointment,” returned the vindictive Gopee. 
“Set fire to the house, and then decamp—each with the booty 
he has taken.” 

The house was fired in four different places, and as it was 
partly made of mat walls thatched with straw, it was consider- 
ably burnt, while several of the inmates, including Kessub 
Patur himself, were much scorched; and in the confusion 
that took place the dacoits went off, carrying away three 
kansees, one lotah, a brass fish, representing the Matsya avatai, 
and a mat. 

“ Shall we inform the police of what has occurred?” asked 
one of Kessub’s neighbours, who had rendered great assistance 
to him in putting out the fire. 

“No,” said Kessub. ‘The dacoity is bad enough. It would 
aggravate the evils of the affliction to have a police inquiry 
here.” 

This impression is very common in Bengal, and well grounded 
also. Crime is constantly concealed because the losses entailed 
by police investigations are great. There is first expense of 
money in hard cash, for every police officer who can connect him- 
self with the inquiry expects a bribe; and over and above that 
there are annoyances of the most irritating kind to a people 
who consider their honour to be outraged if the sanctity of the 
cenana is not respected. Kessub Patur did not inform. 


THE BLOODY FESTIVAL. 
‘Tue Usthom Doorga Poojah was being celebrated with great 
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éclat in the house of Surubjeet, an inhabitant of Terah, in the 
district of BHangalpore, and a large party of guests had 
assembled to do honour to the festival. _ Among these was 
a young man who sat apart from the rest in a ruminating 
mood, his right hand supporting his head, while his left rested 
on the hilt of his sword, which was placed between his knees, 
He was the only armed man in the assembly, and necessarily 
drew more attention than the rest. 

“Who is that young man with the sword?” asked Surubjeet 
of one of his guests; “ and why does he come armed on such a 
festive occasion ?” 

“ He is a personal friend of mine,” answered Duread Sing, the 
guest appealed to, “and has come hither with me. His name 
is Dirgopal Sing. Young men are so fond of their swords that 
it did not occur to me to ask him to leave it behind.”’ 

“Ah, it does not matter. He is welcome, sword and all, 
since he has come with you;” and then, turning towards the 
youth, the host welcomed him heartily, and invited him to come 
and sit more among the rest. Dirgopal acknowledged the invi- 
tation with a nod, but did not otherwise respond to it. 

The offerings to the goddess were costly and gorgeous, and 
were remarked upon by the guests. _ 

“In Lower Bengal they sacrifice animals in large numbers to 
the deity,” said one of them; “but surely our form of worship 
is both more seemly and reverent,” | 

“How more reverent ?” asked Dirgopal. “The Shastras say 
explicitly that Doorga delights in blood; how can it be more 
reverent then to deny her what she delights in ?” 

Surubjeet looked perplexed, and knew not what to answer, 
being unwilling to offend the last speaker, though he did not 
like his commentary. He therefore said, with a smile, “The 
gods want a sacrifice of the heart more than the sacrifice of 
animals, and if we are sincere in our devotions to them, they 
cannot be displeased with us because we are unable to make 
blood offerings to them.” 

Saying this, and with a view to put a stop to the discussion, 
Surubjeet arose from his seat, and proceeded towards the place 
of worship, upon which Dirgopal Sing suddenly got up, and 
drawing his sword rushed after the host and struck him across 
the side of the head, slicing the left ear and the flesh of the 
cheek so that they hung down on his neck. 

The whole house was startled, if not frightened, and the 
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smiling countenances of the guests fell. Surubjeet ran out of 
the compound towards the village well, and was there joined 
by many of his friends. The ruffian in the meantime went on 
assaulting others. The blood that trickled down his blade 
seemed to excite him to still greater violence. He first attacked 
one Gopal, who was wounded severely on the back, then 
struck down successively two persons, named Chummun and 
Byjoo, both of whom were slain, and finally wounded one 
Salem, who, with Gopal, succeeded in running out towards the 
well, 

“He has escaped from the house. There was no one able to 
stop him.” 

“He has made a mistake then, If he shows himself in the 
streets, the mob will tear the monster to pieces.” 

“Will they? Here I am, gentlemen!” bawled out Dirgopal. 
“Let him who feels most aggrieved by what I have done 
attack me, if he dares.” 

There was a fierce tumult now in the street, which was 
terminated by the hardihood of two chassas, or husbandmen, 
who attacked Dirgopal with clubs, broke his sword into pieces, 
and disarmed him, and then binding him down handed him over 
to the police. 

The prisoner’s confession at the thannah was that the idea 
of killing some one occurred to him on the sacrifice of animals 
to Doorga, in Bengal, being alluded to, and he killed and 
wounded whomever he met with, without bearing particular 
antipathy against any person. This story was subsequently 
altered before the magistrate. 

“IT was accosted in the streets of Terah by some of the 
villagers, who asked me if I would do a job for them for hire. 
‘What job?’ I asked. ‘We have resolved,’ they said, ‘to offer 
a human sacrifice to Doorga, who has received no blood offering 
from us for many years. If you slay a victim or two, you will 
be handsomely rewarded.’ ‘Slay men for a reward!’ said I. 
‘No, I shall certainly not do that ;’ upon which the villagers 
attacked me with lattees and swords, and I was obliged to draw 
out my weapon in self-defence, and used it.” 

The evidence against the prisoner was overwhelming, and he 
was convicted; but the motive for his crime was not under- 
stood, At first it was suspected that he was insane; but a 
medical examination could detect in him no trace of mental 
infirmity. The only motive that could be assumed was, there- 
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fore, that to: which he had referred—namely, the wish to offer up 
human sacrifices to the deity. The Sessions Judge suggested 
that he should be capitally punished; but the Final Court, 
having still some misgivings as to the state of his mind at 
the time when the ‘crime was committed, sentenced him to 
imprisonment for life. 
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THE TWO WIVES. 


“You have deprived me of a fond illusion,” said Dookhee to, 
her husband, Awanee, when he told her that he was going to 
bring back his first wife to his house, “ When I agreed: to 
marry you I understood that you would never allow that woman 
to come hither again.” 

“T never said so, either to you or to anybody else,” replied 
Awanee. “My first wife is as dear to me as you are, and 
there is no. reason why she should not return to her husband's 
house.” ) 

Abaik Awanee was an inhabitant of Mymeersing. The name 
of his first wife was Kalleejah. She had always been a good 
wife to him, but her temper was an indifferent one, and her con- 
troversies with her husband were necessarily frequent. She 
was expelled the house after one of these differences, and 
Awanee, in a huff, at once took a second wife. But he after- 
wards bitterly repented having done so, as it only complicated 
his position. Kalleejah bore an excellent character, and Awanee 
really loved her for it; and he finally made up his mind to go 
down to her father’s house to bring her back, together with her: 
son. He did not like his second wife the less, but he refused to 
be dictated to by her in the matter. 

“T shall love both of you yell,” he said, “ but won’t be unjust 
to the one to please the other.” 

Kalleejah, brought back to the house, of course resumed her 
former position, She was the first wife, and as such, was entire 
mistress of the house, and Dookhee was unable to. endure this, 
Dookhee again was both handsome and supercilious, and Kallee- 
jah could not love her much on either account, and as neither 
cared to dissemble her aversion for the other, the collisions 
between the two wives were constant. 

Awanee lived in the same house with two of his brothers, and 
as their wives, his sisters-in-law, were well attached to Kallee- 
jah, they frequently recommended to Dookhee to be a dutiful, 
sister to her. 
2B 
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“ You mean I should submit to my fate,” petulantly answered 
Dookhee to such recommendations. 

“Yes, precisely so; and if you do it with a good grace you 
will find Kalleejah to be your best friend.” 

But Dookhee was unable to follow the advice, the more so ag 
she failed to convince Awanee that she had any real grievance 
to complain of, and she therefore resolved on leaving the house 
the first time she found a decent pretext for doing so. But who 
can calculate the course of events? If she had left the house 
at once the tragedy in which she figured soon after would, 
perhaps, never have been enacted. 

* . . * . 

“ Here is your share of the rice,” said Kalleejah to Dookhee, 
“since you wish to cook your meals apart,” and she measured out 
two pows of rice to the younger wife, reserving the rest to herself. 

“ But why do you give me such a small quantity of it, when 
you keep so much more for your own use?” 

“] have not kept a larger quantity for myself, hussy. I have 
given two pows to thee, and that is as much as any woman can 
consume; and I have kept six pows, being three pows for the 
master, two pows for myself, and one pew for my son.” 

“Why dost thou abuse me, vixen? Is it not enough that I 
am kept on half-rations? Must I also endure your evil words? 
But thou shalt soon know me better than at present. I shall re- 
quite every abuse I have received before I have done with thee.” 

Kalleejah trembled with rage on hearing Dookhee threaten 
her, but her very temper prevented her from replying, and at 
Dookhee left her presence immediately after, she succeeded in 
quieting her wound by attending to her household duties, 
muttering curses to herself. The other women of the family 
were also busily at work; one was drawing water from a well, 
another was sweeping the cowhouse. 

Dookhee had retired from the presence of Kalleejah, but 
had come to a determination. She had only gone off to fetch 
arms for her purpose; and a short time after the sisters-in-law 
of Awanee heard a scream from Kalleejah’s room, and hastening 
thither saw that she had been felled to the ground, while 
Dookhee was sitting on her body with a bloody axe in her hand 
and a dao, also besmeared with blood, was lying on the ground. 
They asked Dookhee what she was about, and she told them 
that she had killed Kalleejah, and would kill them also if they 
approached her. 
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The womeh then called out for the assistance of their neigh- 
bours, and several of them coming in began to question 
Dookhee, who gave them sharp replies, saying that she would 
answer for what she had done to the proper authorities only. 

When brought before the authorities Dookhee denounced the 
sisters-in-law as the perpetrators of the murder; but there was 
no suspicion whatever against them, while the circumstantial 
evidence against Dookhee was ample and complete, She was 
convicted, and capitally punished. 


THE ROBBER AND THE ROBBED PUNISHED TOGETHER. 


«Wuat is earthly wealth to me?” said Ramdhone. “I, who 
am near my journey’s end—why should I displease the gods by 
bringing a Brahman into trouble? No; perish the ingots. I 
do not want them. Let the Brahman only go free.” 

“But I have made him over to the police already, sir,” said 
Dhurm Das. “ How is he to be rescued now?” . 

There was something so dreadful to old Ramdhone in this 
announcement that he was staggered by it. He felt as if he 
were the culprit and not the man sinned against ; and he hurried 
out of his house as one gone mad, still hoping to be able to 
liberate Petumher from the difficulty he was in. 

“What is the matter?” asked the other members of the 
family ot each other. “Has Kortamahasay gone crazed?” 

Briefly explained the matter was as follows: Ramdhone 
Kurmokar, an inhabitant of Batsole, in 24 Pergunvahs, was a 
dealer in gold, and owned a shop in the Burra Bugar, of 
Calcutta. His servant, Dhurm Das, was proceeding from thie 
shop to his master’s house, carrying with him three ingots of 
gold belonging to his master, when he was stopped on the road, 
at a distance of about a mile from Ramdhone’s house, by two 
men, one of whom held him forcibly, while the other robbed 
him of the ingots. He bawled out loudly for assistance, and 
running after the robbers on being set free succeeded in catch- 
ing hold of one of them, from whom one ingot was recovered; 
and as a chowkeydar was passing by at the time, he made over 
this man to the police. The person thus placed in arrest was a 
Brahman, named Petumher, who had at one time been in 
Ramdhone’s service, but had subsequently left it of his own 
accord, being averse to work. Why not live on the road if that 
paid better? 

Bitterly did Ramdhone condemn himself for all that had 
2B2 
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occurred. Why was the poor Brahman reduced to such circuth- 
stances that he was obliged to become a robber? It would not 
have been so if he had given him large pay and little work in his 
service while he was in it. 

“ But there is help yet, surely! Dhurm Das has given himin 
charge of a chowkeydar, and a chowkeydar is never indifferent to 
a bribe.” 

Ramdhone ran along the road in déshabillé to overtake the 
chowkeydar, and the zealous servant of the Government was not 
unanxious to pocket the present of twenty rupees that was offered 
to him. 

“But I can’t let the man go free, you know, Baboo. He haa 
been made over to me publicly, and I must produce him at the 
thannah. <All I can do for the present I have received is to 
make a favourable report of him—such a report, in fact, as must 
lead to his release.” . 

The arrangement was not very satisfactory to Ramdhone, but 
he was. obliged to agree to it, and the tumult subsided for the 
time on all parties consenting to.support the orthodox cause. 
The chowkeydar took the Brahman to the thannah, but made a 
very favourable report of him, as he had promised; Dhurm Das, 
the man who was robbed, was not forthcoming to press the 
charge. Ramdhone had no knowledge of any ingots having 
been in transit from his shop to his house; in fact, they all con- 
spired to make out that there was no case against the Brahman 
to establish. 3 

But the Police Darogah was a trump. He was certain that 
something was wrong, and he put that gentle pressure on 
Petumher which always induces a prisoner to confess. The 
facts ascertained, the witnesses to support the case were 
not difficult to find, for the robbery had been committed in 
broad daylight, on a much-frequented road. 

Three parties were brought to trial—namely, the Brahman 
who had committed the robbery, the chowkeydar who had ac- 
cepted a bribe to report favourably of him, and the owner of 
the ingots, who was so anxious to set the culprit free, and had 
bribed a public servant to secure that end. They were all con- 
victed and sentenced to imprisonment, the first for nine years, 


the second for two years, and the third for two months, the first 
two with hard labour in duress. 


(To be Continued.) 








A MORNING WALK IN SPRING. 





AFTER the early months of the year have bitten our fingers 
with frost, whitened our beards with snow, and turned our 
umbrellas inside out with wind, there comes a kind of 
pause when nothing particular happens, as though one 
month had gone out and another could not be found to come in. 
Then in our wanderings we may notice a chill snowdrop, and a 
little later discover that in villa gardens there are cold crocus 
globes, perhaps a little dirty and ragged. Hedges begin to show 
a faint green, and new-year birds make half-hearted attempts to 
sing in the woods that are still dull. We may see here and 
there a lamb, and in favoured places the lilac and laburnum 
buds begin to mix their colours. And so the “ silent workings” 
of the year go on until a noon comes when the sun is gentle 
and strong and the sky blue and warm ; and then comes in “ the 
sweet o’ th’ year.” 

In our walk this morning we find ourselves in out-of-the-way 
country-places. We can look around and feel ourselves in the 
midst of a great calm. It is the spirit of happiness, not of 
dreariness ; it is not the aching quiet of a town, but the pervading 
and sufficing peace of a village lane. We find some of the 
cottagers standing at their doors contemplating the new growth 
in their little gardens of useful herbs, kitchen stuff, and old- 
fashioned flowers. Will the peas turn out well? Will the radishes 
be all tops? Such questions are very simple, but those who can 
take an interest in them have retained an old-world happiness 
that seems to be growing rarer. How homely and picturesque 
are these people, these common country-people, as they are 
called. How Carlyle seems to sneer:at them because they 
cannot and do not want to be heroes! How Walt Whitman 
loves them because they are all men and women! And how _ 
they do not care a brass button who hates and who loves! All 
can talk who like, but these people live. Philosophy has not 
taught them to go about in a continual green sickness. They 
are ignorant and happy. 
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Do not the fresh blossoms make the old people recall days 
when they fashioned crowns of daisies and chains of dandelions? 
The time of year makes all younger in spirit; even the 
children have lost a little of their winter gravity, and are all 
aglow with wonderment and laughter. The mellow gold of 
the buttercups is glinting through the breaks in the hedge ; and 
there are sheets of daisies. Buttercups and daisies are the flowers 
of childhood. For us they can recall more than all other 
flowers that grow. They were all about our life and play when 
we were young, and when “we knew not the doctrine of ill- 
doing, no, nor dreamed that any did.” That was before we had 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge that has made so 
many of us sick. “Had we pursued that life, and our weak 
spirits ne’er been higher reared with stronger blood, we should 
have answered Heaven boldly, Not guilty.” 

As we walk along the familiar brown paths of the meadow, 
we hear the cuckoo— 


“ Lhude sing Cuccu 
Groweth sed and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wde nu 
Sing Cuccu.” 


It is a season of the justification of faith. It is a time of peace 
and hope, and mingled feelings of trust and calm. The shadow 
of the climbing smoke on the sunny roof of a cottage, a band 
of children playing by the hedge, the reflected blue of heaven 
on a woodland brook, carry us from our cares to an ideal world 
of gentle romance, that may be a dream, but nevertheless gives 
us a real part of our pleasure. Even the comfortable-looking 
cows, with the sun on their broad, sleek backs, seem to be ex- 
pressing their gratitude. The birds are busily hopping in the 
grass or calling in the boughs above; and they are full of 
thanks in “ their sweet jargoning.” As for us, at atime like this, 
we know “a peace above all earthly dignities.” 

Hlow imperceptible are the workings that in a few weeks 
transform the woods from black to green! Soon we shall step 
almost knee-deep amongst stalks and stems and wild flowers, in 
places that a few weeks ago were bare. There is an unspeak- 
able charm in straying along an unfrequented lane, silent but 
for the song of birds, and dim with overgrowth. Is there any- 
thing that you can make or buy that will give you a pleasure 
like to this? Is it not at once the reward for past bitterness 
well borne, and the hope of future calm and comfort? 
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The big oaks are coated with lichen and laden with legend. 
They have been shattered by time and storm, but still they are 
strong, and will do some great wrestling with the winter winds. 
This quiet morning they make no noise, but hold out their 
boughs with fatherly protection over the frail flowers about them. 
What hundreds of tiny objects catch the light of the sun and 
win our attention! The bank is lit with light and laughing in 
its bloom. How little many of us know of the tiny things that 
grow in uncultivated places, and yet the most insignificant 
flower we find is pure in colour and perfect to a marvel in form. 
“Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
Who would think that such delicate, sweet work could come up 
out of the rough, stony earth? Hamlet says, “ What a piece of 
work is man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculties!” 
and yet the contemplation of a leaf or a blade of grass makes his 
power seem but small, rudimentary, and mechanical. He has 
scarcely learned the “A BC” of the earth, and the sleeping 
forces under his foot. 

As we continue our walk we may be reminded of picturesque 
customs that have fallen out of use, but we should remember 
also how many pleasures are still with us. It is true that we 
have lost the Maypole, and other festivals that gave a charm to 
the simplicity of the old English life; but the seasons themselves 
are still the same in their changing, the birds in their singing, 
and the blossoms in their blowing. Spenser’s favourite flowers, 
the daisies, still wake and go to sleep where he kissed them with 
tears of wonder and admiration; and in the Warwickshire lanes 
the violets still bloom where Shakspere found them, and loved 
them above all flowers that grow. And yet, and yet, how many 
there are who will scarcely turn the head to see the wonders of 
the new vernal year, who will not stop in their walk to hear the 
blackbird sing, who will not stop for a minute to bend over the 
marvels of moss and fern! The season is but short; the light 
green soon changes to the dark, and in a little while all is lost ; 
and many of us find that we have wasted the precious hours in 
gaslit places. We are lovers of nature, but most of us prefer 
streets and crowds to fields and lanes. 

Guy Rosiyn. 
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WORDSWORTH. 


“The Poet's Eyo . .. . 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


I. 


WorpDSWORTH has been to us the Pure and Devout Imagination. 
His verse has carried us into the highest ecstasies of spirit ; it 
has soothed us when perturbed with anxious care, strengthened 
us with energetic wisdom, brought us to a free, open com- 
munion with nature, and never failed to yield an appre- 
hension of the near Divinity. He is distinct from all other 
poets. We feel the piety of poetry more distinctly in him than 
in any of those called sacred bards. With him poetry is a means 
to an end—he has the soul's sanctity in view. 
“ X noble poet was this man also, 
But in this science he had more delight; 


He could restore to health death-wounded men, 
And make their names immortal with his pen.” 


His influence, which spreads through the whole heaven of our 
spirit—a poetic Iggdraisill—arose from a small seed. Some 
old numbers of Blackwood came across our boyhood’s hours. In 
one of them was a notice of Wordsworth’s sonnets. In relation 
thereto a casual remark was made by one who ever said little of 
Wordsworth or Shakespeare, but who held his Bible dear— 
“The last lines of the Covenanters’ sonnet are equal to Shake- 
speare!” What a lofty ideal standard was raised in these words— 
“Equal to Shakespeare!” A standard approaching the Bible, 
yet not to be mentioned with it. And Wordsworth could write 
something worthy of that ideal. Such were the feelings excited 

nour boyish mind. Strange emotions arise even now when 
we recall the remark and the sonnet. 

We studied Wordswerth from that time to ascertain the 
greatness of the poetic mind which approached the ideal. His 
complete conquest of us was slow. Yet no aspersions affected 
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us. It was sufficient for us to dwell on the sweetness and 
beauty which we found in him. Ridicule of him might be 
deserved in some cases; we did not care to seek for its justifica- 
tion. We dwelt only on the good we possessed, and gradually 
added precious morsels to our mental stores from his poems. 

So was it for years. We entered then on the debateable 
ground, with a dispassionate spirit. We knew that all dis- 
praisers were either self-convicted or fully answered by 
clearer-sighted and more equitable minds, Thus, in “Don 
Juan”—a poem which we no more shunned than we did Mon- 
taigne, and which we knew full well contained some of the 
poet’s finest as well as worst writing—in this poem Byron jeers 
in jingling verse at the Imperial Lake Poet: but we were aware 
that Byron was envious of Shakespeare; that he could, more- 
over, think one thing and sing another; that he would rather 
slander a good name than lose a point; that, in regard to 
Keats, he rhymed in the face of the facts told to him, in the lines— 


“Tis strange the mind, that fiery particle, 
Should let itself be snuffed out by an article” — 


and that, with all his scwrrility, Byron had praised Words- 
worth in unmistakeable terms, and had drunk his purest 
draughts of poetry from Rydal’s springs. 

Thus was our judgment preserved. And when we read “The 
Excursion” we read it word by word as faithfully as we had 
read “The Faéry Queene;” dwelt on the force of every line; 
brooded over every figure. We strangely felt that there was no 
charm of general narrative, yet that there was a fascination no 
less strange that kept us to the poem, and, whilst we never 
hastened, we never skipped, never slept over a page; the spell 
was that of making the soul vigilant, alert, penetrating. 

This arose from the pure inspiration of the poem. There was 
no personal interest mixed with and moving our admiration, as 
is largely the case with Byron, Shelley, Milton—even Shake- 
speare. Wordsworth himself, as far as concerned our thoughts 
then, and for years after, might have been an ideal being, a 
nonentity ; we might have called him a poet, 


“Or but a wandering Voice ”— 


and we felt “The Excursion” to be a great poem by reason 


of certain lofty passages, through sprightly sketches, through 
bright descriptions, through dealing with the relations between 
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nature and the mind of man, and the moral and political 
defects of the age. 

“ The Prelude” came to us with little recommendation. We did 
not even know it as the subject of ridicule. Our expectation 
was small—only related to one or two passages—therefore, its 
Pythian power amazed us. We do not restrain the expression 
of any estimate we may have made ; and we say of this poem that 
we esteem it now, as we esteemed it at first, as one of the greatest 
productions of the sons of men. This autobiography of the 
mind is a new and daring scheme; it is as great and original 
an idea as the first epic or the first drama; it is one of the few 
inventions of pure intellect. More than this, there is inspiration 
and the hand of a master throughout—it is perfect in all its 
parts, in every word, in all its visions, in all its tones— 

“ Full-formed, like Venus rising from the sea.” 
We never recognise it as anything else than as the loftiest 
offering of the human mind—an ode to the Spirit of the 
Universe, sinking never in sentiment or verse—a long-breathed, 
rich, melodious ode. And we do not find words so fitly answering 
to the matter of their inspiration, which prove by their immortal 
sweetness the power of the strain which gave them birth, at the 
same time depicting the spirit and the nature of that strain, than 
those of Coleridge on this poem— 

“An Orphiec song, indeed— 

A song divine, of high and passionate thoughts, 

To their own music chanted.” 
We are, moreover, sanguine that these feelings—this glorious 
admiration which possesses us for the poem—will never change 
or die, but have a grander development even in the Eternal to 
which they whisper. 

By degrees, from references ever and again made to him by 
his contemporaries, the personality of the poet did come to 
impress iteelf upon us. By degrees, we inquired into his life 
and habita—the plain every-day man. In time we visited the 
English lakes. The first sight of the mountains produced 
indescribable feelings. Our wanderings were attended with 
supernatural wonders; the loveliness of Eden clad the vales, 
awe and beauty invested the midnight hills and lakes, and the 
poet's spirit seemed typified in the majesty, simplicity, and 
attributes of the mountains. 

It has thus come to pass that the Lakes are our Hesperian 
home; that we have worshipped in the garden on Rydal 
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Mount; that we have sought around Esthwaite’s Lake the 
scenes of the poet’s boyhood; that we have kissed the 
sod that lies above his face; that we have seen in the 
Rothay, gliding past the sacred churchyard, a musical and 
beauteous emblem of the path and power of his genius; that 
we have unweariedly, in many places, traced his steps and 
favoured points of view. And all this, not in haste, not ia 
anxiety—not hotly rushing hither and thither—but in com- 
posure of spirit, with quiet, clear observation, and openness of 
mind to all impressions and recollections—allowing the inqui- 
sition to be a matter of years—to be ever a new thing—leaving 
much for future years. After this manner, Ambleside and 
Grasmere kept us on our early visits from other parts of the 
Lakes; but the result has been that when we do go to their 
remote corners, or to other scenes, or look on many common 
sights, it is more fully in the spirit of this poet, perkaps more 
qualified to feel the inspiration which at certain spots, with 
certain objects, was his portion—say, when under the dread 
yews of Borrodale, or by the Strid, where the lordly Wharfe is 
pent in with rocks, or on the Pass of Kirkstone, or at the corner 
of Wood Street, or in glancing at the daisy, or seeking for the 
lesser celandine, or gazing at the star of Jove, “so beautiful and 
large.” 

Immense do we deem the felicity that we share with our 
age in having a great poet so near in time that his in- 
fluence is fresh. Many of his contemporaries are with us still 
—friends that he held dear ; the scenes he loved have scarcely 
lost his familiar presence. A great poet, we say—a great poet 
in the old, natural sense—a lofty mind in ceaseless search of 
the beautiful, for which he looks abroad, and also looks beneath 
the show of things. This is an antique story, to which the soul 
of wisdom has spoken at all times, but never before has it been 
80 strongly insisted upon by the whole of a poet’s poetry. In it 
appear no romantic pirates, no feudal turbulence, no stage para- 
phernalia, no epic machinery, no spectral beings from the 
mythologies of East or North—here, as related in verse as 
sonorous as ever uttered by Milton, the pompous and moving 
incidents of history are noted and foregone in order that the 
poet may trace the human mind “ sounding on, through words 
and things, a dim and perilous way.” 

Pedlar, priest, the cottager, the simple wayfaring man, are 
the characters through which this poetry chiefly finds its voice. 
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There is a period when man is aroused, awed, convinced by 
wonders beyond the grasp of his apprehension—spirits, gods, 
supernatural events. In a higher stage of culture he can only 
be touched by being brought to perceive the wonders that lie 
in the near and familiar. Wordsworth, therefore, caught no 
chance gust of inspiration. He made his choice deliberately, in 
the pride and strength of his manly intellect. He found for 
poetry new and fertile ground—the manner by which the 
present and after times are surest to be touched. 

Here we are brought back to the poet's life, which came to 
count for much in the general sum of his influence. “The 
greatest work of every man,” says the idolater, contemplating 
(ioethe, “or rather the summary and net amount of all hi, 
works, consists in the life he has led.” As to which proofs 
Wordsworth gives the noblest of answers—rather, one of a 
glorified cast; he is like one of his own mountains, to apply 
our former figure, faithful in its place, established on the 
foundations of the earth, on its broad bosom scope for all 
natural beauties and delights, whilst its forehead communes 
with the stars, talks with every passing breeze, parleys with 
vapours, and bathes itself in the rising and setting glories of 
the sun. 

A strong, natural heart beats beneath this poet’s singing-robes. 
He departs from the scenes of pomp and passion to pass his 
life amongst the lowly, in the pure spirit of the gospel of poetry, 
for there “he heard, from mouths of men obscure and lowly, 
truths replete with honour,” and there he saw fit subjects for 
the highest art of the tragic muse— 


“‘ Amid the groves, under the shadowy hills.” 


As he declared, so he fulfilled; suffice it for us that his success 
has given to Emerson his definition of the gifts of genius, “ which 
show us that divinities are sitting disguised in the seeming gang 
of gipsies or pedlars.” 

A pleasant matter it has been for us to consider the movement 
and the total product of his life—a life which does not, like most 
men’s, lie apart and separate from open deeds and declarations 
but conforms to all his poetic doctrines—poetry and life with him 
formed a beautiful unity. There is a special force in his immure- 
ment in the Lakes. It seems fraught with spiritual meuning. 
We know that on a keen St. John’s Day he walked into Grasmere 
Vale with his sister, and occupied the cottage at Town End; 
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that he had resolved to dedicate himself to poetry; that with a 
limited income, which thousands of labourers of to-day would 
despise—and most precarious to boot—he carried out that 
purpose. He displayed an invincible—we might almost say 
a divine will, rarely equalled in any age when there is the 
temptation of the possession of great mental power. The 
sequestration of this dedicated soul, the burning day and night 
of this supreme intention, with clear, inviolate, unwavering flame 
towards the supreme All-in-All, is a matter full of spiritual 
significance, on which it is yet too early to speak. 

But we have found strength in contemplating the general and 
palpable harmony of his life. That lofty affiance to his sister, in 
return for all her ministration to the needs of his home and 
spirit, she of whom he sang many a proud acknowledgment, but 
none grander than this— 

“ She, in the midst of all, preserved me still 

A poet, made me seek beneath that name, 

And that alone, my office upon earth ;” 
the creation of a perfect home in his alliance with the 
“phantom of delight,” and all the pleasing history and song of 
household peace and sweetness that succeeded—none the less 
sweet because frugality had to be exercised—all is full of great 
teaching. Here isa man somewhat stern in temperament, but 
withal a happy man. Dante and Petrarch had their romantic 
loves; other poets have had their many loves; Wordsworth had 
the angels of the hearth alone—his sister and his -wife—and his 
verses upon these domestic ties will last as long as human song, 
His is an idyll of home. He sings of joy whilst partaking of 
bread and water; yes, with all his thriftiness, he was drinking 
the fullest draughts of pleasure allowed to mortals—pleasures, 
looking on our habits amerced from Nature’s ways, from which 
the humbler classes are cut off, and which the richest deem them- 
selves blessed in obtaining at rare intervals. And yet the food 
of his life might be the food of all. 

He calls upon us to seek this food. He produces and cherishes 
in us a love of Nature. You may read him in a room, but you 
can only value, understand, love him, amidst Nature’s scenes; 
there, her secretary, her privy councillor, he opens your heart— 
he adds a precious seeing to your sight. The geologist points 
to the stones, the botanist to the flowers, the astronomer to the 
stars—-this poet embraces them all; every step you take wil] 
obtain a charm from him. He murmurs music sweeter than the 
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running brook ; his words will linger in your ear—and, oh, these 
words are more potent than those of any other poet, they excel 
the magic of herb or star, they can minister to a mind diseased 
and cleanse the bosom 
“ Of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart.” 

Other poets give you thoughts; he gives you absolute com- 
munion with the divinity in nature; body and soul revive 
together under his mental regimen. 

High spiritual communion has something in it of severity, and 
some have judged Wordsworth cold and repelling. This has 
never been our case. He is passionate in his communion with 
nature, and it is human passion that underlies and gives fire to 
all other. We always felt in his verse the full warmth of the 
heart's blood; more than that, we distinguish an amorous 
fervour to which his rapturous intercourse with tree and 
peak, field, star, and wind, is but a natural response. This 
feeling originated in “ Vaudracour and Julia,” being early read 
by us. We found in its opening all the passionate heat of 
“Romeo and Juliet;” it gives a very echo to the seat where 
love is throned; the purple light, the thrilling tones, are there. 
This glow and desire finds sympathies in much _later-read 
poetry. “Ruth” sets her little water-mills by spouts and 
fountains wild, but the tale is steeped in the passion of love, 
and strong throbs of human love are in “ Laodamia.” 

All stray experiences and reflections confirm our earliest 
thoughts and feelings in regard to this poet, and commend our 
long attachment. We may, therefore, indicate after what 
manner we perceive his poetic power and doctrines, how they 
press upon life, how they have pressed upon ours. 


Il. 


WE cannot concede that Wordsworth turned to the Soul and 
the Universe because he had no aptness for the ordinary forms 
of poetic construction. He had more peculiar fitness than any 
other man for the work to which he dedicated himself, but it 
was a matter of calm choice with him, and we are satisfied that 
we find in him all the qualities that mark the great poet; he 
possessed all the poetic affinities, and was susceptible of all the 
relations of poetry to human interests and culture. 

In his homeliest manner he possessed the true poetic strength ; 
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in “The Brothers” and “ Michael” there is a power of pathos 
not surpassed by Boccaccio’s “ Falcon” or “ Pot of Basil.” One 
might suppose, from general references to “ The Borderers,” 
that only Coleridge had read that drama, but it has claims which 
will yet be heard. There is in it the movement of a painful 
grandeur; the tragic voice speaks throughout. 

His observations’ of household phenomena and ways are 
exquisitely delicate, as the slightest glance at the tale at the 
end of the first book of “ The Excursion” will show. The lan- 
guage of Margaret in her affliction is classic in its simplicity and 
force— 


“Him I wait for day and night, 
With love and longings infinite.” 


In his “ Solitary Reaper” there is a tenderness too deep for 
tears. His ode “To Duty” is as solemn as the voice of fate ; 
it might have been a melody chanted in the watches of the 
night in response to the music of the spheres. 

His natural pictures are perfect. We give not one, because 
we might give one hundred—because in only giving one the 
ninety-and-nine might thereby suffer disparagement. And as for 
the world, from which he withdrew to a large extent, who has 
depicted its varieties and ways with a brighter or a darker 
pencil, whether it be the characteristics of London life, its amuse- 
ments, the stage delusions, or the forensic displays in the Houses 
of Parliament, when 


“The orator hath yoked 
The hours, like young Aurora, to his car ”"— 


or the Fair of St. Bartholomew ? 
With a severer, deeper, Hamlet-strain he has noted how in 
Cambridge 


“In dwarf proportions were expressed 
The limbs of the great world ; ” 


and as for that informing spirit of the world’s better part which 
comes through Books, who has spoken in grander language 
than this High Priest of Poesy? Nor has the Poet’s Eye, which 
none possessed in higher perfection than Wordsworth, over- 
looked religion. To him the Church was the House Beautiful ; 
painting and music paid continual homage there with the 
fleeting bands of devotees. By some of his sonnets the richest 
harmonies of “Paradise Lost” are brought unto the daily 
services in Christian temples. 
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If we come to the highest proof required of the poet, the 
display of “the compacted might of genius,” as demanded by 
Longinus, we rest secure in Wordsworth’s claim. This lies 
chiefly in perceiving and impressing the supernatural in regard 
to common things. The imaginings and terrors which invest 
the Simplon Pass, the unearthly, shuddering awe under the 
shadow of ,the yews of Borrodale, the overpowering grandeur 
of the address to Kilchurn Castle, answer to the severest critical 
demand. Moreover, there are incidental instances as thick as 
daisies on a spring green. What a horrible apparition comes 
before him when on the midnight lonely road he sees the 
wanderer, and all effected in a few words— 

“His mouth 
Looked ghastly in the moonlight; "— 
how he can send the frost of horror into the blood, whether it be 
a simple Goody Blake uttering her curse, “her withered arm 
uprearing,” or the sullen spectre in Dion—“ sweeping, vehe- 
mently sweeping”! 

Who has sung of “the soft murmur of the vagrant bee” with 
such excelling majesty? what imaginative eye ever beheld a 
vision of more surpassing splendour than “ the beetle panoplied 
in gems and gold, a mailed angel on a battle day,” or that 
other, seen in the twilight dim, when the gold and silver 
fishes were “ like constellated eyes in wings of cherubim” ? 

He sings of things and places for very love of them, and of 
every lesson which they teach, all the while being anchored to 
strong purposes, which find objects as to which they can sing, 
and which sing to them. Beauty waits upon his steps; he 
ranges continually through Elysian Groves and Fortunate Fields, 
which to his poetic power are but a simple produce of the 
common day ; aérial fancies are his, and imagination of as subtle 
loveliness as stirs in “The Tempest.” In his verse there are all the 
cadences that please the ear, satisfy the heart, and make argu- 
ment more convincing by the full import of music; there is in 
it all the cunning care of Milton and much of the natural 
ease of Shakespeare; we find in it the secret fount of 
Tennyson's blank verse. We have an inexhaustible treasury of 
glittering words and hints, which carry the soul over strange 
seas of thought. But we do not parley on this theme. We 
answer those who demur with Hazlitt’s brief declaration, 
“Those who do not feel the beauty and the force of it may save 
themselves the trouble of inquiring further.” 
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Ii. 


Att that we have mentioned lies within the range of Words- 
worth’s powers. He had an ampler mission than such poetic 
qualifications imply. He had a special greatness—an original 
power apart from all the accomplishments hitherto implied in 
the idea of Poet. Upon this we make a closer inquisition. 

We enter a new path. We have to depart to a large extent from 
the world’s ways before we become attached to Wordsworth. Not 
only have you to love him before he will seem worthy of your 
love, but you must forego many petty and degrading loves, 
There is, however, adequate compensation. The world does not 
engross all the power of contempt possessed by the human 
mind. And we find Wordsworth fully repaying scorn with 
scorn, and pride with pride. 

He despises the worldling—he who loves not nataré, who 
never caught a noontide dream from murmur of a running 
stream, who could take the radiance from the clouds, in which 
the sun his setting shrouds. We can, in a moment, test his 
consistency. He contemns the man to whom a primrose by a 
river's brim is a yellow primrose, nothing more. What is 
the primrose to Wordsworth? At one time he sings one of 
nature’s fairy-stories in which it fulfils “purposes benign ;” at 
another, in a psalm of hope, he recognises a primrose-tuft as “a 
lasting link of nature’s chain from highest heaven let down.” 

Secure in our love for Wordsworth, perfectly at ease with 
the world, through indifference as to its judgment of the case, 
and able to retaliate in aught of contempt, we can ask how he 
fulfils the Office of Poet. We may now state this more at length, 
for Wordsworth has himself enlarged its definition. The Poet 
is one who by reason of divine gifts can make truth appear clear 
and beautiful, and most acceptable to men; who enhances the 
joys of earth by perfect appreciation of what man possesses; and 
specially, through purifying and exalting the soul, by developing 
the powers, and pre-eminently cultivating its spiritual sight; by 
glorifying the Present—the Everlasting Now—this Moment of 
Moments, fresh issued from the Eternal, by letting its fulness be 
felt, and its relation to what surrounds it—the knowledge of its 
own value and the tributes of what lies before and after—the 
apprehension of the which gives it a sense of immortality by 
contmuance backward, thé observation of what it does in itself 
contain, the illumination of it by the radiance of the future, 
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which is not seen but felt, and gives it the assurance that it 
passes not away, but by growth passes into a higher joy, which 
by continuance forward is—immortality. The Poet is one who 
does this through very joy in his work and powers, “a man 
pleased with his own passions and volitions, and who rejoices 
more than other men in the spirit of life that isin him, delighting 
to contemplate similar volitions and passions as manifested in 
the goings-on of the universe, and habitually impelled to create 
them where he does not find them.” 

We have this poet, as we have said, dealing with nature and 
the mind of man—making these his study, his song, his epic. 
Then we must find in him the old essentials of the poet— 
variety, music, power and loveliness of expression. These we 
have found. But we must find in him something more; we 
must find in him all the ascending degrees in contemplation of 
and communion with nature; he must be lord of Observations 
Natural and Spiritual. 

The latter rise from the former. All are based on the home- 
liest gifts, “eyes and ears, humble cares and delicate fears, a 
heart, the fountain of sweet tears, and love and thought, and 
joy;” homeliest gifts, that have more virtue than the dragon’s 
wing or the magic ring—the sympathetic heart, and the soul of 
power; gifts noblest of all, but vouchsafed alike to all—reason, 
and with that reason smiles and tears, imagination, freedom in 
the will. 

Nature is at once recognised to be something more than 
Matter; the man whose mind is but the mind of his own eyes, he 
is a slave—the meanest we can meet. It can suggest the life of 
man past and present, quite as well as the speech or action of man 
can do; thus, the frail snowdrops, smitten by the wing of many 
a furious whirl-blast, yet faithfully clinging together, carry the 
mind to the great in history, to “the Emathian phalanx, nobly 
obstinate,” and to “the bright, immortal Theban band ;” thus, 
fancy rocking the wayward brain, in sauntering through a wood, 
the place is “like a dream, or map of the whole world.” 

A higher plane is attained when communion with Nature is 
found to be only possible for those whose hearts are not cold to 
human weal and woe—that the humblest communion is identified 
with liberty, on which the names of Wallace and Tell, the heroes 
of Marathon and of Thermopylw, can be invoked, to which 
we may add the poet's own, for this child of the mountains has 
spoken trumpet-tongued on his country’s greatness and liberty. — 
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There is ‘a still higher response to Nature when the general 
moral whisperings are heard, by those to whom “the garden, 
grove, and field perpetual lessons of forbearance yield,” and who 
would not “lightly violate the grace the lowliest flower possesses 
in its place;” and a higher still when natural images acquire a new 
character by reflection, and become pensive or joyous, as the case 
may be, although their material aspect is of an opposite cast. 

Here end Observations Natural. Beyond this seems more than 
poetry—religion, seership. Can it be less when the mind and 
man are declared to be the haunt and the main region of the 
song ? 

The Spiritual Attitude is the first essential. To receive in its 
purity and fulness the ministry of nature there must be calm- 
ness, openness of soul, no occupation of it by customary images 
or thoughts. This may occur when the attention is braced up 
to a steady act of observation, or steady expectation, and this 
vigilance is suddenly relaxed. At that moment any objects 
falling upon the eye are carried to the heart with a power 
not known under other circumstances. The poet, when a boy, 
experiences this when hanging on the perilous ridge above the 
raven’s rest; then, the loud dry wind blew with strange utter- 
ance, the sky seemed not a sky of earth, and with what motion 
moved the clouds! At another time, rowing with his companions: 
on Windermere, having left the minstrel of the troop on an 
island to hear the effect of his flute on the waters, in that 
moment of withdrawal from the fetters of ordinary-thought and 
sensual impressions, then the calm and dead still water lay 
upon his mind with a weight of pleasure, and the sky, never 
before so beautiful, sank into his heart, and held him like a 
dream! So, again, with the boy shouting to the owls at evening 


time across the lake, whilst he hung listening, a gentle shock of 


mild surprise carried far into his heart the voice of mountain 
torrents, or the visible scene would enter unawares into his 
mind—so, again, when, the poet relaxing the tension of his 
organs, after listening, with his ear on the ground, for the distant 
sound of wheels at night, the star which catches his eye, glittering 
between the brows of Seat Sandal and Helvellyn, penetrates 
his capacity of apprehension with a pathos and sense of the 
infinite that would not have arrested him under other cireum- 
stances. 

This pure Receptive Spirit, freed from all preconceived ideas, 
which is all-essential to nature’s philosophy and its highest 
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poetry, may be cultivated, although such sudden, unanticipated 
visitations may be of the greatest virtue. So may the poet 
pause before the front of a tall rock, and note in tree and shrub, 
in stone and flower, the intermixture of delicious hues along so 
vast a surface, all at once, that they may be— 


“In one impression, by connecting force 
Of their own beauty, imaged in the heart.” 


So might a votary at the Cave of Statfa take its proportions 
and high suggestions into his mind and heart by gazing 
“with undistracted reverence.” Indeed, not in the crowd and 
fret of human intercourse, or in any occupation of the mind, 
does the soul receive its true celestial food. Thus much the 
Quakers can teach us.* There are powers which of themselves 
our minds impress. We can feed this mind of ours in a wise 
passiveness. 

On the threshold of the most transcendent of all perceptions, 
as an initiatory recognition, the poet sees in nature a repre- 
sentation of the human mind. The moon scene on Snowdon is 
very different to the one in the Iliad. Homer beholds a 
beautiful but natural sight, which gladdens a simple shepherd's 
heart— Wordsworth, the type of a majestic intellect, its acts and 
its possessions—what it has and craves for, what in itself it is 
and would become. After crossing the Alps, he obtains an 
enlarged revelation. In the marvellous varieties of the scene 
were all the workings of one mind, characters of the great 
Apocalypse, the types and symbols of eternity—of first, and last, 
and midst, and without end. So, amidst caves and crags, even 
in their fixed and steady lineaments, he traced an ebbing and a 
flowing mind, expression ever varying. In softer scenes the 
soul of Nature still makes itself known—*“ she seems to render 
visible her own soft dreams.” 

The poet's widened vision now beholds a sentiment of being 
spread over all that moves and all that seemeth still. He can 
declare that on the Langdale Pikes the clouds, the mist, the 
shadows, light of golden suns, motions of moonlight, all come 








* “In him that is saved the working is of the grace, and not of the man; and it is 
& passivenoss rather than an act—though afterwards, as a man is wrought upon, there 
is ajwill raised in him by which to be a co-worker with the grace; for, according to 
that of Augustine, He that made us without us will not save us without us. So that 
as not by man’s working, but by his not contrary working.” —Barclay’s 
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thither, touch, and have an answer—thither come and shape a 
language. He feels this in a general sense, but can also speak 
in a precise one. There is a Motion and a Spirit whose dwelling 
is in the light of setting suns—in the ocean, the air, the sky— 
and which rolls through all things. It is definite and intelligible. 
He sacredly acknowledges that there is a Being in the clouds and 
air, and in the green leaves among the grove. Each object in 
nature lives by its care—is instinct with it. Thus knowing, he 
can bid you touch with gentle hand, “for there is a spirit in the 
woods;” he can declare that all things have their sensible joy 
—‘’Tis my faith that every flower enjoys the air it breathes ”"— 
and in greatness of heart can yearn, as one loving heart yearns 
for the happiness of another, for the little flowers to be conscious 
of half the pleasure which they give, that the same intelligence 
should be owned by the Sun and the Sister-Power. 

The Soul of Nature being fully revealed to the poet, it is his 
high office, then, in music to rehearse the transcendent truth— 
to show its operation, and declare how, in form, in elements, 
and influences, it stands related to man. 

1. The Human Spirit and Heart are acted upon by Nature 
—the divinity in nature is faithful to all its developments, 
through all functions. The lark in cage, with inch or 
two of daisied sod, may have impulses from God. When the 
poet exelaims, “O glide, fair stream!—for ever glide!—thy 
quiet soul on all bestowing,” he feels that the influence goes 
forth to surrounding creation as well as to man. But Man is his 
first and last theme—nature’s relations to man the object of 
revelation and song. He announces that from nature do 
emotions come, and moods of calmness are equally nature’s gifts. 
More than this, he feels and sings that with the sweet breath 
of heaven there gently moves within the mind a correspondent 
breeze with quickening virtue; when a grove rocks in a strong 
wind, some workings of the spirit thence are brought. Nature, 
objectively, in portraiture and colour, may so impress the mind 
that they may seem to haunt the bodily sense; and certainly 
she does subtilely minister to physical conditions—listening to 
the rivulets in secret place, beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
shall pass into thy face. Look and listen, when, where, and on 
what you like, there is an unceasing ministry. The admonition 
of the legend on the dial-plate, to “Serve the will of Time's 
Eternal Master”—the soft voice of yon white torrent falling 


down the rocks, speaks to the same effect. weet us 
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opening cloud, proclaims, “ Thy lot, O man, is good, thy portion 
fair.” The very daisy has “a function apostolical;” and so. 
potent, piercing is this preaching, even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, that— 


“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach us more of man, 
Of moral evil, and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 


Nor is the pleasure and the enrichment fleeting. All beauteous: 
forms have brought sensations sweet, felt in the blood, and felt 
along the heart, and, long years after, they have been charged 
with the great, delightful mystery—feelings of unremembered 
pleasure. In all which there is no deifying of Nature, no Pan- 
theism, no yielding superiority to her scriptures over those of Holy 
Writ. You must bring to the grand and beautiful a reverence. 
and love for the Father of All—from Him comes all this speaking. 
from Him our hearing and our Sight— 


“ By grace Divine, 
Not otherwise, O Nature, we are thine!” 


2. Nature is obedient to the action of the human mind.—The 
latter is powerful to act in proportion as it is sensitive to receive. 
The poet of this time holds his art to be capable of more marvels: 
than are related in tradition. What has been declared of the 
runes of Odin falls short of the puissance of inspired song. The 
poet does, of a truth, make the hills, streams, and rocks, mourn 
with a voice obedient to the strong creative power of human 
passion ; his mind can make the surface of the universal earth, 
with triumph and delight, with hope and fear, work like a sea. 
This is the mind that gives a moral life to every natural form, 
rock, fruit, or flower, even the loose stones that cover the 
highway. 

The eye is the organ by which this sorcery is known and 
produced; the eye, the organ which is one with all-giving light, 
has an accession of supernatural power or is replaced by such ; 
we have to recognise the spiritual eye that aids or supersedes 
the grosser sight. In other words, the poet will assert it to be 
an auxiliar light which comes from the mind, which on the 
setting sun bestows new splendour, which makes all things 
obey its dominion; the midnight storm grows darker in the 
presence of this eye; it wins from the invaded heavens thoughts 
without, bound—magnificent designs; in the silent faces of the 
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clouds it reads unutterable love; the poet with it looks upon 
the waters of a spring until they seem to feel one sadness—they 
and him. But the mind of man transcends even the operations of 
the Divine mind as shown in nature. It shall compound out of its 
own elements a loftier creation. The scene unbeheld, the 
product of imagination is heavenlier than its counterpart in 


nature. 
“ Be Yarrow stream unseen, unknown ! 
It must, or we shall rue it. 


We have a vision of our own: 
Ah! why should we undo it?” 


Look on Mont Blanc with the natural eye; nay, bring thereto 
the spiritual eye; throw over its dumb cataracts and streams of 
ice, its mantle of snow, its imperial summit, the auxiliar light 
issuing from the mind, all cannot make it equal to the soul’s 
own vision of the scene; the cold truth presses on the heart 
that a soulless image on the eye has usurped upon a living 
thought that never more can be, And Yarrow, though it 
rivals in the light of day the delicate creation of the mind, it 
can only be to the poet its original self, not through virtue of 
sight alone, but of the ray of imagination which still survives— 
the sunshine of the soul which won the scene and still plays 
upon it. 

3. There is perfect sympathy throughout all parts of Nature ; 
between her soul and all creation.—Not even the hart falls 
unobserved by Nature; his death is mourned by sympathy 
divine. As for man, although there be mysteries he cannot 
pierce, be it still thine to converse with Nature in pure sympathy, 
‘ whatever boon is granted or withheld; deeply drinking in the 
soul of things you shall be wise perforce; earthly desires shall 
be fixed in calmer seats of moral strength, and raised to loftier 
heights of Divine love, our intellectual soul. So much for the 
present day, when, for the initiate, rocks and whispering trees 
perform mysterious offices; but hereto is attached the hope- 
fullest anticipation for a more than Golden Age—a Heavenly 
one—when sage and simple shall catch with one eye the moral 
intimations of the sky ; when man shall be able to discern how 
the forms of nature multiply the spiritual presences of absent 
things; when he shall meet no object but may teach some 
acceptable lesson to his mind of human suffering or of human 
Joy. 

Hence issues a perfect Faith in Nature. Man finds in her and 
2Dd2 
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in the language of the sense the anchor of his purest thoughts— 
the nurse, the guide, the guardian of his heart and soul, and all 
his moral being; he looks upon the hills with tenderness, and 
makes dear friendships with the streams and groves. This is 
Nature’s religion, but with a clear recognition of God in 
Nature. In its light we pray that our days may be . 


“ Bound each to each by natural piety ; ” 


in its enjoyment our stay evermore 


“Is on the Worp, that will not pass away.” 


IV. 


TURN we now to ascertain how this Natural Faith works in 
singer and high priest. In youth we find him in discontent 


“ Of pleasure high and turbulent, 
Most pleased when most uneasy.” 


There has followed a time of trial, ere man learns to live in 
his reconcilement with stinted powers. But gifts have come 
after youth’s passion, and in manhood Nature gently reproves 
and teaches. Her love he partakes from the daisy ; he suppresses 
the stately passions, drinks of lowlier pleasures, of the homely 
sympathy that heeds the common life, a wisdom fitted to the 
needs of hearts at leisure. In this philosophy he has resolved 
to live his life in pleasant thought, his delight to be to pipe a 
simple song for thinking hearts. This is not strong enough to 
save him from the obscuration that at times comes over all 
souls. He is cast down, and deems his restful creed may prove 
fallacious; there come a crowd of dark thoughts—the fear that 
kills and hope that is unwilling to be fed; but a simple leech- 
gatherer on the lonely moor restores his lofty faith. This is an 
hour of eclipse and weakness, but his life-teaching is that man 
must dedicate himself to some purpose; he himself was 80 
dedicated; with him to serve was high beatitude, and waking 
thoughts more rich than happiest dreams. He has sung that he 
stifled the contradictions of his fate, cleaved to one purpose as 
an inspiration and God-like aim; and in his great experience 
he announces to all that, above Horace or Cowley— 


“Far happier they who, fixing hope and aim 
On the humanities of peaceful fame, 
Enter betimes with more than martial fire 


The generous course, aspire, and still aspire.” 
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He pursues his task pleased with joy of his own thoughts, 
finding lessons all round that confirm his philosophy and aim. 
The lark with soul strong as a mountain river makes him take 
heart to be contented with his fate, and hope for higher raptures 
when life’s day is done; the little flower checks his vanity, the 
trailing worm reproves all thoughtless pride, whilst the lesser 
celandine teaches him that— 


“ Pleasures newly found are sweet 
When they lie about our feet,” 


Thus controlling passion, he husbands his powers, increases 
their total force by prolonging their action. He will not even 
yield to exhaustive ecstasy ; for all he has, and all he hopes for, 
he thanks God, the Giver of all joy, religiously in silent blessed- 
ness; and, indeed, these calm rapiures are the deepest, the 
holiest, the most secure. Still communion transcends the offices 
of praise. 


Wis 


BUT we must generalise. We pass from the poet’s individual self 
to see what the Philosophy is which he specially presents for the 
guidance and support of his fellows. As to principles and the 
conduct of life, foremost stands the operation of the Faith which 
he has declared, It is a cheerful faith, whose foundation is that 
all which we behold is full of blessings—a faith that makes each 
soul a separate heaven, a court for deity. The world is too 
much with us; late and soon, getting and spending, we lay 
waste our powers; we throw ourselves away in seeking. 
Needful things will come unsought to this genial faith still rich 
in genial good. It is a cheerful and a charitable faith which 
scorns the ingrates who wear a smileless face the whole year 
through, which cries woe to the purblind crew who fill the 
heart with each day's care, nor gain from past or future skill to 
bear or to forbear. One of its chief doctrines résts on the 
wholesome ministry of good and evil. Life in itself has to 
be one perpetual youth of heavenward enterprise, and we may 
ever hold a bright, undaunted heart, for if man will but live in 
the light of high endeavours, he puts forth strength that cannot 
fail. What is for one is for all. For the individual—also for 
the nation—what is needed is plain living and high thinking, 
the restoration of the homely beauty of the good old cause, 
pure religion breathing household laws, the preservation, as 
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things above all price, of the old domestic morals of the land, 
Yet is all severity of thought blended with ideal grace; the 
voice that may call on the mighty dead to return to us in the 
day of the nation’s trial, and give us manners, virtue, freedom, 
power, is proudly patriotic, and frames sweet numbers as to his 
country’s ancestry and titles—ay, and of her very soil. Hers is a 
bright galaxy of isles whose day departs in pomp, returns with 
smiles, whose azure mountain-tops are seats for gods in council, 
whose green vales are retreats fit for the shades of heroes, Ina 
word, man in himself should—Wordsworth did—represent the 
will to be put into individual and national life-—one whose spirit 
no reverse could quell, one that mid the failing never failed. 
‘There comes something more than all this. There is the Art 
of Life, to which our souls must bend. This, too, the poet rightly 
spells in golden verse. Life, as has been sung, should be a 
perpetual youth of heavenward enterprise ; but our purpose must 
match with the poet’s own, it must be lofty in proportion to our 
subjection to it. There are pains in every vassalage, and all 
that bears the name of action, howsoever beginning, ends in 
servitude. Strict independence must be maintained; our 
life is turned out of her course whenever man is made an 
offering or a sacrifice, a tool or implement. Remember we 
ever that a light of duty shines on every day for all; in it is 
bound all our: joy, and he who intermits the appointed task and 
duties of the day untunes full oft the pleasures of the day. 
There is the temper of humility, too, which observes and values 
the near and little; it finds gems where others find stones. 
Wisdom is ofttimes nearer when we stoop than when we soar. 
Let us check the wandering waywardness of youth; for things 
far off we toil, while many a good, not sought because so near, 
ig never gained ; then shall we know that we stand secure, and 
are beloved of Heaven. The primal duties shine aloft like stars, 
the charities that soothe, and heal, and bless, are scattered at 
the feet of man like flowers. This wisdom to some may seem 
to savour of the world. Coleridge has dispraised prudence, 
but this our poet cries—* Think not that Prudence dwells in 
dark abodes; she scans the future with the eye of gods.” This 
is the wisdom that keeps us strong, and teaches us to gently 
brook decline and fatal change, and holds up our hearts with 
the vigilance which will turn the common dust of servile 
opportunity to gold, and fill the soul with sentiments august. 
Throughout, there are clear tones of philosophy, full of vigour 
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and. manliness. We are brought to consider the soothing 
thoughts that spring out of human suffering, to cherish the 
wisdom bred by adversity—not to despond, through any 
thought of nature’s weakness, for through love, through hopes 
and faith’s transcendent dower, we are greater than we knows 
Exultation of the soul is easily obtainable. The star-gazers 
looking through the street telescope look sad, each of them, 
after their peep through the blanket of the dark, for the soul is 
solemnised by a journey into the infinite, and looking into the 
depth of the heavens we are purified in spirit— 


‘‘The unstained, the clear, the crystalline, 
Have ever in them something of benign.” 


Pre-eminently, the mystery of man’s existence hath considera- 
tion, as it must have with all thoughtful minds. And it is no 
unlikely, no uncheerful view that is presented. The Soul has 
had an existence before it inhabited this breathing house not 
made with hands. This guest has come from the heaven of 
heavens. Man’s birth, therefore, is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy; God holds communion 
with us then. Therefore, the nearer we keep in soul to the 
morn of blissful infancy, the holi¢r and the happier we shall be. 
Man perceives the original glory gradually die into the light of 
common day, until the things that he has seen he now can see 
no more. But even to him the innocent brightness of the new- 
‘born day may be lovely yet; and amidst all he will “not 
grieve, but rather find strength in what remains, chiefly in 
years that bring the philosophic mind, and in the tenderness— 
‘the tears and smiles—of the human heart. 

Thus we find poetry and philosophy ending where they began 
—in the heart, the fountain of sweet tears and the seat of 
LOVE. 

‘This we find, as we have already said, stirring the blood with 
a tropical heat.in the opening of “Vaudracour and Julia,” and 
we feel its wild pulsations in “Ruth.” On those stray golden 
days which he above all the sors of song has glorified, what is 
it but the breath of love by which he is inspired? When those 
moments come which may give us more than years of toiling 
Treason, it is because to the poet 

“Love, now a universal birth, 
From heart to heart is stealing, 


From earth to man, from man to earth ; 
It is the hour of feeling.” 
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But this is a comprehensive doctrine, not limited to the 
natural passions, nor to the fitful gifts of golden days. Life is 
immortality and love. Life—life, he repeats, is energy of love, 
Divine or human; all conclusions else are abject, vain, pre- 
sumptuous, and perverse. : 

All rests in Love. Beauty and glory are but vanity, unless we 
learn to love. The life of all we behold depends upon that 
mystery— 

“By Love subsists 


All lasting grandeur, by pervading Love: 
That gone, we are as dust.” 


VI. 


Tuvs, all this poet’s bright pictures, his flowers, churchyard 
histories, and pastorals, is joined unto a strong and sweet philo-. 
sophy. Nay, so incorporate are they that you may take the one 
or take the other, but in taking either you obtain both. And as 
for this philosophy, call it household or call it mystic, or what 
you will, it is what comes home at once to the intellect, to the 
heart, and to allthe duties of life. As for its general substance, 
whence it has been derived, and through what channels, it is: 
immaterial, so long as it is here—wisdom married to immortal 
verse—it dwells with us and we with it. Why need we go to 
other founts to seek it, unless, perchance, we wish to make the 
quest itself a matter of delight? 

We have found Wordsworth to be a quickening soul. He 
has all the terror, love, and beauty of the poet. He enables us 
to mount when high more higher, and lifts us up when fallen. 
He gives us all the strength and plumage of our youth. 

A few dispassionate considerations make themselves evident 
to every one. Wordsworth had what other poets had not, He 
was what no other poet was. His value could be best appre- 
ciated by supposing what our literature would be without him; 
He possessed nature and was possessed by it. His was a life- 
long, consistent, spiritual communion with nature, and a com- 
munion found through religion. He speaks not all that he can 
say, seeks only to utter what is in-breathed, so that the thing— 
or the truth and the thing, which are one—speaks through him; 
and with all this transcendent power there is the grandest 
spectacle beheld beneath the sun—a calm, harmonious purpose 
in word and deed exemplified in a man’s whole life. 
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But’ we declare no criticism. We advance not at large 
Wordsworth’s mode of treatment, nor his general power, but 
specifically his influence on ourselves. We speak not of what 
he might have been, nor of what others find him to be. There 
is more in him than we denote, but as much as we have said 
of him thus much he is to us... Were it. not so, wemight 
have had a vision of our own—and if for one brief hour the gift 
of prophecy might have been ours to depict the latest need of 
the heart and intellect in poetry, and such language as we have 
drawn from his pages had been inscribed by our involuntary 
pen, our calm mood would have confirmed the inspiration. 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





Nore.—Men will not think good of an enemy. . They, also, do not think good of 
truths to which their hearts and minds have not given a reception. The truths of 
Wordsworth they only listen to through their favourite organ. Their ears are deaf to 
any ancient preaching of them, or they will insist upon some favo rite source, near 
and expedient; as, for instance, Rousseau, who, in his interpretation of nature, is just 
as near Wordsworth as Swift. As far as we know, Wordsworth was not aware whence 
came the truths he sang. Let us hope he was not. But clearly they are from the 
spiritual exponents of the Word, whom some men name mystics, and then pass on as 
if they had settled a troublesome matter by giving it a name. Wordsworth is a 
singer, not of new truths, but of poetic teachings on old truths. These go back to the 
rising sun, they seek the Roof of the World, 

Allegiance to truth is as hard to find as perfect love. As for ourselves we hope to 
retain a clear acknowledgment of the source of the latest revelation—tho Spirituality 
of Nature—whilst we hold Wordsworth dear for his exposition, short though it be of 
fulness. We wish to be proud of his exposition in verse without diminution of our 
sacred acknowledgment of the higher Divine Exposition, Coleridge open-heartedly 
avowed his obligation to the mystics. Wordsworth will ohly be properly understood 
when they are perused. Then may be popular the revelation of the only view which 
can make God possess equally the heart, the soul, and the sense of man. 
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ON THE ORIGIN OF LIGHT AND HEAT. 





Our views on the origin of light and heat will rest on the basis 
that light is an emanation which extends out from all matter, in 
whatever condition it may be, and that no heat is transmitted 
from any one of the heavenly bodies to another. Thus, the heat 
any world enjoys must belong only to itself. On the earth we 
live on various degrees of heat are enjoyed, but the heat proceeds 
not from the sun, but it is evolved to a higher or lower intensity 
by the action of his light. From the sun as a body, whatever 
its condition may be, whether a ball of fire, a place where there 
is genial heat, or a mighty orb without atmosphere or heat, we 
from him receive no heat, but simply light, which element 
descending into the atmosphere evolves from it that genial 
warmth that is “the life of the world.” The heat is contained 
in the atmosphere alone, but it remains unchanged at a certain 
minimum until interblended with the light, when the heat 
always present in it is raised to a higher or lower degree, 
according to its density and the angle at which the rays of 
hght descend upon it. 

Such is a description, in the briefest possible terms, of the 
origin of the heat we enjoy, and all the facts can be as clearly 
established as any subject in science. Our experience of lofty 
mountains, and the highest elevations man has yet reached, 
prove that there is a gradual decrease of heat. It is likewise 
universally conceded that, if it were possible to ascend so high 
as to surmount the atmosphere, there would at that elevation be 
no heat, but the light would be still the same. This of itself 
establishes the fact that the heat we so much enjoy cannot 
possibly be from the sun, but is simply awakened to a higher 
degree in the atmosphere by the presence of his light, The 
common report of scientific men that there can be no heat on 
the moon, because she has no atmosphere, is perfectly correct, 
but the words themselves, if there be any meaning in words, do 
away with the idea that heat comes from the sun, Yet, while 
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admitting that much, they at the same instant frequently assert 
—the ancient prejudice holding mastery over the mind—that 
the sun is a mighty orb of fire, extending its heat far and wide, 
If heat came from him, both the moon and space above the 
atmosphere would be warmed, and the lunar inhabitants would 
enjoy the same necessary heat for the support of life as terres- 
trial beings. Such are the abundance of facts forthcoming in 
proof of the basis of heat we have taken, and it is further 
demonstrated by all elementary experiments and discovery, both 
in the past and the present. Wherever there is atmosphere 
there is heat, quite irrespective of light, and the normal 
heat natural to it is always high or low as to its density, 
and in its absence there is and can be no heat. In vacuo there 
is no heat; on the tops of the highest mountains there is little 
heat, because of the atmosphere at such elevations being m 
the same degrees thinner, and it is a universally admitted 
truth that if we could ascend above the atmosphere, we 
should there find, while the action of the sun would be still the 
same, there was no heat. If it were possible to visit the moon, 
should she be, as is generally supposed, without an atmosphere, 
we should undoubtedly find that no heat is there, yet the solar 
light is as intense upon her as on the earth, Our fancy might 
soar even higher, and imagine a journey in a straight line to the 
sun, First, ascending from the earth, in piercing through the 
veil of atmosphere, every step higher we would find the medium 
getting thinner, and the heat in exactly the same degree 
becoming weaker—we are stating facts all scientists teach—and 
finally, passing through into vacuo, there would be no heat, 
The nearer we approached the sun this total absence of heat 
would continue, while the light in the nearer distance would 
be getting brighter, even to the surface of the, great body 
itself, and if it is without an atmosphere it would be dis- 
covered that instead of being a ball of fire the solar surface 
is composed of endless regions of cold desolation. With such 
reasoning before us, fortified by the experience of the whole 
of mankind in every situation and clime, we can, without any 
hesitation, pronounce that we receive no heat from the sun, but 
simply light, that has the effect of raising the latent heat inherent 
in the atmosphere to its various degrees, which performs such a 
wonderful and. beneficent part in the bestowal of life and 
happiness on the living. 

Atmosphere, to which we thus owe not only the breath of 
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life, but in like manner the heat that supports life, has many 
other wonderful peculiarities which have barely caught the eyes 
of science, a few of which may be briefly noticed before enter- 
ing further into the subject. Its becoming thinner and thinner, 
like a comet's tail, until it finally ends in nothing, at a supposed 
elevation of about forty miles, is one of its mysteries. Attraction 
at such a height certainly gets weaker ; but this cannot account 
in the least degree for the gradual thinning of the medium, as 
all other matter consolidates into a nearly uniform density, by 
the same force, while atmosphere is not susceptible of being so 
acted upon—a fact universally demonstrated by its gradual 
rarefaction to nothingness as we ascend. The manner light 
acts on the atmosphere is another of its marvels. If, for 
example, we begin at the point where the atmosphere ends in 
the intervening space between it and the sun, although the 
light is of equal {intensity, there is no heat—simply because there 
is no atmosphere to produce it. At the highest point of its 
elevation, and immediately where it becomes rarefied to all but 
nothing, the lowest possible measure of heat begins, and as the 
light descends the heat gradually increases until the surface of 
the earth is reached, where the greatest possible heat is deve- 
loped, but in degree higher or lower, according to the direction 
the light.acts upon it. This is but natural.. Atmosphere being 
the mother of heat, where it is most dense the heat must be in 
the same degree stronger, but the manner it is influenced in the 
production of higher degrees of heat is one of its other wonders. 
Thus, the greatest possible degree of heat is evolved when the 
solar rays are vertical, and the warmth diminishes in proportion 
as they slant. In other words, the heat of the atmosphere is 
highest when the sun shines perpendicularly upon it, as in the 
tropics, and the greater angle the sun leans from that position 
to the night angle or the horizontal direction the weaker it 
becomes. When the sun is in the last position—that is, rising 
and setting—his light produces not the least imaginary degree of 
heat, and if he could only be made to stand still in that position, 
with his disc half in view, the cold would soon become as intense 
as if there were no sun, notwithstanding that his rays—in the 
wrong direction—would be beating on the atmosphere, as at his 
noonday splendour. 

From this last remark it is not to be inferred that a con- 
tinued absence of the sun would lead to a total cessation of 
heat. No matter how bright he may shine, or what his 
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ysition to us, vertical or otherwise, if there were no atmosphere 
there eould be no heat. The heat comes not from the sun, but, 
on the contrary, wherever there is atmosphere there is always, 
ina higher or lower degree, heat, whether his light descends upon 
it or not. The mystery of heat is therefore solved by looking 
upon the atmosphere as its only source. What a total absence 
of heat might be, it will be, perhaps, for ever out of the 
power of science to arrive at; but there is httle doubt, if it 
were possible to be where there is no heat, even with the benefit 
of atmosphere to inhale, all kinds of life would be extinct. No 
such degree of cold, or rather total absence of heat, can be 
experienced on the earth, even if the sun never shone upon, it; 
for there is a minimum or rather normal degree of heat. natural 
to atmosphere, under all possible circumstances. As previously 
observed, above the atmospheric medium there is no heat, but 
at the highest elevation where it begins there is the least possible 
measure of heat, which increases gradually to the earth’s 
surface to a temperature—we are here speaking of the heat 
natural to atmosphere, not the higher degrees of heat evolved by 
the action of light—we are unaccustomed to in these lower lati- 
tudes, but which, through the long absence of the sun, is common 
enough at certain depths within the frigid zones, Navigators 
have penetrated far into these solitudes, where for months the 
sun never rises, and where, in a few days at most, the heat pre- 
viously raised in the atmosphere by his light gradually dies 
away down to a certain point, below which it never gets colder, 
although months may pass away before the return of light 
again raises the temperature. It is just such a degree of cold as 
these sailors sometimes experience during the long polar nights, 
neither higher nor lower, that would prevail over the whole 
globe if no rays of sunshine ever visited us. Such a tem- 
perature, however low, must be far above an absence of heat, 
and that is the true normal degree of heat belonging to atmo- 
sphere, in the absence of the vivifying influence of light. It is 
at this lowest possible point to which atmospheric heat. can 
descend, which is natural to it, and would for ever belong to it 
if no sun existed, that the province of light sets in, and the 
great variety of temperatures common to the whole world are 
produced by the manner it acts upon it, and from the simple 
law that the heat in the atmosphere rises according to the angle 
of light upon it are due all the varieties of heat that render the 
earth a paradise—at least to the small class of mortals who 
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know how to enjoy it. The motions of the earth, no doubt, 
have the effect of giving us our years, and changing the length 
of our days, but our seasons are in reality owing to the degrees 
of heat produced by the varied declination of the rays of light. 
Without this provision our days would be equally warm through- 
out, the same burning heat would alike parch the equator and 
the poles, and at all seasons the intensity of heat would be 
without variation. There would, in the proper sense, be no 
seasons or variety of climes; all would be on a dead level, and 
bring forth nearly the same productions, so that we would have 
to dispense with the luxuries of other lands, that so much add 
to our enjoyments. 

We may now view the contrast under the existing state of 
things. The all-wise Creator bestowed upon us atmosphere as 
one of the elements of life, containing a certain degree of heat 
natural to it, too low to give life, at least to the vegetable world, 
without which higher life could not be supported. To add 
perfection to His work, He endowed it with the power to raise 
the heat of atmosphere higher according to the inclination of 
the solar rays acting upon it. Finally, the motions of the earth, 
but more especially its axial motion, render the Divine scheme 
complete, causing the angles of light to vary, not only in the 
day but throughout the year; hence we have summers and 
winters, seed-time and harvest, and every variety of clime, from 
the burning tropics to the frozen poles. 

In the second place, taking up the question of light per se, let 
us observe, as regards heat, we had facts inexhaustible, and the 
whole experience of mankind, to prove that it is not from the 
sun; but to establish the truth that light is a halo that spreads 
widely out from matter, in whatever condition it may be, we can 
have nothing but analogical proof as our basis. 

The nature of light we are, of course, profoundly ignorant of, 
and it would be as difficult to define it as its kindred emana- 
tion attraction; but we suppose both are properties common to 
all matter. In some respects there is a close affinity betwixt them, 
but in their effects and uses there is a marked contrast. Attrac- 
tion is a something felt but not seen, while light can be seen but 
not felt; and there is this further difference, that attraction can 
be felt in relation to all bodies so large as to be attractive 
centres, but light, while it is natural to all, can only be seen 
from a few, the sun and stars, the largest existing bodies, To 
both are committed the highest functions of creation, The — 
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universe is governed by attraction, and light gives it life; with- 
out the one material nature would dissolve, and if there were no 
light all things would perish, and darkness, as at first, “ prevail 
ever the face of the deep.” They each pervade the universe, 
and are experienced by the whole of mankind, but’ ‘their 
mysterious nature is beyond conception. 

It is generally supposed that light reaches us, more or less, 
according to the breadth of surface it comes from, but our stand- 
point will be that it is in this respect, the same as attraction, an 
emanation that springs from all matter, according to the magni- 
tude of the body or bodies it comes from. We know attraction 
to be a property common to all matter, and so is light, but it 
can only be perceived by the sense of sight,.and the most intense 
lights are alone visible, blotting out, as they do, all feebler 
lights. In other words, as light, like attraction, is a property 
universal to matter, all bodies are constituted to send forth light 
as an emanation—in no manner connected with their colour— 
but the lights only of the larger are perceptible, because all 
other lights are feeble in the same degree as the bodies are small, 
and are thus obliterated out of sight by the splendour of the 
greater lights, rendering them perfectly opaque. 

Such is a brief definition of the manner in which the light or 
lights of the universe act and react on each other—truths which 
cannot be established by direct evidence, but they are, 
so far as the analogical testimony of the whole heavens go, 
capable of universal proof. What could be clearer in establish- 
ing the important truth than that—facts which all men admit— 
only the largest bodies, in their various positions throughout the 
universe, are what is termed luminous, while ‘all the others of 
sufficiently low magnitude to be subject to them are for the 
most part rendered opaque? Why is it that the largest bodies 
only shine and give light? The common éffect produced is 
the answer. ' The lights of the smaller are feeble in exactly 
the same degree as they are of lower magnitude, and betwixt 
our sun and the largest of his planets the difference is so 
immense that the glimmering lights natural to them are ex- 
tinguished by the overwhelming splendour of his greater light: 

That every planet of the sun is by nature capable of sending 
out light will, no doubt, be very sceptically received, it being 
80 much opposed to the evidence of the senses; but the real 
question remains, how is it that the largest bodies alone give 
light, and all others in a sufficiently lower scale are opaque? 
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To say they give light for no other reason than that they are 
large would be absurd, and it would be equally irrational to 
conclude that they are endowed with luminosity because they 
are as suns the supreme rulers. If any of the planets besides 
the sun were luminous, or if he were an opaque body, and the 
system enlightened by one or more of the planets or satellites, 
we could then legitimately conclude that some bodies only are 
by nature luminous. The rule, however, is that all the larger 
or largest bodies send out light, while all the others, without 
exception, are so acted upon by the greater lights that their 
own feeble lights cannot show. Thus are presented to us, at a 
single view, all the known bodies of the heavens—analogical 
proofs without limits that the universal opacity of inferior 
bodies is produced by the obscuring effect of greater splendour 
shining upon them. 

No one trusting to the evidence of his senses could for a 
moment believe that the earth under any circumstances would 
emit light; but by examining the subject deeply, and taking a 
comprehensive view of the heavenly bodies, we gain, as already 
observed, universal analogical proof in support of the great fact. 
No doubt it is a question that admits of no direct proof, for 
we cannot make experiments on the planets themselves, but 
supposing that our earth were removed sufficiently distant from 
any other body or sun larger than itself, it would unquestionably 
send out a feeble light, in brilliancy perhaps not exceeding a 
thousandth part of what we receive from the sun. Such a 
change would produce no alteration in the colour or appearance 
of the earth’s materials. To its inhabitants the beauty of its 
landscapes would be in all respects the same. They would be 
surrounded with perpetual light, but the greatest philosophers 
and the deepest-thinking men who ever lived would never 
discover that the surrounding halo, widely spreading into space, 
emanated from the dull, opaque materials, to their greatest depth, 
of the ground they trod upon. And applying the same reasoning 
to the sun, whether he is or is not inhabited, it would be as 
absurd to affirm that the materials on his surface are luminous, 
and that it is from their luminosity we receive our light, as if we 
were to assert that the moon would retain in cur eyes her colour 
of burnished silver if we were on her surface. In short, it is 
not the colour or appearance of matter that gives light, but 
a mysterious emanation—the same as attraction—which comes 
from it with an illuminating brightness equal to the magnitude 
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of the body from whence it proceeds. The light which such a 
body as the sun sends fcrth is,in a certain sense, overwhelming. 
It reaches us with a force that blinds the vision, but if we could 
only pay him a visit, we should find much the same dulness of 
colour in his materials, and most likely in other respects of the 
same identical kind as on the earth. 

Everything that God has created is perfect. Light is one of 
His creations, and if it were in any degree partial, so as to endow 
only a select number of bodies with luminosity, the universal 
beneficence would be limited and partial. The bodies thus 
created as the lamps of heaven would, of necessity, be so 
unevenly placed that large tracts of the universe would be 
devoid of that degree of light sufficient for life, and thus 
millions of worlds through the boundless regions of space, by 
their unfortunate positions, would be in irremediable twilight. 
But taking the broader view of the question, that, like attrac- 
tion, light is common to all matter, its inadequacy to enlighten 
all creation vanishes out of sight. If all matter has light natural 
to it, when a world is created it cannot be in darkness; its name 
means light, it brings light with itself, and as one of the lamps 
of heaven spreads its light far and wide; but if it is a small 
body, its light is in the same degree weaker, and another light 
stronger than its own, from a larger body, simply replaces 
it, and then, instead of itself shining, it is shone upon. 

The opacity of all small bodies may be beautifully illustrated 
by the simple law that no two lights can exist in the same place, 
and that a lesser light vanishes in the presence of a greater. 
This principle applies to all the bodies of the universe, as their 
several lights, seen and unseen, are related to each other, and in 
the first place may be very imperfectly illustrated by artificial 
lights, in the effects the brighter lights produce upon the 
weaker. 

Thus, if a number of candles were lighted at an equal distance 
from each other in a large room, each one, notwithstanding that 
the others also were alight, would only illumine the space half- 
way betwixt itself and the next light, adding nothing to the 
lights in any other part of the room; but if there were no other 
light in the room, this one light would, more or less, jllumine 
the whole area. The room, as a whole, is much better illumi- 
nated by so many lights distributed over it ; but the light round 
each candle, for half the distance between itself and the nearest 
to it, would not be in the least increased or diminished by the 
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other lights, and a person reading by its light, if all the others. 
were extinguished, would still enjoy for his purpose exactly the 
same degree of light, and without seeing what had taken place, 
would be unconscious of the change. Again, if a jet of gas. 
sufficiently strong for the purpose were introduced, every candle 
in the room, although their flames remained, would instantly 
cease giving light, simply because the gaslight over the whole 
room would completely obliterate, or rather replace, their feebler 
lights. In the next place, the gas-jet, in turn, would be ren- 
dered, in the scientific sense, opaque by introducing the electric 
light. Although all the lights are still burning, there is now in 
reality but one light in the room, the others as flames or sub- 
stances being rendered opaque, as proved by their casting, like 
other objects, their shadows upon the wall. Finally, the electric 
light, in turn, is rendered opaque by the presence of the sun. 
Ten thousand such lights, if exposed to the glare of day, could 
neither increase nor diminish the surrounding light, on the 
principle that the separate lights of two or more bodies can 
never conjointly be in the same place. Stronger light uni- 
versally usurps the place of weaker light, and obliterates its 
visible presence, 

Let us illustrate still further the effects that artificial lights. 
have upon each other by an imagined example. If the experi- 
ment were tried of placing over a very small, limited landscape 
a number of electric lights, at the proper distance apart, and 
also in “thie intervals innumerable lights, each averaging a 
thousand times less illuminating power—the lights existing 
without the flames, which is the true nature of celestial light— 
not one of the small lights would be visible, or rather they 
would be practically non-existent, for they would all be blotted 
out by the brighter splendour of the electric lights—whereas, if 
they were put out, the smaller lights, in a subdued manner, 
would enlighten the scenery. While the electric lights shine 
the others give no light, but when once extinguished, the little 
ones would spread out feebler light, according to their strength.’ 

The hghts of heaven act and react upon each other in all 
respects the same. The mighty suns of space, few and far 
between, are the electric lights of the universe, and by their 
dazzling splendour blot out the millions of little ones which lie 
between. They are all large and small, as so many lamps in the 
heavens spreading light over dark space; but the largest only 
shine, for the other feebler lights are obliterated by their 
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glorious refulgence. Thus, in our system the light of one of 
them, precisely as in the artificial lights we have mentioned, 
strikes the others with such overwhelming splendour that the 
feeble lights natural to them vanish out of sight in presence of 
the glorious halo. Even the sun himself, notwithstanding all 
his glory, would be rendered opaque if the light of another 
larger body, stronger than his own, could reach his surface. The 
change would strip him of all his light, and then in every 
respect, except in magnitude, he would appear like one of the 
planets silvered over with borrowed light. 

Let us conclude by having recourse to a novel mode of 
indirect proof, which, to the studious mind, will be more con- 
vincing than any other reasoning which could be advanced: 
We might ask, What would follow if all the suns of the universe 
were annihilated? The unthinking would, no doubt, say that 
creative light would be extinguished, leaving us buried in the 
blackest darkness, but no reflective or philosophic mind would 
for a moment admit that such great imperfection lurked in 
creation. Wise men would reflect that the instant our own sun 
vanished as one of the great lights the four major planets would 
cease revolving, and standing still be suns themselves. With 
no allegiance to one another, they would, according to their 
respective magnitudes, spread their lghts around — feeble 
glimmers compared to the light of the sun—and it might be that 
a sidereal twinkle might show from the largest of the minor 
planets. But whether or not, our earth would become sidereal, 
it would at once begin rolling round Jupiter as its sun, its 
luminosity in some measure depending on its relation in the 
system to that body at the moment of the great change. 
Altogether, at such a distance as Jupiter, even when they are 
nearest, we are inclined to fancy, while our globe would be 
necessarily subject to it as a planet, it would have as remote a 
relation to its new ruler as it would have to the sun if far out 
beyond the orbit of Neptune, and therefore, like Herschel’s 
double stars, its inhabitants, under native light, would lead an 
indolent existence in the enjoyment of endless day. But what- 
ever might be the change we should still have light, for it is a 
Divine emanation that spreads out from all matter, so that all 
created bodies must either shine themselves or be shone 
upon, | 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 





SIR THOMAS ERSKINE PERRY. 


Sink THoMAS ErsSKINE PERRY has a history so interesting that 
it will be read by few without profit. A consistent Liberal 
from his youth, when he entered the political arena with the 
fervour of unselfish enthusiasm, he has lived to see many of his 
early hopes fulfilled. One of the most daring of the political 
reformers during the reign of William IV., he faced friend and 
foe alike in support of his opinions, and beat them both. 
Though with little liking for the law, or rather with a 
positive distaste for it, he, when necessity arose, conscien- 
tiously and consistently studied its rules and precedents, and 
qualified himself for the high position he was ultimately to 
attain. Asa champion of the cause of education in India and 
of native improvement generally, he obtained the goodwill 
of millions of grateful natives, while on the other hand his 
successful efforts in favour of law reform brought down upon 
his devoted head the wrath of those who had hitherto profited 
at the expense of the community. In either case he was only 
carrying out the line of conduct which he had pursued 
throughout his life, and which he would have continued 
undeterred alike by applause or condemnation. He _ has 
always been an active man, and his activity has been exerted 
for the good of his country. 

Sir Erskine is the son of the late Mr. James Perry, of the 
Morning Chronicle, whose services in the Liberal cause and 
whose creation of the modern system ef journalism have 
scarcely yet been sufficiently acknowledged. Sir Erskine was 
born at his father’s residence at Merton, Surrey, and was 
christened after the first Lord Erskine, his father’s friend and 
advocate in one of the Government prosecutions of that day. 
He was educated at Charterhouse and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A, in 1828. On leaving the 
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University he took chambers in the Albany, collected a small 
library of useful books, and entered upon study in a more 
earnest manner than he had hitherto attempted. His father 
having died when the subject of this sketch was but fifteen 
years old, he had been for some years master of his own 
actions, and up to leaving college was better known and 
more often seen in the hunting-field than at college lectures, 
He now entered himself at the Inner Temple, where he 
worked hard for two years and a half in the chambers of a 
special pleader and of the late Mr. Justice Patteson. In his 
own opinion—and it would probably prove the rule rather 
than the exception—his real education began at this period 
of his life. It was singular, considering how intimately he was 
to be connected with India, that the work which principally 
guided him into fields of study was Mill’s history of that 
country. At this time he also became acquainted with 
Bentham’s works, and with Jeremy Bentham himself. The 
result was to engender a dislike to the profession of the law, so 
strong that having, as he deemed, a sufficient hereditary income, 
he determined in 1829 to go to Germany for some months, to 
pursue his education, rather than be called to the English Bar. 
Armed with letters of introduction for A. von Schlegel, Schelling, 
and others, he took up his abode at Munich, where his friend 
Lord Erskine was then Minister, and residing with Lord 
Erskine’s charming family, entered at the University, and 
gained a fair knowledge of German. 

In the spring of 1831 the effects of the French Revolution 
of the previous year manifested themselves in England, and 
the demand for reform and improvements in our national 
institutions awakened such responsive chords in Mr. Perry’s 
breast that he left his friends and studies in Munich and 


returned to England. Wellington had been driven from 


office, and for the first time after twenty years the Whigs 
were in power, with Earl Grey as their leader. A Reform 
Bill was introduced by Government, and was rejected, The 
Ministry appealed to the country, and a new Parliament was 
formed, Mr, Perry, on his arrival in England, at once threw 
himself body and soul into the popular movement then con- 
vulsing the country. He bought a share of the Ezaminer 
from his friend Albany Fonblanque, and became honorary 
secretary of the National Political Union of London. The 
new House of Commons at once passed the Bill, but it. was 
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rejected by the Lords. The agitation grew to a fearful 
height, and it was felt by many that the question at issue was 
whether the people should succumb to the Lords or the Lords 
to the people. The country appeared to be on the brink of a 
struggle unexampled since the time of Charles I. The deter- 
mination of the people was so forcibly shown that the Lords 
gave way when the Bill was again introduced, the Peers who 
opposed it withdrew, and it became law in June, 1832. 

After the passage of the Bill Mr. Perry formed “The 
Parliamentary Candidate Society,” an act which gave great 
offence to many holders of seats heretofore considered safe. 

The prospectus of this Society is such a curious illustration 
of that revolutionary period, and brings together the names of 
some of the most advanced Liberals in such remarkable 
contrast to their subsequent opinions (some of the most 
distinguished among them having died Tories), that it seems 
worth while to reprint the original address to the public, from 
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what is probably a unique copy :— 


“PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATE SOCIETY, 
‘ Instituted to support Reform by promoting the return of Fit and 
Proper Members of Parliament. 
* COMMITTEE. 


Jeremy Bentham, Esq. | Colonel L. G. Jones. 
Major A. Beauclerk. | Dr. Mackinnon. 
Charles Beauclerk, Esq. | John Marshall, Esq., of Yorkshire. 
Charles Buller, Esq., M.P. _ Daniel O'Connell, Esq., M.P. 
A. Buller, Esq. Erskine Perry, Esq. 
E. Lytton Bulwer, Esq. (Lord John A. Roebuck, Esq. 
Lytton). Mr. Alderman Scales, 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. Charles Brinsley Sheridan. 


John Crawfurd, Esq. | Colonel J. Perronet ‘Thompson. 
W. B. Evans, Esq. | ‘Thomas de Vear, Esq. 
‘Thomas Hobhouse, Esq. | Daniel Wakefield, Esq. 
Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P. | 
‘Francis Place, Esq., ‘Treasurer. 
“ ADDRESS. 


“The measures of reform brought forward by His Majesty's 
Ministers, which have been enthusiastically welcomed by the 
whole kingdom, will require the exertions of the people them- 
selves to obtain the grand object of a legislative body identified 
with the popular interest. 

“Hitherto the men best fitted, by their intellectual and 
moral worth, to be representatives of the people, have usually 
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shrunk from a popular election. The expense, corruption, and 
degradation attending on that hitherto debasing proceeding, 
have deterred the honest-minded, and but too often left the 
field open to those who have had much wealth to squander and 
few scruples to overcome., . . 

“It is hoped that this vicious system will no longer prevail, 
that places will be thrown open in which the honest candidate 
will have to stoop to no immoral acts, to practise no corruption, 
to truckle to no commands, and that the people will be able 
to choose those who, by talent, industry, and probity, are fit 
to be popular representatives, The power, however, will be 
of little avail if it be not judiciously exercised. Unless the 
electors be made acquainted with the character of the can- 
didates who propose themselves, unless the men most *vorthy 
be brought to their notice, improper or inadequate selections 
will again be made; the same neglect of duty, the same 
corrupt practices, the same extravagant expenditure, which 
have heretofore been our degradation and our curse, will 
continue. 

“To prevent these evils, two things are required :— 

“TI. To collect all necessary information respecting the 
character, talent, conduct, and connections of all persons who 
may be proposed as candidates for seats in the Legislature. 

“II. To lay this information, when obtained, before the 
public. 

“Experience has taught us that, separately, individuals 
cannot perform this task. Applications for information have 
often been made by various bodies of electors, desirous of 
choosing honest and enlightened representatives. But no one 
being prepared to answer their inquiries, the praiseworthy 
wishes of the electors have been frustrated. The idle, vain, 
and profligate have too often been chosen in the place of the 
industrious, upright, and enlightened. The unprincipled political 
adventurer, swayed only by personal interests, has usurped the 
post of the honest, single-minded patriot; and a people 
harassed, plundered, and oppressed has but too well ex- 
perienced the vicious operation of a badly-selected Legislature. 
Similar applications will again be made; and unless care be 
taken, they will again prove fruitless. 

“What individuals cannot perform may be easily effected 
by an association; and for the purpose of obtaining the in- 
formation required, and promptly and adequately publishing 
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it to the world, the present association has been formed, under 
the name of the Parliamentary Candidate Society; and the 
persons above-named have been appointed a Committee to 
carry the intentions of the Society. into effect. , 

“The Society disdains any attempt at dictation, but at the 
same time feels bound to declare its opinion that the popular 
support at elections should be given to those individuals only 
who will pledge themselves unequivocally in favour of Parlia- 
mentary reform. The beneficial purposes of this Society 
would be greatly aided by numerous local societies. But 
such separate yet connected bodies cannot be formed, as the 
57th George LIL, c. 19, 8. 25, forbids all communication between 
them, 

“A Society has therefore been formed extending all over 
the country, of which any person may become a member on 
entering his name, address, and designation in one of the 
Society's books, or by forwarding the same to the secretary 
by letter, and on the payment of a subscription of not less 
than five shillings to the funds of the Society for the current 
year. Thus the one body may extend to the most distant 
parts of the country, and a correspondence be carried on, to 
whatever extent may be desired, without any violation of the 
law. The whole people may thus act as a single body, aiding 
one another with their money, their labour, and their infor- 
mation, for the great and common end of obtaining a good 
government, 

“At a meeting of the Committee, held this day, John 
Marshall, Esq., in the chair, it was resolved unanimously :— 

“* That in the event of the measure of Parliamentary reform 
brought forward by His Majesty's Ministers being defeated, 
or rendered less efficient, by a corrupt faction of borough- 
mongers, and of Parliament being dissolved, this Society will 
use every constitutional exertion to aid the return of the friends 
of reform, and to exclude the enemies of that measure.’ 


*“Ropert GovGer, Hon. See. 





“ March 21, 1831.” 


As an instance of Mr. Perry's earnestness it may be mentioned 
that at the general election of 1831, when the question of 
reform or no reform was the issue before the people, and 
when boroughs were often secured by ardent young Liberals 
appearing in them for the first time on the eve of the election,  & 
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he left London en poste with his friend and college contempo- 
rary Charles Buller, news having been received that there,was 
an opening in a western constituency with which Mr. Buller 
had some county connections. It was arranged between them 
that Mr. Perry should be the gandidate, as he was best able to 
meet the expenses of a contest. When they arrived within 
twenty or thirty miles of the place they heard that the election 
was over, but that a Liberal candidate was wanted at Wells, in 
Somersetshire, where the election was to take place next 
morning. They accordingly gave fresh directions to their 
postilion, and made straight for that ancient city, where they 
found the Liberal party assembled, and eagerly looking out for 
an opponent to the late sitting member, a rich old attorney, Mr. 
Edward Vaughan. 

Mr. Perry was proposed next morning, but after one of the 
usual fervid hustings speeches of the period, withdrew his 
candidature at the advice of his committee. It was believed 
afterwards that had he continued the contest, the fourteen or 
fifteen days’ polling which might have ensued would have 
driven his aged and feeble opponent out of the field. We 
have changed that sort of thing now. There is no need for 
would-be candidates to wander over the country in search of 
constituencies, like the Israelites in search of a Promised 
Land ; they can learn by telegraph the seats that are vacant, 
and can travel by train and get to their destination before the 
election is over. It isa good instance, however, of the energy 
and excitement that prevailed at the time. 

As one result of the Reform Bill, Chatham, near which Mr. 
Perry had resided with his family for many years, was one of 
the new boroughs invested with the franchise. This borough 
was no doubt intended by the Whig Government to supply 
the useful office which the abolished nomination boroughs — 
had so frequently performed for the party in power, but as 
this object was directly opposed to the principle of the 
Reform Bill the Liberals at Chatham indignantly repudiated 
the arrangement, and invited Mr. Perry to come forward as a 
candidate. He did so, but after an exciting contest, which 
lasted for six months (during which time the Reform Bill 
was under incubation), he was defeated by Colonel Maberly, 
the Government candidate. i 

After the Bill was passed Mr, Perry retired; into private 
life, and forgot, amid his books, the excitement and strife. of 
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political existence. In 1834 he married Louisa, daughter of 
Mr. M‘Elhiney, and with the prospect of a family before him 
thought it right to adopt a profession. Accordingly, over- 
coming his former scruples, he in the following year was 
called to the Bar, became a law reporter, and published seven 
volumes of reports, known in the profession as “Neville and 
Perry” and “Perry and Davison.” In 1841 he lost the 
greater part of his fortune by the failure of a bank, and was 
induced to apply for a judgeship in the Supreme Court of 
Bombay. This office he obtained, with the usual judicial 
knighthood, and took his seat on the Bombay Bench in 1841. 
He became afterwards Chief Justice, a post which he retained 
until his retirement in November, 1852. 

During his residence in India Mr. Perry employed his 
vacations in travel, and was thus enabled to see the greater 
part of that vast country, as well as Nepaul and Ceylon. 
Some of his leisure hours were employed in literary work, of 
which his translation of Savigny’s “Recht des Besitzes,” his 
“Letter to Lord Campbell on Law Reform,” and _ his 
“Oriental Cases” (London, 1853), are examples. Mindful of 
the precepts of his master Bentham, he applied himself 
steadfastly, whilst on the Bench, to the simplification and 
reduction of cost in law procedure, and was able, in great 
measure, to effect his purpose, in spite of the vigorous opposi- 
tion of the Bombay attorneys. Law reform by high officials 
rarely leads to popularity, and. when it invaded the vested 
interests of an acute class, having such ready access to the 
Press as lawyers, it could not be expected that Mr. Perry 
would escape criticism. In point of fact he was well described 
by a leading Indian journal as “the best-abused man in India,” 
and the description was applicable for some months. 

But the best work Mr. Perry accomplished during his 
residence in India was in the interests of education. Imme- 
diately after his arrival he turned his attention to this subject, 
and soon afterwards the new Governor, Sir George Arthur, 
requested him to accept the honorary office of President of 
the Board. This position he occupied until his departure— 
that is to say, about ten years, taking upon himself the duties 
of a rather apathetic secretary, writing the reports, &c., and 
in communication with his friend John Stuart Mill, obtaining 
from England the services of some very vigorous teachers. 
The advance of education during this period was extraordi- 
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nary, both at the capital of Bombay and in the interior. It 
was the more remarkable because the ruling authorities, and 
especially the Court of Directors, gave it very cold encourage- 
ment. The latter body, especially, sturdily refused the least 
increase to the very insignificant sum that had been appro- 
priated to the teaching of ten millions of people. 

These exertions on behalf of education and native improve- 
ment, added to his impartiality and industry in the adminis- 
tration of justice, obtained for Mr. Perry so much popularity 
that on his departure from India addresses were showered 
upon him from all quarters, and the native community sub- 
scribed £5,000 for a testimonial. At his request this sum 
was devoted to the establishment of a Perry Professorship of 
Law. 

Soon after his return to England, in 1853, he found the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons still sitting on 
the question of the renewal of the charter of the East India 
Company. Sir Erskine Perry, who was strongly impressed 
with the idea that the old Company had outlived its work, 
wrote several letters, signed “ Hadji,” to the Times, advocating 
the abolition of the Company, and the constitution of an 
independent: Council under the Executive Government, in 
assimilation to the celebrated Spanish Council of the Indies. 
These letters made some impression on public opinion at that 
time. 

In the same year Sir Erskine became a candidate for Liver- 
pool at the general election, and polled 4,673 votes against 
his opponent, the Honourable Thomas Liddell (the late Lord 
Ravensworth), who scored 5,543. Liverpool boasts, perhaps 
properly, that any one who is taken up by the Liberal party 
there, and shows political aptitude, is sure to succeed else- 
where, even though he fail there. This boast was justified 
in Sir Erskine’s case, for a few months later he received an 
invitation from the Liberal party at Devonport, and on a 
contest with Sir John Heron Maxwell, the Conservative can- 
didate, secured his own election by 402 votes. He sat for 
Devonport from 1854 to 1859, when he resigned on being 
appointed a member of the Council of India. 

One of the elections for Devonport, during the term of his 
membership, was somewhat remarkable. Sir Erskine was one 
of the small knot of Liberals, including Lord John Russell 
Mr. Bright, and Mr. Cobden, who voted in the Conservative 
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majority against the Whig Goverument on the question of the 
China War, and as Lord Palmerston at once announced his ~ 
intention of dissolving Parliament and appealing to the people, 
and as it was known that the Government would exert all its 
influence to unseat those Liberals who had voted against it, 
Sir Erskine rushed down by the night train to Devonport. 
He there assembled all the local leaders of his party. They 
received him in glum silence, which was ominously broken by 
their unanimous assertion that for him to seek re-election 
was out of the question, and that a Government candidate 
in the person of Mr. Bernal Osborne had been -already 
secured. 

Sir Erskine was assured in his own mind that his vote was 
dictated by the soundest Liberal principles, and he was there- 
fore nothing daunted by the chill reception he had experienced. 
Against the remonstrance of his committee, he called a public 
meeting of the electors, and having detailed at length the 
grounds on which he deemed the China War to be wholly 
unjustifiable, he succeeded in completely carrying the majority 
of the electors with him, and they, on their part, forced the 
committee to support him. Mr. Bernal Osborne withdrew, and 
after a vigorous contest Sir Erskine regained his seat. He 
and Lord John Russell were the only Liberals who voted 
against Lord Palmerston who were returned at the election 
which followed. The fact spoke well for the independence ot 
thought and action on the part of both members and con- 
stituencies. During his six years’ Parliamentary life, Sir 
Erskine Perry devoted himself chiefly to Indian questions, 
and took an active part in all the discussions in 1858 on the 
Government of India Bill, which forms the constitution of 
the existing system of home government for India. 

During the last twenty years he has been an active 
member of the Council of India, and several papers laid 
before Parliament during that period testify to his exertions 
on behalf of good government for that country. The prin- 
cipal task which he was enabled to perform, and which 
he took every opportunity of promoting, during that period, 
was the introduction of natives into the Government of 
their own country. It is well known in Indian cireles that 
the aid of Sir Charles Wood in this direction, and the steps 
lately taken in India for the admission of natives to offices 
hitherto held only by Europeans, emanated from these efforts. 
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Indeed, the important despatch of Lord Cranbrook, of 
November, 1878, is «said to have been drafted by Sir 
Erskine Perry. His views on the future of the country 
with which he has been so intimately connected for nearly 
forty years may be found—in tone neither optimist nor 
pessimist—in the Nineteenth Century of November, 1878. An 
earlier work, “A Bird’s-Eye Sketch of India,” was published 
by Murray in 1858. — 

His first wife having died in 1841, Sir Erskine Perry 
married, in 1855, Elizabeth Margaret, daughter of Sir J. V. B. 
Johnstone, Bart., M.P. 
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SIR ALFRED POWER, K.C.B. 


Born at Market Bosworth, in Leicestershire, on the lst February, 
1805, Sir Alfred Power received the early rudiments of a sound 
classical education at Atherstone Free Grammar School, to 
which town his family had removed in 1810. The master of 
that school, the Rev. James Charters, was an Etonian of some 
celebrity, being distinguished as Captain of Eton at the 
first Montem, when the salt collected brought him a sum of 
about £1,000 in aid of his collegiate career at King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

His reputation attracted many boarders to the small but well- 
endowed free school at Atherstone, several of them being from 
families of high rank, as Greys (of Groby), Wilbrahams, Wyke- 
hams, Gambiers, Maunsells, and others, whose fathers or 
relations had probably known Charters: at Eton. Under his 
régime, at all events, the strict Etonian system, not omitting the 
birch, was unrelentingly pursued. 

After Mr. Charters’s resignation of the mastership of this 
school, the pupil who is the subject of this sketch was removed, 
at the age of thirteen, to Repton School, in Derbyshire, at that 
time under the Rev. Dr. Sleath, a former master at Rugby. 
There is no intention of making any invidious comparison of 
the Eton system of education with that of Rugby at the time, 
but the fact is that the boy of thirteen brought up by Charters 
took up a higher position at Repton at once than several of: 
sixteen and seventeen, who in a year or two afterwards left for 
college. 


When his turn came, which was at the early age of seventeen, 
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he was entered at Clare Hall, Cambridge, when he ammediately 
obtained a scholarship of £50 per annum, and distinguished 
himself in his freshman’s year in the contest for a University 
(the Craven) Scholarship, and was afterwards beaten by the 
eldest Kennedy in the contest for the Pitt. In his second year, 
however, he succeeded in obtaining a University Scholarship on 
the foundation of Dr. Batty, for which Mackworth Praed, then 
in his third year, was a candidate. 

Sir A. Power's University career ended by his taking the low 
place of junior optime on the mathematical tripos, and the 
highest place (with one exception) on the classical tripos, in the 
year 1826. In 1826 also he became a Fellow of Downing 
College, after an examination open to all graduates both at 
Oxford and Cambridge. He was not the only distinguished 
member of his family at Cambridge, his elder brother Joseph 
having been a Fellow of Clare, tutor of Trinity Hall, and 
finally University Librarian, his nephew Dr. John Arthur 
Power (the eminent coleopterist) a Fellow of Clare, Thomas 
a Fellow of Emanuel, and John a Fellow of Pembroke, of 
which he is now the Master, all four of whom were wranglers 
of good position in the mathematical tripos. 

Soon after his election as a fellow of Downing, Alfred 
Power entered as a student in the Middle Temple, where he 
was called to the Bar in’ the year 1829; he attended the 
assizes and quarter sessions on the Midland Circuit until 
1834, when he became one of the first-appointed Assistant 
Commissioners under the English Poor Law Amendment Act. 
The only support or assistance received by him in his public 
career was at its commencement, having been selected by 
Mr. Nassau Senior as one of the Assistant Commissioners on 
the Commission of Poor Law Inquiry, of which that gentle- 
man was the chairman, and shortly afterwards appointed, at 
his suggestion, as a factory commissioner, in which service he 
had the good fortune to recommend the system of employing 
children in factories by relays, which was finally adopted by 
Parliament. 

In Mr. Power's subsequent struggle for promotion in his 
department, Sir George Cornewall Lewis, Sir Edward Head, 
Bart., and the Hon. Edward Twisleton passed over his head 
in rotation; but after ten years’ service in England, he was 
removed to a highly confidential position in Ireland in 1843, 
where he served until the famine, representing, together with 
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another colleague, the English Poor Law Commissioners, under 
whom the administration of the Irish poor law had remained 
since its introduction by Mr. Nicholls in 1838, 

On the first appearance of the Irish famine in 1845, a 
fourth Poor Law Commissioner, the Hon. Edward Twisleton, 
was appointed to take immediate charge of the Irish poor law, 
Mr. Power serving under him as second in command at the 
Dublin office. In 1847: the administration of the Irish poor law 
was transferred from the English Poor Law Commissioners to 
a separate Commission, consisting of Mr, Twisleton, and of the 
Chief and Under Secretaries of the Lord Lieutenant, as unpaid 
members, the newly-created office of Assistant Commissioner 
being assigned to Mr. Power. This arrangement continued 
until May, 1849, when Mr, Twisleton resigned, and Mr. Power 
was appointed Chief Commissioner in his stead. At this time 
the pauperism consequent on the famine had reached its highest 
point, the subsidies voted by Parliament bemg exhausted, as 
well as the funds supplied from charitable sources. In the year 
1848-49 the number of persons relieved from the poor-rate was 
1,115,695 indoor and 1,780,226 outdoor—total, 2,895,921. The 
expenditure in relief for the same period was £2,177,651. The 
additions made, by auxiliaries and otherwise, to the workhouses 
in the distressed districts, whereby the accommodation had been 
increased from 100,000, Mr. Nicholls’s maximum, to more than 
300,000, became, in the hands of Mr. Power and his inspectors, 
the means of resisting the continued pressure for out-relief so 
effectually that the number of recipients was reduced in the 
year 1859 to 5,483, the number relieved in the workhouses 
having, in the same year, decreased to 153,708. Finally, in the 
year 1858-59, the total expenditure from the poor-rates for all 
purposes was only £413,796. 

The personal service rendered by Mr. Power in the adminis- 
tration of the Irish poor laws from 1843 to 1873 had been well 
appreciated in Ireland, but he received no recognition thereof 
from any Government until 1871, when Mr. Gladstone, un- 
solicited, recommended him to Her Majesty for the Civil Com- 
panionship of the Bath, and immediately before his retirement 
from office in 1874, the same Minister wrote to Mr. Power the 
following letter in regard to his promotion to the title of Knight 
Commander of the same order :— : 

“11, Carlton House Terrace, 8.W., March 14th, 1874. . 
“ Str,—Upon the resignation of office I have thought it my 
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duty to review the list of those who may be justly regarded as 
the most distinguished among the many excellent and able 
men included in the civil service of this country, with a view to 

best possible use of one or two marks of honour now at my 
disposal. 

“In acknowledgment of your long-tried and very valuable 
services, I propose to you, with Her Majesty’s approval, that you 
should accept a Knight Commandership of the Bath; and I have 
the honour to be, 

“ Dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
“'W. E. GLADSTONE, 

«A. Power, Esq., C.B., Ke.” 


On the establishment of the Irish Local Government Board, 
in which the previous Poor Law Commission for Ireland was 
merged, Sir Alfred Power became Vice-President of the Board, 
under Lord Hartington as the first President. In this capacity 
he remained for five years in the discharge of his former duties, 
and of various new duties, of which the most conspicuous were 
the preparation of the Irsh Public Health Act of 1874, and of 
the Act bearing the same title passed in 1878, which latter was 
in fact a consolidation and amendment of the sanitary law of 
Ireland. In May, 1879, Sir Alfred Power retired from the public 
service on the pension secured to him by Act of Parliament, on 
the completion of a service of forty years, which he exceeded by 


four years and six months, 


SIR JAMES RAMSDEN, M.Inst.C.E, 


MarRK TWAIN, travelling through Italy, found that so many of 
the sights of that classic land were associated with the name of 
Michael Angelo that the constant repetition became monotonous, 
and even irritating ; and he said that he never felt so soothed 
and tranquil as when he learned that Michael Angelo was dead. 
Without comparing Barrow-in-Furness with Rome, or drawing 
a parallel between Sir James Ramsden and the Italian artist, 
the same kind of association exists between the smoky Lanca- 
shire town and Sir James as between Rome and Michael Angelo. 
The name of Sir James Ramsden is connected with every 
important public work in his town, and it is mainly through his 
instrumentality that it has developed from a little, unheard-of 
hamlet into one of the most important seats of the iron mant- 
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facture of Great Britain. It is said that no man is a prophet in 
his own country. Good works are, however, sometimes acknow- 
ledged, even in the locality i in which they are done; and, as an 
example, Sir James is happy in having not merely earned but 
felt the gratitude of his townsmen. 

Less than half a century ago Barrow-in-Furness was a place 
that by courtesy only could be termed even a village, there 
being but a cluster of eight or ten cottages, two old farmsteads, 
and the inevitable public-house. In 1851 there was a population 
of 3,000 people; in 1866, the number had increased to 16,000, 
and there are at the present time no less than 40,000. The 
iron ore extracted in the district has for a long time borne a 
good reputation. At the beginning of the century about 3,000 
tons were shipped annually, but nobody dreamed of home 
manufactures, In 1864 the yield amounted to 691,421 tons, of 
which more than one-third was consumed in the local manu- 
factories. The development of some of the cotton and iron- 
working towns of the North of England has been almost fabulous 
in its rapidity, but though Barrow-in-Furness has not. yet 
attained the proportions of Sheffield, her progress during her 
few years of existence has been proportionately rapid. Yet, in 
spite of great natural advantages, her growth might have been 
slow had it not been for the presence of men with power to 
appreciate those advantages, and energy and enterprise to turn 
them to use. To the action of Sir James Ramsden the place is 
principally indebted for the series of works which has trans- 
formed it from an almost nameless hamlet into a flourishing 
Lancashire port, and one of the most thriving meaancuatenineed 
towns in that busy county. 

Sir James, the son of the late Mr. W. Ramsden, C.E., was 
born in the year 1822. As we hear of none of those marvellous 
instances of juvenile precocity which are generally discovered 
when a man has become famous, we may conclude that when 
young he was a good deal like other English boys, learning 
his lessons with some enthusiasm, and playing with still more. 

In course of time, when the necessity arose for the selection 
of a profession, he decided to adopt that of an engineer. Having 
gone through the usual preliminary training, we first find him, 
at the early age of twenty-two, acting as assistant engineer to 
the Furness Railway Company, then in progress of formation. 
The constantly increasing output of ore rendered the construc 
tion of a ee absolutely necessary. Trahsport: from the». 
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mines to the port, a distance of about six miles, bad originally 
been effected by means of pack-horses ; that primitive mode of 
conveyance was superseded by the introduction of carts, and by 
this time the supply of carts was insufficient for the conveyance 
of the ore. Parliamentary power having been obtained, a line 
fifteen miles long was constructed, connecting the iron oré mines 
in the neighbourhood of Dalton-in-Furness and the slate quarries 
of Kirkby, with shipping points at Barrow and Rampside, This 
line was opened for passenger and goods traffic in 1845, and in 
the following year an Act was obtained for its extension to 
Broughton-in-Furness, on the north, and Ulverston, on the 
south. Afterwards connection with Whitehaven was effected, 
and in 1867 uninterrupted communication with all parts of the 
kingdom was secured. In the year 1857 Mr. Ramsden, then 
acting as general manager of the Furness Railways, projected a 
company, to be called the Barrow Steel Company, for the manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel. The design was carried into execu- 
tion, the company was formed, and large works were erected 
for the conversion of the ore into axles, tyres, rails, and other 
articles for which the steel is used. With the mines so near, 
and with available capital, it was only to be expected that the 
company would soon add smelting and mining to their manu- 
facturing business. This course was adopted, and in the 
following year, by the purchase of the mines and furnaces of 
Messrs. Schneider and Hannay, then being worked, the two 
processes were undertaken by an amalgamation of companies, 
under the title of “The Barrow Hematite Steel Company, 
Limited.” Mr. Ramsden was retained as managing director of 
the new company. 

The impetus given to trade by the development of the manu- 
factures of the town led, in 1866, to active measures on the 
part of the mhabitants for the acquisition of a charter of 
incorporation. A Government inquiry was held, at which Mr. 
Ramsden gave evidence. Anticipating the course of events, he 
foresaw the rapid increase of. population that would arise, and 
pointed out measures and works that would have to be executed. 
On the 13th of June, 1867, the charter was received, and Barrow 
became a corporate town, with all the dignity of a mayor and 
corporation. At the first council meeting Mr. Ramsden was 
elected mayor, and it was afterwards publicly stated that it was 
due to his individual exertions that a charter of incorporation 
had been obtained. 
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Prior to the change in its local government, steps had been 
taken for the construction of docks, adapted to the growing 
requirements of the town. The suggestion emanated from 
Mr. Ramsden, and the scheme having been brought to perfeo- 
tion by him, it was adopted by the Furness Railway Company. 
Work was commenced in 1864, and on the 19th of September, 
1867, the first portion, called the Devonshire Dock, thirty-three 
acres in extent, was opened, amid general rejoicings. The 
first public act of Mr. Ramsden’s mayoralty. was in connection 
with the opening of this dock, and an address of congratulation 
was presented to him on the occasion. The Buccleuch Dock, 
thirty-five acres in extent, comprised the remaining portion of 
this valuable public work. It has since been supplemented by 
the construction of the “ Ramsden Dock,” which forms a lasting 
memorial to the efforts of the pioneer of improvement, Owing 
to the facilities the port improvements afforded, a line of steamers 
running between Morecambe and Belfast was transferred from 
the first-named pott to Barrow, and a daily service was 
established, ‘which has greatly added to the commerce of the 
town. There is also, during the summer, a daily service between 
Barrow and Douglas, in the Isle of Man. 

With extraordinary capacity for discovering the yet unfelt 
wants of this town, Mr. Ramsden possessed, in at least an equal 
degree, the power to shape his theories and give them practical 
application. Having done so much for the mining, iron 
manufacturing, and shipping interests, it might have been 
expected that he would have devoted his time and abilities to 
those objects alone, and have left to other men the task of 
devising means for the employment of surplis capital and 
labour. This was not the case, however; scarcely was one 
design accomplished before another was begun, and final 
success—the great test of commercial schemes—has awaited 
them all. The next measure was of a nature to add still further 
to the prosperity of the town, not merely by adding to the 
wealth of capitalists, but, by the utilisation of dormant labour 
power, to increase the wages of the working population. This 
was done by finding employment for women and young persons 
who could not be engaged in the heavy labour of the iron trade. 
Towards the close of the year 1869 Mr. Ramsden brought 
forward a plan for the erection of flax and jute mills. A com- 
pany was formed, and the mills were erected. A profitable 
trade was soon established, and the class whom it was 
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designed to benefit gradually availed themselves of the 
opportunity afforded them. The power of obtaining employ- 
ment at these mills did much to ensure the steady prosperity 
of Barrow, as a strong inducement was thereby offered to 
married men working at the iron-works and mines to make 
the town their home im preference to other places in the 
district. 

Many other local institutions have felt the benefit of-Sir James 
Ramsden’s presence. He gave a valuable plot of ground as a 
site for a Roman Catholic church and convent, and through his 
kindness a free site was obtained for the Presbyterian Church. 
He is honorary colonel of the volunteer corps, and was an early 
supporter of the North Lonsdale Hospital, the Fire Brigade, the 
Lifeboat Institution, and the yacht and cricket clubs. In short, 
everything designed for the benefit of Barrow-in-Furness has 
received ready and able support from Sir James. So thoroughly 
were his exertions appreciated that in November, 1870, a desire 
was expressed that a complimentary banqtet and ball should 
be given in his honour, as he had then just been elected Mayor 
for the fifth time. A meeting was held to consider the matter, 
and an opinion was formed that a record of a more durable 
nature should be given. A public meeting was held, and it was 
finally resolved that a statue of Sir James should be erected on 
a suitable site in the borough. Before the meeting broke up 
nearly £1,000 was promised, and before the list closed the total 
amount had risen to £2,944. On the 21st of May, 1872; the 
statue by Noble was unveiled by the Duke of Devonshire, in 
the presence of thousands of people. A procession was formed, 
consisting of members of the various trades of the town, the 
streets were draped with banners, and the day was looked upon 
as a special holiday. In his address, his grace said that wpon 
Mr. Ramsden the responsibility had chiefly rested, and the 
greater part of the labour involved by the progress of the town 
had been borne by him. In the course of his reply, Mr. Ramsden 
added another to the list of obligations for which the city was 
indebted, by presenting to it handsomely designed and executed 
public baths, which had been erected at his sole expense. At 
the banquet afterwards held, the Duke said that Barrow had 
great natural advantages, and that to Mr. Ramsden was due the 
credit of having perceived them and made the best use of them. 
Reference was also made to the national distinction about to be 
awarded to him, Her Majesty having at that time signified that 
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the honour of knighthood was about to be conferred upon 
Mr, Ramsden. ~ 

In addition to his local offices, Sir James is a Justice of the 
Peace and Deputy-Lieutenant for Lancashire, and a magistrate 
for Cumberland. In the year 1852 he married Annie Mary, 
daughter of the late Mr. R. Edwards. 

Sir John Falstaff said he was not only witty in himself, but the 
cause of wit in others; Sir James Ramsden has not only been 
energetic and philanthropic himself, but he has made others so 
too. A powerful mind always has influence for good or for evil, 
and it is pleasing to think that influence for good is more powerful 
and fruitful than that which leads people to do wrong, Sir 
James has been ably seconded in all his works, Men of open 
and unbiassed minds were led to see the value of his designs, and 
without relinquishing their own independence of thought or 
action, they worked together harmoniously to do that which 
they all believed was best for the welfare of the community, 
Men are praised who from small beginnings end by giving 
employment on their own works to thousands of artisans, and 
so increase the wealth and prosperity of the nation; how much 


more praise does the man deserve who, by skill and enterprise, 
benefits, not only himself, and those directly dependent upon 
him, but provides the means for a more even distribution of 
wealth over an entire community, and furnishes the opportunity 
for others to raise themselves to the position of affluence he 
has himself attained! To be able to look upon a prosperous 
town of inhabitants and say, “ That is my work,” is in itself 
a reward far higher than any distinction it is in the. power of 
man to bestow. Few men in this country can claim such a 
reward, but to Sir James Ramsden it belongs by virtue of 
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THE LAWS#OF NATURE. 


“THE first thing impressed on us from our earliest infancy,” 
writes Sir F. W. Herschel, in his “Discourse on the Study of 
Natural Philosophy,” “is that events do not succeed one another 
at random, but with a certain degree of order, regularity, and 
connection—some constantly, and we are apt to think immu- 
tably, as the alternation of day and night, summer and winter; 
others contingently, as the motion of a body from its place if 
pushed, or the burning of a stick if thrust into the fire. 

“The knowledge that the former class of events has gone on 
uninterruptedly for ages beyond all memory impresses us with 
a strong expectation that it will continue to do so in the same 
manner; and thus our notion of an order of nature is originated 
and confirmed. H ‘everything were equally regular and 
periodical, and the succession of events liable to no change 
depending on our own will, it may be doubted whether we 
should ever think of looking for causes. No one regards the 
night as the cause of the day, or the day of night. They are 
alternate effects of a common cause, which their regular 
succession alone gives us no sufficient clue for determining. 

“It is chiefly, perhaps entirely, from the other, or contingent, 
class of events that we gain our notion of cause and effect. 
From them alone we gather that there are such things as laws 
of nature. The very idea of a law includes that of contingency. 
‘Si quis mala carmina condidisset, fuste ferito;’ if such a case 
arise, such a course shall be followed—if the match be applied 
to the gunpowder, it will explode. 

“ Every law is a provision for cases which may occur, and has 
relation to an infinite number of cases that never have occurred, 
and never will. Now, it is this provision, a priori, for con- 
tingencies, this contemplation of possible occurrences, and 
predisposal of what shall happen, that impresses us with the 
notion of a law and a cause. 
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“Among all the possible combinations of the fifty-or' sixty 
elements * which chemistry shows to exist on the earth, it is 
likely—nay, almost certain—that some have never been formed, 
that some elements, in some proportions, and under some cit- 
cumstances, have never yet been placed in relation with one 
another. Yet no chemist can doubt that it is already fired 
what they will do when the case does occur. They will obey 
certain laws, of which we know nothing at present, but which 
must have been already fixed, or they could not be laws. It is 
not by habit, or by trial and failure, that they will learn what to 
do. When the contingency occurs there will be no hesitation, 
no consultation—their course will at once be decided, and will 
always be the same, if it occur ever so often in succession, or in 
ever so many places at one and the same instant. This is the 
perfection of a law, that it includes all possible contingencies 
and ensures implicit obedience—and of this kind are the laws 
of nature. 

“This use of the word law, however, our readers will, of course, 
perceive, has relation to us as understanding, rather than to the 
materials of which the universe consists, as obeying certain 
rules. To obey a law, to act in compliance with a rule, supposes 
an understanding and a will, a power of complying or not, 
in the being who obeys and complies, which we do not admit as 
belonging to mere matter. 

“The Divine author of the universe cannot be supposed to 
have laid down particular laws, enumerating all individual 
contingencies, which His materials have understood and obey— 
this would be to attribute to Him the imperfections- of human 
legislation ; but rather, by creating them endued with certain 
fixed qualities and powers, He has impressed them in their origin 
with the spirit, not the letter, of His law, and made all their 
subsequent combinations and relations inevitable consequences 
of this first impression ; by which, however, we would no way 
be understood to deny the constant exercise of His direct power 
in maintaining the system of nature, or the ultimate emanation 
of every energy which material agents exert from His immediate 
will, acting in conformity with His own laws.” 





* Recent investigations carried on by Mr. Lockyer, chiefly through the aid of the 
spectroscope, lead to the belief that the sixty odd chemical elements are not elemen- 
tary, but are only different forms and combinations of « smaller number of really 


elementary substances. 
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When Sir F. W. Herschel, in this admirable disquisition om 
the laws of nature, tells us that the use of the word “law” has 
relation to us through our understanding, rather than through 
the materials of which the universe consists, as obeying certain 
rules, he virtually establishes a distinction between the effects 
produced and the productive causes, since he speaks of matter 
as obeying, not producing, certain rules. 

He is also careful to expound that not only are there such 
things as laws of nature, but that the Divine Author of the 
universe, by creating them endued with certain fixed qualities. 
and powers, has impressed them in their origin with the spirit,. 
not the letter, of the law. 

What is wanted in the present day, when force and life are 
declared to be properties of matter, is to determine whether the 
laws of nature can be properties of matter, belonging to matter 
itself, and therefore essentially material, or whether they are 
laws apart from matter, of Divine origin, and only capable of 
being imparted to matter. We cannot conceive of laws without 
matter, yet if matter and laws were the same thing, we should 
scarcely need a Divine intelligence. Inert matter is one thing, 
matter in motion another—they constitute all the difference 
between two branches of natural philosophy—statics and 
dynamics—the principles of which two divisions of mechanics 
have been definitely fixed by Newton, on a basis of sound 
induction. : 

Yet these principles do not exclude laws being properties of 
matter, in a certain sense, for Herschel expressly propounds that 
activity is proved by the power of matter to spontaneously 
set other matter in motion, and of itself obeying the mutual 
impulse, and moving under the influence of its own and other 
force. 

But then, again, force is the cause, and motion the effect 
produced by it on matter, or, as Herschel puts it, “To say that 
matter is inert, or has inertia, as it is termed, is only to say that 
the cause is expended in producing its effect, and that the 
same cause cannot, without renewal, produce double or triple 
its own proper effect.” 

It is obvious that in thus reasoning cause is distinguished 
from effect, and that the force or power of motion is looked 
upon as apart from matter, and as a power communicated to it, 
although before spoken of as its own force. Hence it is also 
spoken and written of as apart from matter, and as molecular 
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attraction, gravitation, or chemical attraction, as the case may 
be. Force, in fact, although not conceivable as apart from 
matter, as we can only judge of it by its effects when in action, 
is understood as not being material, but as a power imparted 
to matter—a power to explain whose phenomena, and to calou- 
late its effects, constitute one of the great principles of natural 
philosophy. 

If a small quantity of water is poured on a perfectly smooth 
metallic surface, it will separate into globules, and these 
globules will attract one another and unite, just as they do 
in the heavens to constitute rain; but with the phenomena thus 
before us we do not conceive of a property inherent in each 
globule to attract another, but of a force imparted to it different 
from its natural inertia, or opposed to cohesive affinity, giving 
to it the power of motion, and impelling two particles towards 
one another—a force, in other words, added to matter, and by 
which it is impelled to movement—and this force is designated 
molecular attraction. Physical life may be said to begin with 
motion, and motion appears to be imparted by forces from 
without. Its first manifestation appears to be in attraction of 
molecules and in cohesion. It becomes an active and energetic 
increment in nature when molecular attraction becomes chemical 
affinity, chemical actions being due to the motions of molecules, 
of which all bodies are composed. 

Chemical affinity may, indeed, be expressed as a step in 
evolution in physical life. Motion begins from the action of 
forces, and is first shown in attraction, whether universal or 
molecular. It is, therefore, a first degree in physical life. 
Chemical affinity is a second or higher degree of physical life, 
since it effects or brings about changes in the character and 
constitution of matter, and alters the nature of bodies. 

Statics and dynamics being two different things, so matter 
and foree would appear to be also different. things, although 
mutually dependent—the one being the thing itself, or the 
hame given to any substance which, under forms infinitely 
various, affects the senses; the other the function imparted to 
it, and yet as distinct from matter as life itself is. 

It appears to be one of the least acceptable conclusions arrived 
at by modern philosophy to suppose that the two are the same, 
and to argue that force is matter in movement by a property of 
its own, or that life is a property of matter, instead of being, as 
all observation and induction tend to show, properties imparted 
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to matter, and which, in their multiplied incidence, constitute 
the laws of nature. 

Force is generally defined to be “ whatever produces or 
opposes the production of motion in matter.” Force is, indeed, 
defined by lexicographers as strength, as well as active power; 
but whilst physical force is defined as the force produced by 
the action of material bodies, force in mechanics is described as 
that power which produces motion, or a change in motion. 
Were motion a property of matter, it would be described as 
matter in motion, not as “a power which produces motion.” 
The power of the loadstone to attract iron has been described 
as a “ property” peculiar to one substance, and not observable 
in others. But that it is a power, and not a property, is shown 
by its being capable of being transmitted to other substances 
or bodies, as also by various phenomena which appertain to 
magnetic science. 

By property is meant that which is “ proper to,” or “ inherent 
in,” matter or substance, not that which is imparted to it. Force 
can scarcely be said to exist in matter, nor to emanate from it. 
It is a power imparted to matter, whether of cohesion or of 
movement, just as heat, magnetism, or colour are imparted from 
without. 

“ Property,” again, is used to express qualities peculiar to 
matter, and that are essential to its existence. It can scarcely 
be said that movement is a quality peculiar to matter, or that it 
is essential to its existence, excepting where there is life super- 
added. On the contrary inertia seems to be the prominent 
feature of solid matter, and movement a disturbing force 
imparted from without. 

Again, if force were viewed as a property of matter, it would 
be peculiar to certain matter only, but movement can be im- 
parted to all matter; hence, upon that ground alone, force can 
only be looked upon as imparted from without. Matter may be 
solid, fluid, viscous, or gaseous, but force does not belong to one 
class of matter more than to another, but can be imparted 
to all. 

Force may thus be viewed in a certain sense as a property of 
all matter, but that not in the sense of a peculiar quality of 
matter, for the qualities of matter are appreciable and definable, 
but force is not so, and acts variously under different circum- 
atances—has, in fact, its laws, which are not those of matter, nor 
of maternal origin. 
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Heat, by the expansion or contraction of matter, produces 
movement, yet no one would think of designating heat as a 
property inherent in matter, no more than force. The rays of 
the spectrum when of one colour produce heat; of another, 
chemical action. Inherent properties would. scarcely be ex- 
pected to produce different effects. In whatever way we view 
it, force is a name for the unknown cause of known effects. It 
has even been argued that it would be more philosophical to 
give the name, not to the cause, of which we are ignorant, but 
to the effect, of which we have sensible evidence. 

But this would precisely bring about that which it is most 
desirable not to do, confound cause with effect, and consequently 
Materialistic ideas. Thus, for example, Kater and Lardner, who 
advocate this view of the subject, say that when we speak of 
attraction or gravitation, we intimate the causes of the observed 
effects. But suppose the expression was limited to the effect, 
we should come to the same thing, or, as the advocates for 
superseding “the phraseology of causation and hypotheses,” as 
they term it, admit, ‘in such cases, we must be understood to 
mean the effect itself (that is, when using such expressions as ‘ the 
magnet attracts iron’), finding it less inconvenient to continue 
the use of the received phrases, modifying their signification, 
than to introduce new ones.” 

It is difficult indeed to conceive how a new phraseology can 

be introduced, so long as we cousider force as a power imparted 
to matter—as a cause, and not an effect—and as a power the 
laws of which can be studied apart from the properties and 
qualities of matter. If force were simply a property of matter, 
just as figure or magnitude are, then it could be spoken of as 
matter in cohesion, or matter in motion ; but so long as it is econ- 
sidered as a power imparted to matter, and not matter itself, it 
will be impossible to express its existence save in abstract 
terms. 
_ It is admitted that the principal object of physical science 
8 to determine “the influence which forces have upon the 
form, state, arrangement, and motions of material substarives.” 
This is sufficient to attest that principles, which can only be 
expressed by abstract terms, constitute the basis of all physical 
science. 

But if these principles can only be expressed ‘by abstract 
terms, if they are hypothetical or unknown causes, producing 
known effects, so are they also initiative powers, apart from 
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matter, neither inherent in it nor properties or qualities of the 
matter itself, but powers imparted to it, as also primary or 
secondary causes, as the case may be, of the phenomena which 
it is the province of science to compare, to study, to classify, 
and to apply to purposes of practical utility; but they still 
remain causes, and not effects—powers, not properties—and as 
such laws, not of man, but of nature. 

The properties of matter are all cognisable by the senses, and 
are recognised by the eye or the feelings; the forces of nature 
elude such ordinary means of detection, and are determined by 
the processes of science—in fact, as much by the laws that 
govern them as by the effects produced. It is vain, then, to 
suppose that science will arrive at that point of perfection when 
it will be in its power to change a received phraseology, or to 
give expression to the laws of nature by terms borrowed from 
the properties of matter. We may identify cause with effect, 
and say that force is matter and life is matter; but in so doing 
we are saying that which is not philosophical, for every principle 
of science, as well as every accepted idea of and notion of an 
omniscient and omnipotent government of the universe, are 
alike opposed to any such confusion of ideas as it is attempted 
to establish by modern investigations. 

If the progress of science should really determine force and 
life to be properties of matter, and peculiar to matter, the laws 
of matter would be expected to be immutable, and Divine 
interference in the government of the world, in as far as 
secondary effects are concerned, would be open to cavil and doubt. 

We should have just what Herschel wished to avoid, when 
he distinguished the spirit from the letter of the law, by which 
“we would no way be understood to deny the constant exercise 
of His direct power in maintaining the system of nature, or the 
ultimate emanation of every energy which material agents 
exert from His immediate will, acting in conformity’ with His 
own laws.” 

We should have also a revival of the discussion mooted in 
the well-known work of George Combe on “ The Constitution 
of Man,” as to the efficacy of prayer, when the natural laws are 
immutable, It would be a most melancholy and untoward out- 


come of scientific research if such were proved to be the case. 


The constant exercise of the Divine power in regulating the 
laws of nature is the great solace of the prayerful, and human 
nature should not be lightly deprived of it. 
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There is one further and grand consolation left for the pious 
worshipper of his Creator—that supposing it were established 
that the laws of nature are material and immutable laws, and 
to be compared, judged of, and classified as such, we should 
remain in the same position as we were in before (only approxi- 
mated in one degree) with regard to first or final causes, and 
it would remain as necessary and essential to refer such pheno- 
mena to an all-wise and all-powerful Creator as it was when 
these laws were supposed to emanate directly from Divine 
government. It must at the same time be admitted that the 
whole question discussed in the two essays on “Force as a 
Law of Nature” and on “The Laws of Nature Generally” is 
involved in an almost impenetrable obscurity. Such an inquiry 
seems indeed to establish the connecting link which it has been 
argued exists in all matter, and man’s understanding, by which 
he can compare, classify, and generalise, and even peer into a 
final cause as an omniscient and omnipotent power. Man 


cannot determine where that power begins or where. it ceases _ 


to exist. The beginning of the world is a mystery; the power 
that governs the world is a mystery ; the actions of the physical 
and psychical laws are also mysteries; and as it is impossible 
to say where, and at what point, Divine interference ceases in 
the action of those laws, so is it difficult to determine how 
far the secondary or proximate laws of nature are the effects 
and results of the properties of matter, or the effects and results 
of a governing power. Yet it is at the same time quite clear 
and certain, and satisfactorily established, that the laws of 
nature are not properties of matter, as first causes. 

Materialistic doctrines, then, which find favour with some, 
more especially on the Continent, where there is a 
prepared to say, “There is no God,” * are not founded on a 
philosophical basis, laying aside all theological bearings of the 
subject. 

The laws of nature are inseparable from power and cause— 
that cause may be primary or secondary, ultimate or proximate 
—and although it may be a difficult point to determine where 
Divine interference ceases in the operation of the natural laws 
(if it ever does so, which is, philosophically and metaphysically, 
as well as theologically, a moot point), still there can be no 





* “The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.”—Ps, lili, 1. 
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doubt in the minds of all that there are first causes, if not a 
first cause, and that it is impossible to conceive of the universe, 
and the multiple phenomena which it exhibits, without the 
presence or interference of an omniscient and omnipotent 
Power, that created, and that rules and governs, all things. 


W. F. AINSWORTH. 
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IN THE LAND OF WINDMILLS AND 
STEEPLES. 


THE morning sun shone brightly as we took our seats in the 
train for Rotterdam. Our carriage ere we started was filled by 
a complete nursery party—father, mother, bonne, and two 
children, who certainly did not add to the pleasure of our 
journey, but, as a French lady once said to us, “En voyage, il 
faut toujours étre complaisante.” So we smiled on the babies, 
and were rewarded by the responsive smiles of the little Dutch 
mamma, and by her willingness to impart to us, in very broken 
French, all the information she could. From Rosendaal we ran 
straight north to Dortdrecht, or Dort, crossing at about two- 
thirds of the way the great arm of the river Maas, called the Hol- 
landsch Diep, which is here rather more than a mile wide, and 
yet engineering skill has succeeded in spanning it by a magnifi- 
cent bridge of fourteen iron arches, said to be the longest 
bridge in Europe. It has a roof, and sides of open rafters, and 
the trains run easily, but not too quickly, along at a height of 
fifteen feet above the level of the highest tide. A succession of 
shorter but similar bridges were crossed, as the wide, beautiful 
river wound towards Rotterdam; the last of them carried us 
almost into the railway station. By the side of this bridge is 
another for carriages and pedestrians ; we strolled over it in the 
evening, and saw many of the Dutchwomen in their quaint 
headdresses of rich lace and gold blinkers—rendered, however, 
almost ridiculous in many cases by being surmounted by bonnets 
of ordinary shape and of extraordinary colour and trimming. 
Our hotel was on the Boompjes, busy all day with the lading 
and unlading of the many vessels that are moored opposite to 
it, and most picturesque as evening came on, the dark waters 
covered with vessels, each carrying a light, the banks overhung 
with trees, and the cafés brilliantly tighted, while gay groups of 
people sat or moved amongst them. 
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We have called our trip one to the land of “ windmills 
and steeples” advisedly, for not only are these the principal 
objects in every Dutch landscape, but the steeples and towers 
are really almost the only part worth seeing of the churches, 
They are generally of copper, high and richly worked, while the 
building itself is, outside brick, and inside whitewashed walls 
and high wooden pews, with piles of the little square boxes 
called stoofjes, or feet-warmers, without which no Dutch lady 
seems to think it possible to sit at home, at church, or in a 
theatre. The Church of St. Lawrence at Rotterdam is no 
exception. The very monuments, of which there are few, are 
whitewashed; and this we found in many other churches that 
we visited during our Dutch tour. 

Boyman’s Museum, which has risen from the ashes of the 
former building, burnt down, with a loss of three hundred 
pictures, in 1864, still contains many by celebrated Dutch artists, 
among them two beautiful landscapes by Ruysdael, and a 
picture of the Vijver, or fishpond at the Hague, in which it 
would be difficult to excel the delineation of buildings and trees 
and their reflection in water. But Rotterdam itself, with its 
new part reclaimed from the river and studded with handsome 
houses, its extensive ports still in construction, its stony, uneven 
streets, with windmills at work in the centre, its clean, busy, 
cheerful people clattering along in their sabots, and above all 
its canals, some deep and wide enough to carry vessels of heavy 
tonnage, and crossed by ponderous drawbridges, others inter- 
secting the city like a watery cobweb—all this makes Rotterdam 
itself, and a walk through it, far more interesting than the inspec- 
tion of any particular church or collection it contains, 

From Rotterdam we went by Gouda to the Hague. The 
country the whole way was a carpet of soft green, bordered by 
trees, studded with innumerable cows, enlivened by windmills, 
and interlaced in every direction by the grey waters of little 
canals. In the hall of the Vieux Doélen Hotel we were received 
by the perfect picture of a Dutch landlady, who shook hands 
and welcomed us as if we had been old friends. Tall, upright, 
with eyes like an eagle, this old dame of seventy-nine summers 
still reigns in her hostelrie. Woe to the waiter who lagged at 
her call, or to the chambermaid who failed in the cleaning and 


polishing of the rooms under hercare! The large macaw which. 


sat on her arm could scarcely have scolded with a shriller voice 
than did the mistress of the Vieux Doélen Hotel. 
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Our first trip, before even we visited the Museum at the 
Hague, was by tramway to Scheveningen. We started from 
the Vijver Platz, and drove three miles through avenues of trees 
till we reached the dunes of Scheveningen, and soon after 
found ourselves in the clean fishing-village, now become the 
favourite watering-place of the Dutch grandees. Beyond the 
village is the Digue, which, like that at Ostend, has restaurants 
and kursaals, doubtless very gay and full during the season, 
which had not begun when we were there. But the ‘scene which 
greeted us was worth all the signs of fashionable life we missed. 
The large fleet of fishing-boats (ships I should be imelined to 
call them, “ pinken” they are called by the Dutch) had just 
come in and anchored close to the shore. For half-a-mile at 
least this fleet extended in an exact line, and apparently all 
were of the same size and build. Colours were flying from the 
mast-heads, and their owners were passing to and fro from them 
to the beach—the water breast-high—carrying huge baskets of 
fish. These were emptied on the sand, then arranged in lots 
amidst an eager crowd, mostly of women in large flapping hats 
and scant skirts. An animated auction soon began, while the poor 
fish gave feeble leaps on the wet sand... When all were sold the 
women filled the baskets and walked away with them on their 
heads or shoulders, the men looking on. No doubt they thought 
they had done their share of work in catching the fish and 
bringing them to shore. As we drove back to the Hague, we 
passed the national monument inaugurated in 1869 to com- 
memorate “the restoration of Dutch independence,” and the 
return of its future King, William, Prince of Orange. It is 
surmounted by a bronze figure of Batavia, and surrounded by 
four bronze figures, the Prince being on the side facing the 
town. 

The next day was Sunday, and we walked about ‘a. mile 
through streets of handsome houses to the pretty English church, 
built about five years ago, and still standing amidst fields and 
gardens, Every shop in the, town was closed, and we saw no 
work in progress. Two Roman Catholic churches were open 
as we returned from our own service. They were handsomely 
decorated, and abounded in beautiful flowers. In one a good- 
natured priest was catechising a most merry unruly class of 
young girls; in the other mass was being performed, and a large 
congregation were in. attendance. 

Strolling through the parks in the evening, we found the 
24 
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cafés all lighted, and the people demurely sitting with their 
long pipes and glasses of beer. Some were singing, but with 
all were sobriety and decorum. More than one visit was paid to 
the Royal Museum, with its collection of pictures, so different to 
those of most foreign galleries. Here are no Madonnas—no 
Magdalens—nor do the heathen goddesses find a place amongst 
these treasures of Dutch art. Real life, both human and animal, 
is the subject that has drawn forth the genius of Rembrandt, 
Paul Potter, Jan Steen, and their gifted brethren, and produced 
pictures so true to nature, so perfect in drawing, and so exquisite 
in finish, that whether the subject be a high-born lady who 
smiles from the canvas, or a learned anatomist, or a young bull, 
or even a drunken brawl at a tavern, or, once more, a feather 
that floats on the surface of a pool, one feels in looking at them 
that the very perfection of art has been reached, and is dis- 
played in their treatment. In the private gallery of Baron 
Steengracht van Oosterland we found a more varied collection 
of pictures. Here were masterpieces by artists of all countries, 
and amongst them a beautiful picture by Gerard Dow, “The 
Seven Arts of Mercy,” while at Coupil’s we had specimens of 
the talent of Dutch living artists. 

A drive of nearly three miles through avenues of stately old 
trees, beneath which were herds of deer, brought us to the 
Huis ten Bosch, the palace in which the late Queen of Holland 
generally resided. Her rooms were hung with rich specimens 
of Chinese and Japanese embroidery; in one of them stood 
a fire-screen, presented to her by the ladies of the Hague on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of her accession, and painted by 
four lady artists. The centre group was a touching picture of 
orphan children presenting flowers to the Queen. The palace 
was built by the widow of a Prince of Orange after the Thirty 
Years’ War, and the principal show-room in it is the Orange 
Saloon, an octagonal room fifty feet high, on the walls of which 
scenes from the life of the Prince are depicted in allegorical 
pictures by different pupils of Rubens, whose demerits they 
have carefully copied—the delineation of nude females and 
robust warriors produces a far from pleasing effect. In @ 
lantern, which lights the room from above, is a portrait of the 
Princess in her widow's dress. 

After a short visit to the Royal Bazaar, where fine objects 
demand high prices, we went to the Buiten-Hof, between which 
and the Vijverberg stands a gate-tower, called the Gevangen- 
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poort. It is the old prison of the Hague, and contains in its 
dark, heavily-beamed, and iron-railed rooms many fearful instru- 
ments of torture. The concierge who admitted us rattled on 
in Dutch like a piece of clockwork, running on for two or 
three minutes in this, to us, unknown tongue, and then stopping 
suddenly, as if the chain had run down. Fortunately for us 
there were other visitors in the prison who spoke French, and 
from them we had the interpretation of the concierge’s stories. 
In the Royal Museum we had seen the picture of two grave 
men in black velvet, and had read in the catalogue that they 
were Cornelius de Witt and his brother John, the Grand 
Pensionary, or Prime Minister, to William the Third of Holland. 
Imprisoned in the Gevangenpoort on a false accusation of con- 
spiring against the life of his master, Cornelius languished for 
months in this dreary prison. Sickness attacked him while 
there, and in one dark room, called the infirmary, the bed on 
which he lay was shown us. It was but a shelf against the 
wall, with wide beams at the side. On these the sick prisoner 
had beguiled his long, weary days by scratching rude_ pictures 
of houses, trees, or ships. (An enthusiastic American, who had 
lately visited the prison, had offered a thousand florins for one 
of these beams!) At last his brother John, hearing that the 
life of Cornelius was in danger, went to him, in the hope of 
protecting him by his presence, but the populace, stirred up 
and infuriated by a belief in his guilt, broke into the prison on 
the very night of John’s arrival, and dragging. the brothers 
forth, tore them to pieces in the Square of the Binnenhof. 
There are three ways of going from the Hague to Delft—by 
rail, by tramway, and by the canal boats, We were much tempted 
to try the last of these, but were advised not, on account of the 
uncertainty of time, both as to the start and the return, so we 
contented ourselves with the tramway, which runs for five miles 
through a continued avenue of trees, by fields covered with 
cows, most of them wearing cloths, which we thought were to 
protect them from the flies, but found were a covering from 
the damp fogs of the meadows, which would be injurious to 
them when first ttirned out of the warm dairy farms in which 
they have passed the winter. At Rijswijk, where an obelisk is 
raised commemorative of the treaty of peace signed there in 
1697, between England, France, Holland, Germany, and Spain, 
begins the canal which runs to and through Delft. Itis crossed 
at short intervals by bridges, and overhung with lime-trees 
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The towers of the Oude Kerk and of the Stadhuis had been 
visible during the greater part of our drive. We engaged the 
services of a little pale-faced, lame boy, and guided by him, and 
followed by all the small gamin of Delft, we walked through 
the picturesque, tree-shaded streets to the fine old. market- 
place in which they stand. In the church is a curious monument 
to the old Dutch Admiral Van Tromp, who, after boasting that 
he had swept the sea of the English, was killed in an engage- 
ment with us near Scheveningen, in 1653. In the Nieuwe Kerk 
isa very large and very ugly monument to the memory of William 
of Orange, who was assassinated in 1584, in the Prinzenhof at 
Delft. The monument is a medley of marble and bronze, of life 
and death. At one side lies the figure of the Prince, in white 
marble, with the dog whose vigilance had warned him of other 
murderous attacks at his feet, and on the opposite side a fully- 
equipped figure of the same Prince, in bronze, appears to keep 
watch over his own dead body! The Stadhuis, with its fine, lofty 
tower, and a large gloomy building by the side of the canal, in 
which most of the artillery of Holland is manufactured, com- 
pleted the “lions” of Delft. The china for which it was once 
so celebrated is now but a thing of the past; we scarcely saw 
a shop in which any was exhibited, and were told that almost 
all the porcelain manufactories had ceased to exist. 

Our last day at the Hague was fully occupied by the Museum, 
the Naval Office, and the New Palace. A statue in bronze of 
William L., Prince of Orange, stands opposite to the entrance; 
the interior of the Palace is handsome, but not interesting. In 
one room are some magnificent Japanese cabinets, which were 
presented by the Emperor of Japan to the King of Holland, on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of hisaccession. It would probably 
be difficult to find in any other country so great a contrast as 
that between the aristocratic Hague and her commercial sister- 
cities. Here no canals, with their heavy barges, intersect. the 
streets; no tramways run among the handsome houses; no 
windmills turn their huge sails by the wayside. All is quiet, 
luxury, and elegance. She sits as alady who is willing to adorn 
herself with the ornaments produced by the industry of others, 
and to smile as there lay at her feet the means of making herself 
so graceful and attractive. 

Our departure from the “Oude Doelen” was made quite 
touching by the farewell attentions of our old landlady. Not 
only were cups of warm bouillon brought to us in her owa 
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sitting-room while the bill Was settled and the luggage packed 
on the carriage, but ere we parted a kiss on either cheek and a 
sack of caramels were presented to us by the landlady, with a 
hope that she had not seen the last of us. 

The train for Amsterdam took us back again to Gouda, and 
then sent us almost due north to the bustling city, in the midst 
of which our hotel, the “Old Bible,” was situated. If in Rotter- 
dam we had been struck with the intersection of the city by 
canals, in Amsterdam they appeared ten times as numerous. 
This city is divided by them into ninety islands, and there are 
no less than three hundred bridges to cross them. In the middle 
of the Dam, a large square, round which stand the principal 
public buildings of Amsterdam, and whence the best streets 
diverge, there is a lofty fountain with the figure of Peace at the 
top. It was raised in memory of the Dutch soldiers who fell in 
the campaigns of 1830 and 1831. Around it stand the omnibuses, 
cabs, and tram-cars, and from it almost every excursion through 
the city is started. On one side of the Dam is the Palace, 
originally a town hall, but made a King’s residence by Louis 
Napoleon in 1808. In the interior there are several curious 
paintings imitative of sculpture, by De Witt. The deception is 
so good that it is almost impossible to believe the surface to be 
flat. In the audience chamber we found a large picture, which 
interested us. It represented the death of Lieutenant van Speyk, 
who, during the war between Belgium and Holland in 1831, was 
driven by a storm on to the Belgian shore, near the Docks of 
Antwerp. His gunboat was boarded by a crowd of Belgians, 
who called on its commander to haul down his colours and 
surrender. Van Speyk, preferring death to dishonour, re- 
fused, and firing his pistol into the powder magazine, blew 
up his vessel and destroyed all who were on board. In 
the Nieuwe Kerk at Amsterdam a monument with an in- 
scription is raised to this heroic sailor. From the tower of the 
Palace we obtained a good view of the city and of the surround- 
ing country, but as from the top of the campanile of St. Mark’s 
at Venice no water nearer than the Lagoon is seen, so from this 
tower scarcely could one of the many canals of Amsterdam be 
traced. The chimes of one o'clock rang out just over our heads 
while we were looking at the panorama, and when we descended 
a bell was summoning the Dutch merchants to the Exchange. 
We ventured up the steps and into the building, though we 
rather doubted our right to do so, for amidst the crowd we saw 
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but one of our own sex, a goodnatured-looking peasant-woman 
from North Holland, in the headdress of lace and gold, her 
neck and arms profusely covered with silver ornaments, her 
skirt short and full, exhibiting beneath a pair of neat ankles in 
bright blue stockings. 

From the Exchange to the Old and New Churches is but a 
few minutes’ walk, and in both of these we were fortunate 
enough to arrive in time to witness a large number of Lutheran 
weddings. There is a little painted glass in the Nieuwe Kerk, 
and a handsome brass screen which divides the nave from the 
choir, otherwise the interior is as plain and whitewashed as 
those of other Dutch churches. The end of the choir is occu- 
pied by a large monument to Admiral De Ruyter, and in front 
of this, when we entered the church, stood a plain moveable 
pulpit; beneath it was stretched a green carpet, in a space 
surrounded by railings. Ou the carpet were ranged some half- 
dozen benches; beyond the railings were seats for the spectators. 
These were nearly filled when we arrived, but room was good- 
naturedly made for us. In a few minutes the brides and bride- 
grooms began to arrive—quict-looking couples, both dressed in 
black, but with white gloves, cravats, and bonnets, As. they 
entered each pair presented a ticket to a man at the door, and 
then took their places on the henches, As soon as they were 
seated, this man brought to each bride a stoofje, for which the 
husband elect dropped ten cents into the box. No less than 
sixteen couples were at last seated on the benches, though more 
than half-an-hour elapsed before they all arrived. Some of the 
brides were young and pretty, some very much the reverse. 
One amused us by the determined way in which she refused the 
luxury of the stoofje, and put back the bridegroom’s hand as he 
was about to pay the fee for it. No doubt he rejoiced, like 
Johnny Gilpin, to see— 


“That though on marriage she was bent, 
She had a frugal mind.” 


Several of the men left their seats, and talked with the people 
outside the railings, who appeared to be wedding guests; but 
the women sat demurely silent. Presently a man with a tin 
box received from every one some coins, and when these were 
gathered a bell announced the pastor, who, in a black gown and 
very long bands, ascended the pulpit. Closing his eyes and 
clasping his hands he offered an extempore prayer, during 
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which every one remainéd sitting. He then, with much action 
and animation, made an address, after which all rose up, and 
the pastor, opening a book, read some questions, first to the 
men and then to the women. The only answer was a nod. A 
prayer succeeded this, and every one knelt. Then they rose, 
and sat while the pastor gave them another long address. After 
this he pronounced the benediction, and the service was at an 
end. No rings were placed on the brides’ fingers, and we were 
told by a young woman who sat near us that this was never 
done in church, but that sometimes the husband presented his 
wife with a ring when she reached home after her wedding. 
So careless are the Dutch ladies even of this, to us, important 
mark of the married state, that in a family in Amsterdam the 
first wedding-ring worn by the mother was presented to her by 
her children on her silver wedding-day. In the Oude Kerk the 
bridal pairs were evidently of a higher rank. Several private 
carriages brought them to the church, and the three brides, who 
were all young and pretty, were richly dressed in black silk, 
with white veils, and wreaths of orange or myrtle. The wedding 
guests sat on chairs within the railings, the men on one side, 
the women on the other. Mendelssohn’s “ Wedding March” was 
played on the organ as they walked into the church, and a 
hymn was sung by those within the rails in the course of the 
ceremony. ‘There were two clergymen, who officiated in turn ; 
but except this, the service appeared to be the same we had 
seen in the New Church. No words were spoken either by the 
brides or bridegrooms. They merely nodded an assent to some 
questions that were asked them, and the brides did not remove 
their gloves. 

In the Rijks Museum at the Trippenhuis is the largest and 
most celebrated picture by Rembrandt, called the The Night 
Watch,” wonderful in colouring and in energy of action. The 
figures really almost move on the canvas. Opposite to it is 
another picture of equal size by Van der Helst, called “The Ban- 
quet of the Arquebusiers of Amsterdam,” brighter and clearer 
than Rembrandt's, but no less lifelike and marvellons in its 
colour and drawing. In this gallery there are eight pictures by 
Hondekoeter, of poultry, game, and flowers, painted as no one 
else can paint these objects, and some of Jan Steen’s pictures, 
in a more refined style than usual. The “ Parrot Cage,” with a 
girl feeding the parrot, is peculiarly graceful and attractive, But 
we must not, tempting as it is, linger amongst these wonderful 
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Dutch pictures. We must only glance at the rich collection we 
found in the other Musée at Amsterdam, that of Van der Hoop, 
where Jan Steen, Gerard Dow, and Wouvermann reign 
triumphant, and Hobbema has some of his exquisite landscapes. 
‘There is here a curious and comparatively modern picture by 
Jan Van Beus, representing the funeral procession of Charles le 
Bon, in 1127, in which the brilliancy of the Court costumes is 
much enhanced by the whole foreground of the picture being 
filled with figures of black-hooded monks. 

Baedeker says the Zoological Garden at Amsterdam is one of 
the finest in Europe. So far as neatness and comfort are con- 
cerned we thought it very inferior to ours in London, nor did the 
animals appear so varied or numerous as here; but there is an 
interesting department in which the breeding of salmon is 
carried on. ‘Troughs of running water line the inside of a long 
glass house, and in these are myriads of little black fish, no 
larger at first than small caterpillars, but increasing to the size 
of a sprat before they are placed in tanks, where they wait. till 
they are let free in the different Dutch rivers. In the centre of 
this salmon-breeding house, which was artificially heated, was a 
huge sloth in a deep sleep, hanging by his claw to a ring. 

A drive through the busy streets and over the many canal 
bridges of Amsterdam, with a stop at the New Crystal Palace, 
took us to Seeburg, on the edge of the Zuyder Zee. On our 
way we had stopped at a house to inquire for an Italian grey- 
hound, but had not succeeded in finding one. A few minutes 
after, in one of the busiest thoroughfares, our coachman made 
a sudden stop, and before we had time to inquire the reason, a 
man appeared, leading by five long strings of blue ribbon five 
poor little dogs, three of which were instantly lifted on to our 
three laps, and the whole number offered to us for sale. We 
resisted the temptation, and returned them to their master, who 
walked quietly away with his curious troupe. On leaving the 
city we drove through a flat country of meadows, with houses 
of one storey and very high roofs. The North Holland Canal, 
which extends a distance of fifty-one miles to the extreme 
north point of Holland, at Helder, lay, for the greater part of 
the way, on our left hand. Arrived at Seeburg, we left the 
carnage, and walked along a breezy turf path, which gave us 
a beautiful view of the soft blue waters of the Zuyder Zee, 
dotted with innumerable fishing-boats, and of the different 
villages on its shores. On our left was the cleanly Broek, 
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with its dairy farms. Next to it rose the high tower of the 
Protestant church of Monnickenden. Opposite were the red 
roofs and green trees of Peter the Great’s Saardam, and on 
our right the quiet village of’ Muiden, which has a ruined 
castle for its lion. 

From Amsterdam to Utrecht was our next journey. On first 
leaving the station we ran through a tract of country which 
seemed to be composed of what the Dutch call “ polders”— 
reclaimed ground below the level of the sea. Formerly 
covered with water, it has been pumped dry and kept so by 
means of high embankments. The soil of these drained 
grounds is said to be peculiarly rich and fertile. After this 
the scenery, though still flat and green, became less absolutely 
Dutch than heretofore. Canals were less frequent, windmills 
less numerous, and the ‘ash-trees, which generally make all the 
foliage of Holland, were insterspersed with oaks and beeches, 
We walked from the station through the town to our Hotel du 
Pays-Bas. Long canals intersected the streets, and avenues of 
trees looked bright in their spring green, amidst the quaint old 
houses. Most of the shops had signs over the doors, indicative 
of the wares sold within—a hand and arm, holding a brass 
basin, stretched from the barber’s; a head with the tongue pro- 
truding indicated the chemist’s; a leg of mutton and a miniature 
pig, split and opened, were the butcher’s “trade-marks,” while 
the leatherseller had mounted a bull’s head, and the brush- 
maker swung a huge scrubbing-brush above his wmdow. The 
house in which the celebrated Treaty of Utrecht was signed, 
in 1713, has been pulled down and replaced by a barrack, but . 
the still older triple avenue of lime-trees, called the Maliebaan, 
still shades more than half a mile of road on the eastern side 
of the town. We ordered tea when we arrived, and were 
liberally provided with bread, butter, and cakes, to which was 
added a large Dutch cheese. The waiter was quite surprised 
at our declining to taste this dainty. 

Our first start the next morning was to the Mint; all the 
current money of Holland is coined at Utrecht. Most of the 
gold is obtained from England and Russia, principally in specie. 
A railway connects the Mint with the large canal, to which 
vessels bring their precious freight, and after it is coined convey 
it to its various destinations. We were shown the whole 
process, from the placing the crucibles, filled with gold coins, 
into the furnaces, whence in five minutes they were withdrawn, 
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the coins melted to a soft brilliant liquid, which was, poured 
into long, flat earthen boxes. In these boxes the metal shaped 
itself into bars; a steam mill, like a small mangle, ironed these 
into ribbons, and another machine pierced these ribbons into 
round gold pieces of ten dollars. These were weighed, milled, 
polished, and stamped so quickly that we were told six thousand 
of them were made in a day. 

From the Mint we walked through the town to the Cathedral, 
passing on our way the fish market, where an auction was 
going on. It was far less animated than the one we had seen 
at Scheveningen, but the fish were more numerous, and in 
greater variety than there. The tower of the Cathedral rises to 
the height of three hundred and thirty-eight feet, and four 
hundred and fifty-three steps must be mounted by those brave 
enough to reach the platform beneath the weathercock figure 
of St. Martin on horseback ; but happily for less adventurous 
climbers there are two breaks in the ascent, the first at the 
residence of the sacristan, whose pretty airy rooms looked very 
tempting after the mount of a hundred and twenty steps. Two 
hundred more brought us to the gallery, and certainly the view 
we obtained from there well repaid us for the fatigue of the 
ascent. The whole of Holland lay beneath us. Its low-level 
land, intersected by formal canals, its cities looking like toy 
towns in the distance, the Zuyder Zee lying soft and blue in the 
sunlight, while more than one river threaded its silver way 
through the landscape. 

And now our pleasant Dutch tour was at an end. The after- 
noon train was to convey us back to Rotterdam en route for 
Flushing. We ordered some sandwiches to be packed, in order 
that we might save time by eating our lunch on our journey, 
and were rather amused to see them charged in the bill as “ six 
leetle boites mit meat.” Our landlord, we had before discovered, 
prided himself on his knowledge of English, As we drove 
along we saw how spring had advanced in the ten days of fine 
weather we had enjoyed; the fields were gay with yellow rape- 
flowers. The large leaves of the water-lilies spread over the 
canals, the ears of rye were already formed. Once more we 
crossed the bridge by Dortdrecht. The setting sun lit up the 
fine old church of the town, and made a golden background to 
its many windmills. On to Roosendaal, by Bergen-op-Zoom, 
then to Goes, its Gothic church just visible in the growing 
darkness, and so to Flushing. 








TWO TALES OF BRITTANY 





Two carriages, of a character difficult to describe—and such, 
indeed, as could almost onlybe met with in Brittany—came incon- 
tact with one another on a gloomy evening, not far from the town 
of Rennes. The occupants were middle-aged gentlemen, who, 
after manipulating their limbs to see that no bones were broken, 
proceeded to exchange a few not very courteous words as to 
the cause of the accident. The vehicles had suffered more 
than their drivers or occupants, and as some slight repairs had 
become necessary the travellers took shelter in a wayside 
hostelry. No sooner seated there, with a bottle of Bordeaux 
and a few biscuits, than the flames of a faggot hastily kindled 
caused one to exclainm— 

“Why, it is Jolivet !” 

“ Bernard, I do believe!” was the response. 

And the one looked at the other, as if each were half afraid 
to say anything further. “ Well,” said Jolivet, as if in part to 
himself, “to think of meeting that wild fellow Bernard, with his . 
hair as dark as it was twenty-five years ago! How true it is 
that the head of a fool never grows white!” 

“And how true it is,” rejoined Bernard, “that early dissipa~ 
tion and late hours induce premature baldness! Your head, 
Jolivet, is as bald as my hand.” 

“Study, sir—dissipation of the brain and late readings.” 

“Oh, indeed! Three years’ medical studies in Paris, prose- 
cuted chiefly at La Grande Chaumiére.” 

“ As yours were, in attending lectures in the Bois:de Boulogne 
and at Montmorency.” 

“You certainly were renowned for the Pantagruelie capacity 
of your stomach, and the quantity of wine it would contain.” 

“Your reputation as a clown, at least, equalled mine as a 
bon-vivant. And your Ariadnes?” : 

“And your Calypsos? Well, come, M. Jolivet, where do 7m 
dwell now ?, Do you practise your profession %” 
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“Yes, in Laval. And you?” replied Jolivet. 

“TI gave it up when I lost my wife, who has left me with ‘an 
only son.” 

“Oh, a family man! I, too, am a widower, with a daughter, 
the only one remaining of three children.” 

The drivers coming in to say that the vehicles were in readi- 
ness put a stop to any further explanations. The two old 
college chums parted, as is too often the case, with mutual 
distrust, as if time brought no alteration in people’s characters, 
and each seemed glad when the prosecution of their re- 
spective journeys placed a greater interval of space between 
them. 

Dr. Bernard was bound to Rennes, to be present at the 
examination of his son Olivier, who had been some time studying 
for the Bar. The young man passed with the greatest distine- 
tion, and expressed to his parent his intention of remaining in 
Rennes, as a town which presented a wider field for his pro- 
fessior than the provincial town which his father inhabited. 
The Doctor had no objections, and he even added: “ You may, 
perchance, find here some advantageous match. But be cir- 
cumspect, and don’t knock at every door. I must particularly 
advise you to have nothing to do with a certain Dr. Jolivet.” 

Olivier laughed, as young men will do, and wondered what 
ill feeling his father bore towards Dr. Jolivet, that he should 
warn him against frequenting his society. Wonder gradually 
assumed the form of curiosity, and shortly after Dr. Bernard 
had taken his departure, Olivier found himself sauntering past the 
forbidden house. At that very moment, as chance would have 
it, Mademoiselle Valerie Jolivet was watering some creepers 
which festooned the window, and Olivier had never before con- 
templated so pretty a face, set in more befitting frame. Olivier 
was sufficiently young to believe at once that the heart and 
intellect of the young girl could not be otherwise than as fair as 
her person. 

This point having been settled in his mind, the young barrister, 
whose studies had hitherto kept him aloof from society, accepted 
every invitation that came in his way, and became one at every 
dinner and every ball given iri Rennes. He must have been 
very unlucky if such tactics did not soon procure him the 
pleasure of sitting by Valerie’s side at table, and dancing with 
her in the evening. 

Jolivet was the first to perceive the marked attentions of the 
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young barrister. So one morning at breakfast he said to his 
daughter— 

«Do you know who the young man is whom you danced with 
last night?” 

«1 danced with several young men, papa.” 

“T mean the one who devoured you with his eyes, and to 
judge by his manner was not sparing in compliments.” 

“They all looked at me and complimented me, papa.” 

“Then if you did not distinguish him from the rest, I am glad 
of it,” persisted Pére Jolivet. 

“ Why so, papa?” asked the young lady. 

“ Because—because, my dear, it made me shudder to think 
that you could have condescended to accept the attentions of 
M. Olivier Bernard, the son of a man whom I was once acquainted 
with, and who was one of the most dissipated of all the dissi- 
pated young men that were supposed to be pursuing their 
studies in Paris, when they were really pursuing something of 
quite a different character.” 

Valerie would not have been a daughter of Eve if, the 
next time she was thrown in company with Olivier, she had not 
taken more interest in him than she had previously done. She 
danced and talked with him to see what he was really like, and 
so far from finding anything that was repugnant, she discovered 
that he was as much superior to the crowd of young men who 
paid her attention in the gifts of his mind as he was in his 
personal appearance. 

A connection established under such happy auspices progressed 
rapidly, and before the winter was over, Olivier and Valerie 
had exhausted the whole vocabulary of vows and declarations 
at the command of lovers. It only remained ‘to carry out the 
mutual understanding they had arrived at to a happy conclusion, 
but therein lay the difficulty. 

Olivier made a trip to Laval to sound the disposition. of 
papa Bernard. But his grief was great to find that time had 
had no effect in mollifying the Doctor's dislike to M. Jolivet. 
“May my hand perish,” he exclaimed, “the day that I shall 
have the weakness to sign a contract which will make you the 
son-in-law of a Jolivet!” 

Valerie on her side made a corresponding attempt to disarm 
the prejudices of her parent. “ What do you tell me?” shouted 
the irate Jolivet. “You would wish to enter the family of a 
Bernard? I would sooner see you enter a convent!” 
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“And that is what I shall do,” retorted the spirited young 
lady, at finding herself thus thwarted in her hopes and 
affections, “if I cannot succeed in overcoming your unjust 
prejudices.” : 

“Bah! bah! the threats of a young girl who cannot have 
her own way. You will reflecta little before you put them into 
execution,” and so saying, papa Jolivet turned his back upon 
the beauty of Rennes. 

Matters were in this disastrous state, the young people none 
the less meeting occasionally, and renewing their vows of 
unchangeable affection, and their willingness to wait for better 
times, when Jolivet was invited to the town of Mayenne 
to assist at a grand féte. The National Guard was under arms, 
flags waved from the house windows, a great crowd circulated 
in the streets, and a platform had been erected in the “ grande 
place,” where the Mayor was to crown a young person to 
whom the Montyon prize for virtue had been awarded by the 
Academy. Jolivet was among the spectators. “So,” he over- 
heard a bystander remark, “ the mayor will himself place the 
crown on the young girl’s head?” 

“Why,” retorted another, “is it not fitting that the most 
virtuous of men should so honour the most virtuous of girls?” 

“Well said!” chimed in an old lady. “He is, indeed, the 
most worthy of men. Never was an administrator more just 
and more considerate in his proceedings towards all alike. 
And so liberal, too! Not one of our charities but have benefited 
by his generosity, and his example is such that the number 
of honest people in the town has sensibly increased during his 
Mayoralty.” 

The panegyrists were interrupted by a roll of drums announc- 
ing the approach of the procession. The Sous-Préfet ascended 
the steps of the platform, followed by the Mayor, his Adjoints, 
and the members of the Municipal Council. When Jolivet saw 
the person of the honourable magistrate, who was so beloved by 
his fellow-townsmen, he began to rub his eyes. “No, no,” he 
said, “that, at least, is impossible.” 

The orchestra having performed the indispensable overture 
to every provincial festivity, the Mayor rose, and holding a 
crown of oak-leaves in one hand and the young girl by the 
other, he made a most eloquent oration, which brought tears 
from the eyes of the audience, it was so replete with kindly 
feeling and persuasive morality. 
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« Well,” said Jolivet to himself, “to receive a lecture on 
morality from that quarter! What next ?” 

The Sous-Préfet rose in his turn, and addressing the assembled 
citizens of Laval, he said the authorities were not insensible 
to the wise administration of the worthy magistrate and good 
man whom they had just heard, and the minister had sent a 
Cross of Honour, with which he took this public opportunity of 
decorating his person. 

The applause was so general and enthusiastic that Jolivet 
himself was carried away by it, and he clapped his. hands, 
exclaiming, “ Who would ever have thought. it ?” 

When the procession descended from the platform to return 
to the Hotel de Ville, Jolivet pushed through the crowd, and 
rushing up to the Mayor with outstretched hands, and his eyes 
suffused with tears, he said— 

“]T have, my dear Bernard, many apologies to make to you. 
But before all let me congratulate you.” A look of icy coldness 
cut Jolivet’s address short. 

“T think you are mistaken, sir.” 

“ What, do you not know your college chum, your old friend 
at the School of Medicine ?” 

“T had hundreds of such at that time. There are not two 
that I would acknowledge now,” and so saying, Dr, Bernard 
turned his back upon his quondam friend and companion in his 
juvenile frolics. 

Jolivet, taken aback, and humbled in his most tender point— 
his pride as a social being—withdrew as hastily as he could 
from the significant smiles of those who had witnessed his 
reception by the Mayor of Laval. 

Jolivet returned to Rennes, indeed, much discomfited, and 
considerably humbled in his self-esteem. He had been 
unjust, he said to Valerie, towards the object of her 
affections, and he was ready, if the opportunity presented 
itself, to atone for the misunderstanding he had laboured 
under, 

The opportunity to redeem past errors presented itself sooner, 
indeed, than any of the parties concerned had ventured to hope 
or anticipate. Dr. Bernard was a man of science, and among 
other things had particularly devoted himself to agricultural 
improvements. A great meeting of the Agricultural Association 
of Brittany was to be held at Rennes. Bernard hastened thither 
with his colleagues of Mayenne. At the first solemn meeting of 
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the association what was the Doctor's surprise at seeing Jolivet 
take the chair! 

“What is that man doing there?” he inquired of a gentleman 
seated next to him, 

“ Monsieur does not, I suppose, belong to Rennes,” replied the 
person addressed, “or he would not ask such a question. Dr. 
Jolivet has long been the most distinguished member of the 
Agricultural Association of Brittany. Dr. Jolivet is also the 
most learned and the most esteemed physician in the city of 
Rennes.” 

“T have no doubt,” replied Dr. Bernard, smiling, “that such 
a person must enjoy a distinguished reputation in the city.” 

“ And most deservedly so,” replied his interlocutor, piqued at 
the Doctor's unaccountable scepticism. “Dr. Jolivet is the 
soul of the Academical Society, the light of the Municipal 
Council. Remarkable labours have earned for him the title of 
corresponding member of the Academy of Medicine of Paris, and 
his devotion to the suffering poor has obtained for him the love 
and gratitude of all his townsmen.” 

Further explanations were interrupted by the chairman stating 
that the meeting would be opened by the public reception of 
the delegates from other towns. Dr. Bernard had been appointed 
to represent Mayenne. | 

“Well,” he thought, “if his townsmen have declared him 
worthy of the chair, I cannot do better than chime in with the 
feeling of the majority,” so he launched forth in hyperbolic 
laudation of his old college chum. Dr. Jolivet, in his reply, 
dwelt in such eloquent terms upon the science, the virtues, and 
the morality of the Mayor of Laval that the latter, overcome by 
his feelings, rushed into the arms of his old friend, and the two 
old gentlemen embraced, amidst the enthusiastic applause of the 
spectators. 

At the conclusion of the meeting, Dr. Jolivet insisted upon 
his old friend making his house his home, and the personal 
charms and amiability of Valerie soon achieved the conquest of 
his absurd prejudices. Taking Jolivet by both his hands after 
dinner, “I can restrain myself no longer, my dear old friend,” 
he exclaimed—* I must ask the hand of your daughter for my 
son.” 

“Granted,” replied Jolivet. Whereupon Valerie sprang up 
to embrace her father, and then presented her forehead over- 
spread with maidenly blushes to Dr. Bernard. Nor need we say 
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was Olivier backward in expressing his delight at the reconcilia- 
tion of the old friends who had so long indulged in miscon- 
structions as to the real character of each other. 


Writing of Rennes and Laval, it may be mentioned that 
between the two, and on the borders of Brittany, is the small 
fortified town of Vitré, which, from its border position, played 
an important part in feudal warfare. In 1589 the Duke of 
Mercceur besieged this place for many weeks in vain. It was 
held by the Protestant followers of Coligny, under the young 
Lord of Laval, but the soul of the defence was Madame 
d’Alaigre, his mother, who summoned thither all the knights 
and nobles of the neighbourhood. 

The Duchess of Mercosur, as granddaughter of the Duke of 
Penthiévre, coveted the crown of Brittany as her right, hoping 
that the King, hard pressed by the League, would abandon the 
province to its ancient possessors. So also did she chafe sorely 
in her hotel at Nantes at the vexatious delay occasioned by the 
resistance of this petty stronghold, when, as she declared in her 
feminine impatience, the same amount of time ought to have 
sufficed to have reduced the whole of the province. It was in 
vain that Marshal Count de Guébriant represented to her that 
if towns could be taken thus easily, it would not be worth while 
to build up ramparts for their defence; the lady would not listen 
to reason. “I reign as sovereign at Nantes,” she exclaimed; 
“if the duke could only take Vitré, Rennes would follow, and 
the rest would soon be accomplished; but there he is stopped 
by a mere castle on the frontiers! I will set him the example 
of expedition, for to-morrow I intend to capture the chateau of 
the Knight of Goust, and make a Leaguer of him.” 

“Ah, I like those little expeditions,” rejoined the Count. 
“Tt will be as happened at the chateau of the Rohans at Blain. 
Arrive in the dark, cut the throats of the guard, surprise the 
garrison, and take the place in an hour, without lighting a slow 
match. But what horsemen have arrived in the courtyard?” 
he said, interrupting himself to look out of the window. “I do 
believe it is La Bouillonniére, your commandant at the Chateau 
of Blain itself.” 

“La Bouillonniére!” exclaimed the Duchess. “What can he 
be doing here? Why has he left his post?” ’ 

Further conversation was interrupted by the appearance of 
the commandant himself, who, with a sad countenance, 
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announced that the chateau had fallen into the hands of the 
enemy. 

“Enemy!” exclaimed the irate duchess. “ What enemies 
have we in the neighbourhood ?” 

“This very morning, madame,” the commandant replied, 
“when the drawbridge was let down, as usual, to allow the 
country carts with provisions: to enter the chateau, we being 
totally unsuspicious of any attempt at a surprise, the Knight of 
Goust, with six men-at-arms, who had secreted themselves in a 
bastion, rushed in past the guard. We were obliged to take 
refuge in the clock-tower, where we held out for some time, but 
a dozen or more rascally Calvinists coming to the aid of De 
Goust, nothing remained for us but to capitulate. Luckily, 
madame, on my way here, [ met Captain Thomassin with two 
squadrons of cavalry and six hundred infantry, and when I told 
him what had happened he turned off at once to tocnpeang the 
chateau,” 

“By our Lady,” exclaimed the Duchess, “that De Goust 
is an audacious bandit, and if he falls into my hands signal 
will be his punishment !° 

“Well, it is a strange adventure,” M. de Guébriant remarked, 
“The Knight must have had a forewarning of your intention to 
attack him, and he took time by the forelock, and exchanged hig 
little castel for the fine old chateau of the Rohans. Not a bad 
idea, | must admit.” 

“ But what may be the results of this daring coup-de-main?” 
persisted Madame de Mercoeur. “The Calvinists will raise their 
heads, and suppose they flock into the chateau?” 

“Oh, we will not give them time for that,” responded De 
Guébriant. “They took the place in a couple of hours. I will — 
have it back in as short a space of time. To-morrow, madame, 
I will bring you these daring heretics bound in chains, and you 
shall do what you like with them. Who ever heard of people 
stealing chateaus without asking permission? Why, the 
example might be contagious, I am off to get my men 
together.” 

“ Go,” said the Duchess ; “ and do not spare them.” 

The hall of the chateau of the Rohans resounded with noisy 
and clamorous shouts. Goblets of wine circulated among the 
Protestant victors, and the shouts became more vehement as a 
every moment new comrades arrived, The ghastly countenance 
of poor La Bouillonniére and the anger of Madame de Mercoeur 
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were the subject of'many lively jokes, interspersed with toasts in 
honour of the Knight of Goust, who had carried out so daring 
an enterprise. As to the latter he was busy exploring the 
means of defence and the resources of the place. This done he 
rejoined his comrades in the hall, rejoicing to see their numbers 
considerably increased. His appearance was hailed with shouts 
of “Long live our captain, De Goust! Death to the Mer- 
coeurs |” 

“ Friends,” said the Knight to them, “ it is not all to have got 
into the place; we must be able to hold it. I am very glad to 
exchange my little castel for this splendid chateau without the 
loss of a single man, but the haughty Duchess will not leave us 
long in possession without an attempt to recover it. We must 
be prepared to defend it, and let those who are not inclined to 
run the dangers and experience the privations of a siege with- 
draw whilst it is still time.” 

Not a Protestant follower of De Goust’s took his departure. 
Every one present to a man was prepared to fight and suffer in 
the common cause. It was arranged that a small party should 
proceed under young Salmonaye to the town of Blain in order to 
obtain provisions, so that the garrison might be all the readier to 
withstand a prolonged siege, when at that very moment the 
shout, “To arms! to arms!” was heard from the ramparts. 
“Curse it!” exclaimed the Knight of Goust, as he rushed to the 
walls ; “here are the followers of the Mercoeurs coming already.” 

“ By St. James,” said the Sire de Malaguet, “they have been 
quick about it! Just come in time to prevent us provisioning 
the place.” 

De Goust proceeded to count his men and to distribute them. 
He found that he had only forty-five men-at-arms to defend an 
extensive circuit, but he imparted to each the resolution of three 
by warning them that if they surrendered the Duchess would 
infallibly put them to death. Better then were they to perish 
under the ruins! 

Captain Thomassin rode forward in the meantime at the head 
of his arquebusiers, and summoned the place to surrender. He 
got shouts of defiance and a few stones by way of reply. Night 
coming on the enemy encamped without the walls. Next 
day new summonses to surrender were followed by renewed 
expressions of defiance on the part of the besieged. Towards 
evening a strong force of men-at-arms were seen approaching 
under De Guébriant. : 
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“ Vive Dieu!” shouted De Goust. “The Duchess of Mercoeur 
marches against us as if we were great lords, She will soon 
send an army of ten thousand men to dislodge forty-five. Why, 
I only required six to take the place. Well, we must be 
prepared to receive such good company ; but first let us implore 
the aid of Heaven. Father,” he continued, turning to the 
minister Chambrisé, who had held by them, “the hour of 
danger is nigh. Give us your blessing.” 

It was an interesting and a striking sight to see that handful 
of brave Protestants kneel down to receive the blessing of their 
minister, whilst the enemy were taking up a position around 
the castle amidst all kinds of discordant noises. 

Their minds comforted and strengthened by the exhortations 
of their minister, the defenders hurried to their posts on the 
ramparts, when a man was seen to dash over the glacis and 
jump into the ditch. 

“ By heavens!” shouted Sire de Malaguet, “it is my brother ; 
let down a rope for him.” 

No sooner said than done, and the gallant soldier was lifted 
up amid a shower of balls from’ the besiegers. This little 
incident served to inspire the small garrison with renewed 
spirits and energy. It was in vain that De Guébriant excited 
his men to the assault. De Goust had divided his followers into 
groups of eight, and wherever the Leaguers attempted an 
advance this little body of men sufficed to hold them in check. 

Over three weeks had elapsed since the opening of the siege, 
and the impatience of the Duchess of Mercoeur knew no bounds. 
“These damned heretics,” she exclaimed, as she paced her 
apartment up and down, “will not hear reason. I shall be 
obliged to raze the chateau to the ground to get rid of them, 
unless by some stratagem Then turning to a gentleman of 
her suite, she said: “There is a young person of the name of 
Henriaye Salmonaye in my service. Is not her brother with De 
Goust ?” 

“Yes, madame, she is herself a relative of De Goust, a 
beautiful girl, whose hand has been sought for by many a 
knight.” 

“Let her be summoned here.” 

The young lady having come in, Madame de Mercceur seated 
herself by her side, and talked to her for some time upon general 
topics, concluding by saying she thought she could be of 
service to her. Henriaye listened as people listen who feel 
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quite aware that they are only listening to the preamble of 
what is to follow. 

“ Mademoiselle,” at length said the Duchess, “you are aware 
that your brother is among the Calvinistic rebels who have 
taken possession of my Chateau of Blain.” 

Henriaye did not wince, for she had anticipated the question. 
“ Such treachery,” continued the Duchess, “ demands vengeance. 
The guilty will soon be in my power, and all shall perish by an 
ignominious death.” 

“Oh, pity, pity! Spare my, brother, madame!” exclaimed 
the young lady, as she fell on her knees before the Duchess, 

The Duchess looked at the young lady—whose attitude and 
expression imparted to her additional charms—with a Machia- 
vellian smile. 

“ Mademoiselle,” she said, “ you love your brother?” 

“T would give my life for him.” 

“Well, then, it remains with you to save him. We will 
provide you with a pretext for obtaining admission into the 
chateau, and once there, if you will induce your brother to give 
up the place to us, his life shall be spared, and you shall have 
a dowry of 10,000 livres.” 

“Oh, madame,” exclaimed the young lady, “what do you ask 
me todo? To betray my friends, and hand them over to the 
executioner! My brother would not purchase his life at such a 
price.” | 

“You will be punishing traitors, and saving your brother 
from infamy. If you do not act as you are told my vengeance 
shall fall on you and on your father, so decide at once.” 

“Stop one moment,” said Henriaye, and covering her face 
with her hands, she appeared to be wrapt in thought for a few 
moments, and then rising, she said, with a dignified bearing, 
“ Madame, I will obey you.” 

The perfidious Duchess embraced the young lady, and bade 
her at once depart for the camp of De Guébriant, to whom she 
forwarded instructions. 

La Salmonaye, having been duly instructed as to the part 
which she was to play in the proposed stratagem, went one 
morning up to the gate of the castle and asked to see her 
brother. A rope was at once let down, with a piece of wood 
tied crosswise at the end, and the young lady having taken her 
seat, she was hoisted up upon the ramparts, Here she was 
received by her brother with open arms, and many of the 
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knights who knew her of old also hastened to congratulate her 
upon her rare intrepidity. De Goust alone was not perfectly 
satisfied, and suspected treachery, but he kept his thoughts to 
himself, satisfied that he could keep a careful look-out. Several 
days passed by, and he frequently saw the brother and sister 
engaged in long and earnest conversations. The brother became 
also more thoughtful and gloomy than was his wont. He no 
longer met the eye of his commanding officer with that expres- 
sion of frankness which belonged to him. De Goust questioned 
both, but in vain, and certain that some plot was being 
meditated, he communicated his apprehensions to the minister 
Chambrisé. 

The venerable pastor at once sought out the young lady, and 
cross-questioned her with all the authority which his sacred 
office imparted to him. The ungrateful heart, he said, 
which could meditate the murder of brethren and receivé the 
price of their blood would be cursed for ever—for ever cast off 
trom the bosom of her Saviour. 

Overcome by the minister's reproaches the young girl avowed 
all, adding that she had never been able to prevail upon her 
brother to betray his companions in arms. 

The Knight of Goust, informed by the pastor of La 
Salmonaye’s confession, resolved to make use of his enemies’ 
treachery against themselves. The young lady anxious for 
her brother determined to devote her life to his rescue, 
She was accordingly sent back to De Guébriant, to whom she 
declared that she had won over her brother, and that the ensuing 
Wednesday, the thirtieth day of June, he was to be in command 
of a bastion, when he would let in the followers of De Guébriant. 

On the day appointed a certain number of knights and men- 
at-arms approached the walls under cover of night, La Salmonaye 
being with them. When they got to the foot of the ramparts @ 
rope was let down, and the young lady taking her seat was at 
ence hoisted up, which done, she made signs to the others to 
follow. Captain La Guillardine was the first to mount; he was 
received by Henriaye’s brother, who conducted him into a strong- 
room, where he said he and his friends were for the present to 
be secreted. The Knight of Dermortiens was next lifted up, 
followed by Chanevers, the two brothers Tenaudais, De Pont- 
pietin, and others, who were one after the other led to the 
strong-room, where they were bound fast with stout ropes. At 
length sixty-seven knights, gentlemen, and men-at-arms had 
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been admitted into the chateau, and De Guébriant began to 
think that it was time for them to act, as the defenders did not 
number much over forty. At last he became fearful that some 
act of treachery was going on—no one would any longer 
venture up the rope, and he had to prevail upon a young 
gentleman of great intrepidity to devote himself for the sake of 
the others. The young man Was hoisted up, and a dagger on 
his throat was asked to give the signal, “ Bring me my horse,” but 
he refused, and shouted out the fatal words, “We are betrayed !” 
His life was, however, spared by the garrison, who contented 
themselves with making a prisoner of him. 

De Goust had obtained all he sought for. He had sixty-eight 
prisoners, almost all knights or officers, some of the best men 
in the besieging army, and he was now enabled to state that their 
provisions were exhausted, and that unless the prisoners were 
supplied with food, they must all perish of hunger. De Gué- 
briant was obliged to submit and to send in provisions, which the 
besieged naturally shared with their prisoners. They were thus 
enabled to hold out until the Prince of Dombes coming to their 
aid caused the siege to be hastily raised, for Marshal De Gué- 
briant, deeming discretion to be the best policy, took himself and 
his followers off “ with great expedition” when he heard of the 
Prince's approach. The besieged returned thanks for their 
deliverance on their knees, around their brave old pastor, and 
De Goust remained lord and master of the chateau. 


Such was Brittany in olden times, when those whom the 
Lord had redeemed gave thanks and were delivered from the 
hand of the enemny—the history of Doctors Bernard and 
Jolivet is sufficiently illustrative of what Brittany is in the 
present day. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INDIAN 
MAGISTRATE. 


(Concluded from page 346). 


THE THREE CHILDREN AT ONE BIRTH. 


“WELL, gossip, what news? You seem to have something on 
yous mind which you would fain let out.” 
“News, neighbour! Why, do not you know what has ies 
pened in Kellye Mullik’s family last night 1 .° 
“ No, really, I don’t. What is it?” 
“ Why, his wife has given birth to three daughters together.” 
“Indeed! And did it happen last night ?” 


“Yes; and the priests and soothsayers are already looking 
glum over it.” 

“ Why, what have they to say to it?” 

“Oh! they make out that the birth of three children at one 
birth is a very bad omen, not only to the parents, but also to 
the zemindar, the Government, and the country; and you know 
very well that if this comes to the ear of our landlord he will 
make very short work with poor Kellye and his wife.” 

“ Yes, our zemindar is a very devil to his ryots, and Kellye 
has good reason to be careful and discreet, and I think we, too,. 
had better not speak further on the subject.” 

Kellye Mullik was an inhabitant of Cuttack, a poor man, 
who received the birth of three children at once, and the com- 
ments of the priests and soothsayers thereon, as a great calamity. 
His immediate neighbours were friendly to him, and were not 
likely to harm him by blabbing; but he was afraid of the 
hhundart of the village, a man named Dhunnea Mullik, who was 
a creature of the zemindar, and was sure to know of the mishap 
and to carry tales to him. To prevent this Kellye began to 
give out that his wife was delivered of twins, determining at the 
same time to do away with the third child. He accordingly 
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selected the weakest of the ‘infants, carried it out of the house, 
in an earthen vessel, to a jungle about half-a-mile off, and then 
deposited it naked among thorns, that the birds of prey might 
readily dispose of the body. 

The fact of the birth, however, could not be concealed, and 
though none could explain how it went there, it did reach the 
ears of Dhunnea Mullik, who received the information with a 
malicious grin. He was told soon after that the number of the 
children was two, not three ; but he retused to accept the cor- 
rection without inquiry. “I shall go to the midwife myself, and 
know the whole truth;” and as he was not a man to be trifled 
with, old Goorbaree was obliged to confess that she had 
attended on Kellye Mullik’s wife ut the time of her delivery, 
and that three children were born to her, 

But the neighbours still maintained with great unanimity that 
only two children were born, and Kellye Mullik answered every 
inquiry on the subject by exhibiting to the inquirer his new-born 
children, which, in the estimation of many, not only contradicted, 
but even overruled, the testimony of the midwife. 

“The midwife is old and half blind,” they said, “and all that 
she asserts proceeds from the khundart’s brain. He has been 
bribing the hag to say what he thinks would bring Kellye into 
danger.” 

Matters were in this state when a strange discovery was 
announced. A chowkeydar, who was passing by the jungle at 
noon, had his attention drawn to the faint cry of an infant, and 
proceeding to the spot, discovered a child where it lay con- 
cealed among the thorns, and the midwife, being brought by the 
khundart to examine it, recognised it as one of the three chil- 
dren of Kellye at whose birth she had assisted. 

The case was no longer one for the information of the 
zemindar only. While Dhunnea ran with the news to his 
master, it was simultaneously carried to the thannah by the 
chowkeydar, and immediately after the father was arrested by the 
police, 

The cold drops stood on the brow of Kellye Mullik, What 
he had feared before was expulsion from the village; but his 
apprehensions now were necessarily much greater, The last 
plea set up by him in desperation was thie—he did not expose 
the infant to death, but threw it into the jungle after it had diad; 
aud Goorbaree bore willing testimony to the fact that the last 
of the three children was born very weak, and that she never 
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expected that it would live. But the father’s statement was 
directly contradicted by the chowkeydar, who declared on oath 
that he had seen the child alive, and was in fact drawn towards 
it by its cries, and that it did not die till several hours after, 
towards the evening. 

The guilt of the father being thus established, he was 
punished by fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

“Poor Kellye!” exclaimed his neighbours. “A man more 
harmless, or a better Samaritan, lives not in Cuttack.” 


THE WOULD-BE BORROWER. 


‘‘] REALLY don’t know what to do,” said Nobin to himself, 
“That woman will give me no peace.” 

Nobin Kurmokar was a silversmith, who had recently re- 
turned from Calcutta to Chowgatcha, his native village, in the 
district of Nuddea, bringing with him the money he had earned 
by working at the metropolis. His savings were differently 
estimated by different parties; but no one reckoned them at more 
than twenty-five or thirty rupees, a large sum of money fora 
man in his position. 

He had scarcely been at home for two or three days when a 
neighbour, named Lukhee Naptinee, applied to him for the 
loan of some money ; but Nobin would not agree to it. 

“Why, what is your objection to me? Do you think I won't 
pay back the loan ?” 

“ Not that,” said Nobin. “I have a creditor of old standing 
with whom I am anxious to settle ; and that done there would 
remain no surplus to lend.” 

“Ah, you are simply putting me off,” said Lukhee. “If you 
don't trust me I am willing to pledge with you the ornaments I 
have till the debt is fully paid.” 

But Nobin still shook his head. “If you have ornaments to 
pawn,” said he, “you can easily raise the loan elsewhere. I 
have my own debts to meet, and cannot help you.” 

The woman was still persistent in her application, which was 
several times renewed; and Nobin felt quite vexed and non- 
plussed at her importunity. 

One morning Lukhee saw Nobin going to a tank to bathe; 
she immediately fetched a water-pot, and affecting to go for 
water followed him. Nobin, however, refused to take any notice 
of her, and after washing himself, and performing his devotions, 
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he went away without exchanging a single word with her, 
whereupon Lukhee also left the place. 

Nobin thought he had done with her, but he was mistaken. 
He had occasion to go to the tank again in the afternoon, and 
was again followed by the Naptinee. 

“Why do you dog me in that manner, Lukhee?) What do 
you want with me?” asked Nobin, angrily, of his tormentor. 

“A loan of money, as I have told you several times,” said the 
Naptinee; “and I have now brought the ornaments I wanted 
to pawn.” 

“ But I told you before that I have no money to lend to you,” 
rejoined Nobin ; “ and even if I had thisis neither time nor place 
for such transactions.” 

Saying this Nobin went down into the tank to perform his 
ablutions, but was followed to the water's edge by the persistent 
Naptinee; and as he stooped to wash himself he felt her hand 
on his shoulder, and immediately after a knife at his throat. He 
had presence of mind to throw up his hands, and was able to 
seize her wrist with one hand and her hair with the other, and 
he at the same time shouted aloud for assistance. As his house 
was near his relatives and neighbours heard his cries, and 
running to the spot succeeded in capturing Lukhee with the 
bloody knife in her hand, while others helped Nobin out of the 
water, as he was nearly fainting from loss of blood. 

The wound inflicted on Nobin was five inches long, but little 
more than skin-deep, so that, though blood had flowed profusely 
from it, the windpipe was not touched. Nobin therefore recovered 
from it in a short time, though he was considerably frightened. 

» + * 2 * 

“You are a dangerous woman, Lukhee. What tempted you 
to act in such an unwomanly way?” asked the Darogah, on her 
being brought before him. 

“ Oh, sir, the charge against me is false! I had no knife with 
me at all. I met Nobin by appointment to pawn my ornaments 
to him, when two or three persons came to the spot and 
quarrelled with him, and it was by some one of them that his 
throat was cut.” — 

There was no evidence, however, to support this statement, 
and besides the fact of her having been caught red-handed, 
the knife used in the act was proved to have belonged to her. 
She was convicted on the clearest evidence, and sentenced 
to fourteen years’ imprisonment, with labour suited to her sex. 
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THE FERRYMAN AND THE TRAVELLERS. 


THE travellers were eleven in number, and were proceeding 
from Akyab to Buldee Khal, in Tipperah. They were all day 
labourers, and picked their way very cautiously, for they had 
money with them amounting in the aggregate to Rs. 304 8, the 
savings of their labour in Akyab. Their spokesman was named 
Kadir Bux, a goodly man to look at, and barely more intelligent. 
than the rest of them. 

“ We have now the ferry of Boorboorea before us,” observed 
Kadir Bux, “and the farmer of the ferry is said to be a great 
budjat, who will give us trouble.” 

“In what way?” asked one of his companions. 

“ By extortion,” said Kadir Bux. “I don’t know what the 
authorised ferry rate is; but they say it is difficult to satisfy this 
man with any rate whatever.” 

The annoyance anticipated was given. The labourers offered 
to pay a fee of two pice per man, which was double the Govern- 
ment rate ; but this was indignantly refused. The rate demanded 
was one anna per man, and one anna besides for every bundle 
carried over. This was so extravagantly high that the labourers 
refused at first to agree to it, and the result was a prolonged 
altercation and some rough handling, which enabled the farmer 
and his people to search the travellers’ cummur bunds and ascer- 
tain what they carried. 

“The chaps are very sharp, I see,” said Khosal Manjee, the 
farmer. “They have got plenty of money with them, and yet 
want to cheat me of my dues.” 

“We don’t want to cheat you at all, man,” returned Kadir 
Bux. “Tell us honestly what the Government rate is, and 
take it.” 

“Have I not told you a hundred times already what the 
Government rate is? I have not asked a pice more 
from you. Here is the printed Government notification, man. 
Is it my fault that you are illiterate and cannot read 
it?” 

There was some further haggling, but the farmer would not 
come down in hisdemand. He called upon all the Mahommedan 
saints to bear witness that he had asked for nothing beyond the 
Government rate, and the labourers were eventually compelled. 
to pay the amount demanded. 
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The terry was crossed, and then the labourers resumed their 
journey, and went on till they approached a field overshadowed 
by a large banyan-tree. 

“ We had better rest here awhile,” said Kadir Bux, and this was 
generally agreed to. The day was hot, and the shade of the 
tree was very agreeable, and this accounted for some delay 
which occurred there. 

“ Now, see, they are coming again after us,” observed one of 
the labourers, pointing out to a party of four men who were 
approaching them, and sure enough it was Khosal Manjee and 
three of his associates. 

“Well, what do you want with us again?” asked Kadir Bux 
of the new comers, not without alarm. 

“Nothing whatever,” said Khosal Manjee. “We are 
proceeding to Comwillah.” 

This was reassuring, and in a few minutes the new comers 
disposed themselves much in the same manner as the labourers, 
sitting by them and chatting away pleasantly. Khosal Manjee 
now assumed the appearance of a ferazee, by letting fall the 
tucked-up end of his dhoti, and began to edify the party by 
conversations on the subject of fasts and prayers, and the result 
was that the labourers began to form a rather good opinion ‘of 
him, notwithstanding his extortion, taking him for a devout 
man of religion. 

“But we have no time for all this talk now,” said Khosal 
Manjee, rising up suddenly. “We have a long way to go, and 
must do so with speed,” and he and his followers at once left 
the spot, and in about two hours reached the bazar of Gazeepore. 
The labourers had now no reason to suspect them, and starting 
after them, reached Gazeepore later, and saw the Manjee 
sitting in a shop there, to which they were invited. 

“You must put up somewhere for the night, which is fast 
approaching. Why not with us in the same shop ?” 

“ All right,” said Kadir Bux, “only we must have a separate 
apartment for ourselves.” 

This was accordingly arranged. The shop was a large one, 
and the moodee very accommodating, and whilé one room was 
given to the manjees another which adjoined it was assigned 
to the labourers. 

The two parties made their purchases separately, cooked 
their food separately, and ate their meals apart, but in the 
course of the evening Khosal Manjee looked into the room of 
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the labourers to renew the religious conversation they had 
hked so much. 

“You are a religious man, farmer,” said Kadir Bux, “and 
your views on the subjects discussed appear to me to be very 
sound,” 

“Tama humble worker in God’s field, my friend, and aspire 
to no higher distinction.” 

At this moment one of the followers of the Manjee brought 
for him some soft molasses in his hand, 

“I have prepared the molasses for you, master. Will you 
take some now ?” 

“ Presently,” said Khosal, “but I must give some of it to my 
friends here,” and taking a portion of the stuff from his man he 
handed it to Kadir Bux, describing it as srint which had been 
offered to the saints. 

“ I have had considerable success in trade this year by the 
assistance of the saints, and I never forget to propitiate them.” 

The travellers accepted about two tollahs of the present, and 
dividing it amongst themselves, ate it. Shortly after they all 
began to complain of a burning sensation within, and a 
giddiness of the head, upon which Khosal advised them to put 
out the light and go to sleep, and then left the room. Kadir 
Bux was the first to suspect foul play, and began to call lustily 
for assistance; but no one responded to his call, and shortly 
after they all became insensible. 

Of what afterwards occurred Kadir Bux and his companions 
knew nothing till eight o'clock next morning, when, becoming 
by degrees more sensible of their condition, they discovered 
that they had been rifled of their money, their purses having 
either been cut open or altogether carried away; and on 
inquiring after the Manjees from the shopkeeper, they learnt 
that they had departed during the night. They now begged 
the shopkeeper for water and parched rice; but these were 
refused to them, and they were kept shut up in the room during 
the whole day and the ensuing night, on the pretext, as the 
shopkeeper subsequently explained, of preventing them from 
injuring themselves. 


.s . * * * 


“They are murdering some men in’ the bazar, sir,” said the 
Moonsiff's peshkar to the huzoor, on his arrival at the cutchéry 
on the third day. 
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“Murdering some, men!” exclaimed the judge, aghast. 
« How is that?” 

«I am unable to explain the matter fully, sir. But your per- 
sonal presence on the spot may perhaps prevent the completion 
of the crime even now.” 

The Moonsiff hastened to the place at once, broke into the 
room of the sufferers, and gave every attention and assistance 
their condition demanded. He at the same time sent informa- 
tion of the case to the police, which led te the apprehension of 
the Manjees. 

Four prisoners were tried, of whom three were convicted. 
Khosal Manjee, the prime mover of the plot, and Buddyoodeen, 
the man who brought the molasses into the room of the travel- 
lers, were convicted of drugging and robbery, and sentenced to 
imprisonment in banishment for fourteen years each, and jointly 
and severally to a fine of Rs. 304 8, realisable by distress of 
property, to recoup the money plundered by them from the 
labourers. The ferryman at Boorboorea, named Asgur, who 
was Khosal’s deputy, was convicted of extortion, as having 
demanded and received higher than the authorised fees, and was 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment, Nothing particular was 
proved against the fourth man, and he was released. 


THE OBDURATE CLANSMAN. 


THERE had lived in Akyab for many years a much-venerated 
Phoongye, or Buddhist monk, named Lissoo, who was at the 
same time learned, pious, and temperate, and around whom 
young men crowded from the most distant places in the district 
to imbibe wisdom from his teachings. In the course of nature 
this man died, and the funeral had to be celebrated with games 
and festivals, as is usual on such occasions, and to this end 
the inhabitants of the place divided themselves into parties, each 
bearing a distinctive title and badge. Two of these parties 
were named Shivebya and Peiktsheet, and these happening to 
quarrel with each other during the festivals the feud was 
prolonged even after the funeral. 

“Now, look here,” said Khyakthoo, one of the leaders of the 
Shivebya clan, to his partisans,“ you must each take an oath, by 
fire, water, and your sword, to stand by me unflinchingly in 
this quarrel to the last. Let those who agree to this slap the 
ground with the palm of the right hand.” 
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Almost all the Shivebyans consented, and expressed their 
consent in the manner indicated; but a few did not; and 
amongst these was one, named Shiveoo, who said that he saw 
no reason why the quarrel should thus be indefinitely pro- 
longed. 

“It must be prolonged,” said Khyakthoo; “and those who 
have refused to pledge themselves to me to-day will be treated 
similarly with the men of the Peiktsheet party, and their graves 
be made wherever they are met with.” 

This did not turn out to be an empty threat. There was so 
much quarrellmg between the chief and his recusant partisans 
that the magistrate of Akyab had to bind down Khyakthoo ‘to 
keep the peace towards all; but there was no overt act of 
violence against Shiveoo in particular for upwards of six 
months, mainly because he was very careful in avoiding all 
expected quarrellers and assailants. Khyakthoo, however, had 
not lost sight of his obdurate follower, and though he was 
personally bound to keep the peace he found others to carry 
out his threat. 


* * . 4 * 


“Take care, Shiveoo. What are you out here for, so far from 
home?” said a neighbour to him, on meeting him one day in 
the streets of Akyab. , 

“Oh, I have had some business here to transact, and have 
not yet been able to get through it. I am afraid I shall be 
delayed till a late hour.” 

“Then remain in town for the night; don’t leave it in the 
dark.” 

“No, no; I must not be so timorous as that. If I don’t go 
home it will make my family very uneasy.” And so the 
good man finished his business in haste and prepared to return. 
He was accompanied by two of his acquaintances, but: still 
did not like the direct road home, lest some of his enemies 
should be lying in wait for him on it. He therefore took a 
circuitous route, in which he expected no obstruction, and was 
rapidly approaching the end of his journey. 

“ We have reached the Kula Khyoong at last,” said he, witha 
feeling of relief, as he approached a pattering brook from which 
his house was no more distant than a mile, and the waters 
being small, the creek was easily crossed, at least by Shiveoo 
and one of his companions. Before the third man, however; 
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could pass on, he was attacked by some people who had been 
crouching behind a stone revetement, and was disabled by one 
wound on the right arm and another on the head, after which 
two of the assailants pressed forward, and overtaking Shiveoo 
attacked him with their clubs. Shiveoo received two blows on 
the head, by which his skull was fractured from the top to the 
eye, and he fell down without uttering a groan. His body was 
afterwards found in the water. 

There was no doubt that Khyakthoo was at the bottom of 
the murder, but there was no evidence to criminate him. The 
two men who struck down Shiveoo were named Nokoin and 
Kolakhyn, the first the son of Khyakthoo, and the second his 
nephew. They were both convicted as accomplices in murder, 
and sentenced to transportation for life. 


THE ADVENTUROUS ZEMINDAR, 


“So you have not been able to find any trace of the rascals 
who have plundered our boat ?” asked Golab Rai of the chow- 
keydar of Thannah Mungerpaul. 

“None whatever,” was the reply. “We were not without 
hope for the first few days after the boat went down; but our 
expectations have not been realised. The thieves are much too 
clever for us, we fear.” 

The matter referred to by the speaker was this: A boat, laden 
with betel-nuts and spices to the value of Rs. 4,000, belonging 
to a Patna house of trade, was capsized in a gale of wind, and 
drifting down with the current, settled under several fathoms .of 
water on the Mungerpaul dearah, opposite to the mouth of the 
river Soane. The crews struggled ashore, but were not able to 
save any portion of the cargo, while before their own eyes, and 
in spite of their threats and remonstrances, they saw ten or 
twelve dinghees (small boats) approach the wreck from’ the 
opposite shore, and deliberately haul out the cargo and decamp 
with it, the whole freight being removed in the course of five or 
six hours. 

“This is most extraordinary,” remarked Ramjuss Rai: “A 
boat is wrecked in open day, and almost looted as soon as it is 
wrecked ; and though the police are immediately informed, and 
profess to keep a sharp look-out for the plunderers, no trace of 
them or the cargo is effected in a fortnight, notwithstanding 
the bulk of the property carried off.” 

“You forget conveniently that the police were not on the 
21 
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spot at the time the boat was looted. The crew of the boat 
witnessed the plundering, and yet could not capture any of the 
plunderers.” 

“ How could they ?. They had a hard struggle to save them- 
selves; and having gained the shore with difficulty, how could 
they go back to the wreck to intercept the plunderers, who 
came from a different direction? It is to the police that people 
placed in such predicaments look up for assistance.” 

“ Justly so,” said the chowkeydar; “and the Darogahjee has 
been very busy with your affair for some days; but he has got 
no clue yet that I know of.” 

The parties who had addressed the chowkeydar were the 
owners of the property plundered. Seeing that the police were 
at fault, they had come down to Mungerpaul to see personally 
if they could by any means help themselves. 

“ The plunderers will naturally be on the look-out to convert 
their booty into money,” said Ramjuss to Golab; “and if we 
can pounce on them while they are attempting to do so, we 
may, perhaps, yet recover our Own.” 

“In that case,” suggested Golab, “‘ we had better go to Shere- 
pore, which is the largest mart in the neighbourhood.” And 
they accordingly repaired to that village, which was several 
miles to the east of the mouth of the Soane. 

The anticipation of the traders was realised. On the third 
day after their arrival at Sherepore, they met with a bunneah 
who had brought a small dinghee-load of betel-nuts and spices 
for sale. 

“ Does this property belong to you, friend, or are you acting 
for other parties ?” asked Golab Rai of the bunneah. 

“Oh, I am the agent of a rich zemindar, named Kooldeep 
Narain,” said the bunneah, “and the betel-nuts and spices belong 
to him and his uncle, Oodit Narain.” 

“ Have they more of these for sale, do you know? We want 
to buy a large quantity of spices.” 

“Yes, they have about six times the quantity I have brought 
down, But a good portion of .the spices are somewhat 
damaged.” 

“How sot How did they come to be damaged?” 

“Qh, the boat on which they were first laden got sunk in the 
river. But they have since been well dried.” ' 

“Ah, if they have been well dried we may buy the whole 
cargo from you, if you will get down the goods here.” . 
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That was agreed té, after which Ramjuss Rai and Golab Rai 
hastened to inform the police. 

« Will that clue suffice, Darogahjee ?” 

“ Amply,” said the Darogah, with a grin. 

The property in the dinghee was captured at once, after 
which the Zemindar Kooldeep Narain was arrested, with three 
of his servants—namely, those who were found to have assisted 
him in the robbery. The rest of the property was also traced, 
stowed away in a bungalow belonging jointly to Kooldeep 
Narain and Oodit Narain; but Oodit Narain effected his 
escape, after crossing over towards Chupra, and was never 
afterwards heard of. 

Kooldeep Narain, as the prime offender in the robbery, was, 
upon conviction, sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment, and 
his three servants to five years’ imprisonment each. 


THE LOVER'S REVENGE. 


THE honse of Buksha stood in one of the most intricate 
streets of Furruckabad. It was a very humble dwelling, and 
held three inmates only—namely, Buksha, a tall, sturdy, and 
rough-visaged labourer of five-and-twenty; his unmarried 
sister, Chyneeah, a gentle-looking girl of twelve years; and 
their mother, Dhunakie, who though barely past forty looked 
much older from sickness and care. An elder sister of 
Chyneeah had been married to a neighbour named Desie, and 
Bhowany the younger brother of Desie had for some time 
been looking out for Chyneeah as his wife. 

“T don’t know much of Bhowany,” said Buksha, “and 
doubt if he will be a fit mate for Chyneeah. Desie is a good 
man and true, but Bhowany is nothing like him; and I don’t 
wish, therefore, that you should settle anything, mother, in 
respect to him in a hurry.” ’ 

“But what is your objection to Bhowany?” asked the mother. 
“He loves the girl, and we have hitherto encouraged him. We 
cannot break off without assigning some reason.” 

“T have no reason to give just now, mother,” answered 
Buksha. “TI don’t like Bhowany, and I don’t think that he 
will be a good husband to Chyneeah. I want Chyneeah to be 
happily wedded, and ask, therefore, for more time to find a good 


man for her.” | 


The mother looked piqued and dissatisfied, but was content 
212 
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to subordinate her judgment to that of her son; and from that 
day the advances of Bhowany ceased to be encouraged by her. 
He had previously been in a manner betrothed to Chyneeah, 
and having spent some money in presents to her, had ventured 
to press for a completion of the implied contract. But he was 
bluntly told in reply that the family had not yet been able to 
come to any final decision on his suit, and pending such decision 
his presents to the girl were returned. 

Bhowany continued to linger about the house, in the hope that 
the marriage with him would not be broken off; but he learnt 
soon after that Buksha favoured the suit of another neighbour 
named Himwut, and he became so angry as to be unable to 
control himself. 

“You will rue this treatment of me one day,” said he to Dhu- 
nakie, “depend upon it you will!” and he went straight off to 
the magistrate of the district to complain ofa breach of promise. 
This, however, brought him no redress, as there was no promise 
to speak of, and therefore no breach of any—upon which, 
being hot-blooded and reckless, Bhowany bought four pice 
worth of gunpowder to revenge himself. 

It was a cold, winter evening, and Dhunakie and Chyneeah, 
their day’s work done, were sitting by the fire, when Bhowany 
suddenly entered the apartment. Dhunakie was afeared, and 
changed colour, she knew not wherefore. 

“Whom dost thou seek here after dusk, Bhowany? Buksha 
has not come home yet.” 

“T don't seek Buksha, mother. [ want to learn from you why 
my suit has been rejected. Has any one spoken ill of me to 
you?” 

“No, Bhowany, nor is it true that your suit has been re- 
jected. We want more time to come to a decision, and that is all.” 

“More time! Why, you have taken six months over the 
matter already! More time still! Will you promise to com- 
plete the contract with me in another six months?” 

Dhunakie deprecated his anger, and said, gently, that it was 
not seemly to discuss the question in Chyneeah’s presence. 
“ We will talk no more of it at present.” 

“But you must tell me at once whether it is not true that 
Buksha has selected Himwut for the match?” 

Dhunakie’s womanly pride was aroused. “I am not used to 
be thus questioned, Bhowany,” she said; “and I shall give you 
no reply.” 
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“Then your death be on your own head, woman!” muttered 
the lover, and blinded by anger, he threw the powder into 
the fire. 1t exploded, and the effects were fearful. The 
chopper of the house took fire, at the same time that all ‘the 
parties in it were severely burnt, Chyneeah most. The girl died 
on the fifth day ; her mother lingered a fortnight longer, but in 
great pain. Bhowany alone recovered, though his face, stomach, 
and hands were much marked. 

After his recovery Bhowany was tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to transportation for life. 


‘“ SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


A FISHERMAN, named Goodree Koeree, dwelt in a small hut by 
the riverside in Behar, his womankind consisting of his wife 
Boodheye and his sister Bhutnee. Now, Boodheye, an active 
wife, had been for some days laid prostrate by a fever, and the 
fever had caused many afflicting dreams, as fevers sometimes will. 

“Oh, Bhutnee, come and sit near me, and put your hand in 
mine! My mind has been wandering, and I have seen such a 
fearful sight that I am unable even to speak of it.” 

Bhutnee did as her sister wished. She sat beside her small 
bed, and pressed her hand in her own, and then gently asked 
her to tell without fear the thought that distressed her. 

“Oh, Bhutnee, I have seen Rewa, the witch, in my dreams. 
I saw her sitting astride of me, and she said that she would 
never allow me to get up from my bed. Oh, what will beeome 
of us if I become bedridden ? ” 

“Nonsense, Boodheye! . You have been hearing queer tales 
about Rewa, and those tales have begot queer dreams. _ What 
power can Rewa have to harm youor me? When the fever 
subsides you will be all right again, for all the Rewas and 
witches in Behar.” 

Thus Bhutnee spoke brave words of assurance to her sister,to 
relieve her fears ; but the superstition in her was as great as in 
her sister, and she fully believed that Rewa had bewitched 
Boodheye, and on going out of the room made a clean breast of 
it te her brother-in-law. 

“But then what are we to do under the circumstances?” 
asked Goodree, in distress, 

“Force Rewa hither, and compel her to undo the mischief 
she has done,” bluntly suggested Bhutziee. 
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The suggestion appeared a good one, and resolving to act ir 
accordance with it Goodree repaired to the house of Rewa, accom- 
panied by Bhutnee and another relation named Doobree. The 
distance between the two houses was only a bowshot, and was 
quickly achieved. 

The woman thus proceeded against was the wife of one 
Naudpal Koeree, a fisherman like Goodree, and the mother of 
Chintamou, who followed the same trade. The features of 
Rewa were harsh, wrinkled, and peculiarly repulsive, and had 
mainly contributed to obtain for her the evil name she went by, 
and her reputation as a witch was so great that her husband 
and son suffered much annoyance on that account. The perse- 
cution of witches at this time was very prevalent in Behar, and 
Rewa in her person had often received much ill treatment, till 
becoming ‘wary she had given up going out of doors, except 
when she found it absolutely necessary to do so, It was not 
possible, however, for her husband and son to do likewise, and 
not seldom they found it difficult to pass by the public road 
without receiving imprecations and abuse. 

On Goodree and his companions reaching Naudpal’s house 
they gave a loud knock at the door, which was opened imme- 
diately by the witch herself, who however eyed the intruders. 
uneasily. 

“Where is your husband, woman ?” 

“Fishing on the river.” 

“And your son?” 

“ Sick in bed.” 

“Now, we must carry you with us, Will you come peaceably, 
or must we force you to come?” 

“ Wherefore must I go?” 

“'To undo the mischief you have done to Boodheye. Do you 
affect ignorance of it?” And before the woman could say a 
word in reply or protest, she was seized and forcibly carried 
off by her assailants, followed by Chintamou, who was too sick 
to interfere, even if he had wished to do so. The old woman 
raised a cry for help; but no one heeded her. 

They made very short work with her in Goodree’s house, on 
her disclaiming the honour of having bewitched Boodheye- 
There were three against her, while Chintamou stood by as a 
passive spectator. The ill usage was so great that Rewa, om 
being set free, was unable to walk back to her house, and had to 
be carried thither by Goodree and Bhutnee, who threw her 
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down at her door and went off. But thus brought home the 
poor woman received no help either from her husband or her 
gon. The family had lost caste on account of her, and both 
Naudpal and Chintamou believed her to be a witch, and that 
she had practised on her own grandchildren, the children of 
Chintamou, who had died a few months before. 

“We can’t endure this for ever,” said Naudpal. “I think we 
had better complete what Goodree has left undone;” and 
Chintamou being of the same mind, father and son fell on the 
poor woman, and struck her on the head, and fractured her ribs 
with a hand millstone, and then strangled her. 

“Father, we have killed her!” 

“T am not sorry that we have done so, and shall now deliver 
myself up to the police.” 

They both went to the thannah and delivered themselves up, 
Naudpal only endeavouring to shield Chintamou from punish- 
ment by taking the whole blame of the murder on himself: 
Goodree and Bhutnee were also placed on trial along with 
Naudpal and Chintamou, but there was not sufficient legal 
evidence to establish that the ill treatment Rewa had received 
at their hands was such as to have caused her death, or that 
they had any intention of causing her death. The guilt of 
Naudpal was manifest from his own confession; it was also 
established that the old man could not have committed the 
murder single-handed, and the presumption was that Chintamou 
had participated in the crime, at least as an accomplice. Naudpal 
was sentenced to transportation for life, Chintamou to imprison- 
ment for fourteen years. Goodree and Bhutnee were released. 


THE END. 
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MODERN THOUGHT AND RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE. 





(Continued from page 337.) 


It has been discovered that the pillars of religious faith 
resemble ancient monuments which have been thrown down, 
and are lying on their sides, half buried in the sands of the 
desert, and that the labour of theologians has been, and is 
being, wasted in futile attempts to raise them up and cause 
them to stand upon their summits. 

This is what science has discovered, and science itself is now 
engaged in the more hopeful task of raising them up and 
causing them to stand upon their true foundations, where there 
is no reason to doubt they will remain firm, unshaken, and 
(happily for the future peace of the world) recognised as 
unassailable until the end of time. 

rhe main element of the revolution that science has wrought 
in the realm of religious thought is this, that it has finally 
disposed of the theory of a conflict between faith and reason, 
and of its being a religious duty to subordinate the latter to the 
former. 

Science teaches that no such conflict can, in the nature of 
things, as regards the race at large, be permanently possible, 
and that there is therefore no hope of permanence for any faith 
which 1s not founded in reason. 

To say that science teaches that no conflict between faith and 
reason can, in the nature of things, be permanently possible, is 
to understate the case, 

What science really teaches is that the expression “a conflict 
between faith and reason” is meaningless. Any one can test 
this for himself who will take the trouble to reflect what the 
term actually signifies. 

It signifies belief that a doctrine is true held by one who 
knows that, as a matter of fact, it is false. This, and nothing 
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less than this, is what is meant by the conflict between faith 
and reason, or rather by the triumph of faith over reason as the 
result of that conflict. 

It follows that there can be no such thing as a cast iron 
system of orthodox theology, to be regarded as enclosing and 
locking in a body of doctrine claiming to be exempt from 
reasonable criticism, a system which, with its enclosures, is to 
be “accepted ” (as the phrase goes), not on its own merits, but 
as a kind of feat of mental acrobatism and a meritorious action, 
meritorious in proportion to its difficulty, on the part of the 
so-called “ believer.” 

If modern thought accepts the creed found in the above 
passage of the “Principia,” it does so, not because there is 
anything meritorious in such acceptance, nor even because 
reason permits it, but because reason compels the acceptance 
of that creed, and makes impossible its rejection. 

Hence, although the passage from Newton expresses a creed 
which the orthodox theologian and the modern thinker alike 
accept, the action of science upon religious thought is shown in 
this, that the former puts that belief in the second place, giving 
to his doctrinal creed the first rank, while the latter makes it 
the foundation of every item of his belief, and tests every 
doctrinal system without exception by its light. 

This is a brief sketch of the chief element of the revolution 
that science has effected in religious thought, It is a more 
fundamental change than would appear at first sight, as the - 
position a particular doctrine holds as a link in a chain of 
reasoning is a matter which may largely affect its right to be 
retained in the chain at all. 

For example, it is manifest that a doctrine which is regarded 
as the fountain head from which religious belief flows, without 
which religious belief could have no existence, occupies & more 
royal position than does the same doctrine when discovered to 
be, not a cause, but an effect of religious belief. 

In the latter case the question may arise whether it be not a 
mere excrescence upon what would otherwise be the spherical 
perfection of religious belief, spoiling its symmetry, and itself a 
symbol, not of health, but of disease, requiring to be treated, 
not with careful tending, watering, and nursing, but with the 
pruning-hook or the surgeon’s knife. 

All that science has done in the matter of religious belief has 
been to put cause and effect in their proper order in the history 
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of its evolution. Nor can the more accurate logic of this method 
be denied, as it is incontestable that before the consideration of 
a Divinely revealed creed must come that of the Deity who is. 
said to have revealed it, and that therefore reason imperatively 
requires that the credentials of the revelation be tested by our 
external knowledge, derived from every source, of Him from 
whom the revelation claims to have come. 

The work of science is, therefore, of supreme importance, 
inasmuch as, if the credentials will not bear the test of our 
external knowledge of the Deity, from whatever source derived, 
there is no alternative but to regard them as spurious, and the 
“revelation ” itself as human and artificial, and like the idols of 
antiquity, the “ work of men’s hands.” 

The mode of procedure introduced by science is, it will be 
seen, the reverse of that adopted by orthodox theology. The 
theologian insists on bringing all conceptions of the Deity 
based on external knowledge and scientific discovery to the test 
of a tribal or sectarian creed, and so begins with the second link 
of the chain instead of the first. 

It is needless to say that the method of science involves the 
true order, in which alone intellectual phenomena can really 
take place. 

It results from the illogical methods of orthodox theology 
that in its controversy with the Material philosophy there is no 
common ground upon which the opponents can meet. The 
contest, therefore, consisting, as it must necessarily do, of alter- 
nate affirmations and denials, can have no end, the theologian 
being as loud in his denial of any Deity except the sectarian 
conception embodied in his creed as the Materialist is in his 
denial of the existence of any God at all. 

The task of the Material philosopher is accordingly muck 
simplified by this attitude of the theologian, as it is reduced to 
the destruction of a sectarian dogma. Should the latter destruc- 
tion be effected, then, by the admission implied in the attitude 
of the theologian himself, the destruction also of religion 
must logically be accomplished. 

It is here that science proves itself such a friend to true 
religion, by the revolution it has wrought in the modes of 
religious thought. 

Thanks to that revolution the modern thinker is free to reject 
utterly all sectarian conceptions and dogmas—should authenti- 
cated evidence compel such rejection—without yielding to the 
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Material philosopher an inch of ground as regards the conclusion 
he is labouring to reach. 

Going back from this digression to the question of the founda- 
tion of morality (the example cited here of an item in the so- 
called controversy between religion and science), and to the 
statement of this paper that the solutions put forward by the 
theologian and the Material philosopher are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but, on the contrary, harmonise with each other, it may be 
permitted, for the purpose of showing this a little more clearly, 
to refer again to the quotation already given from the 
“Principia” of Sir Isaac Newton. 

It might be supposed by a superficial reader, hastily running 
through the passage, that it expresses denial of the modern 
doctrines of the universality of growth and development, that 
are grouped under the comprehensive term “evolution.” It, 
however, does no such thing. The strength of the sentence, 
which to a hasty thinker might seem to convey such a denial, 
is contained in the words spontaneous and self-developing. It is 
necessary to emphasise this fact before drawing attention to a 
necessity which exists, in discussing such questions as that now 
under consideration, of carefully separating and keeping sepa- 
rate the two component elements, so to speak, of the idea 
conveyed in the word “creation.” 

The habitual confusion of these two elements by the schools 
of dogmatic theology is the immediate cause of much of the 
misunderstanding which is said to exist between religion and 
science, 

What these two component elements are, may be best indi- 
cated by suggesting the two interrogatives—“ who?” and 
“how?” “How” was the world made? and “who” made it? 

With what velocity, under varying conditions of distance, 
does a falling body move to the ground? and why does it so 
move at all? 

It is the province of religion to reply to the second of each 
“ these two pairs of questions, and of science to deal with the 

t. 

The discoveries of Newton result from his endeavours to 
solve the first part of the second pair of questions, and have no 
reference to its second part, as to the why of the movements 
ascribed to gravitation (in other words, as to what gravita- 
tion is). 


The Material philosopher who, not content with tracing the 
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laws under which the processes of evolution take place, goes 
on to propound a dogma that the cause of the processes is a 
“potency,” or, as Newton puts it, a “self-developing” power, 
residing in matter, oversteps the legitimate boundaries of 
science, and encroaches on the domain of religion. 

Similarly the theologian infringes on the ground of science 
when, by putting a narrow and rigid interpretation upon the 
word “creation,” he, in his turn, ventures to dogmatise as to the 
how of the Divine procedure. 

This distinction is now pretty generally recognised, so far as 
the realm of physical science is concerned, and the world is to 
a proportionate extent spared the scandal of the, at one time, 
constantly recurring quarrels between superstition, masquerad- 
ing as religion, and science. 

What, however, is not yet so generally acknowledged, is the 
fact that a strictly analogous separation of two component 
elements is called for in the investigation of the phenomena 
connected with the evolution of conceptions of religion and 
morality. 

Here, also, the searcher for truth finds himself confronted by 
the same two interrogatives “how?” and “ who?” 

Here, again, religion answers the second query, but she is, 
from the nature of things, less’ absolutely excluded from all 
voice in the suggesting of a reply to the first, in this field 
of thought, than she is in the analogous one of physical 
creation. 

In the latter field it is the province of science to discover the 
laws of nature, and to investigate the phenomena that result 
from their combinations and their conflicts, and with these 
questions religion has no concern whatever. 

It is, however, not so in the other field of religious and moral 
conceptions, for the world is indebted for its knowledge of 
those moral principles, which are the analogue of the laws of 
nature, mainly if not exclusively to religion. 

The proposition may be broadly laid down that mankind 
owes to religion, jf not actually its acquaintance with, at least 
its veneration for, the eternal and immutable principles of 
morality, and that it is a main object of religion to draw or 
attract mankind towards the embodiment of those principles in 
the practice that makes up daily life. 

Here, however, the connection of religion with the matter 
approaches its limit. 
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The question of “how,” under varying circumstances and 
conditions, a moral principle should be embodied in action, is in 
a large measure a secular one, and to be solved by experience— 
in a large measure, but perhaps not quite exclusively, for no 
candid thinker will underrate the value of the religious spirit, 
or of religious knowledge, in aiding such solution. Beyond 
this, however, religion cannot go. No individual, and no human 
society or organisation, has, or can have, a right to dogmati- 
cally override experience in the name of religion. 

Not only are the religious spirit and religious knowledge of 
great value, as above observed, in the solution of the problem, 
but it still remains open to religion, when the problem has been 
solved, and the solution has become established and unques- 
tioned truth, to consecrate its embodying precept, and give to 
the latter all the force of a principle of morality. 

No one, for example, at this time of day, is likely to dispute 
the authenticity of the Divine credentials claimed for the com- 
mandment, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

Perhaps more than enough has been said of the necessity of 
keeping separate in the mind, on the one hand, the principles of 
religious morality, which, are “ unseen and eternal,” and, on the 
other, the phenomena, “seen and temporal,” which illustrate 
them in practice. 

It is the special glory of Christianity that it has deified 
true principles of morality, so that the religion itself must stand 
for ever, in spite of the conflict of opinions as to the personality 
of its Founder. 

Nay, more. Christian morality itself contains the germ of the 
solution of even this “ burning question,” but the subject is too 
vast for introduction here. 

It may, however, be permitted to observe, in this connection, 
that by the creed of modern thought the Divinity of Christianity 
is due to the truth of its morality; in other words, the acknow- 
ledgment by mankind of the Divinity of Christ bears to the 
experience by mankind of the truth of Jesus’ moral teaching, the 
relation of effect, and not of cause. : 

It is needless to observe that this interpretation necessitates. 
the attachment to the words “ Divinity of Christ ” of a meaning 
altogether different from what the same words bear in the mouth 
of orthodox theology, but the “ Divinity” is none the leas, but 
all the more real, by reason of its being purged from super- 
stition. 
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To revert to the subject from which the foregoing is a 
digression :— 

Very little familiarity with current controversy is sufficient to 
show the extent of the mischief that has been wrought by the 
proneness, already alluded to, of orthodox theology to dignify 
with the name of Divine law or Divine commandments, narrow 
precepts which, from the nature of things, can be but passing 
symbols of the eternal principle that underlies them. It may 
come to pass—indeed, it generally does come to pass—that as 
renerations roll by the precept has to be reversed, so that in one 
age men are enjoined to do what in another is as strictly for- 
bidden, both injunction and prohibition being equally illustra- 
tions of the same moral principle. 

What makes this feature of orthodox teaching the more 
inexcusable is that it is presented under the name and authority 
of Christianity, whereas in the whole literature of religion there 
is no truth more clearly laid down than that here indicated is in 
the Bible—namely, that the Law and the Prophets are nothing © 
save as they serve to illustrate one grand moral principle. 

It is time now to bring to a conclusion these observations, 
which have extended to a greater length than was contem- 
plated when they were begun. 

It will hardly be necessary te trace the connection between 
them and the essay contributed by Miss L. 8. Bevington to 
the Nineteenth Century, which has been mentioned as having 
suggested them. | 

This connection has been sufficiently indicated in the obser- 
vations themselves, and will be clear to any reader of Miss 
Bevington’s paper, who also reads these pages. 

Mr. W. H. Mallock, whose works are vigorously criticised by 
his fair opponent in the Nineteenth Century, engages in the dis- 
cussion about the foundation of morality, and, indeed, generally 
in the controversy said to be in progress between religion and 
science, as the champion of consistent dogmatic orthodoxy 
which modern thought fully and frankly admits can only 
logically be the Roman Communion. 

Now, a logical conclusion is easy enough if the premise be 
sound, but Mr. Mallock has no argument to advance in favour 
of dogmatic faith except its expediency, and it is not an unfair 
summary of his writings, as a whole, to say that they are all 
variations upon this single theme. 

The burden of his song is ever that the loss of oem belief 
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is a sad thing, and that, therefore, the best thing men and women 
can do is to enrol themselves as quickly as possible in the ranks 
of the Roman Catholic Church. 

That the loss of religious faith is a sad thing is a statement 
which few will venture to dispute, and it may well be that 
natural mental indolerice induces some superficial thinkers, 
inspired with confidence by its undoubted truth, to accept as 
unreservedly the conclusion Mr. Mallock permits himself to 
draw from it; nor is it of course to be doubted that he himself 
can trace some connection between what he recommends and 
his reason for recommending it. 

In the meantime science has wrought an inestimable benefit 
to mankind in causing the fallacy of such reasoning to be 
clearly understood, or rather in having initiated the process 
which must ultimately have that result. The process will no 
doubt be slow, but the seed has been sown, and in good time 
the tree must grow and bear fruit, and mankind at large be 
brought to the point of comprehending what, after all, is an 
axiomatic truth—namely, that belief is a mental state, determined 
by other causes than the free will of the individual. 

Miss Bevington’s essay in the Nineteenth Century is almost exclu- 
sively occupied in discussing that particular item in the general 
so-called controversy between religion and science selected by 
this paper as an example—namely, what constitutesthe foundation 
of morality ?—and it will be seen that although she approaches the 
question from the Positive side, her statements on the subject 
may nevertheless be all unreservedly accepted as in harmony 
with the proposition that morality is the will of God. 

It has, however, been already observed that these latter 
words bear a different meaning when uttered by different 
schools, and this may be a not unfavourable opportunity to 
state very briefly what meaning is attached by modern thought 
to the phrase, “ Morality is the will of God.” 

The popular view of morality may be described as unbelief 
in the reality and power of absolute morality, or, perhaps better, 
as positive belief in the non-existence of absolute morality as 
an ideal possessing a real attractive force, which must play 
among social phenomena a part analogous to that played 
among physical phenomena by the forces of nature. This 
view, positive or negative, whichever way the reader likes to 
look at it, is shown in the numerous attempts to manipulate 
morality by artificial means, in accordance with sectarian views 
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in religion and in politics, with which the world is now 
tolerably familiar; attempts which may be said to constitute 
the rule rather than the exception in modern legislation, and 
indeed (though faulty legislation is the most mischievous form 
of the error) in all social matters which can be touched, how- 
ever remotely, by the question of morality. 

Orthodox theology, on the other hand, does teach an absolute 
morality in theory, but as that morality has been arrived at by 
a method of Scriptural interpretation which ignores natural 
causation, and many other equally stubborn facts, it is an 
absolute morality only in name, and (except that it is a closer 
approximation to the true) there is no practical difference 
between it and the other artificial moralities of the world. 

Modern thought recognises the existence of an absolute 
morality as an ideal towards which the race at large is being 
drawn by a power outside of and stronger than itself, whose 
action it identifies with that of God. 

To search out this morality, therefore, and to obey its laws, 
when found, becomes a religious duty; but modern thought 
recognises that this cannot be done by merely selecting the 
best among existing artificial moralities and endeavouring— 
regardless of facts that bear against it—to enforce it as the 
arbitrary will of a capricious God. 

On the contrary, the ideal morality must be sought for by 
methods akin to those of science, by a close examination of all 
the data having any possible connection with the subject which 
the whole range of human knowledge affords. From these 
data, which include matters so various as ethnology, psycho- 
logy, physiology, political economy, history, and others, the 
laws are arrived at which govern conduct, and then by the 
help of observation and experience (as Miss Bevington and the 
Positive school teach) the knowledge is acquired how best to 
embody in practice the principles of true morality which are 
revealed in Christianity (as indeed elsewhere also), and which 
never change. 

As the data referred to must have come from God, the Great 
First Cause, and as, similarly, the laws which govern conduct 
cannot but be of His founding, it must be a religious duty to 
bear them carefully in mind, and therefore whoever does 80 
while embodying in the practice they suggest the true principles 
of morality is literally carrying out the will of God. 


As for the principles themselves (the conditions of conscious — 
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existence being what experience proves them to be), their 
absolute and eternal truth is as self-evident as were the pro- 
positions of Euclid to Sir Isaac Newton, and as are the axioms 
of Euclid to more ordinary mathematicians. 

The meaning, accordingly, attached by modern thought to 
the phrase, “ Morality is the will of God,” has reference more to 
the race than to the imdividual. It still, of course, remains a 
matter for the enlightened conscience of the individual to 
decide, whether he will co-operate with or oppose himself to 
what 18 visibly the intention of an irresistible God. 

An essay on the attitude of modern thought towards religion 
and science, based on Miss Bevington’s discussion with Mr. 
Mallock about the foundation of morality, would hardly be 
complete if it were to leave unnoticed a remarkable assumption 
frequently met with in this controversy, and usually allowed to 
pass unchallenged—the assumption, namely, that religious belief 
is dead. 

It is an assumption that affects the modern thinker chiefly 
with surprise, not so much because he does not see sufficient 
ground for it, as because all the evidence he can collect as well 
as what forces itself upon his notice, seems to point the other 
way. 

Nor is it easy to understand the process of reasoning by 
which the assumption has been arrived at—not perhaps the 
assumption that religious belief és dead, for that is a question of 
fact—but that there is any reason why it should die, its death 
being supposed by those who assume it to be the conse- 
quence of the discoveries that “creation” is a poetical name for 
a process more accurately described as “ evolution,” and that all 
known phenomena are the result of a universal reign of law. 

As regards the second of these discoveries, assuming the 
possession of consciousness by the Great First Cause, the proved 
fact of a universal reign of law compels the association with 
that consciousness of a mind or intellect so stupendous that to 
speak of its relation to the highest human intellect, or even to 
the aggregate intellect of the race, as analogous to the ratio of 
the volume of the ocean to a drop of water, is to make a hope- 
less attempt to convey the idea of an intellectual infinity too 
formidable for expression in human language. 

On the other hand, assuming the possession of consciousness by 
the Great First Cause to be an open question, the proved fact of a 
universal reign of law increases so immeasurably the affirmative 
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probability as to reduce the contrary hypothesis to an absurdity 
unworthy of a moment’s consideration by any reasonable man. 

Nor is it more easy to understand the logic of the assumption 
that religious belief must die in consequence of the discoveries 
grouped under the name of “evolution.” 

The first lesson in religion, the child’s alphabet of religion, is 
that God made man, and the circumstance that the individual 
man grows (a circumstance which has always been known, 
which has never been questioned, and which is by no means a 
discovery of recent science) might as logically be made a ground 
for doubting this elementary truth, as the circumstance that 
existing species upon earth are developments from pre-existing 
ones, or as the circumstance that existing conceptions of moral 
practice have been built up by ages of experience, might be made 
a ground for doubt as to there being Divine agency at the root 
of those phenomena. . 

Modern thought is becoming alive to the fact that 
orthodox theology has inflicted, and is inflicting, a grievous 
wrong upon society by persistently identifymg the idea of 
religion, not with the example, teaching, and life of the 
Founder of Christianity, but with the doctrinal items of his. 
apotheosis and deification, mere jewels, so to speak, in the 
framework of the Divine picture, and often unfortunately not 
the genuine diamonds of truth, but spurious and _ fictitious. 
counterfeits, of artificial paste, manufactured by the hands of 
sacerdotal superstition. 

It results from this erroneous identification, that ain is left 
in such ignorance of what the teaching of Jesus really was, 
that Positive and other schools of philosophy are enabled to 
borrow His most fundamental ideas without acknowledgment, 
and palm them off upon the world as something new. 

There is scarcely one—perhaps not one—of the modem 
theories and views of life which commend themselves to the 
greatest thinkers among the new schools, which is not essen- 
tially Christian—which is not, in fact, Christianity, stripped of its 
poetry and of its spiritual beauty. 

It is the same with all the truths discovered by science, and 
especially with evolution, which is essentially a Christian 
doctrine. 

The Christianity of the Bible, which lays such stress on the 
value of analogy and parable as instruments to be used in the 
search for truth, emphasises persistently the idea of growth ~ 
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as the effect of Divine action, both in such objective examples 
as the grain of mustard-seed and the tree that grows from it, 
and in such subjective ones as the analogous growth of the 
Word when sown on good ground. 

In fact, to such an extent is this the case that if the word 
« Christianity” had been suffered to bear its real instead of its 
conventional meaning, its teachers would have been more likely 
to have suggested to science the truth of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion than to have imbibed the strange idea that religion could 
be placed in any danger by the accession of that doctrine to the 
throne of established truth. 

Conversely, so far from the discovery of evolution excluding 
the idea of a Deity, it seems to the modern thinker to make that 
idea more than ever an intellectual necessity. 

This converse view is also obtained from Christianity, by the 
aid of analogy from physical growth. 

That the latter phenomenon makes God an intellectual 
necessity is a truth conveyed by the Sermon on the Mount, in 
that passage where the disciples have impressed upon them 
their powerlessness to add a cubit to their stature. 

Certainly the phenomenon of growth is at least as inexpli- 
cable, except on the hypothesis of superhuman agency, as was 
the original one of birth, and all the phenomena of evolution, 
moral and intellectual as well as physical, are equally inexpli- 
cable except upon the same hypothesis. 

On the whole it is a safe assertion that the tacit assumption 
that religious belief is dead or even dying may be passed by. 

If, however, the reasoning by which this erroneous assumption 
has been arrived at be difficult to follow, it is, on the other 
hand, intelligible enough that the death of dogmatic belief, 
which is a very real phenomenon of the day,should be misinter- 
preted as a danger to religion by those who are accustomed to 
think hastily or who are unable to think at all. 

Religious belief has already been compared to a pillar 
which well-meaning men have for a long time been vainly trying 
to make stand upon its summit, and which science. is 
mi more hopefully engaged in placing upon its true foun- 

tion. 

For nearly nineteen hundred years religious belief has been, 
80 to speak, trying to balance itself upon a foundation of fiction, 
and its vain attempts to find a stable equilibrium under such 
circumstances have resulted in its perpetual oscillation, now to 
2K 2 
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one side, now to the other, accompanied by a constant danger of 
its complete overthrow. : 

It is manifest that before the column can be set upon a 
foundation of truth, it must be reversed, an ordeal involving a 
transition stage strongly resembling complete overthrow. 

That transition stage is marked by the decline in religious 
belief which the world is now witnessing, and which is itself 
due to the death of dogmatic faith. That decline in religious— 
as distinguished from dogmatic—belief, however, can in the 
nature of things be but a temporary phenomenon. It is, if 
the metaphor may be permitted, a mere curve in the tidal wave 
of religious belief, and a necessary incident in its planetary 
motion as, attracted by the sun of truth, it advances to cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea. 

Far from being a sign of incipient mortal disease it is a sign 
of health, and if its immediate result should be a temporary 
falling off in practical morality on the part of a few individuals, 
or even communities, it may be accepted asa consolatory truism 
that morality cannot be permanently benefited by belief in 
a lie. 

The influence therefore upon morality of a decline in religious 
belief, is a theme the discussion of which may amuse, but can 
hardly be of much practical utility. 

Still less profit is to be derived from controversies where 
religion and morality are spoken of as if either of them must 
necessarily bear to the other the exclusive relation of cause or 
effect. 

In human society they act, and react, and interact with each 
other to such an extent, that the searcher for motives would find 
it a hopeless task to disentangle them, supposing it were worth 
his while to make the attempt. 

Disciples of Positive schools of thought hardly bear this 
sufficiently in mind when they instance, as an example of 
morality’s independence of religion, the purity of life of eminent 
thinkers who have been among the most formidable opponents 
of orthodox theology. 


(To be Concluded.) 











THE PROBLEM OF LIFE. 


BY DR. W. F. AINSWORTH. 





Ir has been a labour of love to endeavour to show that the laws 
of nature are of Divine origin, and evidences of Divine govern- 
ment, and not properties of matter, or of material origin—that 
life pervades all nature, and that various forms and modes of 
life are the results of evolutions effected by an omniscient and 
omnipotent Creator. 

Those who have followed us in our argument will now be pre- 
pared to understand how the problem of human life, a problem 
which has been a frequent subject of philosophical inquiry, can 
be comprised or solved in “obedience to the natural laws.” 
We are born independent of our own will, and we perish inde- 
pendent of our own will. Matter is imbued with the spirit of 
life in the one instance, it is lost by what is termed “the decay 
of nature,” the exhaustion of those conditions which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance of life, in the other; but as before 
observed there is no loss of matter, that only enters into new 
combinations; but the spirit is freed from its earthly encum- 
brance, and lives for ever as a spirit. 

We are taught obedience in the dawn of life to our parents, 
afterwards to our teachers and our masters, to those placed above 
us, and to the laws of the country. Weare thus prepared from 
the beginning for what is most essential of all, and yet*that 
which is most overlooked and disregarded, obedience to the laws. 
of nature. 

This state of things is to be attributed not so much to the 
want of fundamental requisites of a sound philosophy as to that 
diversity and difference of opinions which has ever opposed the 
general acceptance of such a philosophy. 

“Diversity of doctrines,” says Dugald Stewart, after M. de 
Bonald, “ has increased from age to age with the number of 
masters and with the progress of knowledge; and Europe, 
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which at present possesses libraries filled with philosophical 
works, and which reckons up almost as many philosophers ag 
writers—poor in the midst of so much wealth, and uncertain, 
with the aid of all its guides, which road it should follow— 
Europe, the centre and focus of all the lights of the world, has 
yet its philosophy only in expectation.” 

The Scotch philosophers, with all their acumen, did not get 
beyond the fact that the object of moral philosophy, the study 
of the humanities, as it is gracefully termed at their universities, 
is to ascertain the general rules of a wise and virtuous conduct 
in life, in so far as these rules may be discovered by the unas- 
sisted light of nature—that is, by an examination of the prin- 
ciples of the human constitution, and of the circumstances in 
which man is placed. 

By following this method of inquiry, Dr. Hutcheson, Dr. 
Adam Smith, Dr. Reid, Mr. Stewart, Dr. Thomas Brown, Sir 
W. Hamilton, and others, have, in succession, produced highly 
important and instructive works on moral science, whose only 
deficiency is that the rules laid down cannot be codified for 
want of a general and guiding principle. 

Professor Sedgwick made a great step.in advance in his: 
“Discourse on the Studies of the University,” when he said, 
‘We are justified in saying that in the moral as in the physical 
world God seems to govern by general laws.” “I am not now 
contending for the doctrine of moral necessity ; but I do affirm 
that the moral government of God is by general laws, and that 
itis our bounden duty to study these laws, and as far as we 
can, to turn them to account.” “If there be a superintending 
Providence, and if His will be manifested by general laws 
operating both on the physical and moral world, then must 4 
violation of these laws be a violation of His will, and be preg- 
nant with inevitable misery.” “Nothing can, in the end, be 
expedient for man, except it be subordinate to those laws the 
Author of nature has thought fit to impose on his moral and 
physical creation.” “In the end, high principle and sound 
policy will be found in the strictest harmony with each other.” 

We are, however, indebted to Spurzheim and George Combe 
for having first codified the laws of nature as manifested in the — 
human constitution, and the latter justly remarked that it was — 
impossible to reach a practical philosophy of mind before the : 
discovery of the functions of the brain. But whilst accepting 
the proposed codification, we are by no means prepared 
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admit that these worthy investigators solved the problem of 
cerebration. Recent researches have thrown a considerable 
amount of light upon the functions of the brain, which is incon- 
sistent with the more or less empirical mapping out of the 
functions by phrenologists. 

Neither are we in any way prepared to admit that the 
doctrine of the Divine government of the world, or of man, by 
established laws, is inconsistent with belief in the efficacy of 
prayer. The doctrine that it is not the design of prayer to give 
information to our Creator of things He was not acquainted 
with before, and that the efficacy of prayer does not lie in the 
mere asking, but in its being the means of producing that frame 
of mind which qualifies us to receive—a doctrine advocated by 
Leechman, Blair and other divines, is as old as St. Augustine, 
and results from the theory of immutability. Lord Kames, 
carried away by this sense of immutability, went further per- 
haps than any one else, when he said, “ The Being that made 
the world governs it by laws that are inflexible, because they 
are the best ; and to imagine that He can be moved by prayers, 
oblations, or sacrifices, to vary His plan of government,. is 
an impious thought degrading the Deity to a level with 
ourselves.” 

Such a doctrine, it will be observed, precludes Divine inter- 
cession. If it is “the power and the glory” of God to have 
created the universe, and the laws that govern and rule nature, 
still more so is it His power and glory to govern and rule over 
their action. If there were no intercession possible on the part 
of the Creator towards His most favoured creation (whether 
after His own image or not), there would be no grounds for 
faith, or love, or grace, or acceptance in His sight. Man would 
be deprived of the greatest of all solaces in a life of trial, 
struggle, and affliction, in appealing tothe mercy of Providence, 
and all trust in God would be crushed beneath the heavy and 
immovable weight of a physical incubus. For if we take away 
Divine intercession from the laws of nature as applied to created 
things, and more especially to humanity, we reduce them to the 
same position as the physical laws. | Intellect and morality 
deprived of Divine guidance are no better, nor no more, than a 
breath of air or a gust of wind, than the pumping of an engine: 
‘or the toil of a locomotive. 

The natural laws are divided into physical, organic, and 
*piritual. The physical laws embrace all the phenomena ex~’ 
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hibited by matter; the organic, the phenomena of life; and the 
spiritual, the phenomena of intellect and mind. As intellect 
belongs to all creatures that have distinct consciousness, the 
spiritual laws have also been subdivided into intelligent and 
animal, and intelligent and moral. 

Obedience to each law is attended with its own reward, and 
disobedience with its own punishment. That this is the case 
with the physical laws is manifest from the fact, known to all, 
that man cannot breathe without air, will drown in water, will 
hurt if he falls, will burn if he touches fire. A thousand 
instances might be given to show that the physical laws cannot 
be infringed without punishment, but this portion of the subject 
is so patent as not to require to be dwelt upon. So also of the 
organic laws. As they embrace all the established modes 
according to which the phenomena connected with the produe- 
tion, health. growth, decay, and death of vegetables and 
animals take place, so is it patent to all that any infringement 
of these laws must be attended by evil, if not disastrous, 
consequences. 

If the germ from which animal life is derived must be perfect 
and complete in all its parts; if'an organised being must be 
supplied with food, light, air, and every other physical element 
which nature has rendered requisite for its support, in the 
quantity and of the kind best suited to its particular consti-+ 
tution; if the exercise of the organs themselves is a condition 
of health—so is it also clear that the neglect, the infringement, 
or disobedience to these laws is productive of evil, disease, 
decay, and death. And as it is with the physical and the 
organic laws, so is it, also, with the spiritual. These embrace 
the mental faculties, the feelings (whether propensities or senti- 
ments), and the intellectual faculties, including the external 
senses, the objective faculties—or such as perceive the exist- 
ence and qualities of external objects—and the subjective 
faculties—or such as perceive the relations of external objects, 
and compare, judge, and discriminate or classify. 

Human happiness and misery are resolvable into the gratifi- 
cation and denial of gratification of one or more of our mental 
faculties, or the feelings connected with our bodily frame. But 
every faculty is in harmony with the constitution of man, and — 
good in itself, while all are liable to be abused. Thus, for 


example, the lower propensities may seek their ii 
each in its own way, and such may be a good and fp 
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action; but if, in seeking such gratification, they transgress the 
limits prescribed by enlightened intellect and the moral senti- 
ments, then there is abuse, and breach of the intellectual and 
moral laws—a breach capable of producing evil, not only to the 
being concerned, but to all society, so much so that the laws of 
a country are enacted to keep them in control. Right conduct 
is that which is approved of by the whole faculties, fully 
enlightened, and acting, in harmonious combination. When 
conflict arises between the desires of the different faculties, 
the dictates of the intellectual and moral faculties, as superior 
to the propensities, must be obeyed; and when conflicts arise 
between the intellectual and moral faculties, or between each 
subdivision of faculties, among themselves, they must be con- 
trolled by other -faculties, these, again, acting in obedience to 
our knowledge of the nature, and of the legitimate spheres of 
action, of the human faculties, as taught to us by observation 
or reflection, or by experience or instruction—in other words, 
by physical and moral science. The distinction 9f right from 
wrong becomes so familiar from the habit of obedience and 
the use of the faculties, as to have been termed an instinct; 
yet is it not so. for it is a distinction unknown to the lower 
animals, or to infants. So, also, in many details, is it a source 
of interior conflicts, even with the most educated. The sense 
of right, the perception of justice, common sense in the daily 
actions of life, and rules for conduct, may vary in individuals; 
but they will most tend to perfection in proportion as the 
animal, moral, and intellectual powers are brought into sub- 
jugation, and into harmonious combination, by the greatest 
amount of knowledge. Common sense, as it is termed, is in 
reality the evidence of well-balanced mental powers, and true 
wisdom can only spring from the collective dictates of the beat- 
endowed and best-balanced minds, 

The love of life and appetite for food are “necessary for 
individual existence, yet, if carried to excess, they. lead to selfih- 
ness, gluttony, and intemperance, and entail the punishment of 
misery and disease. The domestic affections, amiable and 
respectable as they undoubtedly are, may be subject to the 
grossest abuses, and such invariably entail signal chastisement. 
Even combativeness and <lestructiveness are necessary to give 
energy, and to repel aggression or to revenge an. offence, but 
the abuses of such propensities are known to all, although the 
punishments for such offences, especially when effected, not by 
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individuals, but by earthly powers, are not always readily 
discerned. It is quite certain, however, that they are inevi- 
table. 

Secretiveness suppresses feelings and emotions that are 
improper to be manifested. Its impulse is an ingredient in 
prudence, but abused it becomes cunning, deceit, duplicity, and . 
falsehood, the punishments for which are the disapproval of the 
conscience, loss of self-approbation and self-esteem, and the 
contempt of our fellow-creatures. Acquisitiveness is in itself 
highly useful, as essential to prosperity, but in its abuse it leads 
to selfishness, avarice, and theft. Even inhabitiveness, which 
produces the love of home, may lead to indolence and other 
vices, just as its reverse, the passion for travel, may lead to 
extravagance and neglect of duty. So also constructiveness, 
which fashions the home, and in its higher developments 
expands to architectural magnificence, is morally abused when 
engaged in the manufacture of objects meant to deceive or 
destroy mankind. All such abuses have their own chastise- 
ments, in the misery and evils which they entail, both to our- 
Selves and to others. 

As it is with the propensities so is it likewise with the 
sentimenta, Self-esteem is essential to self-respect, love of 
independence, and personal dignity, yet in its abuse it leads to 
pride, disdain, overweening conceit, selfishness, and love of 
dominion, Indulgences in such feelings are by no means con- 
ducive to the -happiness of the individual, and if it is hard to 
bear up against the undeserved contempt or disdain of others, 
it is quite certain that those who contemn and despise others 
are as unhappy as those upon whom they inflict, or would 
inflict, pain, in their arrogant, and often mistaken or imaginary, 
superiority. 

Love of approbation, as impelling persons to seek the approval 
of their own consciences or of others, or to obtain distinction, 
and even fame, is, like all impulses, meant for our good, and as 
such is proper and praiseworthy ; but in its abuse it leads to the 
thirst for praise independently of praiseworthiness, and to vanity 
and ambition, the punishment for which lies not only in the 
ridicule and contempt of our fellow-creatures, but in a sense of — 
one’s own unworthiness and deceitfulness. “I would not,” said — 
some erratic genius, “ be vain, if it were only not to put it in the 
power of every other person to kick me.” Cautiousness is givel 
as a faculty to shun danger, and to be prudent and circumape 
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yet in its excess or abuse it leads to timidity, cowardice, de- 
spondency and melancholy. The punishment lies in the suffering 
entailed by giving way to such feelings, which also meet with 
the disapprobation of our fellow-creatures. 

Superficial thinkers would be apt to suppose that there could 
be no abuse of so praiseworthy a feeling as benevolence. 
“Charity covereth a multitude of sins.” But charity itself may 
be misdirected, both in respect to the individuals whom it is 
proposed to help, and to those to whom help is more appro- 
priately due. In other words, it may lead to excess of good 
nature, weakness of disposition, and profusion. A good- 
natured man is a fool; a weak man is no man at all; and an 
extravagant man is the worst enemy to himself and to all 
dependent upon him. His punishment comes in the loss of 
all that he most loves and cherishes, and not only in his own 
ruin, but in the privation of all means to make others happy. 
In this, as in many other cases, the very excess of feeling leads 
to the actual destruction of the very sentiment in which it had 
its birth, The proper purposes and objects of the feeling are 
not only defeated, but they are rendered impossible. 

Veneration, again, or the tendency to respect whatever is 
great and good, and which gives origin to religious adoration, 
is one of the noblest feelings imparted to human nature, and 
with some other sentiments, as more particularly conscientious- 
ness, is peculiar to man, yet is it capable of abuse in misdirection 
and abjectism, as also in the worship of false gods, and in super- 
stition. There is much vanity in veneration, and consequent 
tendency to depreciate all who do not think or act like our- 
selves, Nothing leads to such uncharitableness as the self- 
esteem engendered by Puritanism. Volney, indeed, traced all 
wars and the ruin of all nations to. differences of opinion in 
religion, for which he was tabooed by the over-righteous. But 
none can deny but that it gives birth to unjust enmities, upholds 
national dislikes, and embitters war. Fanaticism in any shape 
is not rational conduct; but in no shape is it more offensive 
than in the assumption of religious superiority. 

Combe makes a curious remark upon the subject of venera- 
tion. “It may,” he says, “prompt a person to run after 
sermons abroad when he‘should be discharging his domestic 
duties or instructing his children at home.” This reminds one 
of an exclamation of Livingstone’s, when thwarted by Portu- 
Suese Sabbatarianism on the Zambesi. He said, “ When will 
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people learn that the due performance of our duties is Divine 
worship” The discursion is rather perilous and foreign to our 
purposes ; but it shows that even philosophers and pious men 
are not of the same opinion with regard to the uses and abuses 
of the faculty. 

Hope “spreads its gay wing in the boundless regions of 
futurity.” It desires good and expects it to come; it sustains 
us in adversity, it even aims at universal peace and happiness; 
yet, in excess, it leads to the luxury of a vain imagination, to 
absurd expectations, and to credulity. Firmness, which in its 
appropriate function induces determination, perseverance, and 
steadiness of purpose, may lead to stubbornness, obstinacy, and 
infatuation ; and above all conscientiousness, which gives origin 
to the sentiment of justice, or respect for the rights of others, to 
openness to conviction, and the love of truth, may in its abuses 
induce scrupulous adherence to noxious principles, when 
ignorantly embraced, to excessive refinement in the views of duty 
and obligation, and even to excess in remorse or self-condemna- 
tion. The cardinal virtues are all to be attained by the legiti- 
mate use of the faculties given to us; and the cardinal vices 
result as certainly from their abuse. Even the external senses 
which bring man into communication with the outer world, and 
enable him to enjoy it, lead by their abuse to the impairing of 
bodily health, and to the debilitation or deterioration of the 
mind, 

If wisdom and benevolence have been manifested in consti- 
tuting man, so we must also expect that it is so ordained that he 
should not only be invited and encouraged in the exercise of the 
bodily and mental powers, in fulfilling the laws of nature, but 
that the neglect of so doing should be attended by punishment 
of one kind or another. To be idle is to be unhappy. 

Every day ought to be so apportioned as to permit of the 
useful employment of the intellectual powers, bodily exercise, 
the cultivation and gratification of the moral and religious 
sentiments, and the taking of food and sleep. Moderation alone 
in all things is essential to health and happiness. There must 
be no abuse, and if once a knowledge of the natural laws is 
thoroughly mastered and made the conduct of life, there will 
be a source of constant pleasure in bringing them into harmony — 


with one another, in training the faculties to the dictates of a 


wisdom, and in promoting the welfare of ourselves and others 
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The reverse will just as certainly follow their neglect or their 
abuse. “ Vain is the ridicule,” said Butler, in his “ Analogy,” 
“with which one foresees some persons will divert themselves, 
upon finding lesser pains considered as instances of Divine 
punishment. There is no possibility of answering or evading 
the general thing here intended without denying all final 
causes.” There is an important truth conveyed in this observa- 
tion; for as God created the laws of nature, so is there every 
reason to believe that He rules their action in such way that 
their legitimate function shall be good, and that their absence 
or neglect on the one hand, or their excess or abuse on the 
other, shall be evil or hurtful. Such evil results are the punish- 
ment inflicted ; and as thé laws come from the Creator, so, in 
man’s case, are misery or pain, greater or lesser in degree, 
instances of Divine punishment. 

The acquisition of wealth is with most persons a matter of 
great difficulty, nor, when obtained, does it always procure 
happiness—the chances are the reverse. The fructification of 
unreasonable and ambitious hopes and desires is wisely denied to 
us; but obtaining happiness, and the conditions requisite for main- 
taining it, are benevolently placed within the easy grasp of all. 
It is simply necessary to attend to the laws of nature, and make 
them the rule of conduct of life, to procure happiness, and to 
ensure its continuation. 

When the transgression of any natural law is excessive, and 
so great that return to obedience is impossible, one purpose of 
death, which then ensues, may, it has been justly remarked, 
be to deliver the individual from a continuation of the punish- 
ment, which then could do him no good. 

The problem of life is, then, in as far as human nature is con- 
cerned, embraced and solved in simple obedience to the laws of 
nature. ‘There can be neither health nor happiness, success nor 
prosperity, without such obedience; there will be disease and 
misery, pains and afflictions, and the last of all penalties—death 
—in their neglect and abuse. 

Every one should harmonise his conduct with, to the best of 
his ability, the study of the physical and moral sciences. Not 
that such are essential to health and happiness (the simple 
knowledge and consideration of the faculties with which we 
are endowed—of the difference between their use and abuse— 
suffice for that purpose), but they materially enlarge and 
ennoble the sphere of enjoyment. 
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A French writer exclaimed against what he termed “Tim- 
mense ennui de la vie sociale,” but he could never have known 
such a thing had he kept his faculties in constant exercise. The 
exercise of the intellect is incompatible with the feeling of 
lassitude or ennui, and not only does it exclude all such from 
life, but it also excludes that craving after artificial excitement 
and dissipation of mind—that vain pursuit after pleasure, 
which recedes from true contentment and happiness the further 
we go in the phantom chase, and which leads to so many 
frivolous, unworthy, and destructive habits. 

The true problem of life consisting then in obedience to the 
laws of nature—or, in other words, harmonising the conduct 
with the physical and moral order of the universe—so, when to 
the knowledge of each individual is added a deeper insight into 
the government of the Almighty, and man learns that to act in 
concert with the system of the universe is to promote his own 
eternal as well as his temporal happiness, the inducements are 
still stronger to employ the powers of self-government with 
which he has been gifted, in conforming his feelings and actions 
to the plan of the great Architect. 






































FROM WINTER TO SPRING. 


I. : 
AT last the baffled snow slips from the roof, 
Before the mild persisting of the rain, 


And in the East, keeping all doubt aloof, 
Are streaks of spring-foretelling gold again. 


And soon warm-coming winds will swing the gull, 
And sway the old boat gently in the bay; 

And once again the great trees will be full 
Of leaves and birds, to charm the length’ning day 


II. 


After the winter snow, 

After the joyless days, 
Green things in hedges grow, 
And kingcups blow 

In old familiar ways, 
After the winte: snow. 


After the dreary days, 
After the sleety rain, 
Hope walks about our ways, 
With cheering lays, 
And bids us smile again 
After the dreary days. 
Guy Rosiyn. 








THE DEMON TOWER. 


A LEGEND OF THE CASTLE OF MONTFORT. 





LiGENDs of the temptations of Satan have been very common 
ever since the most renowned of all was enacted in the wilder- 
ness. Many are well known—as, for example, the popular 
miracle of St. Anthony. Others, although curious and folk-lore 
illustrations of the same widespread belief im the direct inter- 
ference of the spirit of all evil in mundane affairs, are less so; 
and we venture to think that one or two of these, taken from 
the old chroniclers, and accessible to few, may prove acceptable 
to the many. — 

The ancient chateau of Montfort, or rather what remains of 
it, is simple in design and plain enough in appearance, with its 
dead walls and flanking towers and turrets; yet it is considered 
to be one of the most perfect specimens of medizval architecture 
to be met with throughout France. 

One tower alone has tumbled down, and is broken into 
fragments, and it is this heap of ruins which is pointed out by 
the shuddering custodian of the place as La Tour du Diable, 
or the Demon Tower. 

Arthur was only twenty-five years of age, when one day, at 
two o'clock in the morning, the drawbridge was lowered to give 
admission to this youthful representative of the ancient house of 
Montfort. 

His countenance, upon which violent passions had already 
left their mark, bore an expression of profound despair. 

Left at the early age of eighteen by the death of his father 
—a crusader in the Holy Land—master of his own fortunes, 
his mother, mild and indulgent, had proved unequal to the task 
of keeping the impetuous spirits of the youth in control. 

Losing her also when still young, this descendant of noble 
sires had given himself up to pleasure and dissipation. Hisonly — 
companions were young men of family, who were among the — 


most profligate of the land. They soon installed themselves a8 — 


his bosom friends. He was unhappy, even when away from 
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them a single day. Arthur is credited with having been 
imbued by a generous and confiding spirit, which, alas ! wrongly 
directed, with no counsels from age or experience to hold him 
in check, only involved him deeper and deeper in the fatal 
vortex of dissipation. 

Other youths, involved in difficulties by a wild career, yet who 
had won experience by their very losses, fastened upon the 
youthful lord of Montfort as one by whose ruin they were to 
rehabilitate themselves, and recoup some, at least, of their 
squandered fortunes. 

The aged steward of the Castle alone ventured to reproach 
his youthful master, and to point out to him the abyss into 
which he was plunging, and from which he might not be able 
to extricate himself. As a reward for his well-intentioned 
rebuke, the old and faithful attendant was expelled from the 
Castle, and his place—one of high responsibility—given to a 
complacent varlet, who basely encouraged his master in his 
wild excesses. 

The large fortune of the De Montforts was thus squandered 
in the space of five years, and the imprudent and thoughtless 
young man had, in a night of folly and drunkenness, gambled 
away even to the home of his fathers. 

Returning to his Castle at such an untimely hour, he wandered 
with uncertain steps along the endless galleries, gazing with 
mingled stupor and rage at the portraits of his ancestors, over- 
come, prostrated, and yet maddened by the thought that even 
by the very next break of day another might come to rule in 
that ancient Castle, which had been the home of his forefathers 
for some five centuries. 

The chamber occupied of yore by a father and mother dear 
to his memory, although their example had been neglected; the 
little room in which he had been cradled; the long galleries in 
which he had played in the innocence of childhood; those halls 
in which the nobles of the land had gathered together, where 
the gifted and the fair had been festively entertained; those 
beautiful gardens, with the vast wooded park beyond, were all 
to pass the next day into the hands of a stranger—an unknown, 
& swindler and a cheat, as far as he could tell! 

It was, indeed, enough to frenzy a less ill-regulated mind. 
That another—an ignoble, unprincipled gambler—should dese- 
crate the hearth of his ancestors, should pass insolently before 
the family portraits, should issue his commands from apart- 
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ments once sacred to his parents—the thought was un- 
bearable. Death was a hundred times preferable to so sada 
humiliation. 

That he himself would be left without a home, that he had 
not a penny wherewith to bless himself with, that he would 
be a beggar and a wanderer on the face of the earth, troubled 
him little; all the horrors of his position concentrated them- 
selves in the desecration which he had brought upon the home 
of his fathers—that he should have been the person to sacrifice 
the estate of a proud and noble ancestry ! 

In the midst of his distress, and at the moment of hesitation. 
as to how he could best put an end to a dishonoured existence, 
the thought came to him that he had heard his reckless intimates 
boast of the existence of infernal powers. 

“Ah!” he cried, in his agony, “gold! gold! Yes, with that 
I might still be able to satisfy my enemy, and deprive him of 
his triumph. I would sell my soul for gold!” 

No sooner said, than the Prince of Darkness was at his elbow, 
“Young man,” he said, in soft and persuasive tones, “you are 
miserable ; but not so much so as you will yet be. You have 
not reflected upon the destiny that awaits you. What. will 
become of you, nursed in affluence, and brought up in all kinds 
and descriptions of luxury? Expelled from your own home, 
where will you find a friend who will receive you and comfort 
you in your misfortunes. My most widespread influence is 
derived from the fact that the poor have no friends. ‘Those 
who have robbed you of your patrimony will be the first to turn 
their backs upon you. Ah! Iam great and powerful, and am 
worshipped by all, only not after the same fashion that mongrel 
hypocrites pretend to worship the Author of all good. And 
what is more, I am here now, and I alone can help you in your 
misery. You ask for gold; you shall have it. This very morning, 
by the break of day, hang this boot to the top of the loftiest 
tower of the castle; it shall be filled with gold, and I engage 
that it shall be the same every day.” 

“You will? Then I consent,” cried the foolish young mat» 
full only of the thought that with gold he might save every 
thing—pay his debt, and secure his patrimony. 

But with daylight came reflections of a more human nature. — 
The portraits of his loved and respected parents were present 
before his eyes, still bloodshot by horror and excess. The 
countenance of his beloved mother, so loving and so indulgent 
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seemed to be filled with terror at the impious and sacrilegious 
conduct of her only child. . 

Arthur recoiled before the vision. He who a short time ago 
had faced Satan himself with a truculent indifference, was now 
cowed to the ground by the mere frown of a mother. Upon 
the very ground where he had first been taught to pray by his 
dear parent—oh, how dear at this moment !—he had entered 
into a compact with the father of all evil. 

Anguish and remorse now filled his soul; his conscience had 
been awakened. The extent of his guilt overwhelmed him with 
boundless horror. He cast himself on his knees, and implored 
the help, the protection of that mother who had been so kind 
and so good to him in his childhood. 

Suddenly an inspiration was vouchsafed to him. It was not 
one which would recommend itself to modern philosophers by 
its profundity, but it was a loophole of escape from a very 
serious dilemma, characteristic of the age in which the lords .of 
Montfort were paramount, if not of the days when atheism is 
rampant in the motley garb of socialism, materialism, com- 
munism, and humanitarism—the isms, whims, and learned 
schisms of our times, begat of Mephistopheles, when he, too, ever 
ready to conform to the fashions of the day; became a philosopher. 

There is an old story current in our own country, of a reckless 
vagabond who dealt in pots and pans, and who sold his soul for 
a pair of new boots. Repenting, however, of his bargain, he 
hung up the boots in his room, and thought to get the 
better of Satan by never wearing them—a subterfuge almost 
as replete with worldly wisdom as that of the young lord 
of Montfort. But Satan knew his man from his collar, or, 
as he called it, his upper wristband, being stitched with red 
thread, and he was thus enabled to detect and secure his victim, 

Arthur's idea of a plan for circumventing the father of evil 
was even more luminous. He would cut away the sole from 
the boot. Satan could not then fulfil his undertaking; the 
gold would pass through like water through a pipe; he 
would gather it up, but the demon would have failed in his 
promise, and his soul would be no longer in danger! 

Grimly cheered for a moment by this novel and comforting 
conception, he at once set to work, and the task accomplished, 
he went himself to suspend the boot at the top of the tower. 

No sooner there than the gold came pouring into it in a 
thower. But it did not fill up. The demon, puzzled and 
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discomfited, kept up the supply for a time—the shower that won 
Danae was a trifle to it. But the dungeons below were vast and 
deep. If he could only fill these, his undertaking would be ful- 
filled, and the soul of the young lord would be his. 

Arthur, however, divined his intentions, and hastened to frus- - 
trate them. He called all his servants and attendants to his aid, 
and bade them bring spades, shovels, and pickaxes. They set 
to work, with mingled energy and cupidity, to remove the heap 
of gold which threatened to fill the place, to reach to the very 
summit, and bury the boot in its prodigious accumulation. 
Under the exhortations and prayers of Arthur their efforts 
redoubled. They did not allow themselves to be turned from 
their work, even by the hurts and wounds they received from 
the heavy metal falling on their hands and their heads, and 
injuring their whole persons. Satan, resolved upon victory, 
redoubled his efforts at the same time. What was at first a 
shower became positively a torrent. From early morning till 
noon, the struggle between poor humanity and the evil spirit 
was carried on, without respite on either side. The victory 
must have fallen to the demon, as human nature, exhausted, 
would have failed to sustain the unequal conflict. 

But just as despair was gaining ground, the angelus sounded 
from the chapel. At the same time a loud and fearful cracking 
noise was heard, and those who had toiled so heavily drew back 
in terror, and ceased their labours. It was time they did so, for 
that lofty tower, which seemed to be built to defy the ravages of 
all time, shaken to its base, fell down with a terrific crash. 

The victory remained with the penitent scion of the house of 
Montfort. Satan, dismayed by the sound of the holy bell calling 
to prayer, had the sole satisfaction of destroying the tower which 
had been the scene of his signal discomfiture. 

Young De Montfort, reclaimed by the fearful prodigies in 
which he had been reduced to take a part, and restored to a life 
worthy of himself and his ancestors, wished to raise up again 
the fallen tower, but he found it impossible to do so. It was 
cursed by an evil spell, and remained for ever to remind him of 
the follies of his youth, and the impious wickedness which may 
be brought about by dissipation and ungovernable passions. 


Nor were his descendants more successful in their attemptsto 
restore the tower. The ruins have ever since remained of what 


is still called the Demon’s TOWER. 
E. G. 








ERRORS OF MODERN ASTRONOMY. 
BY JOSHUA PRUSOL. 





WE sat down with the view of proving harmony on the earth, 
in the heavens, and in the universe—or, rather, the relations the 
suns of infinity hold to each other. It will be admitted harmony 
must be universal, for all things have originated from the 
same Creator, who is wonderful in the perfection of all His 
works; but, in treating the subject, it soon became manifest 
that at every step our reasoning would be antagonistic to the 
teachings of modern astronomy. According to its theories 
harmony would be impossible—at least, betwixt the worlds in 
our system and in their relation in common to the sun, Before 
entering, therefore, on the sublime truths which will prove 
perfect harmony in all creation, the ungrateful task is first 
imposed upon us of laying bare some of the errors believed in 
as infallible by the cultivated portion of mankind, and on which 
the queen of sciences, astronomy, is based. 

Astronomy is naturally divisible into two heads—the mathe- 
matical and scientific. Both are at first studied in the school- 
room. But in these days advanced astronomers devote them- 
selves almost wholly to the mathematics of the science ; they 
never think of going back to investigate the soundness of the 
theories they inculeated in their boyhood, and on which their 
labours are made to rest. In their eyes they are heaven-born 
truths it would be heresy to call in question; for are they not 
hoary with age? and have they not been believed in by all the 
great sages of modern times? Their prejudices’ are 80 strong 
im favour of their darling science that they are prepared to 
contemptuously crush into oblivion, by their silence, the 
presumptuous one who will venture to lay bare their fallacies, 

Resting, as they suppose, secure on the groundwork of their 
science, without inquiry into its truth, their time is devoted to 
the calculation of events that will occur through the celestial 
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motions; and they are taken with such extreme nicety as to tel] 
to a minute the times they will take place. By these labour 
they have brought mathematical astronomy to such perfection 
as to know the exact points planets hold in any day or hour of 
the year; when the sun will be covered by the moon, or the 
moon by the earth; when particular stars will be occulted; and 
the stated periods at which the inferior planets will, as black 
spots, pass over the sun. Their trigonometrical lines also reach 
all the planets in their courses, so that they are enabled to 
mark down with accuracy their wayward tendencies, their 
bearings to each other, the sun’s position within each figure, — 
and the exact perihelion and aphelion points of their orbits, with 
their leanings from the planetic plane, cluding many other 
particulars of the great solar machine as a whole. Their 
labours, however, are not confined to the mathematics of the 
science. Their imaginings often soar higher (they never go 
lower, to investigate the principles. on which they base 
astronomy), into the unknown; and give grotesque names to 
constellations and particular stars—mystic sounds of weird 
significance to superstitious minds, They are very learned on 
the nebule and star-clusters, on the existence of great central 
suns, and on the principles by which secondary bodies took 
existence. With the example of Saturn’s rings before them, 
they have made the discovery that at first suns struck off rings 
of matter from their bodies, which, from their own weight, 
collapsed into fragments, the several broken parts of the ring 
becoming one of the planets of each system respectively. 
Putting aside these wild flights of the imagination, they have 
elaborated mathematical astronomy into an exact, unassailable 
system of truth. But what can be said of the principles on 
which they base this glorious science? No doubt nearly all 
scientists, in common with astronomers, look upon the theories 
as infallible truths—the whispers of angels, inspired into the 
mind of Newton, as their prophet, to be by him proclaimed for 
the enlightenment of mankind in all time coming. They are #® 
prejudiced in their darling system that any article, paper, & 
book published in opposition they are ready to throw dowm 
with sovereign contempt, as so much presumptuous rubbish put 
forth against heaven-born truths, consecrated by the me of 
time, and unquestionably believed in for generations past by all 
cultivated men. The writer who ventured to call in quest 
their dogmatic errors, made venerable by age, would be ¢ 
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to meet the penalty of having his work unsaleable, and his 
name, if possible, consigned to oblivion through the contempt 
of silence. If only a committee of scientists would, for the 
occasion, throw aside their prejudices, and judge the theories 
on which astronomy rests with the same acumen they bestow 
upon new ideas first submitted for their approval, they would 


‘soon make the discovery that the whole of modern astronomy, 


excepting a few feeble glimmers of truth which relieve the 
darkness, is a huge fabric of error—shadowy theories without 
proof, which for generations past have hung as an incubus on 
astronomy, holding it down from rising to that grand state of 
perfection it would otherwise attain. If they would only enter 
into such an investigation, most assuredly the following dogmas 
(they are styled “ dogmas” because scientists receive them with 
the same unquestioning faith as the belief of Christians in their 
creeds) here enumerated, and now supreme in astronomy, would 
very soon be exploded from the book of science, and only be 
treated as the mental curiosities of a less enlightened age. 

1. Suns and worlds have existed from eternity, or else they 
sprang at first from creative will into their existing magnitudes. 

2. The sun is a ball of fire, and from this quality imparts 
light and heat to the system; and according to the greater 
distance the planets may be, they enjoy a lower degree of heat. 

3. The heat that reaches the earth and other bodies comes 
from the sun. 

4. The bright stars, because of their magnitude, must be the 
nearest sidereal bodies. 

5. That enormous space reaching to the bright stars, sufficient 
to give room for 50,000,000,000 solar systems as large as our 
own, is held to be an empty void, without a solitary world, 
outside the precincts of the sun, to lighten its darkness. 

6. All the planets would describe true circles round the sun 
Were it not for material disturbing forces acting in opposition 
upon them. 

7. All the objects familiar to mankind gravitate; and from 
these, reasoning up to the heavenly bodies, it is concluded that 
they also are inclined to gravitate—or, rather, fall through the 
infinitude of depth—were it not that they are otherwise 
held up. 

8. The heavenly bodies have a resisting and a motive force, 
the idea resting on the examples of projected objects, such, for 
instance, as the motive force of a cannon-ball, 
2u 2 
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9. When the Almighty, by some process unexplained, set the 
bodies of space in motion, being unopposed in vacancy, they 
would, at the same rate, have continued on through the infinite, 
but that the attraction of suns acts on their subject bodies with 
exactly equal opposing force, thus forcing them, through their 
motive forces, to run round on circles. These antagonistic 
forces are termed centripetal and centrifugal, and by their 
mutual action all God’s creation is held up—otherwise, the 
worlds would sink out of sight, clash against each other, or be 
swallowed up by their suns. 

10. All bodies, in their mutual relations, roll round common’ 
centres of gravity. 

11. Disturbing forces affect all bodies, and they are thus for 
ever liable to be shifted from their lines of motion by the 
strongest material forces in opposition. 

The foregoing dogmas, exclusive of the mathematical, prac- 
tically constitute the whole science of astronomy, and being of 
ancient standing are, withont~in the present day beimg ever 
inquired into, held to be infallible by the multitude of dis- 
tinguished men whose teachings now enlighten the world, and 
are taught in every school and university.. It is seldom the mis- 
fortune of an humble individual to be opposed to the unanimous 
judgment of all men on any given subject, but every rational 
being has the right of independent thought, and regardless of 
sneers or contempt, the errors which prevail in modern astronomy 
must be here imperfectly laid bare. 

The eleven dogmatic errors in astronomy, as above set forth, 
are naturally divisible into three categories—namely, those 
founded on the evidence of the senses, ‘the greatest enemy imall 
the past to the advancement of astronomy; those which, if for 
the first time submitted to the acumen of genuine philosopher, 
however plausible, would be rejected with contempt—while 
there are a few others (the theories of Newton) purely visionary, 
airy shadows without an atom of direct proof, and which all the 
calculations and measurements made by astronomers in the 
past prove to be false. To do the question justice a volume 
would have to be written, for opposing proofs to the leading 
dogmas are inexhaustible, but harmony in the system cannot be 
proved before each one is criticised in the order they are put 

1. Are the worlds from eternity, or at the fiat of Omnipotence did 
they come suddenly into their existing magnitudes ? ie 
There are two principles in nature, matter and spirit, the lé 
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being unchangeable and from eternity, and if matter had a be- 
ginning it must have been begotten by spirit. To enter into 
abstract reasoning why matter is begotten by spirit, first, in the 
atomic and invisible state, by some law of nature above our 
comprehension, there is no room, neither would the reasons 
advanced be convincing proofs, as opposed to the eternity of 
matter ; besides, the beginning of matter will be amply demon- 
strated by facts which are to follow in relation to the second 
portion of the question, Did the worlds come suddenly into their 
existing magnitudes ? 

Instantaneous creation is opposed to all the operations of 
nature with which we are conversant; for all things grow 
gradually, mature gradually, and die gradually. The great 
whale, and the shell of the oyster, are each gradual growths, also 
the blade of grass, the majestic oak, and the unwieldy elephant 
rise to perfection gradually, by a constant inflow of atomic 
creation. Reasoning on a larger scale, with such universal 
examples before us, to conclude that Nature suddenly begat suns 
and worlds in all their grandeur of magnitude would be irrational. 
No, like all Nature’s productions their beginnings were atoms, 
which germinated through millions of years up to what they are. 
In the womb of creation spivit begets matter in the atomic 
and invisible state, which by operations at work—attraction and 
revolving motion—are drawn in, condensed into a visible state, 
as aérolites, to the suns in the centres, a few drops of the ever- 
lasting) shower going to the enlargement of each one of the 
secondary bodies, according as they may be situated, Thus, 
like all other natural productions, they have begun, they have 
gradually grown, and now they are either growing or have 
ceased to grow, and like all things else in time, perhaps by as 
slow a process as their growth, they will surely pass away and 
be no more seen. 

The question now arises, are the bodies of our own system— 
the reasoning that is to follow will not apply to the universe— 
how growing, (for on the answer to this hangs the proof as to 
their eternity or instantaneous creation), or is their growing 
season past, and have they thus entered into the period of 
decay? The question can only be answered by referring to 
the earth, the only possible example, and this will apply to the 
bodies within the system, the sun included, for it could be 
shown that they are all made up of the same identical kind of 

materials, all drawn from a common source, so that if the earth 
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is growing, or has ceased to grow, so must all the others in 
like manner. 

The subject may be introduced by the example of a shell 
upon the sea-shore. Once picked up, we know that it was. 
heretofore the house and castle of safety to a living creature; 
we also know that it grew and was nourished, not from the 
solid bottom on which it rested, but wholly from the water, 
and that from this element it drew every atom in its composi-. 
tion. Scrutinising it still further, we are forced to the con- 
clusion that it is in reality stone in a certain condition, simply 
calcined mineral; and this final step in the examination ends in 





the discovery that by the growth of this single shell, all drawn — 


from the water, the earth by that much is permanently 
enlarged. 

The single shell picked up is only a specimen of the vast 
variety of the shell species which grow thick betwixt the tides, 
and in a less degree under the shallow waters—crustaceous 
growth is only microscopic in the deep waters—of every coast; 
but taken in the aggregate, they form only an insignificant 
portion of the matter that is being constantly added to our 
globe; and if we wish to find out the real increase, we must 
turn our attention to the bottoms of its oceans. As the sea 
deepens, the growth of matter is in the same degree greater. 
Under the Pacific a new continent is rising, by a constant 
growth of coral; and deep down in the bed of the Atlantic the 


researches of the “Challenger” have demonstrated regions of 


chalk formation slowly rising up to be dry land, and the sound- 
ings of the same vessel have proved shistose rocks to be sprout 
ing higher pari passu with the crustaceous formations.* Were 


ere wee - ee — . —_——— ee nc en ae ae ce — —— 





* Shistose growths are classified by geologists with the stratified rocks, but the 
slightest investigation should convince them that the materials of the shistose being 
a kind of material si generis, without a mixture, and free from every trace of animal 
or vegetable organism, they cannot be deposits abrased from the land, They may, 
however, contend that the shistose must be strata from water deposits, for above all 
other stratification it is the most perfect. Its perfection alone should teach them 
that, instead of seams of fine material superimposed by the action of the waters, its 
laminated composition is simply ene of the endless varieties in the handiwork of 
nature. Besides, stratification must be horizontal, but the laminations of shistos® 
are always vertical—a natural growth sprouting upwards—which at once settles 
the question as to its stratification. Why it is laminated is as hard to tell 
as it is why the oyster-shell is laminated; and the only possible answer to such 
general questions is that it is one of the millions of varieties in the productions 
of nature. We see the effects, but except that they demonstrate the work of ® 
Divine Artist, we cannot tell how they are done. The tracings of the leaves of the 
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it possible to penetrate into the secrets of the deep with the 
game facility as over the surface of the land, we would pass 
over districts of coral in full growth; others where chalks are 
swelling higher, and where tracts of limestone—a species of 
coral,t including marbles—the most refined crustaceous forma- 
tions, and, lastly, large extents of sprouting shistose in the 
deepest seas, are growing up to a higher level in common with 
all the others. With the exception of the igneous rocks, which in 
their melted state have partially overlapped the plains, these 
are the compositions which constitute the surface of all dry land 
at present; and from the knowledge we already. possess, it may 
be safely affirmed that the same variety of formations are grow- 
ing up, and increasing at equal pace, under every sea and 
ocean, including the petrified sands of time washed down from 
continents now depressed out of sight. In their turn these 
formations, several hundred feet thick, will be heaved up, and 
the dry land on which they formed buried that thickness deeper 
for ever out of sight. The same terrible changes will in turn 
bury the existing continents under deep ocean, in time to be 
covered with another epochal growth in like manner, which will 
also leave them permanently to that measure deeper in the heart 
of the earth. Thus our globe, as its geological cycles follow 
each other, grows larger, at perhaps a uniform rate, and it has 
continued to grow since it first began as an atom, and it will 
go on increasing in magnitude till the Almighty’s purpose in its 
enlargement is fulfilled. 

With the mighty increase of new creation under the oceans, it 
is made manifest that instead of the creative period being long 





trees aro familiar to us, together with the luxuriant foliage of the tropics spread 
over our windows by the December frosts, the coat of mail worn by the beetle, with 
art drawings of different colours, far exceeding the brilliancy of gold, and the rain- 
bow hues of the peacock’s tail, and if asked how these and myriads of other wonders 
are produced, our only possible answer would be that they are the works of God; but 
how He uses nature to artificially paint so many of His created objects in vermilion 
splendour, is beyond human genius to comprehend. 

t If we sink into a coral rock we are simply in a quarry of limestone, with no traces 
within it of its surface curiosities ; and when this species of limestone is met on the 
dry land, the surface having long corroded away, it is in all respects as tame and 
uninteresting as any of the mountains of limestone in our midst. Both species of 
limestone have most undoubtedly been formed by billions of microscopic insects. The 
growth of one of them can be proved, for it is withinreach; but the manner in which 
eur common limestones grow for so far is not yet known, because they lie in deep 
Waters; but analogical testimony is too strong to leave any doubt that all species of 
limestone growths spring from coral insects, in some form or other. 
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past, as is universally believed, creation is going on before our 
eyes, but only under the waters, not on the land. It follows, as 
the bottoms of the seas get filled up with creative growth, ag 
the liquid element cannot lessen in quantity, it must gradually 
rise in an equa! degree toa higher level. We have mathematical 
demonstration that the bottoms are rising, and thus the creation 
of th wuth as one of the heavenly bodies is in our time going 

1: but the facts to be produced, while they should be as con- 
vincing, will not be so conclusive as to the gradual higher level 
of the waters. Had scientists about three hundred years ago 
noted to a nicety high-water mark, they would now be not only 
able to settle this point, but could also tell very nearly how 
much the world during that lapse of time has grown. The 
difference of the sea-levels at the respective periods, most likely, 
could only be measured by inches, but the discovery would 
enable us to vaguely calculate the age of the creative period, 
up to the present, on the rational basis that matter has originated 
in quantity at an even rate from the beginning. Yet, quite 
irrespectively, there are abundant proofs available that so fast 
as the earth is growing the waters in the same degree are 
rising higher. 

The pavements in the streets of ancient Ostia are now con- 
siderably under the tide-level, whereas those fronting the river 
must at first have been at sufficient height to be free from daily 
inundation. Remnants of the coping-stones of the silted-up 
ancient ship-quays of the East have also been discovered to be 
several feet lower than the present sea-level. These examples 
demonstrate that, even within that comparatively short period 
of time, the level of the sea is considerably higher ; but the prin- 
ciple is more conclusively and universally established by deltaic 
formations. All such deposits, as they now and always have 
taken place through the opposing forces of the tides, are, when 
formed, at least as high or higher than high-water mark. 
Judging from deltaic formation, as now going on, this rule must 
have held good in the past, but the earliest-formed portions 
of the same deltas, if not subject to yearly inundation, 
leaving deposits which keep them up to the proper level, 
are in every part of the world considerably lower, and, 8 
far as they are severally depressed from the high-water level, 
at least to that height has the level of the sea risen sine® 
they were formed. To take examples: Holland throughout 
is a delta, and the portions of the country latest formed, 
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facing the sea, are all, as usual, elevated above high water, 
while all the rest, the ancient part of the delta, is several feet 
lower than the sea outside. Again, the Po, in Italy, in its tidal 
course, runs for a long distance with its bottom about on a level 
with the deltaic plains on each side of it, the true measure of the 
growth of the earth and consequent rise of the sea within a 
certain period of time. Again, if we examine the tidal portions 
of any of the other rivers in the world, great or small, always 
excepting the deltas, such as Egypt, subject to yearly overflow, 
the same depressions, and, as far as can be ascertained, about the 
same measure of depression, in the older divisions of their deltas 
universally prevail, and just according to the number of feet the 
sca has risen above their levels, so has the earth swelled out by 
creative growth, under the water, to greater magnitude within 
a certain period of time. 

Of all rivers in the world human industry has to a greater 
extent revealed the hidden secrets of the Thames and its 
deposits than any other, and what is known of it applies to all 
other rivers of as great or greater size. Compared with great 
rivers it is an example on a small scale, but from the known 
facts, it exhibits clearer proofs of the rise of the sea from a much 
lower level, and, consequently, the same enlargement of the 
globe, than any other river. 

The first marked features which arrest the attention are the flats, 
the earlier deltaic formations of the river, and as they lie con- 
siderably below high water, they would be, as at alternate former 
periods, irreclaimable lagoons were it not for the protection of 
embankments along all the margins, both high and strong 
enough to hold the running waters within the river channel. 
These embankments—which are not peculiar to the Thames, 
but are common to the tidal portions of all rivers free from 
annual deltaic overflow—run not only along the margins of the 
main stream itself as high up as the tide flows, but also along 
both margins of all the creeks which branch off, in all situations 
of nearly a uniform height and thickness. This uniformity of 
appearance, together with all the embankments. being in the 
exact positions of utility they are wanted, has led to the 
general conclusion that, they are superhuman works of art 
erected by the Romans to protect the depressed flats from 
London to the sea from daily inundation. A moment's con- 
sideration should convince us that in an age when trams and 
railways were unknown, it would be beyond the power of 
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any race of men to perform such gigantic works. The bene- 
ficent operations which raised these embankments, not only on 
the Thames, but most other tidal rivers, may be made clear by 
referring to the fronts of their deltas facing the sea. 

At low water the sand left bare by the tide, through the 
action of the sun, becomes dry, and the wind, when in the right 
direction, carries it above the shore, and there being no vegeta- 
tion in such situations to arrest its progress, the same force drifts 
it some distance inland. Thus, by these daily increments, a 
wide, solid barrier sufficiently high is in all instances placed in 
front of the sea, far more than strong enough to withstand all 
its fury. The river embankments rise on exactly the same 
principles. Before becoming polluted with civilisation the 
vegetable dust and grains of sand came down clean and pure, 
and during the ebbs getting dry on the inside slopes, were by 
the winds wafted up on rich vegetation, which held them fast 
from spreading wider. On the sea-fronts the drifting sands are 
carried to a wide extent, and, on the principle of snow-drifts, 
get heaped up into hillocks, but on the river-banks the blown- 
up dust, as it alights, must be held by the vegetation, hence the 
embankments rise uniformly in height on bases which can never 
become wider. 

It is only so long as the workings of nature continue 
undisturbed by the excreta of civilisation that the embank- 
ments gain sufficiently as protecting barriers against the over- 
flow of the river. Once cities were built, their refuse settled 
in a slimy state on the riparian slopes, and as a kind of compost 
holds fast what would otherwise be laid upon the embankments. 
From this cause the embankments, since the Roman period, could 
have gained but little in height, or rather through constant agri- 
cultural wear, they have actually lost more than they have 
gained. During all this time the sea, through creative increase 
on its bottom, and consequently the river, which must always 
correspond in level, is about five feet, be it more or less, higher. 
Had Nature’s operations not been thus disturbed, the embank- 
ments of the river would also be five feet higher than they 
now are, but that margin of safety, for the protection of the 
flats from inundation, is lost, and the river at last in extremely 
high tides perilously runs brim full, ready to flow over, being 
only held in by high dams on each side, a hundred miles long, 
and not greatly exceeding the strength of the artificial embank- 
ments of water conservatories, which, in themselves, often prove 
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too weak to hold in the stored-up waters within them, Even 
as it is, When the forces of strong north winds and the highest 
tides act in concert, the ominous, warning overflows, at 
depressed points of ihe embankments, sometimes take place, 
but as yet with no more serious results than the flooding out 
of many families from their homes, Has it ever occurred to 
any one, the disastrous consequences that are liable to follow 
each one ofthese overflows? We must bear in mind the 
embankments are only dams on a large scale, and no matter 
how thick and solid such natural structures may be, they, once 
the waters get a bearing upon them, in all cases will melt away. 
The overflows which have of late happened—there is no instance 
on record of a single overflow in the long past, for the simple 
reason that the gradual rise of the river has only reached the 
point of danger in our time, and, from the same cause, the danger 
is every year increasing—did comparatively little harm, because 
they only lapped the surface, without eating into it, but if ever 
the surface is broken, however slightly, by the force of the over- 
flowing waters, there will be in the chasm a rushing torrent, 
which in such friable materials would, in a time exceedingly 
short, plough an opening to the level of the flats, and through 
this opening, so many feet deep, the flood would rush in with a 
fearful impetuosity, beyond all experience—the lateral avalanche 
of the river in bulk pressed up in the rear behind, by the flow- 
ing force of the ocean tide, over the devoted flats. Every 
second the fatal breach in the embankment, with the violence of 
the water on its rotten materials, would be extending right and 
left rapidly wider. This would be the inevitable effect of the 
first inflow through the breach, but the tiny efforts of man against 
the forces of nature in filling up the opening in the interval to 
the next tide would be in vain; the flow of the last tide would 
be repeated in the next, so that extending portions of the embank- 
ment would succumb. Thus, from tide to tide, the great dam, 
constructed by Nature as a protection for such a vast amount of 
property, would melt away, till in a few days there would not 
be a vestige of it left, in whichever part or side of the river 
the catastrophe might take place. For a certain length of the 
tidal river on one side, the flats would be turned into lakes, 
except for a very short daily period, when they would be slimy, 
recking swamps, simmering in stagnant waters. Besides includ- 
ing the interests involved in both sides of the river, in the cities 
swallowed up a hundred millions’ worth of property would be 
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hopelessly lost, and considering the overwhelming suddenness 
of the rushing floods a million of people would be in fearful 
peril, and very many of them be destroyed, and the rest cast 
adrift into penury. 

As far as we are aware, it is in London, as yet, the tides have 
run over the embankments, a most providential circumstance, 
for in all these cases the crown of the embankment is paved or 
built upon, and is thus strong enough to resist being broken up 
by the rushing force of the waters ; but should an overfiow take 
place at any point of the embankment in its soft, spongy natural 
state, it is demonstrable, on the soundest principles, that such 
a wide-spread calamity as described would be almost a certainty. 
Thus the deltaic flats are below the river, the embankments hold 
it in, and should these, as huge dams, give way, at any one point, 
as water must find its level, the said flats would be reduced to 
an irreclaimable watery waste; for most lhkely it would be 
unprofitable to reclaim them by artificial embankment, except in 
London, for building purposes. 

It is a thankless duty to forewarn a danger, for the obstinacy 
of the human mind is such that he who predicts a calamity is 
looked upon as a dreamer, foretelling something without experi- 
ence, and most men, were the danger explained to them, 
would sagely conclude that what has never taken place in the 
known past cannot take place in the future. We have had 
instances of two of our water conservatories bursting, one at 
Greenock and the other at Sheffield, and in each case, through 
the track of the escaped waters, the people by the hundred were 
nearly all destroyed, a few only having miraculously escaped to 
tell the tale. Now, the tidal portion of the river, about a hundred 
miles long, is in reality a conservatory on an enormous scale, 
with fully a million of people at its mercy, and should the 
embankments at any time burst, and every overflow is but a 
narrow escape from the danger, one of the most disastrous 
calamities on record may be the result. It would be a wise 
outlay, and economical in the prevention of such minor disasters 
as have already happened, to artificially raise the embankment no 
less than two feet above the highest tide-mark on record. Most 
parts of the embankments are already at this elevation, so that 
the works would only be partial, involving, no doubt, a great 
outlay, but only as a trifle compared to the interests in peril. 
With the two feet margin of safety, and cultivation forbidden 
on the top level of the embankment, on the supposition that the 
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level of the river rises four inches in a century, London could 
then rest in safety for double that period. 

Nature raises embankments on all the tidal rivers in the 
world, free from annual inundation, not to be barriers of protec- . 
tion to the lower deltaic flats for ever, but only for alternate 
periods of time, so that animal life may Iuxuriate in these most 
fertile portions of the globe so long as they are permitted to be 
dry. The subject thus viewed, if no civilisation had as yet 
settled on our river, as we may reasonably suppose was the case 
through all the past, previous to the. Roman conquest, we might 
ask, under such circumstances, what would the actual condition 
of our embankments now be? The river level would be exactly 
the same as it is, for human operations can have no effect on 
terrestrial growth under the sea; but from the causes assigned, 
the embankments would now, in many places, be actually about 
five feet higher than they are. It isin the nature of embankments 
to keep at a certain higher level of safety than the highest 
tides or floods can ever reach, and as the river, with the sea, 
gradually, from age to age, rises to a higher level, so do the 
embankments rise pari passu with it, still holding their relatively 
greater elevation; but, notwithstanding their gradual rise, through 
the blown-up dust being caught and held by the vegetation, 
they cannot become thicker. They are formed, as has been 
already explained, by the dried dust and sand blown up during: 
the ebbs, and alighting just at such a natural distance, no wider 
than the embankments, as a blast of wind will waft them, and 
settling on the grass, the same agency can have no effect in 
carrying them wider out, Thus, it is impossible that the bases 
of the embankments can grow wider while they become higher, 
and the flats in the same measure lower, so that the great dams, 
as time goes on, must become relatively weaker, till at last they 
will succumb, and all the flats of the river, as heretofore, be 
converted into wide-spread lagoons. When one of these 
periodical changes takes place, luxuriant crops of fresh-water 
vegetation soon spring up over the lagoons, so thick as to be 
all but impenetrable, and from its yearly decay a deposit of peat 
settles on the bottom, and gradually gets thicker during the 
long period the flats continue covered with water. In the 
meantime, a higher layer, perhaps twenty feet thick, of new 
deltaic formation, sets in at the highest point of the river where 
the tide begins; and it being in the nature of these formations 
to be perfect in elevation as they push forward, because of the 
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flowing tides driving up to the forefront, the sand deposits 
carried down by the river are in elevation up at least to high- 
water level. As these operations continue, after several thousand 
years, the lagoons, with their peat deposits, are once more buried 
down, and the flats are high and dry, without embankments, 
New embankments, however, again begin, with the same breadth 
of basis common to all such formations, and as the river must 
continue for ever to rise as the sea becomes elevated by 
terrestrial growth on its bottom, the banks will rise with it, 
again leaving the flats that much lower, till at the end of 
perhaps another ten thousand years, through increasing height, 
they again become too weak to withstand the lateral pressure, 
so that, as barriers at their weakest points, they must give way. 
The flats once more are turned into lagoons for a long period 
of time, with peat formation growing on their bottoms, until 
such times as the deposits of the river, which never cease 
coming down, place a new deltaic covering over them, 
perhaps twenty or thirty fect still higher, as the case may 
be. Thus the alternations follow from age to age, perhaps 
averaging once in twenty thousand years, a seam of peat 
followed by a covering of sand tenfold thicker; and should 
no geological revolution transform the features of the 
globe, they will continue “until the rise of the sea, through 
terrestrial growth, cevers our river-shed and island out of 
sight. 

The operations of the river in bringing down deposits never 
cease, These changes in our flats—alternate layers of sand 
on peat deposit, heaped one upon the other as the level of the 
river rises, during thousands of years in each alternate period, 
through the world under the sea getting larger—must. therefore 
go on in the future; and from the same premises we may 
conclude that the alternate formations continue deep down in 
the flats, as low as the river at any former period ever ran, 
a peat deposit and a layer of sand varying from fifteen to thirty 
feet thick, as the case may be, from the lowest primitive levels 
up to the existing surface. Deep down, so far as we are 
informed, there is no direct proof of these formations, for as 
yet no artesian wells have been sunk in the flats, or else the 
facts would be known; but as the same operations deposited 
all the levels, there can be little doubt that the formations now 
going on are but repetitions of the past. 

Viewing the flats in their present state, we find them covered 
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with a coating of gravel several feet thick, and mixed up 
with this gravel, down to its bottom, the skeletons of millions 
of dead animals are to be found, some of extinct species, 
and all the others the representatives of the wild beasts native 
to the country, and with them specimens of antediluvian art 
in great number lie in common, such as canoes, and the flint 
implements peculiar to that era. These surface-beds of coarse 
eravel and the remains of the dead, swallowed within it by 
millions, cannot have been from the operations of the river. 
For river streams in their tidal portions, except the coarse 
material which runs down the bottoms of their channels into 
the sea, send down only vegetable matter, which floats from its 
lizhtness, and cannot be deposited, and fine sand bleached 
white by long exposure to the tidal action, that settles 
permanently down in deltaic position, in all cases floated up to 
the highest level by the incoming floods, and perfect in the 
stratification of water deposits—whereas this top layer of gravel 
with which we are all familiar, and which is an exception to all 
former deposits, at a lower depth is jumbled together without 
any stratification properly so called, has all the true marks of 
being placed in situ by one short operation, with its materials 
washed clean, but neither bleached white or water-worn, 
proving that the liquid forces which placed them there could 
only have been in action for a time exceedingly short. The 
whole, in the truest sense, is in the unrecorded history of the 
world exceptional—a common mixture, in jumbled confusion, of 
the wild animals which once roamed the country and the flints 
from off a thousand hills, all carried down by one of the awful 
calamities our globe is subjected to at immense intervening 
periods of time, as cycles pass away, and there laid together. 
Some wonderful unknown force must have swept down from 
the face of the land these minerals and animals, and heaped 
them together as we find them—a sudden force never since in 
action, for, through the known past, not a pebble by natural 
operations has been added to the flats, nor a single animal 
buried accidentally within them so as to be preserved. More- 
over, the operation which covered the flats was not confined to 
such depressed situations, but was universal over the globe. 
The same washed gravels, clays, and sands cover the surface 
to a certain depth over all low lands, wherever men tread, and 
as the washed materials are universal, so must have been the 
water which washed them, and the liquid element in sufficient 
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quantity to be universal could only have proceeded from the 
oceans surging in bulk over the land. 

As to the rise of the tide so is the land overflown by the sea, 
and it must rise high or low according to the force of exterior 
attraction upon it. The principal force acting upon it is that of 
the moon, and it varies so little that the dry land is seldom 
inundated by the sea above high-water mark; but should an 
attractive force a thousand times stronger than that of the moon 
act upon the waters, they would in tidal form, of necessity, rise 
in the same degree higher, many thousand feet, at least sufi- 
cient to surge over all the dry land. The sun and planets being 
relatively fixed, as to distance from the earth, such a force from 
these sources can never reach us, but there are certain appari- 
tions which appear at uncertain times termed comets, enormous 
bodies of atmosphere, and in the event of the earth passing 
through one of these wonderful collections of the invisible fluid, 
as, by comparison, it would be no more than a mote in a 
sunbeam, its attraction would be sufficient to raise its tides 
high enough to deluge the world. These.wandering bodies 
belong not to our system, as astronomers generally suppose, but 
roam interminably from system to system throughout the 
universe, wherever material forces lead them. Their use in the 
economy of creation is to bestow atmosphere and life on virgin 
worlds, and to give new atmospheres to others effete with age. 
Their tracks through any system they visit are uncertain, and 
if there be any planets of moderate size in their way they must 
pass through them. Every time, therefore, a comet visits our 
system, the earth and the other minor planets stand a remote 
chance of passing through it, but the chances are so much in 
favour of escape that, on the average, each one may not pass 
through the ordeal more than once in a hundred thousand years. 
When the Deluge took place some great comet was at the time 
passing near the sun, and as its direction cut the orbit of the 
“uth, just at the right time it was passing that part of it, both 
meeting, the inevitable catastrophe of its passage through the 
comet took place—as the Deluge was general, most likely 
lengthways—the rise of the oceans over the land was the imme- 
diate result. 

As already observed, the elevation of the tides must always 
be according to the force of exterior attraction on the waters, 
and as they were now passing through, the whole force of the 
comet's attraction acted upon them in close contact, at least a 
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thousand times stronger than the attraction reaching the earth 

from the moon; thus the tides in the same measure swelled up 

from the lowest depths, and rushed in ocean bulk over all dry 

lands, overlapping the highest ranges with their submerging 

fury, and quickly turning the face of the world into unbroken 

desolation, with nearly all its living beings destroyed. Aforetime 

there was a different atmosphere, which, by its benigner in- 
fluence, caused the earth to produce in far greater abundance 
than since the event. Monster races of animals then existed 

which could not now find sustenance, under the inhospitable 

atmosphere which since then has enveloped the world. At_ 
that period there were mastodons to whom the forests they 
roamed through were as brushwood, and they cropped off the 

tops of trees for their food with the same ease as oxen eat 

up tufts of grass. Boars and bears were of elephantine size, and 

hyenas bounded through the thickets as large and much 
swifter than race-horses, and with these should be included 
the saurian reptiles of the marshes, large enough to swallow 
men whole, Instead of men, these behemoths for ages previous 

were the lords of creation, but on account of their unwieldi- 
ness, the Deluge destroyed them all, and rendered them for ever 
extinct. Only odd ones out of millions of the larger-sized 
animals now existing were spared to reproduce their species, 

including the human race, an exceedingly small number of 
whom miraculously escaped, and from these have sprung the 
hundreds of millions who now people the world. 

Once the enormous tide, practically the ocean in bulk, had > 
submerged the land, the earth being now free from the embraces. 
of the comet, the waters, by their own gravitation, began to 
descend into their native depths, with fearful violence sweeping- 
along with them the surged-up deposits of a hundred thousand 
years, mixed up with the uprooted forests and the bodies of the 
dead in common. In retreating from the land, the waters naturally 
emptied themselves in greatest bulk and force down our river- 
shed, sweeping along with them the débris and all else churned 
up and mixed together, In their raging fury the greater 
portion of the lighter material must have been swept down and 
lost in the sea, but the flats being then rather below the same 
level, the heavier material, with a certain proportion of the dead, 
naturally settled down upon them, to the thickness we find the 
deposit. No created force could be made to act upon the 
earth, by its attraction, to produce a deluge, except a comet; and 
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a deluge, to be general, is impossible except by a rise of the 
ocean, and there is no force in nature could have ever placed 
the gravel on these flats, with their buried dead, except the 
retreat of the ocean descending from the whole surface of the 
land, carrying with it the pebbly mixture, together with speci- 
mens of all the species of animals which at that time ranged 
the country. 

When the Deluge assuaged, the flats were of necessity filled 
full of the flinty deposit, at least to the elevation of high water, 
and as the depth they are now under is the true measure of 
terrestrial growth since the event, a few remarks may be here 
added as to the time it took place,so that we may have a vague 
conception of how much our globe swells out in magnitude 
within a given period. 

The time of the Deluge is given to a year in the writings of 
Moses, but as his knowledge rested on tradition, in his account 
there must be an uncertainty as to the exact time; yet a 
multitude of facts are forthcoming to prove that his chronology 
deviates not much from the truth. Authentic history, for 
instance, goes back to the time when population was so thin as 
to present the true aspect of a world just beginning to be re- 
peopled by the offspring of a few human waifs miraculously 
spared from some great calamity, whatever it may have been, 
which must have destroyed nearly the whole of mankind, not long 
before. When Abraham and Lot, Laban and Job, in the days 
of old, could graze their flocks:and herds at will, over fertile 
regions of national extent, without an owner to dispute their 
rights, the number of people then existing must have been 
insignificant. Again, the first nations of antiquity were Egypt, 
Judea, Chaldea, and China, and their capitals must have been 
the earliest * cities in the world, for, if any nationalities or cities 
had existed at a previous period, they, in some manner or other, 
could be traced—at least, some remains of their cities would be 
disentombed—but there are no remains, except antediluvian 
relics, of human art of any kind to be found of an earlier date. 
These facts no doubt are, however convincing, vague and 
uncertain as to time, but there are other telling proofs, in the 
antediluvian habitations still left us, that the Deluge, geologi- 





* Some of the Indian nationalities would make us believe that they are more that 
a hundred thousand years old, but when we come to trace the records of these and 
other Eastern nations, who can justly boast of remote antiquity, we find that, with 
the exception of Egypt and Judea, they seldom go back more than 8,000 years. 
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cally speaking, was a very recent event. The caverns were 
scooped out of the rock as refuges of safety to escape into when the 
destroying monsters above referred to were near—the giants of 
(jenesis—and without these hiding-places the human race must 
then have been exterminated. Again, the people who dwelt on 
the shores of still waters built their villages on piles driven into 
the mud, equally safe, their irrational enemies bemg at human 
mercy, in their attacks from the water. In the caverns the 
gnawed bones are still found, and also the piles on which their 
dwellings rested in part remain, incontrovertible proof that 
the Deluge could not have been much earlier than the time 
recorded in Genesis. Taking the event, therefore, as having 
happened at about four or five thousand years ago, at the very 
most, as the retiring force of the Deluge, sweeping down with it 
the old deposits of the hills, must have raised the flats at least to 
high-water level, the first dust and sand during ebbs was 
blown up which began our present embankments, and from then 
down to the present, as the centuries rolled into the past, with 
the rise of the sea so did the river and its embankments rise 
higher, and the height it now holds, at high water, above the 
level of the flats, is the true measure of growth the earth has 
attained under the sea from that to the present. 

No part of the world escaped the sweeping force of the 
Deluge—were there no other evidence, the traditions of all 
nations prove the event—its retreating force must therefore 
have deposited corresponding mineral coverings, mixed with 
the dead, over the interior deltas of all other rivers, and 
to about the same level as on our Thames flats. This 
accounts, so far as is known, for all deltas holding nearly 
a common level with the sea, and also for this being their 
dry period, instead of a fair proportion of them being almost 
interminable lagoons of a uniform depth, which they un- 
doubtedly would be were it not for the event. The trans- 
formation of interior deltas into wide lagoons at alternate 
periods can only be inferred from the natural operations at 
work, but as to the nearly uniform depression in their levels 
we cannot be mistaken. The kingdom of Holland, for instance, 
is a delta throughout, and is depressed just about as much 
below the sea level as the Thames flats on a smaller scale, 
and the same holds good in the deltaic plains of Lombardy in 
their relation to the tidal portion of the Po. The Mississippi 
has also at its mouth an enormous region of delta, with New 
2N2 
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Orleans in its centre, over which the population of an empire 
could find sustenance, and the whole extent is also down below 
the level of the sea, about the same depth as the others, 

In sinking through the gravel which overlies our flats, with 
their buried dead, there is first met a deposit of pure peat several 
feet thick, in such abundance as would, as some people suppose, 
supply London with fuel for a hundred years, could it-be utilised 
for the purpose. The bottom of the peat is about twenty feet 
below the level of low water, one of the direct proofs forthcoming 
of the gradual rise of the river and growth of the world, for the 
peat was formed from the annual decay of fresh water growth. 
Nothing could grow in water from twenty to near forty feet 
deep according to the tides, so the river must then have been 
at a greatly lower level, and consequently the sea, otherwise no 
peat deposit would be there. The gravel lying on the peat also 
establishes the fact that the flats were in their periodical 
lagoon condition before being covered over in their present 
state by the debris of the retreating deluge. Below this peat 
deposit fine sand undoubtedly succeeds ; for it is impossible the 
action of the river in its tidal portion, except on its bottom, could 
over its delta place coarser materials, and were it sunk into from 
fifteen to thirty feet deeper, another peat deposit would be met 
with, and another, and another, at irregular intervals, thick 
layers of sand and peat deposits succeeding each other alter- 
nately down to the lowest level of the river, when it first began 
to run, ending most likely on the chalk itself. Ifnot disturbed, 
these formations, through their total thickness, would remain for 
ever just as they are, soft quicksands and pulpy, rotten vege- 
table matter, termed peat; but, judging by the alternate 
geological changes our orb has undergone, at long intervals, 
through all the past, the time must come when London, its 
river and classic flats, will be a thousand fathoms down. Every- 
thing loose under deep seas is turned into stone. London, with 
all its treasures, including eatables, will consequently be, with- 
out transformation, changed into stone, the soft sands of its flats 
hardened into rock, and its seams of peat petrified into coal- 
measures. A new cycle will again come round, after the lapse 
of another half-million years, when interior forces will once more 
heave them up, with a new creative growth over them, perhaps 


a thousand feet thick. Thus, in that far-off time of the future, 
men will have new coalfields to work, now the interior portions. 
of all deltaic deposits not yearly inundated, while the existing 
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coal strata, not worked out, will be at least a thousand feet 
lower down. 

There are other deposits of peat very general over all the 
surface of the earth, consisting of turf bogs, thickly interspersed 
over the higher latitudes of both hemispheres, and marshes, or 
rather interior lagoons, always covered with water. These 
lagoons, when not reclaimed by human industry, are common in 
all lands, and are composed of pure peat, generally deep, and in — 
many cases of great depth, through their deposits, for immense 
periods of time, without interruption, getting thicker. Coal-beds 
which spring from these fen deposits and turf bogs do not follow 
each other, seam after seam, in sinking down, as in the deltaic 
coal-fields, but must be searched for deep under the last epochal 
growth of matter on the surface of the dry land, through the 
total thickness of the chalk, limestone, shistose, sandstone, or 
whatever the formation may be, and when the shaft is sunk to 
the desired depth it is more than likely no coal will be hit. In 
more than one instance enterprising miners have thus been dis- 
appointed in their expensive search after the hidden treasure; 
and from these failures have condemned whole districts—in fact, 
nine-tenths of England—as being barren of coal. The igneous 
formations they condemn without a trial, whereas geological 
experience will some day inform them that these rocks, which 
they falsely term primary, in whatever thickness they may be, 
overlap coal-fields underneath, perhaps too deep for profitable 
working, and they condemn whole régions on no other evidence 
than that it was their misfortune to sink in the wrong placés, 
Smarting under the loss of heavy outlay they have made great 
mistakes in their hasty conclusions, for the entire globe is a coal- 
field, but in most places attended with great uncertainty in its 
dliscovery. Wherever there is dry land, if not desert, there 
must be fens and also turf bogs, if in high latitudes, and these 
pulpy deposits must have formed on the land during all past 
epochs since vegetation grew upon the earth, to be in their turn 
petrified under the sea into coal measures, in each epoch 
peculiar to themselves, There is scarcely any country entirely 
covered over with these deposits, except, it may be, within the 
frigid zones. They are patchy and uncertain, hence the 
humerous failures in hitting coal under the limestones and 
chalks—they never dream of sinking through the shistose— 
and it is reasonable to suppose, judging from the general surface 
of the dry land at present in its wild state, before so many of 
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these peat formations were reclaimed for cultivation, that ten 
such sinkings in different localities would have to be, on the: 
average, made for one discovery of coal, but once hit upon the 
treasure would be above price, for the thickness of coal-beds of 
bog and fen origin must, in nearly all cases, vastly exceed the 
thin coal-seams of deltaic formation. Thus, bogs are seldom 
less than ten, and are sometimes fifty feet deep, and once they 
become petrified by the sea they remain in the same proportion 
thick; and as to the fens, which generally cover a considerable 
part of any country in a state of nature, their bottoms have beem 
a continued growth of peat, perhaps, in some cases, beginning: 
where they are when the land that they are on was first heaved 
up dripping from the sea. 

It is from these fen coal formations, generally of great but 
unknown and uncertain depth, that the greatest and most 
inexhaustible supply of coals will be extracted in the future. 
These rich stores of coal, from the nature of the question, must 
exist, more or less, under the bottom of the last epochal growth 
of the earth, not only beneath London, but under every land on 
which the sun shines. But on account of the great expense of 
deep sinking, and the uncertainty attending their discovery, 
these vast storehouses of fuel are scarcely entered upon. We 
see something on a small scale of these deep peat formations in 
the reclaimed fen marshes of England, but they are as nothing” 
compared with what are found on the broad continental lands in 
other parts of the globe. As one instance, the writer, on the 
table-land of Australia, ascended a hill to obtain a better view, 
and, if possible, see over one great marsh expanse, but could 
make out nothing but a brown ocean of reeds lost in the 
honzon. The actual extent of the marsh in question is about 
equal to one of the smallest English counties, of pure peat and 
unknown depth, surrounded in great part with higher grounds, 
and with one outlet for its surplus waters. This great expanse 
of marsh may bave been adding to the thickness of its peat 
since New Holland emerged from the sea, but the time will 
come when this mighty accumulation of vegetable pulp will, 
under the ocean, be petrified into coal. It will rise again with 
a new crustaceous covering several hundred feet thick over -it- 
In that era of the remote future some one eager for an artesian 
spring will pierce the terrestrial growth lying on it, when he 
will not only find the water he is in quest of, but will also, at 
the same time, bring to light a store of mineral fuel sufficient to 
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supply the wants of the whole world for a considerable period, 
Most likely many other coal-fields of like expanse and depth are 
now being formed over all the continents, and the same, no 
doubt, took place during former dry land epochs, and com- 
paring the formations now going on over the surface of the 
world, we can unhesitatingly conclude that in the coal-fields, 
under the last epochal growth of the earth, there is stored up 
fuel far more than sufficient to supply the wants of the 
world so long as its present physical features continue un- 
changed. 

In laying bare the secrets of coal formation, it, in a certain 
sense, is a wandering from the subject on hand, but let us now 
resume it by examining the bed of the river itself at various 
depths, so far as it has been penetrated, and from these telling 
facts prove with mathematical certainty the constant growth of 
the world. 

It has been already observed that the flats themselves, except 
the top covering laid on by the Deluge, cannot be considered 
otherwise than deposits of sand alternating with seams of peat 
down to their lowest depth, but the composition of the river 
bed cannot have peat deposit within it, and as the greatest 
force of the stream is within its channel, it must undoubtedly be 
mainly composed of gravel deposit consisting of pebbles brought 
down from the land, and, from their weight, rolled along its 
bottom to the sea, except the extremely small proportion that silts 
down, and thus, at a very slow rate, ‘adds to the under-gravel 
deposit, as the level of the water, in the course of time, rises 
higher. The bottom, or what at a lower depth was once the 
bottom, is always known by the stuff, in which it is impossible 
to be deceived. The first sinking in the bed to any serious 
distance was for the bridge piers, and every, inch down, in all 
cases, was seen to have been at one time the bottom of the river, 
and as it ran that much lower, so must have been the sea-level 
into which it flowed, and consequently the diameter of the 
globe must have been then that much smaller. The two tunnels 
under the Thames give us still clearer and more wonderful 
proof of the gradual growth of the world, for the sinking in 
each case is actually about fifty feet below the natural bed 
of the river at present, if still undredged. To properly 
do the work of these tunnels they had to run their galleries 
at least twelve -feet high, and inch by inch up to the top 
was once the bottom of the river. Here, then, is the level 
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the river ran upon fifteen thousand years ago,* and as it can 
never run on a lower level than the sea it runs into, all the oceans 
must then have been fifty feet lower, and the world under the 
waters that much smaller. And have we sunk to the lowest 
depth of the river bed at the bottoms of these tunnels? The 
question cannot be answered, as there have been no deeper 
sinkings under the river, but who can doubt the bed could be 
followed still lower ? How far? is the question. Most likely to the 
lowest depressions of the chalk under the deposits, and even 
the bottom of the chalk cliffs may not be its deepest primal 
level, for we can easily conceive the possibility of it, when first it 
ran, descending into still lower grounds before joining the sea 
Whatever may have been the first level the hundreds of feet 
it is now elevated higher is just the measure of terrestrial 
growth under the sea since the beginning of our epoch. 

We cannot tell the period of time by years since our land 
became dry, so that it is impossible to fix the true depth below 
the present level at which the river first joined itself to the sea; 
yet we have before us vague measures of time in the fresh- 
water deposits from the land. The larger and more extensive 
the deposits, the land from whence they descend must be in the 
same degree older. All men are familiar with the slow progress 
of the deposits as they now go on; and they also know some 
thing of the greatness they have attained on the surface of our 
Asiatic continent during the ages which have passed sifice it 
first rose barren from the ocean in its virgin whiteness—inland 
lakes and hollows filled up, and deltas stretched forth—enormous 
depressed plains of national expanse, the outlets of its largest 
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* The calculation is based upon the rise of the sea and river, and consequently the 
growth of the earth under the ocean, at the rate of four inches every hundred years. 
That the river is rising, and the world in the same measure enlarging, to rational 
minds judging the facts, there cannot be a doubt, for no subject ever submitted te 
science admits of clearer proof, but that four inches is the actual measure of increase 
—our premises are too vague to be exact on the subject, as they mainly rest upon the 
remains of ancient art, which had to be constructed free from daily inundation, bat 


which now are considerably under the water-level. By roughly comparing these 


facts and the depressions of deltaic flats—to the scientific mind much less convincing 
than the others—the conclusion was arrived at that the rise of the sea must average 
somewhere betwixt three and five inches in a century, A four-inch rise is, therefore, 
adopted as a medium on which to rest conclusions that must be drawn, no doubt 
exceedingly vague; but as the sea is rising at some ratio, a wrong measure Of 
increase can in no respect affect the soundness of the real question, are we still in the 


creative period, and are the sun and planets growing into greater rapeanenree 
time in which we live? 
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rivers, and in depth at least equal to their gradual rise since 
they first emptied into the sea. The great Deluge, which, with 
its sweeping force, a few thousand years ago, washed clean and 
‘bare our mountain-tops, filled up with the materials it swept 
duwn the ruggedness of surface in the lowlands of ‘the old 
world, turning them into tame and comparatively level 
undulating champaigns, and adding greatly to the deltas by 
the materials the descending floods forced down through the 
river-sheds. But even after making ample allowance for 
the changes which in every spot on the world the Deluge 
effected, as it principally worked upon the detritus, or, other- 
wise, the corroded decay of rocks by the hand of time, lying 
in various thickness on the land, the operations at work are 
in themselves sufficient testimony to form .a vague conception 
of the antiquity of our dry land. 

Should we estimate the period of time at fifty thousand years, 
men of science would look upon it as ridiculously low; and if a 
million years were put down, they would most likely treat the 
calculation as an exaggeration greatly above the truth A 
hundred thousand years is an approach nearer the true time, 
but even this would be considered as too short; and in the eyes 
of geologists, judging from the operations at work, it might 
appear that double the period must have passed to produce the 
surface-changes that have taken place on the face of our 
continent. Taking this period as the maximum (some standard 
must be taken to measure the transformations on our globe ~ 
during a given period), as the sea, through terrestrial growth 
on its bottom, is known to rise about four inches in a hundred 
years, this would amount, during the period, to an actual rise 
of nearly 700 feet; and at first, the oceans being vastly more 
contracted, and in the same degree deeper, as creative increase 
must be the same under all conditions, the actual rise could have 
been no less than a thousand feet. At least, it must have risen 
greatly during the existing epoch, whether more or less; and 
on the supposition that the arbitrary unit of four inches taken is 
the true one, all the seas in the world not exceeding a thousand 
feet in depth overlie what at the beginning of our era was dry 
land. Soundings are not so universal as to inform us what 
proportion of dry land has been thus usurped by the sea; but 
there can be no reasonable doubt, if all had continued dry that 
has from time to time been covered under the waters, most 
likely the land would bear as great a proportion of surface as 
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the sea holds at present to the land. There is want of space 
for facts to be given of these mighty inroads of the sea over the 
land, except in one instance. 

By consulting the map, we perceive the Pacific to be the 
largest ocean on the globe; and in the centre of that great 
expanse of water thousands of islands, sure tokeus of shallow 
intervening seas, are dotted over an extent as wide as the 
surface of Africa. There is strong reason to believe that these 
islets are the mountain-tops of a great continent; and the telling 
proof that these are the highest points not yet submerged of a 
great continent, covered by the sea during the existing epoch, is 
that the natives of all the islands are homogeneous—of the same 
race—although some of them are separated from others thou- 
sands of miles apart. It is impossible they could all be of the 
same race except that they, in common, walked at one time 
over a broad, unbroken land, all their own. 

When we see what has likely taken place in the past by the 
gradual rise of the sea, the idea naturally arises, what will be 
the condition of the globe if no revolutionary change in its 
geological features takes place till creative growth raises its 
oceans another thousand feet higher?) The Pacific Islands, 
together with many other islands of the sea, would then be 
mostly out of sight, while the great continents would be all 
submerged below, except a few large table-lands, and their 
mountain-tops would appear as immense archipelagoes of 
islands, much the same as in the Pacific at present. We are, 
however, dwelling upon what will never happen. Nature, 
which in all things proves infinite design, is too perfect to 
disturb the harmonious balance by turning our globe into an 
ocean without a shore, by an interminable rise of the sea 
through creative increase on its bottom. She is at work in 
silence—although the earth will still continue to grow, under a 
uew order of things, till the creative period terminates—by 
means out of the reach of human discovery, preparing a new 
world to rise whenever it may happen, and then the balance 
will be once more turned in bestowing upon the land a wider 
expanse of surface than that of the water. In quantity. the 
bulk of waters will be the same, but confined within narrower 
bounds, once more to gradually rise and spread wider through 
the long period of another geological cycle. 

A very clear conception of the epochal growth of the earth 


now going on under all oceans may be had by studying 4 
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portion of the dry land, taking the face of England as our 
example. Its total surface, except the overflows of the igneous 
material, whatever may be the species of rocks, is coeval—it is 
to be hoped such geological heresy will be forgiven—a con- 
tinued growth through one submarine epoch all together. Here 
we are on the top of a growth of chalk, including the whole of 
Holland, Belgium, the north of France, and the shallow inter- 
vening seas, a broad unbroken expanse, equal to the United 
Kingdom, which began on former dry land to grow over the 
whole simultaneously, up from the bottom, and by unbroken 
growth, for perhaps a quarter million years. It continued to 
increase higher, till at last, as a great chalk field, it got heaved 
up above the waters, and since then has, of course, ceased to 
grow thicker. ‘Its total thickness, except at a few points, 
especially in Belgium, is unknown, but it cannot on the average 
be less than a thousand feet, and perhaps considerably more ; 
but whatever it may be, it is the true depth of the last epochal 
growth of this portion of the earth. In travelling north we 
might chance to come upon a district of coral growth (lime- 
stone), and by sinking. through it we would find it of much the 
same depth, varying only according to the undulating: levels, 
for both being coeval in growth, and each having drawn from 
the sea a proportionate share of new creation, so their thickness 
of growth must be nearly equal. Passing on over the land we 
are liable to fall upon a basalt or granite district, and knowing 
it to be an igneous overflow on the primary formation—simply 
terrestrial matter changed into a new condition—we pass it 
over, and come in turn on a shistose expanse, which, although 
laminated vertically, we know is also another species of terres- 
trial growth, and being of the same age, if sunk through would 
be found to correspond with the others in thickness. Lastly, 
a sandstone district, wherever it may be, is the old delta of a 
river, and like the primal growths of the others, rose gradually 
toa higher level with the rise of the sea, but in one respect it 
is peculiar, in having borrowed its materials, except the vitreous 
petrifying fluid, from the land. It is simply a rock composed 
of old materials—igneous abrasions—changed into a new condi- 
tion, while the others are solidified from matter in the pure 
atomic and invisible state, just born by unknown natural causes 
from the womb of creation. 

The face of England thus viewed, we find it, in common with 
the rest of the world, made up of three species of rocks'to a 
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certain depth, the crustaceous and shistose and the sandstone, 
with the conglomerate—the secondary formations—all grown 
up together upon an old surface, as the latest epochal growth, 
Let us suppose the whole in its total thickness to be lifted off to 
the bottom, then the surface to that extent of the former world 
would be laid bare, not such a surface as we tread upon, for all 
things on it would be found petrified into stone. Some of its trees 
would perhaps be found petrified not into coal but stone, still re- 
taining their shape and rings of growth, while all its fens aud bogs 
would be deep quarries of coal laid bare. The time will soon 
come when no expense will be spared in search of these 
immense but isolated deposits of fuel. Geological discoveries 
may then be made which will reveal truths now unknown, for 
the labours of men will be down on the surface of a world 
half a million of years hidden out of sight. Extinct races of 
animals will no doubt be revealed, and the vexed question will 
be settled whether men at that period dwelt upon the earth, 
for wherever rationality existed relics of art, however rude, 
would be met with. 

One word more as to sand formation. Wherever it is met 
with, when of a whitish colour, it is a delta, wide or narrow, 
according to the river ‘or stream which brought down its 
materials. <A large sandstone district represents a large river 
which formed it, and a small patch of sandstone is to be looked 
upon as the offspring of a trickling rivulet; but however large 
the one may be compared with the other, they both descend about 
the same depth into the earth, for they began to run into the 
sea together, they rose to a higher level with the sea together, 
and their existence as rivers ended together. The small delta 
has its sands silted together by the action of the sea, and is 
therefore of marine formation, while the large delta is partly 
marine and partly riverine; that is, one part of it, as it gains 
in the course of time higher elevation, is formed, or rather 
deposited, by the fresh water of the river alone, while the 
marine portion has been silted together by the action of the sea 
at and near the fore front. In the one portion of the delta, the 
riverine coal is almost sure to be found, but in the marine no 
such mineral can exist. Our river in all respects illustrates, on @ 
small scale, what is peculiar to all the larger rivers of the world; 
we will therefore again refer to it to make these facts clearer. 

On each side of the river, from the point it turns brackish 
down into the sea, is the marine portion of its delta, including 
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that portion of its sands which to a limited distance stretches 
under the water, all of which can have no embryo coal forma- 
tion within it. Turning to the riverine portion of the delta, it 
goes down as far and no farther than the salt water at any time 
comes up, and it is the tides of fresh water alone which, during 
alternate periods, silts up the sands to a higher level; and during 
other periods, as already described, the flats are only raised, 
while in their lagoon condition, by a deposit of peat, to be a 
future coal-seam. The Thames will finally sink deep under the 
sea, and its delta will rise a track of sandstone of small extent, 
one part a coalfield, and the other, the largest part, barren of 
coal, for where no lagoon vegetation can grow, it is impossible 
that coal deposits can form. 

Every sandstone district of large extent must be partly 
riverine and partly marine, and therefore without coal, while 
the riverine portion, if not a delta that was subjected to yearly 
inundation, is sure to have alternate beds of coal succeeding 
each other, all primarily formed, after the manner of the peat 
formations of the Thames. 

In their search for coal some miners have lost fortunes in 
sinking in the marine portions in search of coal, and from these 
experiments have condemned whole districts as being without 
the mineral, whereas abundance could have been found in the 
same field of sandstone by sinking into its riverine formation. 


Supposing it not to have been subject to yearly inundation during 


its deltaic period, coal is sure to be dropped on. And the miner 
may ask, how am [I to distinguish marine sandstone? To give 
advice gratis is rarely or ever followed, but at all hazards it is 
here tendered for nothing, and should miners but listen to it, no 
more fortunes will be lost in sinking for coal in deltaic 
formations. 

Observe the rock where it protrudes above the surface, and. 
if it is in a mouldering condition and eaten into by the atmo- 
sphere, you may be sure that it is marine, and you would have 
no more chance of finding coal within it than in a mountain of 
granite ; but if the rock be sound, although hoary with age and 
free from being deeply eaten into by the dilapidating effects 
of atmosphere, you are in a field of sandstone, entirely formed 
by fresh water, and there is almost a certainty of finding coal- 
seams within it. 

The reason that marine sandstone, when above ground, con- 


stantly moulders and eats away, is that it has within it the seeds. 
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of its own dissolution, in its saline ingredients, which time can 
never eradicate. When newly dressed as a stone, it is hand- 
somer than the riverine stone, and for this reason English 
builders, at present and during the past, have used it only in 
the erection of our grandest fabrics, and from this cause they 
are either gradually mouldering into dust, or else have to be 
restored at vast expense by the same perishable material. Two 
instances will suffice to expose the fatality of using marine 
stone—because when new cut it is the most beautiful—in our 
zreat buildings—namely, Westminster Abbey, built wholly of 
marine stone, and the Cathedral of Glasgow, which is erected 
from stone of fresh-water formation. Both buildings were 
erected about the same time and nearly of equal size, but of 
different design. The top stonework of the Abbey would now 
be a sandy ruin were it not for great expenditure in its restora- 
tions; and, from the saline nature of its stone, it has the seeds 
of its own dissolution deeply implanted in the vitals of its 
fabric, whereas the stone of the Glasgow Cathedral is as perfect 
as when first built and fresh in colour, and the outlines of its 
tracery and sculpture are as sharp and well defined as if they 
had newly come from the chisel; and judging from the general 
condition of that venerable pile, it looks a thousand years hence 
likely to be almost as perfect as to-day. Englishmen blame 
the climate for the early decay of their buildings, but if they 
only had erected them from riverine stone, free from the saline 
atoms of decay, the grand fabrics they have put up during their 
history would have lasted free from dilapidation for ages, and 
would always have retained their freshness of colour, instead of 
that saline, grimy hue their polished stone always assumes 
when exposed a few months to the air. 

That matter is not from eternity, and that creation did not 
assume its present magnitude from the first, we have proved by 
shell formation on sea-shores, by continents of crustaceous 
growth rising up under the oceans, by ancient pavements and 
other works, being left below by the rise of the sea, within a 
known period, by the uniform depression below the tide-levels 
of the interior deltas of all rivers, and, lastly, by the innu- 
merable lower levels of our river bed, during its geological 
history, as deep as human indastry has yet penetrated. These 
facts prove the growth of the earth in our time, as clearly a8 
any scientific discovery ever submitted for the approval of 
mankind; and it might be well asked, is it possible that any new 
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item of knowledge could admit of clearer testimony? Yes, there 
is the body of the earth itself. Every atom and particle within 
it, as deep as man can descend, and a hundred times deeper were 
it possible, give to us convincing proof of the continued and 
uninterrupted growth, and. the swelling out to greater magnitude, 
of the ball, as if we had dwelt alive and witnessed all the past 
on its surface since it was an humble planetoid floatirig invisible 
in the vasty deep, more than a thousand million years ago. 

Descending from the surface, say 3,000 ft., we may there 
hit a bed of coals, which was once either a bog, a fen, or a 
lagoon on the surface of the earth, with its face to the light, 
and warmed by the sun. It is still where it was, but since 
then a thousand yards of new creation is heaped above it, 
leaving it that much lower, and the diameter of the earth that 
much greater. It may be there rests upon it a bed of lime- 
stone, its total thickness representing one epochal growth. 
Every hair’s breadth of that growth, from its bottom, must have 
been once the surface under the water, or else the microscopic 
coral insects whose labours built it could not have lived. Above 
the limestone may rest a petrified delta of sand, and the sand 
particles in every seam of its stratification, from the bottom 
upwards, were on the surface when first laid, and the same 
applies through whatever rocks we ascend up to the light. 
Every atom of calcareous formation, every grain of sand, and 
every coal-bed, was, in its turn, part of the surface at one 
time or other for the whole depth of the 3,000 ft., and were it 
possible to sink deeper, even as far below as when our globe 
borrowed its first atmosphere from a comet, if still unchanged 
by interior heat, every inch of the descent would prove itself 
to have been at one time the surface of our globe. 

And what are we to say of the future? The operations are 
now at work, should the creative period last so long, that will 
in time bury the ground we stand upon also 3,000 ft. below, 
with a new creative covering over it up to the top that much 
thicker. Geologists in that far-off future will find that their 
race then dwelt upon earth. Our present bogs and fens will 
supply them with coal, and in searching through the chalk, 
perhaps petrified ships, with their lost argosies, will be found, 
and when they drop on the treasures of art in a petrified city, 
the archeologists of that day will have a rich abundance of the 
ma with which, by their learned theories, to enlighten the 
world. 
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It might be reasonably asked, Are these mighty operations 
of terrestrial and planetary growth—the principle is universal— 
to go on for ever? An affirmative reply would be about as 
rational as that they had no beginning, and have continued 
growing from eternity. Nature is perfect in all things, and 
philosophers need have no dread that creation will run to 
excess by lasting through eternity. It will just last until the 
purposes of the Mighty One concerning it are fulfilled. What 
begins must end, and all things nature produces are by nature 
dissolved. Nature produced the sun, moon, and stars, and like 
all other natural productions, this—at least in our system—is 
their growing season, and they will grow on to maturity; and 
there is no doubt, long after the present—a time vast almost 
beyond conception—they and all their wonders will have 
passed as shadows out of sight. 

The sea is a wonderful liquid. It turns the washed sands of 
time into adamant by vitreous injection, it gives birth to 
continents of shistose and crustaceous growth, and as the foster- 
mother of the earth, it has drawn from its bosom all the solid 
matter it is made up of, down vastly deep, since the time it 
borrowed its first atmosphere from a comet. All things which 
take existence are primarily constructed from the invisible, 
whether it be an animal, a tree, a shell, or a world, and the 
sea is the agent, through living organism, which reduces the 
invisible into visible solidity. As it is, therefore, the only 
agent in converting atomic matter into the visible, it will be 
asked, from whence comes the supply which is enormously 
adding, by constant growth, to the magnitude of our planet? A 
creative inflow must constantly come into the waters, or else 
they would soon cease giving birth to new terrestrial increase. 
The source of creative supply can only be traced by re- 
ferring to the meteors which constantly appear in clear 
nights. 

Meteors are neither begotten in our atmosphere, nor had they 
any previous relation to the earth, but come in as the drops of 
a shower from all points of the expanse over which the power 
of the sun is predominant; they have come in from time im- 
memorial with the same frequency impartially over the entire 
surface of the globe, and the visible, without including the 
smaller invisible, down to atoms, amount to about a thousand 
million all coming in to the enlargement of our globe every 
year. When we say enlargement, we think of what may be the 
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magnitude of an object visible at thirty miles distant—about 
the distance the meteors are known to be. 

To give a better idea of visible magnitude, one of the 
largest meteors which sometimes appear may be taken as 
an example. As a red ball of matter distinctly visible it 
shoots with meteoric velocity across the heavens, with a 
whirring noise resembling that of a whirlwind, clearly audible, 
caused by the friction of the opposing atmosphere, brushing 
away its atomic materials. Judging it to be thirty miles 
distant, it leaves a track of fire about a mile wide, on a 
visible course of forty miles long, and such is the rapidity 
of its dissolution that in about three seconds of time it is 
apparently reduced to nihility, and is no more seen, The matter 
of the aérolite is the ball which is visible, and if St. Paul’s 
Church red-hot were at the same distance, it might be visible, 
but beside the meteoric ball of matter it would appear the 
smaller. Such is probably the bulk of matter in some of the 
largest aérolites we behold, and they gradually lessen in size 
down to thin threads of silver all but invisible; even so, these 
smallest ones must be of no contemptible magnitude, or else 
they could not be seen at such a distance. Meteorites come 
down from large aérolites—they have never been known to 
come down from small aérolites—but it is irrational to. suppose 
such small objects could form even a millionth part of the 
meteors they come down from; the rest of their matter must, 
therefore, settle down in the invisible state, mostly into the sea, 
on account of its broader surface, but a part on the land, which 
to a small extent may be incorporated with it, but as it must 
rest invisible in every drop of dew, nearly the whole is carried 
by the rivers also into the sea, and we suppose is there held in 
suspense in the invisible state. 

The invisibility of new-created matter, before it is condensed, 
is beautifully exemplified by the phenomena of evaporation. 
We know that water in vast quantity is always in an evaporated 
state thick in the air around us, but we cannot feel or see it; the 
greatest living men, with their refined instruments, cannot detect 
its presence ; we swallow it, but it does not slake our thirst, and 
we are within it, but it does not even wet us. In a corresponding 
condition, matter first springs from the womb of creation in the 
true invisible atomic state, and as it originates it is both made 
to gravitate to the sun and revolve round him, by his attraction 
and rotatory motion combined. This leads the atoms to con- 
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dense into particles, after the manner the drops of rain also 
condense from invisible matter, and the same motions lead the 
particles to join together into larger wholes, in which form, as 
aérolites, they descend, mostly upon the sun, but some drops of 
the everlasting shower fall to the share of the various planets, 
as they are situated. 

When natural operations collect the atomic matter into this 
primal step of formation, it becomes a visible condensation, but 
being aggregated together, without pressure, the aérolite being 
too small to be a centre of gravity, it cannot have within it a 
pressive force; the atomic materials remain the same, without 
change, but, there being no scattering force that can be made to 
act upon them, they continue together till the aérolite meets the 
opposing force of the atmosphere, which, in one or two seconds 
of time, wafts the uncombined collection broadcast to the winds, 
restoring the atoms, as yet unchanged by pressure, to their 
original invisibility. In this invisible state, they eventually 
settle in the sea, and there hang in suspense, after the manner of 
evaporated water in the air, in thick impregnation imparting 
nourishment to the growth of continents which, as the geological 
cycles pass away, rise up one in succession on another, step by 
step adding greater diameter to our globe. 

Thus ends the reply to the first dogma of modern astronomy— 
namely, that the worlds are from eternity, or else that they, at 
the fiat of Almighty will, came suddenly into existence in their 
present grandeur of magnitude. 


(To be Continued.) 
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SIR JAMES E. ALEXANDER, C.B. 


LizuT.-Gen. Sir JAMES EDWARD ALEXANDER, KNt., C.B., 
K.C.L.S., F.R.S.E., born in the year 1803, is the eldest son of 
the late Edward Alexander, of Powis, Esquire, Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and Justice of the Peace for Clackmannanshire. His 
mother was Catherine Bryce Glas, daughter of Provost Glas, 
of Stirling, and niece of the late General Sir Alexander Bryce, 
K.C.H., Inspector-General of Fortifications. After studying at 
the colleges of Edinburgh and Glasgow, he proceeded at an 
early age to India, a relative, Sir Thomas Munro, being at, that 
time Governor of Madras. He served first in the Madras Light 
Cavalry, and on passing an examination in Oriental languages, 
was appointed adjutant of the Governor's Body Guard. In 
1825, having been transferred to the 13th Light Dragoons, he 
volunteered for the Burman War, and took part in the cam- 
paign. When peace was declared he became an attaché of the 
Persian Mission of Sir John MacDonald Kinneir, and was with 
the Persians in the field against the Russians. For the services 
he rendered the Persians on this occasion he received the 
Order of the Lion and Sun. He returned to England, bearing 
despatches, in company with Sir Henry Willock. 

Refusing a professorship at the College of Haileybury, Lieut. 
Alexander joined the senior department of the Royal Military 
College, received a certificate, or diploma, of the first class, and 
was promoted to a Lieutenancy in the 16th Queen’s Lancers. 
In order to finish his military studies, he obtained a year's 
leave, joined the Royal Engineers at Chatham, under Sir 
Charles Paisley, and thence went to Russia to join the Army of 
Field-Marshal Diebitch and the Black Sea fleet of Admiral 
Greig, which at that time were engaged in hostilities with the 
Turks, Returning to the Crimea in a Russian frigate the plague 
broke out, and he was placed in quarantine at Sevastopol. Here 
202 
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he became the victim of unfounded suspicion, and was made to 
suffer for his military zeal. While he was still in quarantine 
H.M.S. “ Blonde,” then on a cruise round the Black Sea, came 
to Sevastopol. Captain Lyons, who was in command, was only 
allowed to land at the quarantine, and Lieut. Alexander very 
naturally communicated with him. Although innocent of any 
sinister designs against Russia, he was from this cause suspected 
of being an emissary of the British Government, and for two 
months was confined in Sevastopol. At the expiration of that 
period it was decided to send him to St. Petersburg. This 
journey he made, under guard, in a sleigh, in the depth of a 
Russian winter. The suspicion against him having been proved 
to be unfounded, he was liberated, and he then returned to 
England by way of Sweden and Denmark. His reports and 
plans of his observations at the late seat of war in Turkey were 
sent in to Lord Hill, the Commander-in-Chief, and as a reward 
for his services he was promoted to Captain unattached. 
Captain Alexander next received a commission from the 
Colonial Office, the responsible character of which showed the 
confidence that was already felt in his judgment. From Mr. 
Hay, Under-Secretary of State, he received letters to various 
governors in North and South America and the West Indies, 
and was instructed to report on the system of slavery in the 
various places he visited. A year was spent in the execution 
of this commission, and on his return to England he presented 
his report, and was examined before a Committee of the House 
of Lords. The subject at that time was receiving great 
attention, and it will be remembered that in 1833 slavery was 
abolished in the British colonies, at a cost of twenty millions 
sterling. Captain Alexander now returned to full pay, and 
joined the 42nd Royal Highlanders, the famous Black Watch, as 
Captain. While serving with his regiment, he was invited by 
the Royal Geographical Society, of which he was an original 
Fellow, to command an expedition to explore and report on 
portions of the interior of South Africa. This expedition was 
to be fitted out by the Colonial Office. He at once agreed to 
the proposal, and in order to obtain certain geographical know- 
ledge, proceeded to Lisbon. Having obtained the information 
he required, he, with characteristic desire to see service, joined 
the Queen’s army in the field against Don Miguel. In this 
campaign he was under fire, and before the conclusion was 
made Lieut-Colonel by the Emperor Don Pedro. Resuming 
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his original purpose, he sailed round the West Coast of Africa 
in H.M.S. “ Thalia,” visiting Madeira, Teneriffe, the Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Gold Coast, Prince’s Island, St. Helena, and 
Ascension. | 

On arriving at the Cape Captain Alexander's movements 
were again impeded. War had already commenced with the 
Kaffirs, and the time was therefore unfavourable for an 
exploring expedition. As anxious as ever to take part in 
military movements, he joined the troops of Sir Benjamin 
D'Urban in the field, and became His Excellency’s private 
secretary and aide-de-camp. When the war was over, he 
travelled into the interior with a party of seven men, and 
explored the countries of the great Namaquas, Boshmans, 
and Hill Damaras. During this expedition the party expe- 
rienced the usual trials and hardships which fall to the lot of 
African travellers, and, it may be added, the strange pleasures 
which fall to the lot of travellers generally. The desert 
solitude that has never been broken by civilisation possesses 
a peculiar charm; the utter want of consciousness as to what 
will come on the morrow, the concentration of all faculties to 
meet danger that may be encountered at any moment or that 
may never appear, the consciousness of the necessity for self- 
reliance, all have their pleasures, giving strength to the strong 
and manliness to the weak. Rest is sweet to the traveller 
after his day’s march, the conversation round the camp fire at 
night possesses a heartiness and spontaneity unfelt by those at 
home, whose greatest danger is the possibility of a railway 
collision, or whose greatest hazard the ill-fortune of a horse at 
Epsom or Newmarket. Worn out with the fatigue of the day 
the traveller rolls himself in his blanket with his feet to the fire, 
the sand for his bed, and the deep, blue sky, with its myriad 
stars, for a roof, the night wind fanning him into unconscious- 
ness, and passes hours of dreamless sleep, to wake refreshed and 
invigorated for another day of toil. But dangers, hardships, 
and even privation, often fall to his lot, and Captain Alexander 
and his party found that they were on no mere amateur excur- 
sion, no mere pleasant picnic, to be terminated by a change of 
wind or a want of provisions. For days and months they 
carried their lives. in their hands; behind every bush or rock 
might be a lurking savage, ready with poisoned dart to deal a 
fatal blow; and at night they were hushed to sleep by the 
roaring of the wild beasts of the desert. Without bread; 
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vegetables, or salt, they had to live for months by the chase, 
and if they could not kill anything they went without food 
until the opportunity arose to re-stock the larder. In one year 
they travelled 4,000 miles, penetrating to Walvisch Bay and to 
the Kalihari Desert. The Orange River copper was discovered 
by Captain Alexander, and he brought some of it to England. 
Civilisation seldom loiters in the track of the English explorer. 
The instinct of the merchant has done more to spread civilisa~ 
tion throughout the world than all the efforts of the missionary, 
and if aboriginal races have perished beneath our influence, 
they have been supplanted by a stronger, more prolific, and 
more prosperous people. The missionary and the trader fol- 
lowed in the wake of Captain Alexander—the one in an 
attempt, too often unsuccessful, to raise the native to a higher 
level, while the other too often succeeds in dragging him down 
to a deeper depth of misery and degradation. 

On his return to England Captain Alexander was knighted, 
at the instance of Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Minister, “for his. 
services in Africa.” It is understood that he was the first knight 
created by Her Majesty in 1838. The sandy deserts and rocky 
gorges of Southern Africa were now exchanged for the dense 
pine forests of New Brunswick and Canada, Sir James having 
returned to full pay as a Captain in the 14th Regiment, serving 
in America. Here he was engaged as an Assistant Royal 
Engineer in the duty of exploring and surveying for a military 
road through the forests of New Brunswick and Canada East, 
from Quebec to Halifax. In the fierce heat of the Canadian 
summer this proved an arduous work. With the line of sight 
almost constantly impeded by trees and the services of the axe- 
men constantly in requisition but slow progress could be made, 
The insect life which is so prolific in the Western World caused 
great annoyance, and none but those who have experienced it 
can know what misery may be caused by those petty tormentors 
flies and mosquitoes. On this service 300 miles of forest were 
penetrated and surveyed by the present General Sir Lintorn 
Simmons, R.E., K.C.B., Lieut.-Col. J. Woods, and himself. Sir 
James was appointed aide-de-camp to Sir Benjamin D’Urban 
when that officer became Commander-in-Chief in British North 
America, and on his death fulfilled the same duties for his sue- 
cessor, Sir William Rowan. He served upwards of five years 
with this officer, and then, as a Major, proceeded to the Crimea. 


During the course of the war he was promoted to Lieut.-Colonel, 
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and succeeded to the command of the 14th Regiment, which 
took part in the siege and fall of Sevastopol. 

Having served in India, Persia, South Africa, America, and 
the Crimea, Sir James Alexander was next ordered to New 
Zealand, the troubles between the colonists and natives having 
culminated in the Maori War. He had previously received 
instructions to raise the 2nd Battalion of the 14th Regiment, 
and this having been accomplished in a few months he pro- 
ceeded with his troops to the seat of war. During the campaign 
he commanded the troops in the province of Auckland, was in 
the Taranaki, and, under Sir Duncan Cameron, commanded the 
outposts of the Waikato, The war over Sir James returned to 
England, and has not since been on active service, though 
desiring it. In due course he became a General Officer by 
seniority. 

It may not be generally known that the preservation of the 
obelisk which now overlooks the murky Thames was owing to 
the efforts of Sir James Alexander. While at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867 he was informed that a Frenchman on 
whose land at Alexandria the prostrate “Needle” lay pro- 
posed to break it up for building materials. Sir James 
resolved, if possible, to prevent this act of Vandalism, No 
less than ten years of his life were devoted to this national 
work, and he spared neither money nor energy. At his own 
expense he went to Egypt, carrying with him an introduction 
from Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary of State, to Consul- 
General Stanton. He was presented to the Khedive, and 
ultimately received permission from that potentate to remove 
the obelisk. The first step had been accomplished, but there 
were yet serious obstacles to be overcome. Apart from the 
engineering obstacles the question of funds formed a subject 
for anxious consideration. No Government money was avail- 
able for the purpose, therefore private resources alone could 
be drawn on, and as may be imagined there were not many 
men to be found who were willing to risk money in an enter- 
prise in which there was no prospect of gain, little probability 
of glory, and a great deal of risk. Prof. Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S., 
however, after receiving full explanations and plans, stepped 
into the breach and said that he would undertake the work. 
Mr, John Dixon, C.E., was introduced to him, and his scheme 
for the removal of the obelisk was adopted, and the work 
was at once commenced. The perilous voyage of the huge 
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national memorial, its abandonment in the Bay of Biscay and 
eventual recovery, will be fresh in the minds of our readers 
and in the year 1878 Cleopatra’s Needle, presented to the 
English nation in 1820 by Mahomed Ali Pasha, in recognition 
of services rendered by this country to Egypt, was placed in 
position on the Thames Embankment. Sir James received no 
recognition or pecuniary reward from Government for his share 
in this work. Acting as a private individual he commenced 
it, and by private enterprise it was carried to final success, 

For his professional services Sir James Alexander has re- 
ceived the Orders of the Bath and the Medjidie, seven war 
medals, and two clasps for military services. He is also a 
Knight Commander of St. John of Jerusalem. He has written 
many books containing narratives of his travels in Burmah, 
Persia, Turkey, America and the West Indies, and Portugal; 
of campaigns in Kaffirland, the Crimea, New Zealand, and 
other parts; of explorations in the forests of America and 
(for Government) in the interior of Africa, and also translations 
from the Persian. At the Cape he married a daughter of 
Colonel C. C. Michell, K.H., the Surveyor-General, and succeeded 
to the family estate of Westerton, in Stirlingshire. 

An interesting matter of history is recorded in connection 
with Sir James’s family. He is descended from the Alexanders 
of Menstry, afterwards Earls of Stirling. Sir William Alexander, 
the first Earl, was directed by King James VI. to institute the 
Order of Baronets of Nova Scotia, to promote colonisation, 
and became Premier Baronet. Another title once held by 
the family was that of Lord Newhaven, in Ireland, but Sir 
William Mayne, Bart., Sir James’s grand-uncle, upon whom 
the title was confirmed, died sine prole. It might, however, 
be revived. Sir James is the Provincial Grand Master of the 
Stirling Province. 


ALDERMAN COTTON, M.P. 


ALDERMAN CoTTON, as he is familiarly called, is the eldest son of 
Mr. W. Cotton, and was born in the year 1822. On leaving 
school he went into business, and qualified himself for the posi- 
tion he was afterwards to hold as the head of an important 
mercantile firm. Like many other men, his career as a national 


legislator was preceded by a period of municipal work. Although 
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time must necessarily elapse before a knowledge of the forme 
and rules of the House can be acquired, yet this preliminary 
training is useful, as it teaches discipline, and gives a readiness 
and freedom in debate which would otherwise be wanting. One 
of his earliest public works is sufficient to entitle him to a place 
among the good men of London. He was the promoter of the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Operative Relief Fund. Even those 
who were children at the time will remember the terrible distress 
that prevailed during the cotton famine, and the liberality with 
which all classes contributed in order to alleviate the sufferings 
of the helpless poor. In London alone no less than £520,000 
was contributed during the three years the Fund was open. As 
the promoter, much of the work naturally fell upon Alderman 
Cotton, and we can well imagine the responsibility of 
dealing with such a sum and for such a purpose, the difficulty to 
decide how best\to apply the money, and the still greater 
difficulty to refrain from helping the starving without regard 
to the cold tenets of policy. He was for some time chairman 
and treasurer of the organisation formed for the management of 
this Fund, and is therefore entitled to credit both for the pro- 
motion and successful management of the scheme. Wealth 
and charity are not always allied, but an appeal is seldom 
made in vain to the people of London. Permanent charities are 
sustained, and sudden emergencies are met with equal liberality. 
There have been exceptions, but they are rare, and there- has 
generally been some kind of reason for the indifference shown. 
Step by step Alderman Cotton trod the municipal ladder. In 
1868 he was Sheriff of London and Middlesex. In November, 
1875, he attained the full dignity of Lord Mayor. It is well 
known that the emoluments of the office are altogether insuffi- 
cient to meet the expenses involved in even an ordinary term of 
Mayoralty, and the deficiency is of course necessarily increased 
when unusual occasions arise for a display of the hospitality of 
the City of London to home or foreign potentates. During 
Alderman Cotton’s term of office, the return of the Prince of 
Wales from India was the principal municipal event, and it was 
signallised by a splendid banquet to His Royal Highness and 
suite. In commemoration of the occasion, the Lord Mayor 
placed in the Guildhall a memorial window, representing the 
reception of the Prince and Princess and the other guests, and 
the passing of the loving cup at the banquet. He had pre- 
viously made a similar gift, but this was substituted as being more 
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suitable. The subject of the first window was “The Cotton 
Plant: its Growth and Uses,” in twelve stages, and it will be 
acknowledged that the historical nature of the second offering 
was more adapted to the character of the building in which it 
was placed. It has been decided to find a more appropriate 
resting-place for the earlier gift in the museum at Kew Gardens, 
where it will occupy a deservedly conspicuous position, but at 
the present time it is in the South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. Alderman Cotton was for several years an active member 
of a very active body—the London School Board—and was 
three times returned to office; but after he was elected as. 
member of Parliament, he found that his manifold duties pressed 
too heavily upon him. Being unwilling to remain on a Board 
without conscientiously fulfilling his obligations, he ultimately 
resigned. He is a magistrate for Middlesex, London, and Herts, 
a member of the Court of Lieutenancy, and a Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue for Herts. Among other offices, he is a director 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company, 
chairman of Mary Datchelor’s School, a member of the Court of 
the Turners’ and Fan-Makers’ Company, and is Past Master of 
the Haberdashers’ and Saddlers’ Companies, 

At the general election of 1874, when the opinion of the 
country was so unmistakably shown to be in favour of a Conser- 
vative policy, Mr. Alderman Cotton was returned to Parliament 
as senior member for the City of London. An adequate idea of 
the size of this constituency as well as its power may be 
gathered from the fact that it comprises a population of about 
75,000 persons, whilst the electors number nearly 23,000. Four 
members are elected, and for several years Liberal merhbers had 
occupied all the seats. A change of a startling nature was now 
brought about, no less than three Conservatives being returned. 
There were six candidates, three Liberals and three Conserva- 
tives, but only one Liberal, Mr. Goschen, found a place, and he 
was at the bottom of the list of the successful competitors. Like 
most practical men of business, Alderman Cotton speaks to the 
point, and without undue attempt at oratorical effect. He has 
spoken in defence of the City guilds, when the formidable attack 
was made upon those bodies, and on the questions of “ Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister,” the “Stock Exchange Inquiries,” 
the “ Greek Frontier,” as well as on other subjects, to which he 
has given more than ordinary thought. 

Literature is about the last subject to which it might bo a 
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thought that a busy merchant, a counsellor, and a politician 
would devote his attention, and poetry is about the last phase of 
literature likely to have interest for him. The rough generali- 
sations, however, into which we are too prone to enter, are — 
eminently misleading, and there is no study which a busy mind 
may not fathom, The reader who does not lay down fixed rules 
for the government of every brain will not be surprised to hear 
that Alderman Cotton has published several works, among the 
number being “ Imagination, and other Poems.” A brochure, 
“Smash,” as may be gathered from its title, was the sketch of 
the rise of a speculative business house in times of prosperity 
and its collapse in a panic. 

We have now briefly related the career of a London mer- 
chant, through its various stages, and it may be taken as the 
type of many others—steady devotion to business during the 
earlier days, conscientious fulfilment of municipal duties, and 
ultimate well-earned legislative honours, 


WILLIAM HENRY WILLS, M.P. 


From the days when Sebastian Cabot set sail from Bristol 
westward ho! and Walter Raleigh founded the colony of the 
Virgin Queen, the connection between Bristol and America has 
been closely maintained. The port of Bristol, indeed, was 
long the chief inlet into Engiand for American produce, and 
the name of Bristol is identified at this day with one of the 
most popular and important of them all—tobacco. 

The first chapter of Thackeray’s “ Virginians” depicts with 
graphic power the tobacco trade of Bristol in the middle of 
the eighteenth century. Some years before the time at which 
this scene of the novel is laid, the firm was originally founded, 
in 1730-1, which, after passing through various changes, and 
absorbing other business houses connected with this branch of 
commerce, is flourishing to-day under the style of W. D. and 
H. O. Wills. 

Some English names are known throughout the world— 
wherever an English face’ has ever been seen or an English 
tongue has’ been heard. Among these “Bass,” “ Allsopp,’ 
“Wills,” hold chief places; and “bitter” and “ bird’s eye” are 
everywhere sure of an appreciative reception. The magnitude 
of the tobacco trade in England may be judged from the duty 
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annually paid on its account into the excise, the amount of 
which for the last year was no less a sum than £8,589,000. 

The head of the firm of W. D. and H. O. Wills at the present 
time is Mr. William Henry Wills, who succeeds in that position 
his father and grandfather. Mr. Wills was born in Bristol on 
1st September, 1830. Educated at Mill Hill School, he matricu- 
lated in due course at London University, being at the time 
head of the sixth form of the school. It was intended that he 
should go through the ordinary university degrees, and ulti- 
mately be called to the Bar; but a severe and prolonged attack 
of whooping-cough compelled him to give up this course of 
study, and to remove for his health’s sake to Sidmouth. A 
residence for a winter at this place so far recruited his strength 
that he was able shortly afterwards to apply himself to the 
business of his father’s firm. 

In carrying out the various details of the business, Mr. Wills 
made for some years a special study of the different species of 
leaf produced in almost every tobacco-growing country of the 
world. When the struggle broke out in America between the 
North and the South, which led to the total failure for a time 
of the tobacco crop of the United States, Mr. Wills was able to 
turn to good account. the knowledge which -this experience had 
given him in looking to other countries for an interim supply: 
His practical acquaintance with the whole business of the trade 
was recognised in 1878 by the general consent of its members. 
In that year the necessities of finance compelled Sir Stafford 
Northcote to impose an additional duty of fourpence a pound 
upon tobacco, whereby the tax was increased in the proportion 
of 124 per cent. A committee was appointed to organise resist- 
ance to this impost, and of that committee Mr. Wills was at 
once selected to be chairman. 

His first entrance into public life was as a member of the 
Bristol Chamber of Commerce, of which body, soon after joining 
it, he was elected in successive years deputy-chairman and 
chairman. For some years he has been also a member of the 
Council of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the United _ 
Kingdom. In this capacity, in conjunction with Mr. 8. 8. Lloyd, 
Mr. Norwood, Mr. J. Whitwell, and Mr. C. J. Monk, he has taken 
an active part in the cause of bankruptcy reform; and he has — 
also zealously joined in the attempts that have been made to — 
procure the reduction of foreign tariffs on English goods. 
While holding the deputy-chairmanship of the Chamber 
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Commerce he was invited by a deputation of the leaders of 
both political parties to offer himself as a candidate to repre- 
sent the Central Ward of the city in the Town Council of 
Bristol. Unanimously elected on that occasion, he has con- 
tinued to sit for the ward up to the present time. In i865 he 
was appointed one of the trustees of the Bristol Municipal 
Charities, of which body his father for many years had been 
amember. Besides the administration of the large estates of 
the various charities of the city, the trustees had at that time 
the management of the Grammar School, as well as of the 
two hospital schools—Queen Elizabeth’s Hospital for boys, and 
the Red Maids’ School for girls. The schemes of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners for the re-organisation of these several 
foundations gave rise to long-continued and warm disputes. 
Mr. Wills was strenuous in the aid which he gave alike in 
furthering salutary reforms, and in resisting the arbitrary and 
dangerous changes of theorisers, and was prominent among 
that section of the trustees who had the satisfaction of seeing 
their own views adopted in the main both by their colleagues 
and by the Commissioners, As a governor of the Grammar 
School—both under the old régime of the trustees and under 
the new and distinct body of governors—besides the constant 
care he has bestowed on the administration of its affairs, he has 
shown great munificence to the School itself. He has given to 
the school a scholarship of £50 a year, and further special prizes 
of £10 a year, and, besides large and liberal presents of other 
kinds, he has placed in the great hall of the new buildings of 
the school a fine organ, built by Mr. Vowles, of Bristol, at a 
cost of £1,100, 

In the many and varied movements for the extension of 
business facilities, and the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people, which have marked the history of Bristol for'the 
past twenty years, Mr. Wills has taken his full share. He 
gave much time and attention to the question of the; acecom- 
modation of ocean steamers, so that the port of Bristol may 
be made accessible to steamers of the largest size. One of 
the schemes, in which he took a warm interest, ultimately 
received the approval of Parliament, and is now fairly started 
as the Avonmouth Dock. For many years, and until its 
absorption into the system of the Great Western Railway, he 
was a director of the Bristol and Exeter Railway. He was 
Prominent in advocating the adoption by Bristol of the Free 
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Libraries Act, and in promoting the new scheme for developing 
the Museum‘and Library. One of the most important services 
rendered by him in this respect to his native city is in connec. 
tion with Colston Hall—for the erection in which of a magni- 
ficent organ, by Willis, of London, Mr. Wills guaranteed the 
cost—viz., £3,000. One result of the erection of this organ has 
been the institution of the Bristol Musical Festival, the arrange- 
ments for which would otherwise have been impossible. For 
upwards of ten years he has been one of the hon. secretaries 
of the Bristol School of Art, and he is also a member of ‘the 
Bristol Architectural Society, and of the Fine Arts Academy, 
as well as a Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. In 
the time of vacation from business he has travelled much, 
having, indeed, at one time or another, visited most parts of 
the globe. 

By family descent and personal conviction Mr. Wills is a 
Nonconformist and a Liberal. His religious and political 
opinions, however, have not made him unpopular among 
Churchmen and the Conservative party. His election to the 
Town Council of Bristol, as we have already mentioned, was 
due to the united action of both parties. In 1866, on the 
application of the Conservative leaders, he was appointed a 
magistrate for the city and county of Bristol, and by the choice 
of the same party he served in 1877-8 the office of High 
Sheriff of the county of Bristol. As a magistrate and a visiting 
justice, he has taken an active interest in questions of prison 
discipline. He has also been the associate of the late Mr. 
Commissioner Hill, Recorder of Birmingham, and of the late 
Miss M. Carpenter, in the work of reformatories, and of 
certified industrial schools. At the recent election Mr. Wills 
was returned for Coventry with Sir H. M. Jackson. 

Mr. Wills is married to Elizabeth, the youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. John Stancomb, J.P., of the Prospect, Trowbridge, 
Wiltshire. 











THE WRITING ON THE SLATE. 


By SIR ALFRED POWER, K.C.B. 


I, 


It was a barque, from Liverpool, 
Out forty days, at least ; 

Her course for Newfoundland was laid ; 

All canvas on, good way she made, 
The wind at Nor’-Nor’-East. 


The Captain and First Mate at noon 
An observation took, 
And straightway thereupon conclude 
To calculate their latitude 
And longitude by book. 


With the ship’s dead-reckoning 
The Mate’s will not agree ; 
So round towards the Captain’s berth 
He turns, to ask him where on earth 
He makes them out to be. 


No wonder his astonishment 
At what he saw was great; 
For seated in the Captain’s chair 
Another man was writing there 
Upon the Captain’s slate! 


The figure slowly raised its head 
_ And turned towards the door 
A look so sad, a face so wan— 
The Mate feels sure it is a man 
He never saw before. 































The Writing on the Slate. 


Five steps up the companion, 

At peril of his neck, 
The frighten’d Mate has leap’d, and lo! 
The Captain’s walking to and fro 

As usual upon deck. 


“ Well, Mr. Brown—what now, what now— 

Why do you tremble so? 
Why don’t you speak?” “Oh, Lord !—oh, Lord! 
How did that stranger come on board 

Who's sitting down below?” 


“What nonsense! a strange hand on board 
A ship six weeks at sea! 

Do me the favour, Mr. Brown, 

To calm yourself, and pray go down 
And bring him up to me.” 


“Captain,” said Brown, “I do not fear 
One living thing on earth; 

But I must beg you'll go below 

Along with me yourself, to know 
Who's skulking in your berth.” 


The Captain goes (the Mate behind) 
Smiling down the stair ; 
They look within, they look without— 
Cabin and state rooms all about— 
But there is no man there. 


“Come, Mr. Brown, what game is this?” 
“Captain,” says the Mate, 

“As Heaven's above, I saw him there, 

At that table, in that chair, 

And writing on that slate.” 





“Softly now,” the Captain says, 
“Though we cannot find 
The fellow who's been writing here, 
If what you saw’s no dream, it’s clear 
The writing’s left behind.” 








‘The Writina on the Slate. 


So speaking, he takes up the slate, 
Speaking but in jest, 

When lo! presented to his eyes 

And causing him extreme surprise 
Stands “ Steer to the Nor’-West !” 


Gravely sate the Captain down— 
“Mr. Brown,” said he, 

«T have ever been your friend, 

And trust I shall be to the end, 
But do not joke with me— 


“Did you write those words?” “Not I.” 
“Then write on your own slate 

‘Steer to the Nor’-West!’” The Mate obeys; . 

The Captain looks at it and says, 
“ Now call the second mate.” 


The steward next, then all the crew— 
As many as can write— 

Each must to the Captain come, 

And with finger and with thumb 
The self-same words indite. 


“ Now search the ship,” the Captain cries, 
“ Christian, Jew, or Turk, 

Let me see this stranger’s face, 

Drag him from his hiding-place— 
All hands to the work.” 


When all is done, and all in vain, 
Down the Captain goes, 

And to Brown, with serious face, 

“ What all this may mean,” he says, 
“ Heaven only knows!” 


“To solve this mystery for us both, 
I’m fain to do my best; 

West by south the ship goes free, 

So bring her on the wind, d’ye see, 

And ‘ Steer to the Nor'-west 1?” © 
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Il. 


The willing barque obeys the helm, 
The wind, from aft the beam, 

Is brought upon the starboard bow, 

And heavily she labours now, 
Athwart the ocean stream. 


Three hours upon this course they'd kept, 
Three hours, and barely three, 
When cheerly from the fore-mast head 
The look-out man sang out and said, 
“ An iceberg on the lee!” 


“ Bear down to it,” the Captain cries, 
As gazing far and wide 

The horizon with his glass he swept, 

“Iceberg it is—but what is that 
That's looming at its side?” 


The look-out man is hailed, and gives 
His answer in a trice: 

“ What do you make that out to be 

That's close under the iceberg’s lee ?” 

“A large dismasted ship,” says he, 
“Stuck fast within the ice. 


“ Spars, rigging, bulwarks—all are gone, 
The hull is but a wreck.” 

“Ts anything on board alive?” 

« Ay, ay, sir, I see four or five 
Men moving on her deck.” 


A glad man is the Captain now, 
The Mate’s a glad man too; 
All hands are piped, each quarter-boat 
Is lowered, and each is soon afloat, 
Manned by a willing crew. 


They find a ship with passengers, 
From Canada home bound; 
Entangled in the ice she’d been, 
And finally got frozen in— 

God’s mercy she is found! 
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Seven boatfuls have been brought on board 
Of starved and famished men, 
They now have food and warmth enough, 
And now the barque is paying off 
On her true course again. 


“Captain,” whispers then the Mate, 
“That was no ghost I find, 

I saw to-day; the man is here 

On board, alive, and standing near.” 

Says the Captain, “ Brown, it’s clear 
You're clean out of your mind.” 


“Tl swear it’s the same man,” replies 
The Mate with earnestness, 

“T know him by his look and size, 

I know him by his large grey eyes, 
I know him by his dress: 


“T knew him coming up the side, 
Before he reached the deck; 

I take it he’s a passenger— 

That’s he, sir, standing talking there 
To the Captain of the wreck.” 


“Strange! very strange!” the Captain says, 
“Well, go then (for you know 

You fear on earth no living thing) 

And make my compliments and bring 
Those gentlemen below.” 


Seated below, the shipwrecked men 
Express their gratitude ; 

When turning to the passenger 

The Captain of the barque says, “Sir, 
You must not think me rude, 


“ But I’ve a strange request to make— 
If the trouble’s not too great, 3 
I'd like your handwriting to see!” 
The other says, “ Most willingly.” 
“ Write here then on this slate.” 
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The Writing on the Slate. 


The passenger the pencil takes: 
“Comply with your request 

I will; but what shall I indite, sir?” 

“Oh, anything—suppose you write, sir, 
‘ Steer to the Nor’- West !’” 


“ Well—‘ Steer to the Nor'- West, it is!” 
The words are written plain ; 

The Captain shows them to the Mate, 

Then cleverly turns.round the siate 
And hands it back again. 


“So that is your handwriting, sir?” 
The stranger, with a stare 

Intently fixed upon the line, 

Says, “ Doubtless, sir, that writing’s mine, 
You saw me write it there.” 


“ What's this, then, on the other side?” 
Sore-puzzled at the sight 
He takes a long and stéadfast view— 
“Well, that is my handwriting too, 
But that I did not write.” 


“Don’t be too sure,” the Captain says, 
“There’s one here who will state 
This day at noon he saw you there 
At that table, in that chair, 
And writing on that slate.” 


The Captain of the wreck then spoke: 
“ Consider, sir, I pray, 
Whether you dreamed of writing thus 
That time you were away from us, 
In your dream, you know, to-day?” 


“Not that I now remember, sir,” 
The passenger replies, 

“But whether waking or through dreams, 

Something about this cabin seems 

_ Familiar to my eyes.” 





















The Writing on the Siate. 


‘The Captain of the wreck resumes: 
“ About the hour of noon, 

Our friend here fell into a sleep, 

So breathless, motionless, and deep, 

_ We thought him in a swoon. 


“ Waking, he cried, * We're saved!) we're saved!” 
‘How do you know?’ I said. 

«A barque-rigged vessel’s near,’ said’he, 

‘I’ve been on board the barque, and she 
Is coming to our aid.’ 


«“ Awhile in hope, but more in fear, 
We watched the horizon well; 

When suddenly your barque appears, 

And presently towards us steers— 
The rest I need not tell.” 


The Captain of the barque then says— 
“Tf I had kept aright 

The course which I was bound to keep, 

I should have passed you on the deep 
A long way out of sight: 


“So, gentlemen, when safe at home, 
All these things you relate 

To your sweethearts or your wives, 

Tell them, from me, you owe your lives 

To the writing on the slate.” 
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THE TORCH OF PENMARCH. 
A BRETON LEGEND. 


PENMARCH is the name given to a bold, rocky headland which 
stands out from the coast of Brittany, close by the village which 
bears the same appellation. “Pen ”—*“a head,” as also “a chief,” is 
a well-known prefix to the name of a place in districts inhabited 
by Celtic or Keltic races, as in the instances of Penzance in 
Cornwall, Penrhyn in Wales, and Penrith in Cumberland. But 
as to the additional word “torch,” that must be sought for in 
the local legend. 

There were once two farmers who dwelt in the neighbourhood 
in question. One had a son, the other was blessed by a pennercz 
or daughter. The one who had a son was called Eon, whilst he 
who had a daughter was known as Legoello. The two farmers 
were good friends, and they had long contemplated that their 
children should be united in holy wedlock. One fine day old 
Eon came to Legoello and said to him— 

“Mother Penbe’s farm is for sale; I should like to set up my 
son in it, so that he may be wedded to your daughter; but to do 
that requires money. If you can contribute a thousand crowns 
the thing can be done.” 

Old Legoello shook his head gloomily. <A dealer in cattle 
who owed him a large sum of money, he explained, had 
recently become a bankrupt; his sheep had been struck down 
by an epidemic, and he really had not a thousand crowns at his 
command. 

“Then,” said Eon, “take it as if nothing had been said. I 
will find another wife for René.” And so saying, he took his 
departure. 

The one, leaning upon his pendas or stick, took the way to his 
farm, whilst the other remained leaning against an elm in front 
of his home, deeply and gloomily absorbed in thought. 

“Alas!” he said to himself, “my daughter loves René, and 
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she would have been happy with him. He is active, intelligent, 
and hardworking. He would double the value of the Penbé Farm. 
Blessed Virgin! my mind as to my daughter's future would be 
then set at rest.. I am getting older and more infirm from day 
to day, and nearer and nearer to the grave. Alas! my Yvonne 
will remain an orphan and alone in the world, as much em- 
barrassed with my herds and flocks as I should be with her 
distaff. Ah! wherefore have I not the sum which would secure 
her future and her happiness.” 

As he was thus meditating, René himself came up. He was 
a handsome youth, and moreover had a good heart. 

“Well, Father Legoello,” he cried, “what is the matter? 
How so gloomy this morning? ” 

“Thy father demands a dowry, my son,” replied the old man, 
sighing, “and I have it not to bestow upon my daughter.” 

“T expected as much,” exclaimed the young man, indignantly. 
“But it is all one. I shall wed her all the same, with or without 
a dowry—that is to say, with your sanction, father.” He could 
not say more ; his heart was choked with grief. 

“Come, my son,” said the old man, “have courage; be 
resigned,” and he held out his hand, which René energetically 
grasped. 

“Resignation indeed! It is easy to talk about such a thing, 
Father Legoello, but when one has had only one hope in life, 
when one has said to one’s self every day for years, ‘ Yvonne will 
be my wife,’ it is hard to have all one lived for denied to one for 
a miserable sum of money. It is enough to make a saint rebel.” 

“Rebellion would be useless and criminal,” replied the old 
man. ‘“ My son, you must be submissive.” 

“Submissive!” exclaimed René; “I cannot. Look here, 
father, I have a small inheritance from my mother. Dear 
mother, she would not have inflicted such pain upon me! I am 
of age, and can do as I like with my money. My father is 
inexorable. I will also show him that I can have a will of my 
own. With my small pittance I can live free and happy. I 
will work like a horse, and I will make Yvonne as happy as an 
angel of heaven.” 

“Your grief overcomes your good sense, my son,” replied the 
old man. “Be reasonable. How can I be the accomplice of a 
son who rebels against paternal authority? Every one would 
blame me, and so, also, would my own conscience. You your- 
self might repent one day, and even reproach me for my 
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connivance. No,no; obey your father, who unquestionably loveg 
you, and renounce my daughter, whom you cannot wed without 
committing a bad action.” 

At this moment Yvonne herself came out of the house, and 
addressing herself to René, she said— 

“Yes, you must renounce me; it must be so.” 

“Never, Yvonne, I would sooner die!” 

“ René, it is [ who ask you.” 

“ What, you also?” exclaimed the young man, overwhelmed 
with grief and surprise ; then, taking the hand of the fair girl, 
to whom he had been attached since he was a child, and leaning 
his forehead on Legoello’s shoulder, “ You tear my heart to 
pieces,” he cried, the tears filling his eyes. 

Father and daughter alike tried to console the young man, 
but in vain. After a time he took his departure, almost 
maddened by grief. Yvonne went to her room to weep, and 
the old man remained to commune with his thoughts. 

“ Misfortunes,” he murmured, “never come alone. Was it 
not enough that I should be ruined by that man’s bankruptcy, 
and by the epidemic in my flocks, and now I cannot, before I 
die, secure my daughter’s happiness? Oh, God! are you not 
cruel and unjust? After so many years of hard labour, and so 
much resignation, to have no pity either on me or my sweet 
daughter!” 

The sun was at this time sinking below the horizon, and its 
last rays played with fantastic beams amid the rocks and 
foliage. The wind was also getting up, and a dull, fearful 
noise came from the recesses of Penmarch, like the moanings of 
evil spirits, whilst a pale light, hke a will-o'-the-wisp, flickered 
athwart the obscurer portions of the headland. 

“ And all for the want of a thousand crowns!” continued the 
old man, in vexation of spirit. “A thousand crowns!” he cried, 
stamping his foot in impotent rage. “I would give myself to 
the devil for a thousand crowns!” 

“Salutations, friend,” at once said a strident voice, and in 
words deeply accentuated. 

Legoello shuddered and looked up. Before him stood @ 
stranger enveloped in a long, dark cloak. 

“T heard you,” continued the mysterious stranger; “such a8 
I am, I am at your service. I can ensure your happiness and 


that of your daughter. You want a thousand crowns—well, you 
shall have them.” 
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« Heaven forbid!” exclaimed the old man, as he hastily made 
the sign of the cross, the stranger as instantaneously making 
his disappearance. But the old man was terrified at the 
apparition. He felt that he had brought it upon himself by his 
impious utterings, and he returned to his home humble and 
repentant, yet still borne down by prief. 

Yvonne did all in her power to comfort him. “ Father,” 
she said, “do not grieve about me. Even were I rich, I would 
not leave you. I would not marry René. He is the best youth 
in the country, and I love him dearly. But you want your little 
Yvonne near you, and it would be cruel on my part to abandon 
you. It is my duty to take the place of my dear mother, who 
prays for us on high. ‘True to say, you do not show your love 
for me by wishing me away. Am I not good, attentive, sub- 
missive ?. Look at me, father, and say you are happy to have 
me with you!” 

“Ah, my dear child, my beloved child!” exclaimed the old 
man, as he pressed her to his heart. “ You are all and every- 
thing to me. I wouldsacrifice my share of happiness in heaven 
to see you happy.” And Legoello forgot, in contemplating his 
daughter, his poverty, his fears of death, and his anxiety for the 
future, All were, for the time being, effaced by the pride of a 
father. Nor was Yvonne unworthy of such adulation. She 
was as fair as she was good and devoted. Her national corken 
or laced jacket showed off her graceful form to advantage. 
Her hands were small and shapely, her countenance fresh and 
delicate as a sea pink; her eyes blue as the firmament beamed 
with the candour of an angelic soul, and she was one of the best 
housewives in all Cornouaille. 

“Ah!” said Legoello, “it is all very well, but you would 
have made a wife for René to have been proud of.” 

“Bah!” replied Yvonne; “ let us think no more about it.” 

At this moment the herdsman came in to say that the epidemic 
was ravaging the flock, and that more sheep were falling ill. 
The old man went forth despairingly, muttering on the way 
words that were not submissive or resigned. He was punished 
by finding his mysterious acquaintance at the threshold of the 
barn. “ Will you have the thousand crowns?” said the latter, 
in tones of mockery. 

“No, no!” exclaimed Legoello, shrinking back in horror. 
And the stranger once more took himself off after the same 
mysterious fashion as before. 
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But the old man was no longer so strong as of yore, and grief 
and anxiety wore out his little remaining strength. To the 
bankruptcy of his agent, the loss of his herds, and the 
dread of dying before his daughter was settled in life, were 
now superadded the horror of being persecuted by a fiend, and 
he fell ill. His anxieties only grew with his illness, and at the 
end of a month he was reduced to so low a state that the 
neighbours declared they had heard the ominous rattle of the 
arriguel an ancou (the car of death), as it wheeled round the 
farm of the moribund. 

Only one still hoped on, and that was Yvonne. She watched 
by the bedside and wept in secret as she fervently prayed for 
her father’s recovery. The old man took her hand in his, smiled 
at her affection, scolded her for fatiguing herself, but he never 
spoke of the apparition, as he thought it might alarm her. 

One fine day he even recovered so far as to say: “I hope I 
may not die yet. I feel better. We shall still go, Yvonne, dear, 
to obtain indulgences at the pardon of Sainte Anne de Fanes- 
nent. Shan’t we be happy?” 

“Oh, father, dear, I hope you may be spared! Were you to 
die, 1 think I should die too. And Heaven would not wish that. 
I am so young.” 

“No, child; you shall not perish thus. I will get better, and 
business may once more prosper. I shall earn your dowry, and 
you shall be happy. I only ask for one thing, that I shall have 
a hut near my children, that I shall be near you—not in your 
way—but happy in your presence, in contemplating your hap- 
piness, your prosperity.” 

“That would indeed be happiness,” replied the young gil, 
forcing a smile, and the old man sank into a gentle slumber 
under the comforting hope of a better future. But, alas! the 
same evening all the hopes given birth to by this temporary 
revival were dashed to the ground like apple-blossoms before 
an equinoctial gale. Legoello became suddenly and grievously 
worse. 

“Yvonne!” he exclaimed, in his sufferings, “I am about to 
die. Go, and bring the curé to my bedside.” 

Yvonne went off as fast as her pretty little feet could carry 
her. 

“Die!” murmured the old man, aloud. “Die, and nothing 
done for my child! Oh, I would sacrifice my soul to live and 
see her happy!” 
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«It is agreed, then,” said a voice, which the old man recog- 
nised at once by its unearthly vibration. He with great diffi- 
culty lifted himself up, exclaiming— 

“Satan! tempter! begone !” 

A mocking laugh resounded through the room. 

“Do you not know that you are going to die,” said the demon, 
leaning over the sick man’s couch, “and that you will leave 
your daughter without a dowry and without a husband?” 

“Oh, heavens!” ejaculated Legoello; “I cannot bear that. 
Satan, I am yours!” he cried, raising himself with a supreme 
effort. At that moment footsteps were heard as of some one 
coming up the stairs, and the demon enveloped the moribund in 
his capacious mantle and carried him out by the window, just as 
Yvonne, accompanied by the good old curé, came in at the 
door. 

What was not their surprise, their fright, upon seeing the bed 
empty? They hurried into the village, crying out that Legoello 
had been spirited away. Many were so terrified that they 
closed their doors and crouched by their-firesides. But others, 
with René at their head, armed themselves with pitchforks, and 
taking lanterns with them they went forth in search of the old 
min. 

[It was a dark night. A storm was manifestly brewing, and 
the distant thunder mingled its roar with the incessant moaning 
of the waves. Satan had carried his victim to the dread head- 
land of Penmarch, and he had deposited his burden upon one of 
those enormous boulders of granite around which the ocean 
daily beat in unending strife. The pale light—the fire of St. 
Elmo—but here known as the torch of Penmarch, glimmered 
with unwonted brightness. Yvonne was one of the first to. see 
it, and she hurried unhesitatingly towards the dreaded rocks. 

“Where am I? What do you want with me?” cried the old 
man, who had awakened from a state of insensibility. 

“If you will sign this parchment,” responded Satan, “ you 
shall have a thousand crowns.” And as he said this he scratched 
the old man’s arm with his hooked nail, till the blood showed 
itself. 

“Spare me, Satan! have pity!” 

“And your daughter will be happy. She will bless your 
memory.” 

“Ah, my daughter!” cried the old man; “I consent.” 
Legoello was about to sign his everlasting damnation, by the 
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fitful light of the tgnis fatuus, when a beloved voice made itself 
heard, and Yvonne rushed upon the scene. 

“Father, oh, father! do not sign!” 

“Curse the girl!” exclaimed the baffled demon. For Legoello 
had cast away the pencil, and was holding out his arms to his 
child. Yvonne pressed him in her embrace, and casting a 
menacing look at the demon— 

“ Begone, Satan!” she exclaimed, imperiously. 

The demon was confused for a moment, but recovering him- 
self, he shouted out above the clamour of winds and waves: 
“Sign, or you will die, and your daughter will be left penniless, 
Not a sheep remains in the fold. Your daughter herself will 
perish. See how pale and wasted she is. Her tears have 
washed away her beauty. Noone will have her now—not even 
René. If you love your daughter, sign !” 

“If I love my daughter!” cried the old man. “ Hand me the 
pencil; I will sign.” 

“You will sign my death-warrant, father,” said the girl, in 
tones of deepest distress. 

“Yvonne,” replied the old man, “you shall wed René; you 
shall be happy.” 

“Never, never, at that price! Father, you shall not sign.” 
And so saying she endeavoured to tear the pencil from the old 
man’s hand; but Satan prevented her, and held her back, 
howling with rage, so that his voice was heard above the 
clamour of the storm. 

“Sign,” he shouted, “man without bowels, father without a 
heart! You hesitate to sacrifice your soul when your daughter 
is ready to sacrifice her life and happiness for your sake, and 
yet, cowardly egoist, you say you love her.” 

Legoello, yielding to the taunts of the demon, prepared to 
sign. 

“It is of no use,” cried the girl, and so saying, she threw her- 
self from off the rock into the sea. 

The old man fell back overwhelmed by so terrible a cata 
trophe. Satan laughed triumphantly. “The girl’s soul will 
be mine too!” he shouted, with demoniac glee. 

But it was not so. René, followed by his friends, had also 
been guided by the torch of Penmarch to the rocks. Arrived 
there, the first thing they saw was the fair form of Yvonne 
tossed to and fro by the waves. The young man never 
hesitated for a moment, Despising the fury of the waves, 
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heedless of the rocks buried in stormy darkness, he threw 
himself into the angry waters, and for a long time combated 
waves and wind in his efforts to rescue his beloved. Satan 
stood looking on all the time, smiling grimly at every failure, 
bellowing when there was a chance of success. The storm 
grew apace, lightnings flashed, the wind raged, infernal 
noises issued from. the caverns, when from the midst of the 
frightful clamour a joyful shout arose from the group below, 
that was heard above the war of elements: “She is saved! 
She is saved!” A fearful shriek was then heard from the rocks, 
which opened to receive the form of the discomfited demon. 

Then the storm abated as if by magic. The winds ceased, 
the fatal torch was extinguished, and the good peasants of 
Penmarch went down on their knees to thank God that René 
had saved Yvonne. 

This done, the almost insensible father and daughter were 
borne back to the farm, and the legend goes on to say that 
Heaven at length, touched by the devotion of the father to his 
daughter, and of the daughter to her father, restored them both 
to health, prosperity, and happiness. The bankrupt paid up 
his arrears, new flocks of sheep were purchased, the epidemic 
ceased, and the thousand crowns were counted out. 

René and Yvonne were married. 

On leaving the church, “ You are a good daughter, Yvonne,’ 
said her father-in-law, Eon; “ you will be a good wife.” 

“Yes, a good daughter,” joined in Legoello, “for she saved 
my soul, and René will be a good husband, for he saved my 
daughter.” 
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SWEDENBORG. 


I, 
DE PROFUNDIS. 


“Belief or unbelief bears upon life—determines its whole course, 
Begins at the beginning.” BRowninc. 


For ever and for ever does man ask for himself the four ques- 
tions—Whence? What? Why? Whither? This is the voice 
of the mystery of man: Whence have I come? What amI? 
Why am I here? Whither amI going? The last is the cry of 
anguish—the horror of extinction. When I have finished the 
little day of life, is there no dawn to break the night of death? 
It is the cry of the soul for the Father. Ay! but has mana 
soul? Pass that question for a moment, for it is included in the 
others. Indeed, the anguish-cry would not heed its petulant 
interruption, except to qualify its terms, and demand—Is there 
an intelligent, originating Power? Is there a God? These 
questions, which man asks for himself, he asks for all things— 
for this universal frame, for all its parts, from the dust to the 
star, from the dark mineral life to the sun’s noontide splendour. 

What answers have been given? Have any come from 
Nature? Many say that she gives a complete answer. On 
this much folly has been written. We, however, go to one 
who would strike at Christianity; and he announces that God 
is proclaimed from evidence within and without man, and he 
gives a golden close on the sense of design, of goodness, of 
wisdom exhibited in all the general order of things. He will 
not unite with the cold Materialist. He affirms that argument 
is vain with those who want arguments for everything except 
the gratification of their senses and self-will. The non-recog- 
nition of a universal mind is a hopeless condition—the religious 
faculty is wanting. “If any one had no sense of beauty, 
we should not imagine that we could impart it by arg 
ment.” Even with the sceptical mind there is a restraint 
illimitable doubt—a time when one need not answer a fool 
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according to his folly. Such reasoning can have force only 
with cultured minds; and the cultured may retort that all 
this statement is nothing but culture—that religion believes 
in nothing else but the truth and divinity of human nature. 
God is a creature of man’s imagination—man deified, As is 
man, so is his God. Heaven is God materialised—God, heaven 
spiritualised. Heaven, Deity—all—are only the cunning devices 
of man’s mind. What we want, then, is truth, that will satisfy 
these doubts and denials; and it must also be truth that will 
appeal to the humblest mind, enter into the lowliest doors— 
irrefragable, yet simple. This seems to exceed man’s natural 
power. Has there, then, been a revelation to man? A reve- 
lation implies one who reveals—in this case implies a God; and 
it is unimportant that the revelation is imperfect—that it may 
have been corrupted by man. If a revelation has been, a God 
is known, the case is completed—the questions are all answered 
in the being of a God—the heart of man will therein have rest. 

There has been a revelation, says the Christian, as he lays 
his hand on his Bible, and points to Christ. And, oh, what 
dissonance greets our ears, as we go into the Church and the 
world to learn the full import of this grand assertion! We find 
the Bible disclaimed—as unworthy of Divine authorship, as not 
answering the four great questions, as an insufficient, incom- 
plete, inconsistent, uncomely book, which has left to its wor- 
shippers but one resource—blind faith. And Christ has been 
declared imperfect to an extent that derogates from greatness, 
much more Divinity. We, however, go a step further. Christ 
and the Bible have existed as forces in the world—they have 
made a religion; and this effluence of the sacred Book and the 
Sacred Man may, after all, give an answer to those not otherwise 
satisfied. Religion, as far as records go, has always been with 
man; but it has come to us in a more perfect form. Ours has 
been with the world nearly nineteen centuries, so that all our 
thoughts and actions originate in the general recognition of 
religion—stand in direct relation to an idea of God. 

Religion has been weighed in the balances. The retorts 
come from all sides, and each one’s own experience is brought to 
the proof. And first comes Science, with a haughtiness which she 
condemns when used by religion. She declares that religion is 
at variance with science; that the world would have done 
better without religion; it has proved a retarding power; its 
alleged goodness is only the force of opinion; there has been 
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no utility in religion. These assertions do not go unchallenged, 
Others say that if goodness is the mere child of opinions, 
religion has created those opinions; that religion is the mother 
of science ; and any aspect of religion that has discouraged it 
is perversion of religion. In brief, science has come through 
religion, and religion can do well enough without science. 
Hereupon science presumes on the glory of the intellectual 
power; and whoever will not agree with its supreme pleasures 
and the profits of its cultivation is of the earth earthy, and may 
stand aside. Religion responds to this, claiming for the soul 
pleasures and profits which transcend the powers of poets to 
express either their degree or kind, When both are silenced, 
the heart of man asks for something which they both give, but 
give unitedly. 

But the conflict occupies a wider field than this. There are 
four classes of mind—the religious, the poetic, the. philosophic, 
and the scientific. Each is boastful of itself—contends that it 
includes the others, repudiates the separation of others from it, 
History contemns the specific use of fiction; fiction retaliates 
on history. Yet what is the historian without imagination— 
what fiction without literal accuracy as a basis? Poetry 
wrangles with science, science with poetry; yet are there the 
same qualities in each, only one quality is subordinated to 
others. Religion, the parent of all, looks away from them all, 
except when they afford illustration or argument. The mind 
of man is indeed at enmity with itself; one faculty is cultivated 
at the expense of the paralysis of the other faculties. The 
beauty of equal development is lost, as though a golden age 
were gone; the runner underrates the wrestler, body disclaims 


mind, mind body, and there is war amongst the members. The 


soul that will answer the four great questions must include the 
four classes of mind, and must afford a Divine development to 
each, so that they may fitly help each other through and 
towards their own perfection. 

Let us put the difficulties in their amplest and homeliest form. 
They may be said to rest on the adaptation of religion to life. 
The great question comes from millions of tongues, and in a8 
various tones as tongues: Howcan religion be at one with the 
discoveries of science, with the absorbing cares of business, the 
amenities of social intercourse, the involutions of municipal 
affairs, the intricacies of politics, the complications of inter 
national intercourse? How does it stand related to the shows 
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of earth and heaven which mould us we scarce know how? The 
answer that the observing man gets from the general world is 
after this manner: The questioners make no diligent examina- 
tion themselves; they search not the Bible; they question not 
God’s secretary within them. They go to theologians, and 
Christians who have divorced Christianity from life. In some 
cases they get no answer, in most they meet evasion; generally, 
they have a compromise offered of faith and certain forms of 
conduct on the day which is rest with them only because of the 
ordinance spoken in thunder from a wild, rocky mountain. 

We do not disguise the shocking evidence given by society 
the sickening aspect of the age in spite of Christianity, o 
through the perversions of it. In general, it is a degradation to 
look upon a human face; it has lost all original beauty—we behold 
in it not purity of soul, but consciousness and subtlety. We waste 
our time in trifles, we go out to see trifles, go in again to talk 
of trifles in a trifling way. Is this the answer of nineteen 
centuries from the flower of all faiths? Has the Star of 
Humanity, celestial in life and teaching, only an angular, 
uncertain contact with the duties and hopes of man? Can He 
not be put into the study, the counting-house, the laboratory, the 
shop, on the exchange, into government, into patriotism, into 
every man’s heart as well as upon his tongue ? 

Furthermore, when we yield to such despondent reflections 
the scientific mind is near us to overwhelm with utter blackness 
and woe. It is profitless to entertain the mind with— 


“ Hell, Hades, Heaven, the eternal How and Where, 
The glory of the dead and their despair.” 


Look round, and you will see that this is not an intelligent, 
loving creation; if the result of an intelligent mind, it is demonic. 
It is a huge charnel-house ; all things prey upon each other; 
Nature is red in tooth and claw with ravine, and man’s destiny is 
the same as all things else. Further, all that man is, all that he 
beholds, make but too small a thing for such considerations to 
have any result. You see a mist gathering on the face of a 
clear heaven; it increases, but soon melts away, and there is 
again a clear heaven. To the High and Eternal One—if such 
be—the whole universe of worlds is no more than that passing 
mist, and that being so, “what is man that Thou shouldst be 
mindful of him ?” 

But the mind of man will not be so gagged; it will not 
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continue ice-bound; it will thaw the thickest crust that 
Atheism or doubt can throw around it. Religion as well as 
Science herself cries out for free, aspiring thought. The figure 
of the vapour which now is, and now is not, will not suffice. 
The heart accepts no such hopeless parable. The vapom's 
etherial form, its fleeting existence, cannot prove that man’s 
creation is trifling, purposeless, or vain; nay, both man and 
vapour may be related to the great Cause. 

When all has been said, and silence obtained on all sides, the 
yearnings are still loft for an answer to the four great questions, 
Silence now—amongst men—in the infimite nmight—as in the 
centuries of old, is no answer to man. His faculties, whose 
bounds Science herself cannot define, are not satisfied with 
the reply of insignificance. There is a filial sympathy with the 
First Force or Cause. Being from it we must be of it; towards 
it tend hopes and desires which cannot be computed by the 


scales of Science. The oldest records turn upon the desire of 


intercourse with the Divine Creative Force—the newest also; all 
the highest efforts of thought refer to this; all else is ornament, 
or as ornament, to a column. Vedic hymns, the “ Ihad,” the 
“Odyssey,” the “.Eneid,” Dante, Tasso, Spenser, Shakespeare, 
Milton, are full of it. Underlying all our ambition and joy is 
the secret desire to catch a glimpse of the hereafter, as a hopeful 
assurance and a key to all other secrets. Man is no less 
persistent 
‘When black despair, 


The shadow of a starless night, is thrown 
Over the path in which he moves alone,” 


than when elate with health and worldly comforts. 

Such views as we have mentioned are presented daily; the 
doubts, as well as the aspirations, are not to be denied, and unless 
& man satisfies himself in regard to them, it is impossible for him 
to render a reason for the faith that is in him. That we our- 
selves have had obstinate questionings it were unworthy to 
conceal; that they have been as dark as many we have stated 
it would be bravado to allege; but we believe the whole case 
has been covered by the latest Christian apostle. Swedenborg 
has come with science to the heart of all things; this at least 
is claimed, that to him, or to his views, will the Church and 
man finally refer and find rest for the soul. 
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Swedenborg. 


II. 
THE MAN AND HIS MISSION. 


“ Among the happy few 
Who dwell on earth, yet breathe empyreal air, 
Sons of the morning.” WoRD8 WORTH. 


JASPER SVEDBERG, the father of Emanuel Swedenborg, was 
one of those men who have made Sweden's greatness, one of 
those plain, powerful, devout minds that mould their times, and 
think not of men’s praise. Held in high esteem by Charles the 
Eleventh, that King imposed duties upon him heavier than he 
wished to bear, would not relax them, but strengthened the worker 
with the surety of his royal hand. He was advanced from 
honour to honour in the renowned seat of religion and learning 
Upsala, was made a Bishop—finally ennobled by the name of 
Swedenborg. He was a man of lion heart and will; he was 
identified with the revision of the Swedish Bible, the develop- 
ment of Swedish learning; feared not to write a remonstrance 
to that child of war Charles the Twelfth, “a mightily serious 
and powerful letter;” in himself was right kingly in boldness 
and charity—his custom was to drink to his enemies—and he 
held to absolute power in the sovereign, believing more in 
the prompt royal “ yea” or “nay” than official delay, imbecility, 
or corruption. 

After this manner was Swedenborg born unto much of the 
world’s honours. One of his sisters had Sweden’s Archbishop 
for her husband, another the governor of a province, whose son 
became a bishop. His connections were spread through the 
noble and the intelligent of the Jand. His own genius and 
attainments extended them into other lands. At twenty-eight 
years of age he was made Assessor Extraordinary of the 
Board of Mines. Two years after he carried ships and boats 
a distance of fourteen miles through valleys and over mountains 
for Charles the Twelfth. Three years later he made an extensive 
scientific tour, the expenses of which were paid by the Duke 
of Brunswick. He enjoyed much confidential intercourse with 
that sovereign. All this while he was publishing the result of 
his investigations in a desultory manner. He now made one 
of the great pauses of his life—for eleven years. The résult 
was the appearance of his “Opera Philosophica et Mineralia,” 
in 1734, which placed him amongst the highest scientific and 
2Q 2 
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philosophical minds of the earth. After this there was another 
apparent pause for seven years—seeming to the world a time of 
calmness and idleness, but really the time of sternest work and 
steadiest thought. Then came forth his “Regnum Animale,” 
If the world’s grandeur could have sufficed, Swedenborg now 
had had his heart's content. His intercourse was with royalty 
and the noblest minds. Philosophy ranks in the spiritual 
hierarchies, and he was one of its brightest stars. His name 
is entered in the list of the transcendent souls of power. 

At this period, at the age of fifty-four, ten years after he 
reached the zenith of his fame, there comes a change over 
him. 

The note was given in the “Regnum Animale.” He longed to 
behold the Soul. To do this he proposed to investigate the 
whole animal kingdom; to explore every corner of the temple 
before proceeding to the altar; to run seven times round the 
goal; to unfold in order all the coverings with which she is 
enveloped, hoping by Divine favour to be at length admitted to 
the view of contemplation of herself, “sitting like a queen in 
her throne of State, the body, dispensing laws and governing 
all things by her good pleasure, but yet by order and by 
truth.” 

Here is the point of departure. His spiritual sight is opened. 
He relinquished philosophy, and devoted himself to disclosing 
truths “ tending to salvation and true wisdom.” All that he says 
has relation to the great hereafter, with the eternal which 
surrounds us. His intercourse with the spiritual world is for 
those who list, for ourselves in special moods. The truths he 
has delivered need no support; if they fail, then the pillared 
firmament is rottenness, earth’s base built on stubble. They, to 
a large extent, verify his visions; for in these latter there is no 
vain speculation, only the Divine spirit moves in them; he 
affirms, “ All this befel me of a truth.” Man’s salvation need not 
rest on an estimate of the visions, or of Swedenborg himself— 
it will on his doctrines. 

The mission of this herald of a new Church upon earth 
extended over thirty years. During that period he led the still 
life of a great mind. For all that has gone before, for all he 
does, he claims no merit, shows no pride, he rejects the laurels 
of victory, he hushes the trumpet of fame. He did not pror 
selytise, he sought to convince none as to his doctrines, sought 

no credit for his intercourse with the spiritual world. He came 
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to his last great research rich with the spoils of science, after a 
Jong and deep inquisition into all the principalities of Nature, 
with a mind acute and analytic, yet quick to discern suggestions 
of spiritual truth in all her forms and workings. He approaches 
the New Jerusalem by clear scientific investigation, “from 
the ground of a pure habit and holy life.” He says with 
saintly calmness and confidence that he never received any- 
thing appertaining to doctrines from any angel, but “from the 
Lord alone, whilst he was reading the Word.” The conduct of 
life he based on four rules, which refer to man’s Maker and _ his 
own duties: 1. To the Word—i.e., God. 2. Submission—i.e., Pro- 
vidence. 3. Conduct and conscience—i.e., man himself. 4. Duty 
to the world—i.e., man’s neighbour. He wrote, “ Holiness to the 
Lord,” on everything. 

Throughout, we find him a grand example of a true and 
healthy man. His life was the circle of a strong, gentle, indus- 
trious mind; beginning with theology, which is the child’s first 
lesson, he considered the graces of languages, studied mathe- 
matics, traversed the sciences, and came back to theology, to 
know and teach it as a child should understand it. He never 
shrank from considering apparent inequalities; all argument 
that the mind can adduce he meets ; with him the perfect mind 
is superior to all fallacies. Nothing is trivial to him, not a speck 
of dust, not a look, not a ray of light—nothing is trivial, but all 
things are precious; the face with him is indeed the human 
face divine—words are spirits, they are the very messengers 
from the soul, to tell its condition ; with him a syllable, a breath, is 
aman. In the example of his life we discern that age is nothing, 
affection is everything; he withdraws from public observation 
for periods which make full seasons for the fume and fret of 
those who occupy the world’s attention; he begins labours 
when most men think of being done with life; hot, eager 
spirit-minds soon burn out, calm great ones renew their spring 
at all times; his finest work was done when he was above 
eighty years of age; he was then the most thoughtful, vigorous, 
condensed in his writing, and illustration flowed in happiest 
affluence. 

Of his works we cannot speak in the set phrase of any 
literary fashion ; they evade criticism, they stand related to none 
of the recognised forms of composition. There is none of the 
self-consciousness apparent in all the masterpieces of literature— 
no love of well-balanced language, no pride of the eye, no 
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emotional delight in figure and incident, only truth simple and 
pure; if garnished, the illustrations are more like facts that 
breathe poetic influence. The highest boast of the literary 
mind is that it has nothing it should wish to blot. Soule like 
Swedenborg soar far above these fops of morality ; they say, 
“T have declared nothing but truth.” Nor does the spiritual 
weaken the force of his style and arguments. He will give you 
spiritual reasons, but he has the simplicity which is power ; take 
these few words, “The Church at this day is founded on 
opinion, and not on conduct ;” in such manner he speaks, to the 
terror of the world, Spirituality in such as Shelley is a 
fluttering, evanescent, intangible, fanciful thing ; with Sweden- 
borg it is ever-present, all-essential, immutable; we have in one 
case a butterfly, in the other the strong pinions of Gabriel, the 
angel who bears the eternal decrees, Man’s spirit stands naked 
before the inquisition of Swedenborg ; fallacies are exposed in 
all their hideousness ; all thoughts, all passions, all delights, are 
noted and described ; the more spiritual he is, so much more is 
he the more practical, for his purpose is to explain the practical 
soul. ; 

He indeed reaches to all the limits of the mind. In his visions 
he is possessed beyond the Muses’ painting ; his eyes then shone 
with an appearance like clear fire; in the very midst of his 
prophetic career he performs his duties as a member of the 
Swedish House of Nobles, and presents “the most valuable and 
well-written memorials on finance to the Diet,” which words 
are those used by the Swedish Prime Minister, Count Hopken; 
for his honours and distinctions the eulogium pronounced after 
his death by Sandel, in the House of Nobles, gives indisputable 
evidence. As before, so after that he became an apostle of 
light, he was recognised as of the excellent of the earth; 
human dignities he set aside, but he could not do so much with 
the reverence and honour which accompanied the grandeur and 
power of his intellect and character. 

This is a mind copious, comprehensive, devout, looking before 
and after—considering all within and without, their workings 
and relations—one that promises to adjust into one whole all 
duties, occupation, thought, religion, love—in a word, to answer 
the four great questions. We shall examine how far this is done 
by his doctrines. 
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II. 


THE INTERPRETER AND HIS DOCTRINE, 


“The time of a prophet is a universal one, having neither priority nor posteriority, 
‘neither morning nor evening.” —(THE DaBisTay. ) 


LIFE is hid with Deity—not man’s life alone, but all life. This 
is the key to the mystery of man and the universe. It is not a 
figure of speech, it is a plain truth, the foundation of all other 
truths. Every man perceives how much life seems to be derived 
from the sun of our system; Swedenborg declares that in the 
heaven of heavens is the spiritual sun from whence comes all life 
—after what manner,we shall briefly see. Is that sun God? No. 
But Deity is embosomed in that sun. It proceeds from Deity ; 
it is Divine love and wisdom, and as love and wisdom in Deity 
are one that spiritual sun is LOVE, St. John’s words were no 
poetical fancy, no religious extravagance—God Is love. With- 
out this truth we could have no answer, through it we shall 
have a full and the only answer to Whence? Why? What? 
Whither ? 

The light and heat from the spiritual sun—that is, the Divine 
eflux—goes through the heavens, thence* through all the 
universe, being life for all things. Everything is created by 





” 


* Jacob Behmen had a ray of the true light. He declared that “ Eternal nature 
in its own essence was pure and spotless, but its glory is from the union it has with 
the Deity, who penetrates it through and through, and communicates of His own 
glory into it, glorifying it in, with, and through Himself.” Again, ‘‘ Eternal nature 
was produced that all the ideas, forms, and patterns in the Divine mind might become 
actual and substantial.” The recognition of the truths announced by Swedenborg 
has never been lost, as we shall state in our text, but ever and anon they have 
appeared in poetical or doctrinal form. The illustrations in our notes are given 
because of their brevity and accessibility ; they may be multiplied ad infinitum, In 
the present instance we would recall the opening of Thomson’s “ Hymn,” wherein he 
declares the seasons to be “ but the varied God,” Again, as evidence that the truth 
now imbues our whole literature, hear the prose-writer, “With us the idea of 
Divinity is apt to get separated from the life of nature, and imagining our God upon 
a cloudy throne, far above the earth, and not in the flowers or waters, we approach 
these visible things with a theory that they are dead, governed by physical laws, 
and so forth.” (Ruskin, “Painters,” IIL, 182.) Now hear the poet— 


‘I but open my eyes—and perfection, no more and no less, 

In this kind I imagined, full fronts me, and God is seen God 

In the star, in the stone, in the flesh, in the soul, and the clod.” 
Browxine, “ Saut.” 
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that spiritual sun, thence to receive life, which is Deity—that is,. 
Divine love and wisdom, which is imparted to all things, accord-. 
ing to their capacity for reception. The heavens, having life 
from this Divine efflux, thus appear but as earth spiritualised— 
earth, having the clothing of matter, is but heaven materialised,* 
Angels differ from man. Being spirits they need but the spiritual 
sun; man having body and spint requires the two suns. 

Our sun is a subordinate auxiliary to that of heaven; our sun’s 
heat and light are clothing and aids to the light and heat of 
heaven's sun—that is, to Divine love and wisdom—thus are 
they conveyed to man; our sun’s heat is vivitied by the influx 
of the heat of heaven, its light enlightened by the light of 
heaven. Thus, to say “from the sun” is to say “from Deity, 
through the sun.” ' 

The royalty of Swedenborg’s mission is shown at the fountain 
head. He never speaks in ambiguous terms, never plays with 
cloudy fancies; he declares the kingdom of heaven in plain set 
terms. In the innermost radiance of the spiritual sun is Order 
enthroned. The twofold origin from which order proceeds is 
Divine love and wisdom. God is the very, the One only, the 
first substance and torm—the very and only love; the very and: 
only wisdom; the very and only ORDER. Order is thus intro- 
duced into the universe and all its parts. The whole heavens are 
Divine Order in its largest development; it descends through the 
heavens, and is shown among men, inthe commonwealth, kingdom, 
society, family. Divine Order involves the consideration of De- 
grees, ascience never before known to philosophy — discrete degrees, 
which relate to altitude, or things above and below; continuous 
degrees, which relate to things around, in succession—a science 
which shows exactly how one thing stands related to another 
in the universe—a science which enlightens and consoles the 
saint, and at the same time affords to the philosopher and man 
of science the most accurate scales for the determination of 
truth and facts. Man himself is created in the form of Divine 
Order, because in the likeness of God. The heart of Order is. 
that it worketh by Love. The law of God is the law for man; 








* The heathen philosopher spake thus, according to his light : ‘God hath introduced 
man (into the world) as a spectator of Himself and of His works, and not only as & 
spectator, but an interpreter ef them. Take care then not to die without being 
spectator of these things,” (Epictetus.) The great militant Apostle wrote, “ The 
invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, even His eternal power and Godhead,” (Romans 
i,, ¥. 20.) 
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only by living according to Order does a man protect himself 
against the power of evil.* 

The initial of the universe of things is in the heavens; the 
initial of all in the heavens and universe is in the spiritual sun. 
Therein lie, as in their original home— 

UNITY, shown in Love. 

DUALITY, shown in Love and Wisdom. 

TRINITY, shown in Love, Wisdom, and their Operation or Use. 

In the first, we find and are bound to the oneness of Deity. 

In the second, we behold the duality that prevails in the 
heavens, in nature, and in man—the universal marriage. When 
we use this last term we speak of a human observance, which, 
coming home to our thoughts, desires, and experience, is a type 
of the Divine to. which it owes its visit, will not be denied to 
our souls. The marriage of true minds contains in its mystic 
union not only the largest amount, but every variety of mental 
and sensual enjoyment; all other human acts, aspirations, cere- 
monies, are as outer courts to this Holy of Holies ; its divinity is 
supreme. In regard to it Atheists are idolaters; all seek to seal 
the complete union, to maintain its sacred secrecy inviolate— 
respect its voluntary withdrawal, dimness, solitude—to keep it 
locked in golden silence; all delightedly acknowledge it to be 
the offspring of love!t The divine marriage, of which the 





* “Order is heaven’s first law,” sang our poetic moralist; and the devout, learned; 
judicious divine, whose writings were so beautifully inspired by that principle, 
explained that the silence of his last moments arose from “‘ meditating the number and 
nature of the angels, and their blessed obedience and order, without which peace 
could not be in heaven; and oh, that it might be so on earth!” (Hooker.) One 
whose characteristics are keen, sparkling wit, combined with strong sense, speaks 
thus with worthy grace: “The beauty of the Christian religion is that it carries 
the order and discipline of heaven into our very fancies and conceptions, and by 
hallowing the first shadowy notions of our minds, from which actions spring, makes 
our actions good and holy.” (Sydney Smith,) 

t It has been pointed out by Coleridge that St. Paul says that marriage “ is a great 
symbol, not mystery, as we translate it.” He at the same time remarks that Luther 
has sketched the most beautiful picture of the nature, and ends, and duties of the 
wedded life he ever read. Then, if he had read, he must have forgotten what our Jeremy 
Taylor says on this subject, “ Marriage is the mother of the world, and preserves 
kingdoms, and fills cities, and churches, and heaven itself.’’ Hereon follows a figure 
of it as the useful bee, comparable to Shakespeare. He concludes his sermon, 
comparing it to the throbbings of the heart, with the brightness and the fancy of an 
epithalamium. The true wife, in a second sermon, he describes with the warmth of 
alover and the devoutness of a saint. His final words shall speak for themselves, 
“From this sacramental union all holy pairs shall pass to the spiritual and eternal, 
where love shall be their portion, and joys shall crown their heads ; naan lie 
in the bosom of Jesus, and in the heart of God, to eternal ages.” 
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human is so ardent a representative, impresses an idea of the 
Lord’s kingdom on everything—on the heavens, on universal 
nature, as well inanimate as animate. Thus do the heavens 
and the infinite systems rest on the pillars of Divine love and 
wisdom; they form the porch of life through which come the 
endless legions in water, air, or on earth; here is procreant 
source of all thought and activity. Divine love is the femaie 
quality—goodness ; Divine wisdom is the male quality—truth. 
Man only attains his full stature—that is, of an angel—when the 
marriage of these takes place in the soul. <A glimpse of this 
truth has always been vouchsated to mankind. 

In the third—the Trinity—we have the complement to duality, 
the needful nature, the perfection of all things on earth, in the 
firmament above, and in the waters under the firmament. We 
need not point the unfailing presence of the number three in all 
objects and in all thought, which has formed food for the 
superstitious and the vulgar mind as well as for wonder and 
speculation in the profoundest. For its illustration we have 
only to refer to the works of the deepest thinkers or the last 
halfpenny pamphlet on fortune-telling, or to consider the first 
object that catches the sight, or to analyse the first thought 
presented by the mind. In Swedenborg we find the sacred 
source principle and purpose. Through this Divine triplicity 
alone do all things exist and operate; the ever-present Trinity 
sustains and animates universally; hence the number three 
signifies what is full from beginning to end—this is the threefold 
cord which cannot be broken.* There is a diviner meaning 
which has reference to the Church and to heaven—the Divine 
love and wisdom in their use have come to correspond with 
Deity in its Trinity of Father, Son, Holy Spirit. The heavens 
themselves, like the kingdoms of nature, are threefold; each one 
has place in heaven according to the idea of God within him. 
Here is no airy, fruitless speculation ; love and wisdom must exist 








* Coleridge found the Trinity, not in the heavens or in nature alone, but in great 
actions, forms of thought, science, art, books, sentences—everything. Jacob Belimen, 
whom he devoutly admired, had declared, “ The Holy Trinity, in their pure Deity, is 
the innermost kernel of all things.” Again: “Eternal nature's principle is the field 
wherein is hid the inestimable pearl of the Holy Trinity; it is the cabinet wherein is 
contained the jewel of wonder—namely, the Deity in pure humanity, Whosoever it is 
that finds this pearl does, together with it, find all the wonders of the Holy Trinity. 
The pearl, indeed, is one thing, and the field or rich cabinet another, yet are both 
field and cabinet very useful to keep and conceal the precious stone of Eternal 
Wisdom,” 
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with their use in the lowest angel in the lowest heaven; Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, is the doctrine of the loftiest life, and to 
the Church it is what the innermost sanctuary was to the 
Temple. 

One in our time who bows not at the temple’s altar quotes from 
the old orphic hymn as containing a Divine arcana, “ Jove was 
a male, Jove was an immortal damsel,” and perceives the male 
and female qualities blended in the great soul displayed in the 
heathen maxim, Suaviter in modo, fortiter in re—* Tender in heart 
and firm in action.” 

Now speak we of man himself. He is nothing but an organised 
form adapted to the reception of heat and light—from the natural 
sun, and from the heavenly spiritual sun; he is a dead thing in 
himself—lifeless dust, sparkless ashes. As we have learned, the 
Divine flows into all and every created subject from the spiritual 
sun; by this inflowing alone each subject lives and grows, All 
things have life from this inflowing. Thus does man receive 
his life—his soul. The process is designated Influx. Man has 
no life in himself, there is no vital principle, all life is Divine 
infiux. But this inflowing of the Divine is not a matter of 
uruption. According to its reception is its purity and fulness, 
is the condition of man. “All receive heaven, which is around 
them, according to the quality of the heaven which is within 
them.” The influx may be celestial, spiritual, or natural,.* 

Man is thus a spiritual being. Spirit is eternal, therefore he 
is immortal. We have got a reply to “Whence?” Here we 
obtain tidings of “ Whither?” But we shall not be too curious on 
this point; knowing of a truth that there is an ‘hereafter, we 
shall not step across the confines of death to question the 
economy of heaven, hell, and intermediate state. Suffice at 
present that out of the world there are three spheres, as there are 


— 





* “Celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate.” “ Parapise Lost,” IIL, 51, 


Of beauty, as ‘a celestial power,” Spenser sings— 


‘‘ Thereof as every earthly thing partakes 

Or more or less, by influence Divine, 

So it more faire accordingly it makes, 

And the gress matter of this earthly mine 
Which closeth it thereafter doth refine, 
Doing away the dross which dims the light 
Of that fair beam which therein is empight,” 
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three spheresin it. The “ What?” and“ Why?” answered as they 
are here, are enough for earth’s day. Man’s spirituality in the 
present is the supreme matter of the moment. By virtue of it 
he is in the spiritual world. He has always spiritual companions, 
which is a need, since mind must communicate with mind. Here 
comes the question of free will. Man depends each moment on 
the Divine influx—if for life, then for all implied in life—affec- 
tions, thoughts, desires. Has he no charge or control over this 
all-necessary Divine? He has complete control. It enters into 
all things according to the quality of recipient forms. So with 
man. He receives the Divine according to the quality of recep- 
tion. Happy is he with whom the reception is in the celestial 
degree, to be compared with the influx of light into a diamond— 
unhappy he, if only in the lowest degree, to be compared 
with the influx of light into rotten wood or mouldering earth, 
for man in such case becomes a spiritual carcass! 

As stated, there is a Divine influx through the spiritual world 
into that of Nature ; this man has never failed to recognise in a 
fitful manner through all her kingdoms.* Here we have to 





—— _ on 


* Man, in subjection to his emotional feelings, worships the object; he loses sigh, 
of the spirit that makes it beautiful. Nature comes to be loved for her exceeding 
loveliness alone, and the Deity within is unknown—unfelt, Hence the Preacher pro- 
claimed that “God hath made everything beautiful in His time ; also He hath set the 
world in their heart, so that no man can find out the work that God maketh from the 
beginning to the end.” (Ecclesiastes iii. 2. 

The Persian sage and singer has a finer perception. The words of Saadi, which 
met the approbation of God Almighty, were, “To the eyes of the intelligent the 
foliage of the grove displays in every leaf a volume of the Creator's works.” 

Without revelation, or poetical imaginings, the spiritual power in nature has made 
itself known, capriciously it may be, yet in glimpses that make us less forlorn. Mary 
Wollstonecraft writes pathetically, “Now I recollect, it seems to me that the most 
genial and humane characters I have met with in life were most alive to the senti- 
ments inspired by tranquil country scenes.” 

Ruskin, under a fuller dispensation, alleges that landscape instinct is totally 
inconsistent with all evil passion—and that writers in whom the love of nature is 
most intense have a pathos and tenderness of heart which it is nearly impossible 
either to value or estimate. (‘+ Painters,” III., p. 302.) And much does he dis- 
tinctly write pertinent to our text (albeit under the inspiration of his poetic teacher, 
Wordsworth), of which take but these few words : “ The simplest forms of nature are 
strangely animated by the sense of the Divine presence, the trees and flowers seem all, 
in a sort, children of God.” (* Painters,” IIL, p. 313.) Of a higher mood is the 
strain of Carlyle, when speaking of Jean Paul Richter : “From the solemn phases of 
the starry heavens to the simplest flower of the meadow, his eye and his heart are 
open for her charms and her mystic meanings,” 

Neither demanding nor possessing faith in any religious fantasies, Goethe declares: 
“The persuasion that a great producing, regulating, and constructing Being conceals 
Himself, as it were, behind nature, to make Himself comprehensible to us—such 
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learn the full interpretation, named by its latest expounder the 
Science of Correspondences, 

The life of Nature is Divine. It bodies forth the Divine 
according to the quality of its reception. Divine love and 
wisdom, which are equivalent to Divine good and truth clothed 
upon, taking a material form, are made visible to mortal sight. 
The object is a Divine representation, a manifestation of a Divine 
quality of love or of wisdom, of goodness or of truth. As with 
Nature, so with the constitution of man; as with his body, so with 
his language. His language is full of Nature. He speaks by 
her, therefore his words are pregnant with significance of Divine 
goodness and truth. As with spoken, so with written words, 

We are taken back to a period prior to poetry. In the most 
ancient Church Nature was the book of God for man to read. 
The world was made before the Bible; before the world there 
was goodness and truth. As these Divine qualities framed the 
world, so they were in every drop, atom, branch, and leaf, and 
they had—all things had—a spiritual signification for man. 
Two things followed the corruption of the Church. 1. Remains 
of goodness were left among men. 2. Revelation was adapted 
to man’s condition. Through the first, saving particles of true 
religion were spread throughout all religions. Hence, for any 
one to say, “Lo, here! lo, there! we find Christian dogmas!” is 
nothing surprising, nothing derogatory to its holiness.’ Christ’s 
religion does not pretend to novelty; its heavenliness consists 
in its penetrating through and beyond all religions. This was 
not all. Irrespective of religion, the natural mind possessed 
relics of the Golden Age, and in poetry—the most powerful as 
well as beautiful vehicle for thought—found solace and cultiva- 
tion. Although of a lower life, similes, metaphors, emblems— 





conviction forces itself upon every one. Nay, if we for a moment let drop the 
thread which conducts us through life it may be immediately and everywhere 
Tesumed,” 

The burden of the Divine truth is also with George Eliot, although we refer only 
to its subjection to the play of her poetic fancy :— 


“« These rubies greet me, Duchess, How they glow! 
Their prisoned soujs are throbbing like my own. 
Perchance they loved once, were ambitious, proud ; 
Or do they only dream of wider life, 
Ache from intenseness, yearn to burst the wall 
Compact of crystal splendour, and to flood 
Some wider space with glory ?” 
*“Sranisu Grrsy.” 
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the food of passion, the attendants on religion—come from 
correspondences. We go back beyond all records to a time 
before Buddha or Hinduism, to a time of which they are relics, 
for the letter of correspondences. Grecian fable, “love’s home 
its biutthplace,” is full of correspondences. 

Through the second, when a sacred book had to be written 
for the grosser apprehension of men, to suit their condition, it 
had to share their imperfections. It thus comes to pass that 
there are degrees of spirituality in our Sacred Scriptures ; some 
are the pure Word itself, others are adulterated, others are 
doctrinal. 

For the illustration of Correspondence let us return to poetry, 
The object of the poet is to do something more than paint in 
words. The greatest poet is he who perceives most quickly 
analogies in things, and starting from a humble fact, rises to 
loftiest thought. Correspondence exceeds poetry in perceiving 
the meaning of things, not analogies alone. It brings out the 
Divine within us by recognition of the Divine without us. Yet 
will poetry greatly assist us. We can get from a flower to 
poetry ; poetry can lead us up to Correspondence. Let us take 
the lily, and start from the lowest ground, as we find it presented 
tous. The gardener says of this flower, “That is a lily;” the 
botanist, with cold, material exactness, pronounces it to be of 
the order “ Hexandria Monogynia;” the poet’s fancy names it 
“the lady of the garden;” the poet's imagination beholds it as 
“the plant and flower of light,” whereby, says the critic, we are 
shown “the beauty of the flower in all its mystery and 
splendour.” Poetry and philosophy combine when the wise 
Greek declares that “if there were no pure hearts there would 
be no white lilies ;” Correspondence sees in the blossoming of the 
lily a predicate of the first state of the new birth or of 
regeneration—a distinct call to the soul. Poetry teaches us 
that there is, even in its words, more than meets the ear, also 
the converse, that its words cannot tell all.* It prophesies of 
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* The language of Frederika Bremer is only the cultivated mind giving expression 
to common every-day experience—* There is something so gigantic, and so full of the 
infinite, in every deep feeling which fills my soul, that words cannot express it,” Our 
Marlowe speaks to the same purpose in the most exquisite numbers :— 


“Tf all the pens that ever poets held 
Had fed the feeling of their master’s thoughts, 
And every sweetness that inspired their hearts, 
And minds, and muses on admired themes ; 
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Correspondence. Figurative language (correspondential) does 
not, however, invent truth, or seek to make it more true; it is 
only an instrument to make truth clearer to man’s apprehension. 
At the same time, this spiritual science, in which love and wisdom, 
goodness and truth, are wedded to use, which shows us that 
these Divine qualities are the interior of all things, is no harsh 
circumscribing power. The fount is certainly one—love and 
wisdom—that is, the Godhead, Love—but not, therefore, devoid 
of changeful interest, but quite otherwise, various as Nature 
herself. Thus— 


ae Love God Celestial Heat Charity 
LOVE Wisdom Word ~ Spiritual Light Faith 
Will Heart Bread Red 
Understanding Lungs Wine White 


and so forth. Things material represent things spiritual, things 
earthly are patterns of things in the heavens; a natural fact is 
a Divine truth. The golden thread of Correspondence runs 
through all things. The spiritual sense does not take away the 





If all the heavenly quintessence they still 

From their immortal flowers of poesy, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, we perceive 

The highest reaches of a human wit; 

If these had made one poem’s period, 

And all combined in beauty’s worthiness, 

Yet should these have in their restless heads 
One thought, one grace, cne wonder, at the best, 
Which into words no virtue can digest.” 


Happily, we have the golden tribute of compensation, If art fails, the mind exerte 
its powers gladly and voluntarily, and may discover more that was sought to be 
given. “We dwell upon each word, and find the imagination more and more 
stimulated. It is a never-ending feast, for the wise poet does not limit his hearers 
to his own mind, but leaves room for them to range beyond his if they can” (F, W, 
Newman, ‘‘The Soul and ita Sorrows”)—of which we have a fine illustration in 
Richter’s reference to Platner's manner of reading the lines from Shakespeare— 


“We are such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep,” 


which, he said, “created whole volumes within him.” Pliny, speaking of the painter 
Timanthes, observes “ that in his works something more than was painted was 
understood, and that when his art was at the highest, the genius was beyond the 
art.” Incidentally, Ruskin has spoken of the same truth: “ There is, in every word 
set down by the imaginative mind, an awful undercurrent of meaning, and evidence 
and shadow upon it of the deep places out of which it has come.” Also Lord 
Lytton: “There is one very peculiar characteristic in all genius of the highest 
order—namely, even its loftiest attempts impress us with the feeling that a vague but 
glorious ‘ something’ inspired or exalted the attempt, and yet remains unexpressed.” 
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play of imagination, and give it any boundary; it only says 
that infinitely beyond it there is a curve within which all things 
flow. 

The science of correspondence directly refers to the. Bible, 
Two things are evident in the Holy Writings: (1) Statements, 
facts, and doctrines applicable to the generations when the 
Scriptures were written. (2) That truths are intended to be 
deduced therefrom addressed to succeeding generations. The 
first must exist for the second; avd it is the seeming mixture 
of incongruity or triviality that affords ground on which the 
Bible is attacked, and its hold is lost on many minds. Corre- 
spondence—the spiritual or internal sense—at once clears away 
all such difficulties. It only requires the religious faculty of 
the poor man for its comprehension.* 

The case may be stated thus. There is a correspondence of 
all things in heaven with all things in man—of all things in 
heaven with all things on earth. As heaven is, such, also, is the 
Word. The Literal Sense, needful for the apprehension of the 
natural mind, is to the truths within as garments clothing the 
body, as a diamond in its matrix,.or as a beautiful infant in its 
swaddling-clothes; or we may be more distinct by speaking of 
the Internal Sense as the spirit which gives life to the letter—it 
is as the soul within the body, or as the affection of love in the 
countenance. Thus the Decalogue contains, in its literal sense, 
precepts of doctrine and life—in its spiritual sense, all precepts 
universally. Parables contain a spiritual sense in every word. 
Christ spoke by Correspondences. Every word of the Sacred 
Writings is filled with the Divine—they are holy in every 
syllable. 

There is thus a never-failing reason given for seeming indis- 
crepancies. The first and second creations become luminous 
verities ; the history of Joseph is a spiritual lesson; Jacob's 
dream-ladder becomes more radiant with divinity; and so on 
throughout all the holy books. The truth comes home to us that 
it is very improbable that gross, needless contradictions would 





* We think we hear it praised by those who fail to see the full purity of the 
Sacred Writings. Whilst recognising no internal sense, they testify to the Divine 
influence moving in the pages. “The Bible is pervaded by a sentiment which is 
implied everywhere—namely, the intimate sympathy of the pure and perfect good 
with the heart of each faithful worshipper” (“ Phases of Faith”); and they seem # 
prophesy of the efficiency of the internal sense for all minds when they acknowledge 
that ‘‘the moral and spiritual sense is the only religious faculty of the poor man.” 
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appear in a volume purporting to contain eternal truth, and 
claiming inspiration. Our eyes are opened, and we see how 
all apparently trivial incidents serve the purpose of spiritual 
development and delight. 

Man must have a revelation of the Divine Word—a palpable 
link with his Maker. Take away the Bible, and we get no 
answer to the mystery of man. But this treasure has fallen on 
evil days; and the greatest evil is the negligent, sleepy familiarity 
with which it is treated. Any view, therefore, is to be welcomed 
that will break the crust of crude commonplace from its pages 
—make us think of it, of divine things, for ourselves, shake us 
from idleness and hypocrisy. 

This man accomplishes such a revival, in his capacity as 
“servant of the Lord.” With the Spiritual Sense, the Bible 
is as fresh to the reader. as if just opened—as if he were in 
the dawn of religion ; and however far he progresses he knows 
that brighter visions are awaiting him. The whole Book is 
glorified—is full of new import. The human soul has comfort 
of the divinest kind in the assurance that in the true Word there 
is no dust or dross at all—that it is gold throughout, as well in 
the smallest particles as in the largest. 

The Bible is thus not creation, but a representation of truth. 
It does not proclaim anything new, but takes us back to what 
has been of old. It is equally intended for the humblest and 
the highest grades of intellect ; in it there is illumination for the 
most obscure mind. “The entrance of Thy Word giveth light, 
it giveth understanding to the simple.” Its character is repre- 
sentative and universal. There are still heights to be climbed 
by the mind of a Shakespeare, a Jeremy Taylor, a Chrysostom.* 

The spiritual significance which illumines every page with a 
Divine light makes the whole Book cohere in a manner never 





” The need of a spiritual interpretation is declared by all inquiring minds, and in 
all times, if we extend our investigations, a yearning for a language that will satisfy 
the affections and intelligence. “ The prophetic style seems to be a speaking hiero- 
glyphic” (Warburton). “The insignificant brevity of the first pages of the Mosaic 
history involves much profound truth for us in these later ages, and comprises very 
many solutions as to the great problems of primitive history, did we but know how 
to extract the simple sense with like simplicity” (Schlegel). Coleridge spoke to 
the same effect. F. W. Newman avows his difficulties: ‘‘I discerned in the opening 
*f Genesis things which could not be literally received. . . I perceived that the two 
different accounts of the Creation are distinguished by the appellations given to the 
Divine Creator. . . Arnoki did not hesitate to say ‘that the account of Nosh’s 
Deluge was evidently mythical ” (“Phases of Faith”). 
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before comprehended—supersedes by the decree of Heaven 
those arbitrary interpretations, which apply one method to one 
part of the Word and another method to another part, at once 
defacing and undermining the beautiful fabric. 

In this science Swedenborg has restored to heaven’s lyre its. 
noblest string, which will yield endless harmonies. He is the 
standard-bearer of Divine truth, the most valiant upholder 
of Scripture ; the spiritual resting on the natural and scientific, 
they must perish utterly and together, or perish never. We 
believe never. The spiritual sense gives a perfect unity to the 
Word, makes it like unto the tower which in that ancient book 
the “ Shepherd of Hermas” is given to represent the Church— 
made of “polished stones, the stones exactly answering one 
another, and one joined in such wise to the other that there was. 
no space to be seen where they joined—insomuch that the whole 
tower appeared to be built, as it were, of one stone "—such unity 
does the spiritual sense give to the Word, so that there is no 
flaw, no inconsistency, no contradiction, but as God, as His 
Church, so His Word is one, all uniform, incorporate, established 
unto eternity. | 

We have had a full answer to “Whence?” and “ What?” 
Swedenborg is quite as explicit in regard to “ Why?” We have 
referred to the remains of goodness and truth left in the Church— 
so has it been with the individual; man is evil, but has the prin- 
ciples of goodness within him; he has states of innocence from 
infancy, of affection towards relatives and friends, feelings of 


charity which make the whole world kin, and by Divine opera- | | 
tion these become glorified into heavenliest quality.* The ever- 
flowing stream of Divine love has a care even over infants, and c 
these infant-principles. The infant has spiritual attendancefrom =| } 

r 








* Wordsworth makes such doctrine musical in his majestic ode, when he refers 
to truths within man which can 






“ Perish never— 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy.” 


Byron lets slip the truth, as it were by chance, when speaking of the Corsair := 


‘None are all evil—quickening round his heart, 
One softer feeling would not yet dspart ; 









And even in him it asks the name of love.” 
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its nativity ; man and woman assist in the spiritual work ; their 
purest influences flow ito the babe through their tender 
endearments. And with. heavenliest recompense, may we not 
say, Are not our own spirits purified and elevated by such 
ministrations of love? Children find out our best feelings; they 
draw forth our heavenly affections, however deep their lurking- 
place. Well may Swedenborg declare that these Remains “ are 
to man as a kind of heavenly star.’ Those who die infants go 
to heaven; there the buds blossom and become fruitful. All 
mankind is predestined to heaven; the sin lies at his own door 
who does not get there. The heavens were made for man, man 
for the heavens, , 

If then we have to give an answer in one word to the four 
great questions, it can be easily done—the one all-sufficient 
word is—LovE. It has given all that we have stated; it can 
give everything. 

On this subject Swedenborg is as rapturous as Saint John. 
He gives the graduations of love, of every individual—not his 
person, but the good in him—as neighbour, man collectively, 
the Church in a higher degree, God in the highest. These are 
not many loves, but one love. This is the heart of all Sweden- 
borg’s teaching. Its source is in the heaven of heavens; it 
flows from Deity. The essence of love is to love others out of 
oneself, to desire to be one with them, and from itself to make 
them happy. These properties of Divine love were the cause of 
the creation of the universe. So does it work in man. It is his. 
essential life; in it he has the light of his life ; through it comes 
the delight of his days, through it the blessedness he can bestow 
on others; others’ bliss is our own—the purest and loftiest, 
Man will reject everything that is not in accordance with his 
ruling love ; what he loves he craves for incessantly, he attracts.. 
In his best joys he confesses, with the angels, “that the sensation 
is nothing but the sweetest gift of the Divine love:” yet is 
this love such as has not been known before or shall be—so 
affirms man, inspired by his intense, solemn, absolute passion. 

Where a man’s love is there is his treasure, his all-in-all. Where 
he loves there he lives. The quality of man is determined by 
love. The very life of man is his love—even such as the love, 
such is the whole man, such is his life, his very being here and 
hereafter. Life, in this theology, signifies eternal happiness, 
If happiness hereafter, then happiness here. He preaches a full 
and intense life, a life of use—not one of spasmodic action, but 
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of ease and power—a life that is joy. Men and women are 
players, and life is highest play; with him the laughing hours 
lead a jocund dance—flowers laugh before them in their beds, 
and fragrance on their footing treads. This life of love makeg 
our delight musical; the world’s coldness is unfelt, bread and 
water are dainties, labour is pleasure, duty a heavenly service, 
the heart continually communes with the loving Father; whatever 
its cares and longings it loses never the sweet breath of praise,* 

Divine love has not been inspiration alone; it has been a 
manifestation ; it has appeared in flesh and blood. If we grant 
a Deity there is nothing unreasonable in a perfect Incarna- 
tion; an imperfect incarnation we can find any day. Deity, 
that can breathe into man the breath of life, can certainly 
clothe His pure and perfect spirit. Man’s increasing corrup- 
tion makes it clear that an incarnation would, at some crisis, 
be salutary, if not imperative. The humanity was, therefore, 
assumed by Deity in His own Divine order. In the body He 
met the powers of evil, fought with and subdued them, the 
dread passion on the Cross being the last temptation. As for 





* We dare not venture to illustrate a theme to which all religions and all hearts 
would yield a tribute ; upon faith and works we may differ, not upon love. But that 
we be not utter delinquents we turn to opposite sources to verify the phases of this 
faith of love. As to the force of its inspiration coming through an adored object, the 
lives of some of the greatest thinkers and men of action speak; that human phase 
makes them reach the height of their powers. Every time Novalis chanced to speak 
of the grace and beauty of Sophie he became a poet; it makes men as gods, pos- 
sessing what never was possessed before. ‘He only loves,” says Goethe, “ who 
imagines that no one before him has ever loved, and no one who comes after him ever 
will love, to the same degree that he loves.” This is the feeling that Shelley sought 
to express, combined with interpenetration of love through all nature, when he said— 


“The spirit of the worm beneath the sod 
In love and worship blends itself with God,” 


De Quincey quotes lines which contain the most perfect and glorious definition of 
love as it is known in every-day affairs, and not without a suggestion of its universal 
activity— 

“Love, the holy sense, 
Best gift of God.” 


It has come to pass the poets have accepted the religious dogma—so that ¥# 

should find it in their pages if Swedenborg’s book were to perish. 
“But love, 
What else looks good is some shade flung by love—” 
so sings Browning, and he, in another poem, puts the matter finally and oom 
prehensively— 
“ Oh, world! as God has made it, all is beauty, 

And knowing this is love, and love is duty, 
What further may be sought for or declared ?” 
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the glorification of the human body we speak not of it here, nor 
of the acts of redemption; those who find it pleasant exercise 
for their religious feelings to go out of this world will not fail to 
find how Deity worked in the spiritual spheres. 

Swedenborg brings us, as the centre of ali religion and intelli- 
gence, to Jesus—the Figure of all figures, which through the 
briefest records has been all-sufficient for the heart of humanity. 
Weestimate this Divine Being best through Swedenborg. We can 
calmly and intelligently consider all His height, and breadth, and 
depth. His language 1s the simplest, also the most profound. Some 
weakly suppose that His style is enigmatical, requiring explana- 
tion. “I will open my mouth in parables, I will utter dark 
sayings on the harp.” But why? That the hearers may ques- 
tion themselves! It is not sufficient for truth to be shown. A 
person must seek it, see it, appropriate it. So with miracles. 
They who demand one are to be reproved; those are blessed 
who believe without one. Truth is apart from the miracle; the 
miracle is only for delight, ‘Truth has simple scientific force. 
On a golden October day, walking through the sweet Vale of 
St. John, a cottager invited us into her humble dwelling. 
“Good Christians will come in,” says she. Devotional placards 
were on the walls of her clean kitchen. She spoke of fort- 
nightly mission services held there. Strange ladies came to 
them. The room was filled, and the road was crowded with 
hearers, and the preacher preached from the door. Was he a 
shouting preacher, such as we had heard in Keswick streets ? 
“No, he speaks softly. People don’t like shouters. Some like 
to hear soft voices. We like to hear the name of Jesus!” and 
the old woman with a brightened eye stroked her apron gently 
as she spoke. Now, Jesus is something above all other things 
to that woman. The tale of her life was what some would call 
one of dire adversity, No other name under heaven could have 
sufficed for her trials. Christ is the completion of power and 
virtue, being also, what must then be, completion of intellect, 

In religion, as presented by Swedenborg, all things are of Use, 
all things exist for it. The universe is created to be a theatre 
of Uses. Love and wisdom only exist ideally until they are 
wedded to Use; they then exist really. The delight of Use, 
originating in love and operating by wisdom, is the life and 
soul of heavenly joys. Use keeps together the powers of the 
mind, and saves it from corruption; its service draws man to 
some purpose or employment ; therein he finds tranquillity, and 
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is satisfied, and in that tranquillity and satisfaction is found a 
passive state for the reception of the Divine.* 

Faith is not separated from charity; they are wedded in good 
works. Charity is above all things. Not too much can it be ap- 
preciated, Charity consists in willing what is good, good works 
consist in doing good, from and under the influence of a good 
will, executing justly all with which we are engaged, in private 
relations, business, and attachments to party, persons, or State. 

Here Swedenborg appears in his most glorious aspect, for we 
have come to the life of a religious man. _ Truly, with him, the 
yoke of religion is easy, and its burden is light. In the noblest 
portion of Milton’s prose-writings we find, as a certain precious 
truth, of such an orient lustre as no diamond can equal, that the 
paths of a good life are indeed “to all men both easy and 
pleasant.” Swedenborg not only insists upon this, but makes 
it plain. Man has a threefold hfe—civil, moral, spiritual. In 
the civil he behaves as a citizen. That settles the matter.f 
It is as easy to be as to seem to be. The life which leads to 
heaven is simple, direct, open, free from obstacles, The fallacy 
as to poverty and riches-he consigns to immediate doom, 
Poverty is no virtue. Divine Providence holds well-balanced 
scales on this matter. In the world of spirits men are subjected 
to experience from which they may have been excluded on 
earth, It is ascertained what the poor man’s state would be had 
he been rich, the rich man’s had he been poor. ‘The condem- 
nation of riches in Scripture refers to the nches of knowledge 
which make the mind presumptuous. Poverty seduces. and 
withdraws men from heaven as much as riches. The life which 
leads to heaven—which is heaven {—is not a life of retirement, 


* Tennyson would fancifully personify the forms of use— 
“ The Powers that tend the soul, 


To help it from the death that cannot die, 
And save it even in extremes.” 





One who overlooks the truth from a very different eminence writes thus: “There 
is no war between the parts of the human mind, and (other things being equal) he 
who best loves God will with most untiring energy and singleness of purpose pursue 
whatever good work his genius has fitted him for. No one needs so little relaxation 
as he in whose heart dwells the Lord of strength and peace.” (“The Soul, its 
Sorrows, &c."’) 

+ The philosopher affirms nothing less, ‘ The chief good is easily perfected and 
easily provided, and the greatest evil lasts but a short period, and causes but brief 
pain” (Epicurus); and Jacob Behmen is in agreement with the view—“ Our whole 
religion is but a child-like work.” 

3 It is quaintly remarked in one of Whichcote’s aphorisms that “ heaves " 
first a temper then a place.” 
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but of action in the world, Itisa great, free life. It is the 
cultivation of health in body and soul, the tranquillity, the 
peace and power, already mentioned. We must not neglect the 
art of life, for ours is a divine life—that is, the devices of man 


must not impair or encroach on it. Let God minister to us,’ 


Let us not burden the hour with superfluous labour, but seek 
in turns relaxation and studious thought, and vitalising action 
for our development, 

What a high strain is that which he utters when he declares 
that some spirits cannot share the angels’ life of gladness 
because they have contracted a sorrowful tone from their 
austerities! The perversions of religion have tried to make life 
avale of tears. <A little miraculous brightness may flash: on it 
now and then, but on the whole it is but the valley of the shadow 
of death, and at its end is the horrible Shadow itself. The unreal 
mockery, the Shadow, has been made a royal thing—on its 
hideous skull has been placed the likeness of a kingly crown: 

Consequently, the most miserable things have been and are 
written upon it. “The sternest sum total of all worldly mis- 
fortune is death,” says Carlyle; “nothing more can be in the 
cup of human woe.” “O Death! full of bitterness for all those 
whom he leaves in life!” exclaims the founder of Protestantism. 
The last temptation, that of the Cross, should have conquered 
death, and all slavish fears that had gathered round it. The 
shameful instrument of death had to be the symbol of the 
beneficent omnipotence of good and truth, of wisdom and love, 
of the utter extinction of death and death-producing tendencies 
and qualities in man. Christians made it an instrument of 
torture to their souls, they clad death with more awful terrors.* 


* Louis XI. of France shuddered at the name of death, forbade it to be named 
in his presence, and gave injunctions for its suppression when he should confess 
in the last extreme hour. 

Better than the horror that attends the departure of the spirit from its temporal 
home that we had the reply of the Delphic oracle on the death of Aratus, which 
caused the Sicyons to change the day of mourning into a festival, and adorning them- 
selves with garlands and white robes, to bring his corpse with songs and dances from 
£gium. 

This cheerfulness pervaded some of the philosophers, and gave them expectation 
of better things. Euripides questions— 





“ Whether that 
Which men do call ‘ to die,’ may not in truth 
Be but the entrance into real life.” 


Epicurus averred that “the care to live well is identical with the care to die well.” 
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When Carlyle adds, “Many men, in all ages, have triumphed 
over death and led it captive,” he leads the mind to conquerors 
not of the Christian faith. Christians quailed before it, beheld 
it of fearful aspect, and if they presumed to speak of its 
conquest, it was by projecting their own vain-glory over its. 
awful crest. There is at the best but bombastic vaunting of 
the active spirit in health, or the arrogant ecstasy of the 
debilitated saint. The pagan philosopher gave a rebuke to all 
when he calmly and rejoicingly said, “We have written this 
letter to you on a happy day for us, which is also the last day 
of our life.” 

Swedenborg saves us from the body of this vainglory and 
horror, Man, as we have seen, is a spiritual being. Now, to 
employ the mind on lofty matters is to elevate it; even one 
who combats the true faith can confess that “to feed on higher 
and sublime poetry is virtually an exercise of the soul—a pre- 
paration for actual religion.” This elevated condition has no 
limit. Man can elevate his understanding to that intelligence 
which the angels enjoy. Resurrection is only the continuance 
of life in the spiritual world.- Heaven itself is but a continu- 
ance of earth.* Each angel has his labour, his duties, his pur- 
pose, for which he is best adapted. Labour is love. 

He thus presents the consolation of immortality in more 
fulness than any other revelation; he discrowns death, strips it 
of all its ghastly insignia—would extinguish its very name: 
The change is but the unclothing of the soul of its earthly 
vestment, a natural departure into the purely spiritual world 





* Southey writes in his forty-fifth year: “My mind now lays as naturally the 
scenes of its day-dreams in heaven as it used to do upon earth, . . . . I half 
hope to get the whole story of Cambuscan bold, and to hear the lost books of ‘ The Faéry 
Queene.’ Lopez de Vega and I shall not meet with equal interest, and yet it will be 
a pleasant meeting."—(“ Lire Letrers,” IV,, 284.) 

Coleridge had something of the same view when speaking of a person he declared: 
‘To have to sit down with such a fellow in the very lowest pot-house in heaven is 
utterly inconsistent with the belief of that place being a place of happiness for me.”"— 
(“Tasie Tacx.” ) 

One of our poets marks the building up of the heaven here below— 


“Every thought 
That strengthens, purifies, exalts a mind, 
Betters the soul so blessing. 


It is the power 
Of man’s perfectibility gives earth 
Capacity of heaven.” “ bestus.” 
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This gives the noblest import to life. The development of the 
soul of the whole man is encouraged to the last breath; we 
must persevere with our duties and plans to the end, that we 
may step into the spirit-land as well proportioned as active 
intelligence and devotion can make us. “Be ye therefore per- 
fect, even as your Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

The fear of death is thus destroyed, victory is taken away 
from it. His friend Count Hipken came to look upon it “as 
being of hardly any greator moment than the drinking of a 
glass of water.” It was even a joyous thing to Swedenborg ; 
his greatest book was his last; he had Divine assurance his 
earthly life would be prolonged until that was finished: but 
being done, Heaven’s will was equally gracious in acting or 
submitting. He named the day on which he should die, and 
the servant of the house said that Swedenborg was so pleased 
that she could only make the comparison “that the pleasure 
was such as if she herself were going to have a holiday, to go 
to some merry meeting.” 

There is occasion only for smiles. To be here may be 
good, but to be with Deity is far better. This heaven 
is the heavenliest it has entered into the mind of man to 
conceive. The company there is all that the heart desires, 
all that can give the fullest measure of joy to the soul. The 
very presence of an angel is ecstasy. We have the odour of 
rest. Heavenly peace flows into all the actions and thoughts 
of life, is even visibly present in the angels as joy. Heaven is 
joy;* but there can be no joy without activity ; to every sense 





* Behmen seems here to coincide with Swedenborg. When writing of spiritual 
heat (which corresponds to love and joy), he says that the whole creation is acted on 
by this spirit—“ Hence it is that the celestial fire emits its beams to the joy of the 
whole universe, so that every leaf and pile of grass hath a tongue to tell it us.” This 
joy in man Hooker beautifully discourseth upon in these terms, when dilating on 
the celebration of sacred days, wherein we have to spend the flower of our time 
happily: “The joy that setteth aside labour despiseth those things which labour 
gathereth. , . It cometh to pass that the first effect of joyfulness is to rest, 
because it seeketh no more—the next, because it aboundeth, to give. The root of 
both is the glorious presence of the joy of mind, which ariseth from the manifold 
considerations of God’s unspeakable mercy.” Wordsworth, in his wonderful ode, 
recognises the truth of Swedenborg and Behmen. Referring to the Divine origin of 


our life he says— 


‘“* Shades of the prison-house begin to close 
Upon the growing boy, , 
But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy.” 
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is given joy according to its use; the performance of good is 
conjoined with ineffable delight. There life continually advances 
to springtime, the thousands of years bring a more delicious 
spring. Angels come more and more into the flower of youth, 
pass from one degree of beauty into another—into beauty that 
transcends human imagination—“in a word, to grow old in 
heaven is to grow young.” 

We, finally, refer to the Universality of this Divine seer. There 
are good and pious souls in all religions—in other words, the 
Church of the Lord is universal—living in mutual love and 
charity. According to the best of their knowledge and under- 
standing, all men have their position amongst the angelic hosts.* 
Tis true, ’tis pity for ourselves, that Gentiles enter heaven more 
easily than Christians. This religion has in it no sour asceti- 
cism. The primitive Church had its feasts of joy; the present 
one recognises the usefulness of all the precious institutions 
connected with social intercourse. To long for heaven is to 
possess it. Vain are the opinions of men, but they do not lead 
us from the Divine love, we shall after death be fully given 
over to the delusions of our imagination, and proving their 
vanity and danger, be led by the good in us through the golden 
gates of Paradise. The perfect bliss therein is not disturbed by 
anything that maketh a lie—not any doctrine of election or of 
infant damnation. All men have been destined for heaven ; all 
infants, wherever they are born, are received into heaven; there 
they are ministered to by their angels. A third part of the 
hosts of heaven is composed of infants. 

In virtue of the revelations vouchsafed to him for the good of 
mankind, Swedenborg declares that the second advent has 
taken place. He has had all truths given him by the Lord 





Coleridge sings in one of his profoundest and sweetest strains of this Life and Life’s 
effluence, this strong music in the soul, this beautiful and beauty-making power— 
“ Joy is the sweet voice, joy the luminous cloud— 
We in ourselves rejoice! 
And thence flows all that charms or ear or sight— 
All melodies the echoes of that voice, 
All colours a suffusion from that light.” 


* “Tam an omnist, and believe in all 
Religions—fragments of one golden world,” 
“Festus,” 126, 
Southey believed that Turks, Jews, and Gentiles will be in heaven, if they have 
lived well according to the light vouchsafed them. (“Life and Correspondence,” 
V., 12.) Sir Hamphry Davy held the same doctrine: “The Infinite and Eternal 
Mind fits the doctrines of religion to the minds by which they are to be embraced.” 
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alone, not by any angel, but direct from Divine Love and 
Wisdom. And this second advent consists not in any personal 
incarnation, but in the revelation of the highest incarnation, the 
Divine Spirit incarnated in the Word. 

Here we attain to the true Catholic faith.* One great difficulty 
with Swedenborg is his profundity, his iteration of truths that 
they may be seen in relation to all parts of truth itself; this 
excludes his comprehension by all but cultured minds. But not 
thus has man to be saved. Therefore, he is simplicity itself on 
the central points. What he says of the writings of Apostles 
applies to himself, the rules and tenets of the Church require 
plain and simple language, suited to the capacity of all 
readers, The saving faith, then, consists of brief articles, simply 
expressed: 1. That God is one—in Him is a Divine Trinity—He is 
the Lord Christ. 2. Saving faith is to believe on Him. 3. Evil 
actions not to be done, good actions to be done, these latter as 
from man himself, but under the belief that the Divine operates 
with and by him. 

This is his belief, yet, simple as it is, all else is natural com- 
mentary and illustration. Thus, as it is now allowed to enter in- 
tellectuallyt into the mystery of faith, for the needs of the Church 
the creed may be lengthened into a ninefold cord, quite as com- 


prehensible, whilst it allows the bounds of faith, charity, and | 


activities to be more clearly seen, Add then to the above ; That 
there is a difference in the value of the Books comprising 
the Old and New Testaments—the most sacred portion being 
Divine truth, containing a spiritual sense within the literal. 
That the Lord’s kingdom is one of uses, here and hereafter, 
binding man to the fulfilment of all the duties of his station and 
employment, That the government of Divine love and wisdom 
is Divine Providence, in which evils are permitted only to 
prevent greater, all evil being overruled for the greatest possible 
good. That man is only a recipient of life from Deity, who 
is life itself, the life of the spiritual, the life of the natural world ; 
man receives the Divine life according to the quality of his inner 
being. That man, born into evil, and with tendency towards 





* “ Belief’s fire once in us, makes of all else mere stuff to show itself.” 
Browsina, 


‘*Every man’s religion is in him the well-spring of all other sound and sincere 
virtues, from whence both here in some sort, and hereafter more abundantly, their 
full joy and felicity ariseth.”—(Hooxsr.) 

t “I have described men's spizitual progress as often arrested at a certain stage by 
want of intellectual development.”—(F. W. Newman, “ Puases ov Farru,”) 
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it, must be regenerated, but this in a progressive manner alone; 
being of a spiritual nature he is in communion with angels, bad 
or good as according to his disposition ; the inheritance of evil 
is not utter death, for infants of all nations and tongues have 
their place in heaven; after death man rises again in a spiritual 
and immortal body. That repentance is the foundation of the 
Church in man ; repentance is the ceasing to will, and in con- 
sequence ceasing to practise, evils; repentance is attended 
by the celestial graces—charity, faith, good works (these 
have to be combined in the work of general salvation)—in a 
word, consists in living in love and charity, according to our 
knowledge and understanding. That now, and hereby, is the 
second advent, which is the coming of the Divine in the power 
and glory of the Holy Word ; this will form the crown of all the 
Churches, this is the New Jerusalem which has descended from 
God out of heaven. 


III. 


THE HIGH HILL CALLED CLEAR. 
“That which is of God we defend to the uttermost of that ability which He hath 


given; that which is otherwise, let it wither even in the root from whence it has 
sprung.” —(HooKker.) 

THIS is the cosmos of religion, It answers the four questions. 
[ts temple comprises all height, all breadth, spiritual sight of the 
deepest, charity of the largest, every variety of goodness and 
intelligence. It has its detractors, for it excludes hardness of 
heart, and those blind in their own selfishness. This pre-Eden 
Church is too large for these perverted minds ; they are bewildered 
at its dimensions, they build their places of worship in corners of 
its outer courts, and repudiate all that the second Temple did not 
possess—the ark, the sheckinah, the holy fire, the urim and 
thummim, and the spirit of prophecy. Swedenborg presents 
the New Jerusalem in all its amplitude and grandeur, these see 
but a grove or a hut, and therein adore as though it com- 
prehended all heaven; they discredit the prophet,* discredit the 





* Priestley thought it not impossible that “another revelation may be granted us, 
for the obstinacy and wickedness of mankind call for no less a remedy.” (Southey’s 
“Life and Correspondence,” I,, 317.) There is, however, as much scepticism in 
religious bodies as elsewhere, as much now as in former ages. Milton replied to cold, 
lifeless arguments, in language wonderfully appropriate to Swedenborg and his 
mission, “As if a man should tax the renovating and re-engendering Spirit of God 
with innovation, and that new creation for an upstart novelty—yea, the New 
Jerusalem, which, without your admired succession, descends from heaven, could not 
escape some such-iike censure.” : 
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celestial city—nay, discredit the Divine Founder and Possessor 
Himself. 

It is otherwise with some of the best souls of our time. 
Many can say that without Swedenborg they should have been 
lost on the wide sea of doubt—now and then hailing a fata 
morgana, and obtaining thereby a momentary joy, only to be 
awakened to a greater horror on finding themselves surrounded 
as before with illimitable mystery and silence. Many others 
would have endeavoured to discover, detach, and conjoin star 
truths from the good and wise, from men and from religions 
and fashioned them into a creed for their patience and their 
hopes. The temple constructed by this pure-minded servant 
of God has been to them at once a fortress and sanctuary. 
Peace is its foundation; the peace of life rests on what he has 
said. 

Finally, of the man himself. 

His is an oceanic mind, comprising or encompassing al 
matters relating to the Divine. He is the latest apostle of the 
true faith, We have glimpses of him in all ages, in all 
religions, in all men of thought and holiness; for God has not 
left Himself without a witness in any time or land. So great is 
the conflux of great minds towards him that he and they 
interpret each other, that he is always influencing us through 
their pages. 

His power has been that of the still, small voice. His militant 
career is one of the most remarkable; his truths have been 
appropriated without naming their messenger; men have found 
stolen waters the sweetest; all progress in science has declared 
for Swedenborg in one way or another; those who know 
him best, each new thinker, has made him his own, This spirit 
walks unseen through the Churches; his doctrines pervade 
their best views, all charity is in smiling accord with his own. 
Catholic, Protestant, sectarian, are equally beholden to this 
apostle ; not a man of mark in their ranks but wears some truth 
from him as an amulet next his heart, though he whispers not, 
may not indeed know, what angel placed it there. Those who 
know him best unite in declaring that through him can all the 
doubts of the age be solved, all its sorrowful questioning 
answered. Through him comes the true light which is the life 
of man. He has wedded science to religion. Religion and 
poetry had been attached to each other from old time, we now 
' possess the Divine Graces. 
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As for ourselves, we declare that much which he has seen we 
cannot see, but we accept all that we do see, and trust him 
largely for the rest. Enough for our security, joy, and ground 
of anticipation to keep before us always this article of his 
faith: “All religion has relation to life, and the life of all 
religion is to do good.” 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 











































MODERN THOUGHT AND RELIGION, 
AND SCIENCE, 


(Concluded from page 462). 


It would not be easy to measure accurately the extent to 
which these great philosophers are indebted to Christianity for 
the creation of that moral atmosphere which has made such 
lives as theirs possible, and for furnishing them (probably without 
their thinking much about the matter) with a true ideal, 

Nor again is morality’s independence of religion proved by 
assertions that the world at large is mainly swayed by public 
opinion, or by fear of the law. 

Even assuming the statement to be true, it would not be easy 
to gauge correctly the influence Christianity has exercised in the 
formation of the former, or the extent to which its principles are 
embodied in and control legislation. 

Lastly, there will always be a small minority of mankind to 
whom the behests of conscience will speak with an authority 
transcending all others. These are the salt of the earth, wherever 
found, and are unlikely to be persuaded, by discussions on the 
development of conscience, to question for a moment the reality 
of that invisible monitor, or the Divinity of its origin. 

Their power and influence for good in the moulding of opinion, 
because silently exercised, is liable to be undervalued by the 
schools of Material philosophy. 

That the influence of religious belief (in its more vulgar 
acceptation as belief in a system of rewards and punishments 
hereafter) as a cause of practical morality is much exaggerated, 
there can be little doubt—and this irrespective of the question 
whether a moral practice that owes its being to fear or bribery, 
to promises of eternal happiness or threats of eternal punish- 
ment, has a claim to be called morality at all. 

The real securities for the permanence of Christianity are 
the perfection of its ideal, which must continue to attract 
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the highest human thought so long as the race of mankind lasts, 
and the truth of its morality. 

The ideal morality exists in nature, where the Founder of 
Christianity discovered it. 

The principles of Christianity are neither more nor less than 
the methods and laws of nature transferred by the aid of analogy 
and parable to the sphere of morality. 

The Sermon on the Mount is devoted in a great measure to 
inculcating this lesson. 

Positive schools of philosophy may launch the bolts of scien- 
tific and historical criticism at untenable dogmas, and at. the 
idolatrous refusal of orthodox theology to recognise the proved 
presence of a mythic element in the New Testament, and may 
imagine that in doing so they are sapping the foundations of re- 
ligious belief, but modern thought recognises that the effect of 
their action is just the contrary, and welcomes such criticisms, as 
really strengthening what they are popularly supposed to destroy. 

The utterance in the Sermon on the Mount that “ one jot or one 
tittle shall in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled,” is re- 
cognised by modern thought as akin to the predictions of astro- 
nomy, and if (which may conceivably happen) there be taught 
under the name of “ Christianity” and of “ religion” dogmas, 
and theories of historical interpretation, which are not Chris- 
tianity, and which are not true, the fulfilment of the above 
prophecy requires their overthrow and their destruction. 

This is the light in which modern thought regards the | 
scientific and historical criticisms of Positive schools of 
philosophy when brought to bear upon what are popularly but 
erroneously supposed to be the foundations of religion. 

It is a light which enables it to be perceived that the critical 
action of these schoolsis strengthening and not destroyingreligion. 

To understand this it must be borne in mind that the religious 
system of the Bible includes among its precepts of morality the 
prohibition of idolatry, and that idolatry does not, as is popularly 
but erroneously supposed, mean exclusively the worship of 
graven images. 

The worship of graven images is but a single form of the 
immorality of idolatry, just as petty theft is but a single form 
of the immorality known more comprehensively as dishonesty. 

The third precept of the Decalogue covers the whole range of 
the immorality of idolatry, just as the eighth does that rs | 
dishonesty. 
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It is idolatry to use the name and authority of God to teach 
what is not true, and this is done when such teaching is given 
in the name of “ religion,” because the word “religion ” involves 
in its meaning the name and authority of God. 

The teaching therefore as “religion” of what is not true is a 
form of immorality, and none the less so because those who 
teach it are animated by the best of motives, and honestly be- 
lieve it to be true. 

If, as a matter of fact, it is not true, it is idolatry, b77 whatso- 
ever Church it may be taught, and the fulfilment of the moral 
law requires its suppression. 

That suppression must be brought about, not, of course, by 
violence or by persecution, but by the constant diffusion of 
intellectual light from every quarter. 

The conditions of the world, and of its inhabitants, are such 
that all trifling with truth is hurtful in itself, independently of 
the motives of those who consciously or unconsciously do so, or 
connive at its being done, just as all trifling with sanitary laws 
is hurtful. 

The two processes are strictly analogous. 


It is as impossible to make false teaching true by dubbing it. 


“Divine” truth as it is to make idolatry (however orthodox) 
moral by calling it “ religion.” 

Hence, in so far as the scientific and historical criticisms of 
Material or other schools of philosophy help to throw light upon 
the question of the truth or falsehood of any item of ecclesiastical 
teaching, they are engaged in the service of the moral law of 
Christianity. 

Not one of those criticisms can touch the foundations of 
religion, or cast a doubt upon the truth of the simple eréed that 
has been quoted in the beginning of this paper from the writings 
of Sir Isaac Newton; while the lesson of the Sermon on the 
Mount on the perfection of the Deity who is there held up to 
human imitation, is repeated by every stone in the road, every 
blade of grass in the field, and every leaf in the forest, with a 
silent eloquence which no articulate language can approach. 

It is, however, time to bring these observations to a close. 

The candid reader of Miss Bevington’s powerful article in the 
Nineteenth Century will hardly be disposed to admit that she 
has succeeded in proving what she has apparently sét herself to. 
prove—-namely, that moral distinctions can peeeneny oxiet 
without a belief in God and heaven, 
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What she does succeed in showing, and what modern thought 
accepts as proved—or rather what modern thought would 
never have dreamed of disputing—is that conceptions of 
morality, as regards the details of their practical application, 
are largely moulded and modified by inherited and acquired 
experience, acting independently of religion, and often (gene~ 
rally, indeed) in opposition to what popular ignorance at the 
moment supposes to be a Divine command. 

This, however, is all that her reasoning has done, or can do, 

No modifications of conceptions of practical morality which 
have been brought about by experience, have ever resulted in 
the discovery of a new moral principle, or in the overthrow of 
an old one; and, as has been already more than once observed, 
and as cannot be too frequently repeated, it_is these principles, 
and not the details of their temporary practical application, 
which are based on religious belief. 

Nor, again, when experience has modified in theory the 
details of the application_ of eternal principles of morality to 
temporary circumstances, can there be any security for the 
embodiment of that modified theory in practice, save in religious 
belief. : 

Nor yet again, when it is conceded that conceptions of prac- 
tical morality are modified by experience, is it for a moment 
admitted that that concession excludes the hypothesis of a 
Divine agent in the modification. 

On the contrary, such an hypothesis is as much an intellectual 
necessity here as it is in physical creation, or physical growth and 
evolution. 

It is a weakness of some contemporary schools of philosophy, 
and possibly of that to which Miss Bevington belongs, that 
instead of limiting their action to reasoning against certain 
forms of the religious idea, a proceeding which might be not 
altogether hopeless, they endeavour to reason against the 
religious idea itself. 

As regards any practical result to be gained by so doing they 
might as well reason against sexual love. The religious idea # 
at least as ineradicable and as real a force in human nature 38 
the last. a 

The vitality of the religious idea is a stupendous fact, and Cat 
never be lost sight of by true reasoning as an important, perhaps 
the most important, factor in the formidable problems the di 
cussion of which is erroneously called a conflict between religion 
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and science. If the religious idea could be destroyed it would 
have been killed long ago by the follies of orthodox theology; 
and if it ever could have real cause for fear—as happily it 
cannot—it would have more to dread now from the .Church 
of Rome and the High Church party in the Church of England 
than from all the schools of Positive and Material philosophy, 
past, present, and future, put together. 

It only remains, in conclusion, and with reference to the 
title of this paper, to say a word of justification—if that be 
possible—for having ventured to put forward the views here 
contained as the expression of “modern thought.” 

It is in all humility submitted that if the endeavour be made 
to ascertain the goal towards which modern thought is tending, 


by seeking for it, not in the direct utterances of any school of 


thought, but in what may be read between the lines of the 
sayings of honest men of all schools, that goal will be found to 
be described in this paper with approximate accuracy, so far as 
the subjects are concerned of which it treats. 

It will be found that modern thought is in a state of progress 
towards the logical culmination of the true idea contained in the 
word “ Protestantism.” 

Protestantism is popularly supposed to mean a state of protest 
against the errors of the Church of Rome, but it has in reality a 
far deeper meaning, or, to be more strictly accurate, popular 
Protestantism is the contemporary expression of a deep truth 
which, while it is for the few as conclusively established as any 
fact of science, has not yet been reached by the multitude. 

The consistent Protestantism, which appreciates this truth, 
its depth, and the conclusions that flow from it, is what is 
described in this paper as modern thought. 

The truth itself is that while true religion is now, as it was. 
nineteen hundred years ago, and as it must remain so long as 
the world lasts, “to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the world,” it 
is on its doctrinal side, and must ever remain so, not positive, 
but negative. 

Modern thought is simply consistent Protestantism, and its 
attitude accordingly towards religion and science is one of pro- 
test, if of protest against a pseudo-science which flaunts in the 
face of the ignorant a self-generating “potency” in matter, 


which analogy shows matter cannot possess, of no less urgent. 


protest against those systems. of. orthodox theology which 
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consecrate for the benefit of the superstitious, fictions even 
more glaring. | 

In a word, modern thought recognises the fallacy of suppos- 
ing that idolatry has ceased to be the pestilence to human 
society which it was in Old Testament days, merely because in 
the nineteenth century we have hit upon the happy expedient 
of calling all our infinitely numerous false deities by the names 
and attributes of the one true God. 

No one can be deaf to the uproar of the war in which Miss 
Bevington’s able essay in the Nineteenth Century may be termed 
an episode, but it is a misnomer to speak of that warfare as a 
conflict between religion and science. 

The representatives of orthodox theology, who make “ God” 
responsible for the fictions of Gcumenical Councils, would do 
well to bear in mind the precept of the Sermon on the Mount, 
“Judge not, that ye be not judged,” when they launch—as 
they are prone to do—against the Material philosopher the 
celebrated utteranee of the Psalmist, “The fool hath said in 
his heart, there is no God.” 

Were they to do so they might be moved towards a wider 
charity, by the reflection that to teach as “religion” what 
historical criticism and science have shown to be untrue is 
equally censurable in Scriptural language, 

The name and authority of God being involved in the word 
“religion,” to do so is to use that name and authority to emphasise 
false teaching—a violation of Christian morality provided for 
in the following precept from the Decalogue—*“ Thou shalt 
not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain; for the Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His name in vain.” 




















THE RELATION OF THE PERCEPTIVE 
FACULTIES TO THE EXTERNAL 
WORLD. 


IT is evident that if there is any truth in the theory of life and 
motion pervading all nature, that animal or organic life if 
differing from material, inorganic, or physical life, should be in 
harmony with the latter, or there could be no transition from the 
one to the other; neither evolution of forces, of development of 
forms. 

The action of the faculties of man should be in accordance 
with the laws of nature, not only in the organic, but in the in- 
organic world; and the laws of the external creation must in 
the same way accord with the dictates of the whole faculties of 
man, acting individually, or in harmonious combination. 

There is nothing new in this. Moral philosophers have long 
ago established that the human mind and the external world, 
having emanated from the same Creator, ought, when under- 
stood, to be found to be wisely adapted to each other. 

Intellect must, it has been also pointed out, be fitted to discover 
the nature and the laws of the external world, as according with 
the dictates of the faculties, and to direct the conduct in harmony 
with them. The object to be held in view in such an enquiry is, 
that the same Creator who made the external world having con- 
stituted our faculties, and it being His intention that we should 
enjoy existence here, while preparing for the ulterior ends of our 
being—and, as we can be happy here only by obedience to the 
natural laws, which are pre-arranged to contribute, when 
thoroughly understood, to our enjoyment, and, which when 
Violated, neglected, or. abused, visit us with suffering—so we 
must conclude that our mental capacities are wisely adapted to 
the attainment of these objects, whenever we shall do our own 
duty in bringing them to their highest condition of per- 
fection, and in applying them in the wisest and most useful 
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manner, What, for example, are the relations which a knowledge 
or cultivated apprehension of such simple knowing faculties as 
endow us with the power of appreciating form, size, weight, order, 
colour, and other external qualities of matter, have upon the 
other faculties of man, and more especially upon his intellectual 
and moral nature ? 

The faculty of perceiving form in external nature, expresses 
itself variously, according to the impressions made upon our 
senses. Thus we say, round or square, regular, or irregular, well- 
shapen, or mis-shapen, ugly, or beautiful, according as the relation 
of the impressions conveyed to our perceptive faculties harmonise 
with other mental faculties. 

There is a wide field of study and delight to be derived from 
the contemplation of the various forms given by the Creator to 
natural objects, and there is an almost equal amount of pleasure 
to be derived from contemplating the imitation, grouping, and 
variety, imparted to those forms by art. Such constitute the 
basis of natural history on the one hand, of art, painting, and 
architecture, on the other. 

Form is essential to render us conversant with the existence 
of solid matter. Our senses, as feeling for example, render us 
sensible of the presence of heat, cold, or wind; and touch will 
render us cognisant of the presence of matter and of form, and 
can even by education be made to supplant to a certain extent 
the use of sight, but the eye is the natural medium by which we 
judge of form in the external world. 

To see, it is essential that there should be light; a fact in it- 
self proving the intimate relation of the faculties with the external 
world ; without light, we should be reduced to the same condition 
as in blindness, and the eye would be reduced to a minimum 
development, as in the mole, and some subterranean fish, or 
undeveloped, as in some rudimentary forms of animal life, 
Without light, it would be necessary to have recourse to touch, 
to save us from the evils that would befal us from ignorance of 
the form of matter, from simple contact, from falling from or 
against it, or from other physical errors. 

Some philosophers have argued that as we are only rendered 
cognisant of the existence of matter by means of our senses, that 
the external world has no real being, but that it exists only in 
our conceptions, just as a German philosopher declared that he 
could evolve a camel from his inward consciousness. It is argued 
in fact that the external world is subjective, not objective. But 
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let such a philosopher come forcibly in contact with solid matter, 
and he will be rudely awakened from his metaphysical dreams. 

The study of the properties of light and vision constitute the 
science of Optics, a branch of knowledge which contributes 
almost as much as any other to the enjoyment of life. 

The laws of nature by which inorganic and organic matter 
alike are made to assume definite forms, were essential to es- 
tablishing individuality, a part therefore of the system of creation, 
and indeed evidences in themselves of a creative force and power, 

The study of the variety of form is not only a source of infinite 
pleasure and profit as derived from the mere contemplation of 
such, but it leads to comparing, classifying, and the study of the 
qualities of different forms which together constitute the basis of 
our knowledge of the external world. 

Water congeals in one uniform mass, but it is by the congrega- 
tion of minute crystals of a definite shape, and it breaks up into 
masses also of definite but different regular shape. So extensive 
surfaces of clay will in hot countries separate in the same manner 
into so many cubic or rhomboidal masses. Snow and hail are 
primitively crystalline. The varieties of form in mineral sub- 
stances, as well as in all other natural objects, constitute with 
other qualities the basis of all classification, and when crystal- 
line, as both in nature and in certain chemical products, they 
constitute the basis of an abstruse branch of mathematical 
science, 

Crystallisation even extends into some elementary forms of 
organic life both in plants and in animals, and the boundaries 
between the force or life imparted to inorganic matter in pro- 
ducing crystalline forms, and the force or life imparted to the 
earliest forms of organic life is so delicate and so difficult to 
determine, that the impression is conveyed that there is no real 
or well-established limit or boundary between the two, but that 
the one passes by shades of transition which have not yet been 
exhaustively studied, into the other. 

Natura non fit saltis, said the great naturalist Linnzus, It 
does not leap from one step of inorganic to another of organic, 
nor from one step of organic to another of existence, but every- 
thing is done by transition, the links of which are often per- 
ceptible to our senses; and it may be fairly assumed that if they 
are not always so, it is because they have not as yet been detected. 

The infinite variety of form imparted by the Creator to the 
vegetable world constitutes in combination with other qualities, 
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such as colour and organic structure, the basis of the science of 
Botany, whilst the same applied to the animal world constitute 
the science of Zoology. 

The variety and the beauty exhibited in the vegetable world 
in foliage, in shape, and figure or form, and in flowering and 
fructification, are sources of great delight and of much pleasurable 
gratification, as well as of deepest wonder to man. After the sea 
and the mountain, and the boundless plain, there is scarcely a 
more impressive object than the forest, and of all forests, one of 
palm trees is the most beautiful, and the one which has con- 
tributed most to architectural design. 

So in the animal world form, shape, figure, colour, structure, 
and adaptability of organs to the purposes of existence are all 
objects of admiration and wonder. But if this is so to the un- 
cultivated mind, how much more is it so when intelligence is 
brought into play, when we begin to compare and to classify, to 
judge and to analyse, to study the successive evolution of form 
and structure, and to understand more intimately its adaptability 
to particular purposes ? 

The study of the hand of man alone has been made the 
subject of whole treatises, and from the form of a single bone or 
the fragment of a bone, learned anatomists have arrived at a 
perfect conception of what the form of the animal to whom it 
belonged may have been, and what was its place in creation. 

The relations of the faculties of man to the external world are 
indeed first seen in the simple perception of form. Man sees in 
it the beginning, or earliest evolution of definiteness in shape, 
which gradually, and through most various and interesting trans- 
formations, ultimately attains to the perfection of the human 
form. When we contemplate a crystal, we see in it the first 
germ of what man is—a definite form constituted by the Creator. 
When we contemplate a flower, a plant, or tree of any kind, we 
see an object endowed with life like ourselves, but without sense, 
will, or consciousness, yet assuming an infinite variety of pleasing 
and beautiful forms, and therefore affording gratification to the 
faculties of man in their contemplation and study. 

When we contemplate an animal, we see an object not only 
living, but moving by a will of its own, and having propensities 
and passions, feelings and intelligence, more or less, according to 
perfection of organisation, but in all adapted beneficently to the 
purposes of life, and approximating gradually to the higher 
faculties imparted to the human species. Form is then one of 
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the first and most elementary of the material or solid evidences 
of the existence of an external world, and it is in perfect accord 
with the faculties of man, inasmuch as he perceives in nature a 
first evolution of shape extending from its earliest perceptible 
existence—from the very dust at our feet—up to humanity itself, 
and every faculty of man finds a field for activity, and therefore 
enjoyment in its relations to all the external forms of nature. 

That intellect is fitted to discover the nature and relations of 
the laws of creation from the simple elimination of form, as 
according with the dictates of the human faculties is attested by 
the simple fact of man being endowed with powers of observing, 
studying, comparing, and analysing such forms, from which acts 
of the faculties, natural history, and natural philosophy are indeed 
eliminated. 

It remains then to show how conduct should be directed to be 
in harmony with the external world in accordance with the 
dictates of the faculties, and to thereby ensure the greatest possible 
amount of gratification and enjoyment from the harmony of the 
two. 

Now with regard to the relation of the faculties to form, it 
suffices to show that we fashion our clothes, or ought to fashion 
them, with regard to propriety, convenience and comfort, adapt- 
ing form to peculiar exigencies; that writing and painting are 
questions of form in letters and in their disposition; that all 
works of art and utility have form as their basis ; that we portion 
our land and build our homes upon principles that involve form 
as a primary consideration, and that we in most acts of life direct 
our conduct in regard to form, in its relation to the dictates of 
our faculties ; to show that the amount of gratification and enjoy- 
ment to be derived from the harmony thus established must 
depend upon the intelligence, wisdom and taste which is brought 
to bear upon our conduct in such matters. The amount of 
intelligence requisite in dealing with the mere question of form, 
is at no time more strikingly shown, than when men start from 
the shores of England, to double two continental capes, and 
expect to return to the same point in their confidence in the 
form of the earth. 

The power of judging of distance, as in laying out ground, and 
estimating the space which men or other objects occupy with 
accuracy, and the power of judging the transmission of projectiles 
from the simple throwing of a stone or ball, to archery and 


shooting, is unquestionably a faculty possessed in a higher degree 
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by some than by others. The power has hence been attributed 
to the faculties of judging of size, and no doubt such a faculty 
comes into play in such determinations, but they appear also to 
be guided or influenced by the action of other perceptive faculties, 

It is evident, however, that we must rule our conduct by size, 
as well as by form, in almost all acts of daily life, as well as in 
the arts. The consideration of the fitness and appropriateness 
of size is as essential to the tailor or shoemaker, as it is to the 
carpenter or the builder; to the mechanic and the artisan, as it 
is to the landscape gardener, the engineer, or the architect. It 
enters indeed into all the daily functions of the perceptive 
faculties, and ensures comfort and safety, as weil as contributing 
to the enjoyment of life. 

The rule of conduct, then, in relation to such a faculty is that 
it should be cultivated, like all other perceptive faculties, by the 
study of the external world, and by the use of other faculties 
acting in harmony with one another. As in other faculties also, 
the greater the correctness and accuracy attained, the greater the 
capacity of the individual. As an element in perspective, a 
proper appreciation of size is as indispensable to the painter, as 
it is in another sense to the mechanic or the architect. Perfec- 
tion in the work accomplished, and success in the objects to be 
achieved, are the rewards for that correctness and accuracy. As 
it is with size, so is it with regard to weight. There is no analogy 
between the weight, or resistance of bodies, and their other 
qualities. Hence the faculty of judging of such, cannot be 
referred to any of the faculties of the mind which determine the 
other attributes of matter and is a distinct function. As such it 
is more particularly called into play in those who have to judge 
of momentum and resistance in mechanics. The fact of its being 
a distinct perceptive faculty, is also shown by the circumstance 
that some persons can judge of weight better than others, An 
experienced mineralogist will make a proximate estimate of the 
amount of metal in a compound mineral, as for example, of iron 
in claystone or basalt, simply by balancing a fragment in his 
hand. 

Most dealers, tradespeople and artificers learn to judge of 
weight by the eye, or rather by the exercise of a perceptive faculty 
through the senses, bringing, as in all other instances, the facul- 
ties of man in connection with the laws of external nature. Itis 
an element of success in archery or quoits, but this in combina 
tion with the faculty of judging distance, It is also said to facili 
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tate the power of adapting animal movements to the laws of 
equilibrium. If so, such a power, grows up with us so impercept- 
ibly as to become almost instinctive. 

The faculty of judging of weight, is at all events, like others, to 
be improved by experience, and is highly worthy of cultivation 
in considering the improvement and development of all our fac- 
ulties. Education, founded upon the study of the faculties of 
man, in relation to the external world would be a very different 
thing to what it is. The exercise of such simple and elevating 
faculties as the power of judging of form, and size, and weight, re- 
moved as they are, so far from the action of the higher faculties, 
are utterly ignored in elementary education. Yet have the higher 
faculties to depend in their action upon the perfection of the 
perceptive faculties. So also do experience, habitual use, andthe 
cultivation of the latter, enhance the enjoyment of life, not only 
in its petty details but also in the judicious play of the higher 
faculties. 

The desire, accompanied by the ability, to know objects as 
mere existences, without any view to the purposes to which 
they may be subservient, has been supposed to be a separate 
faculty, and it certainly appears that we use our senses first, and 
that the knowing faculties come into play afterwards. But the ques- 
tion presents itself to the mind, is not the so-called faculty of in- 
dividuality, an expression for the combined result of impressions 
derived from without? There is however, a marked difference in 
men in their love of and faculty for observation generally. The 
existence of such a power, is an element of art, as also ofa genius 
for those sciences which consist ina knowledge of specific exis- 
tences, such as natural history. Some persons experience a posi- 
tive delight in becoming acquainted with natural objects, with- 
out any reference to their uses and other qualities—a pleasure 
which is incomprehensible, and appears trifling to others who 
have no power of observation. If then any evidence is to be ob- 
tained from the presence of a faculty in some, and its absence in 
others, it would appear to be a separate perceptive power, but this is 
very questionable. Attention, and the habitual cultivation of 
the perceptive faculties generally, seems to have much to do with 
the power and activity of the general sense of observation. 

So also is the power of distinguishing colours supposed to be a 
separate perceptive faculty. It is quite certain that a personmay 
have a very acute vision, and yet an imperfect conception of 
minute shades of colour. We. have remarked this deficiency in 
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some in the determination of minerals, Some, again it is well 
known, have confused ideas of colour,and others are almost Gesti- 
tute of the power of distinguishing such. It is at once obvious what 
a loss to the enjoyment of life is such a privation, and how much 
the pleasurable relation of mind to external nature, may be en- 
hanced by the cultivation of the power. We say cultivated, for 
the love of colour may be strong and yet there may be a delicate 
taste in their appreciation. Oriental nations have for example a 
passion for brilliant colours, but often without any taste for harmony 
in their combination. Taste depends not so much upon the power 
of the perceptive faculties, as, we have before observed, upon their 
cultivation and perfection, so as to ensure pleasing and graceful 
forms; fitness and adaptability, in figure, shape and size; and har- 
mony and suitability of colours. Nature commits no such mistakes, 
The shades of the rainbow are perfection; the contrast of colour 
in garments often offensive. The brilliancy of flowers enamell- 
ing a green meadow, or contrasting with verdant shrubs, is pleas- 
ing—but artificial beds of tulips or pelargoniums, are no more 
in good taste than garments all of bright colours. Wecan admire 
the most brilliant sunset, spread as it is, over a neutral expanse, 
when the same amount of brilliancy would be painful in a limited 
space. The blind man compared scarlet to the sound of a 
trumpet. Hewas right, for the colour produces the sense of that 
which is grand, and even pretentious. It is not quite a barbarous 
solecism, when a brilliant colour, in the wrong place, is spoken 
of as “loud” or “alarming.” 

The faculty of recognizing places where one has once been, 
even after the lapse of time ; of judging of the relation of one place 
to another, and of its relation to other places, of not only finding 
one’s way, but of mentally planning the relation of places, from 
proximate to even remote distances, is one that is essential to 
success in topography and geography, in military service, and in 
astronomy. A man possessed of this faculty is never what is 
termed “lost” in atown or forest; in a desert, or upon the wide 
ocean. Great therefore is the enjoyment to be derived from the 
cultivation of the faculty. It gives zest to travel, and impels to 
geographical research and discovery. It gives success to the com- 
binations of a gifted general, and it reaches its highest develop- 
ment when it plans the mechanism of the universe. 

The difference which exists in the powers of different persons 
—apart from consideration of perfection by education—to calcu- 
late with facility, is wellknown. Such a power is unquestionably 
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a perceptive faculty, essential not only to the memory of numbers, 
but to the solution of arithmetical problems. Happily the con- 
ception of numbers, and of their relations, are no more than any 
other faculties the sole attribute of some. The power, like that of 
knowing places, seems even to belong to the lower animals, when 
they herd and congregate together. The faculty is however to 
be improved, like all others, by education and practice, and it is 
questionable, if some of our best accountants have not been 
indebted for their success, rather to application and perseverance, 
than from the facilities derived from the original gift. It is need- 
less to remark, that from the simplest tradesman, to the merchant 
and man of business, and from the daily necessities of life, to the 
higher pursuits of science and mathematics, a knowledge of 
arithmetic is an essential element of progress, and its exercise 
gives the usual amount of enjoyment that is derived from a sense 
of power and work done. 

The love of order and arrangement applies itself not only to 
external objects, and is more active in some than in others, but it 
isan element in that philosophical method which is the result of the 
perception of the relation of things. Itis in the one case a source 
of pleasurable enjoyment in the conduct of life; in the other it 
becomes the basis of philosophical and logical inferences, and of 
that love of systematising or generalizing, which belongs to the 
reflecting faculties—powers which as much as any others dis- 
tinguish man from the lower animals, 

It has been suggested that the faculty of perceiving actions is 
different from that of simply perceiving objects. That the one is 
expressed by verbs, the other by nouns. It is certain that facility 
inapprehending details, and in the conception of the relation of 
acts, is greater in some persons than in others. Some have a 
greater facility for embracing opinions, adopting new theories, and 
in accommodating themselves to the customs, manners, and, cir- 
cumstances with which they are surrounded, than others, As a 
power to profit by instruction, to assist in the memory of things, 
and perfect education, the cultivation of such a faculty—if it is a 
separate one—is eminently desirable. Further as a power of 
enumeration of things and occurrences, and a power to seize 
upon objects and incidents, it becomes an important element in 
oratory and the fine arts, and in science and philosophy—indeed 
in most of the operations of the higher intellectual faculties. 

The power of judging of time in music, as also of remembering 
circumstances in the relation in which they stand to each other, 
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with respect to time, and which constitutes chronology, is also a 
faculty of perception. It exists independent of the senses which 
convey the impressions, but which do not give the power to deal 
with them. Its essential enjoyment would then be not only in 
music and versification, but also in the memory of things in their 
relation to other events, and the lapse of time. 

The faculty of preserving harmony in sound—time as it is 
designated—bears the same relation to the ears, as the faculty of 
perceiving colours does to the eyes. The ear receives the impres- 
sions of sounds, and is agreeably or disagreeably affected by them ; 
but the ear has no recollection of tones, nor does it judge of their 
relations. This then is the faculty necessary to proficiency in 
music, to the cultivation of taste, and to improving the sense 
of melody. But melody is only one ingredient in a genius for 
music. The perception of time is requisite to a just perception 
of intervals; of tune, for the perception of melody ; and the other 
perceptive powers to supply mechanical expertness; but to produce 
expression, and to give refinement and elevation, the higher 
faculties have to be called into play. 

Facility in learning words and in using them in conversation 
is also a separate faculty, for it is active and powerful in some, 
and deficient in others. When deficient, there is a want of com- 
mand of expression, a painful repetition of the same words, anda 
general poverty of style. When active and powerful, but unre- 
strained and uncurbed by the power of reflection, the style of 
writing and conversation, alike, will be verbose, cumbersome 
and inelegant. As there is as much difference of opinion in the 
matter of taste in literary composition, as there is in the relation 
of all other faculties in the external world, it is irrelevant to 
dogmatise upon the subject. Some prefer, plain, clear, yet elegant 
expressions of facts or feelings—others like their senses to be ex- 
cited by ornate comparisons or figures of speech and rhetoric. But, 
as a general rule, it may be said, that the style of that author is 
generally most agreeable, in whom the power of language and 
of reflection bear a just proportion to each other. Language, 
with which to express his thoughts and ideas with precision and 
clearness, and reflection to ensure their sense, their truth and their 
justness, which can alone render them acceptable to his fellow 
creatures, 

The perceptive powers enable us we have seen, to determine 
the forms of objects, their colours, dimensions and other qualities, 


but a further power is necessary to take cognizance of existences 
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in general. The function of this faculty is to embody the separate 
elements furnished by the knowing faculties into one, and to pro- 
duce out of them conceptions of aggregate objects as a whole, 
which objects are afterwards viewed by the mind as individual 
existences, and are remembered and spoken of as such, with- 
out thinking of their constituent parts. But it is questionable if 
this is not the result of the higher faculties coming into play. 

If education were founded, not as it is, upon the teaching of 
arbitrary forms, as letters and numbers, it would begin with the 
intellectual exercise of the perceptive powers; for children early 
use and understand abstract terms, such as man, tree or ship. 
The expressions for these in writing, and their enumeration would 
then follow as a subject of interest; not as reading, writing and 
arithmetic are now made to be, an arbitrary teaching without 
tuition in visible or sensible objects. 

Form, colour, and size, having furnished certain elementary con- 
ceptions, language gives expression to these ; the idea of plurality 
suggests numbers, and the idea of gradations of rank and arrange- 
ment, suggest the love of order. From language to reading is but a 
step, so also from the sense of number to arithmetic, and so also 
from the sense of order, to the classification of material objects. 

The consideration of such a question as that of taste is a very 
secondary one compared to the importance of pointing out the 
rules of conduct, as derived from the study of the relations of 
man’s factulties to the external world ; yet it is intimately inter- 
woven with the exercise of those faculties, their cultivation and 
perfectibility. 

The principles of taste, concerning which there has been so 
muchdiscussion,aresimply thecultivated exercise of the perceptive 
faculties ; by which form, size, weight, colour, and order, are modi- 
fied or arranged, according to fitness, adaptability, and a correct 
appreciation of the purposes to be fulfilled. 

The outrages that are committed in regard to shape and figure, 
to usefulnesss and convenience, to general suitability as well as to 
clegance of design in the present day, 'in the domains of costume 
and furniture, in building and in the arts—even in the fine arts— 
are sometimes wonderful, when we consider the simplicity of the 
principles or canons of taste. 

The fact is that the importance of adapting our line of con- 
duct in obedience to the relations of our perceptive faculties to 
the external world—or to nature—is not made manifest, or 
brought home to us in anything, as productive of the sense of 
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that which is agreeable and pleasant, or of cultivated enjoyment, 
or of the reverse feelings, when such rules are violated or abused, 
than in the simple matter of taste. 

The laws instituted by society for its protection are meant to 
deter from and to correct abuses of the faculties. They are there. 
fore in a reflex sense, natural laws. The approximation may 
even be carried further, for as a recent publicist has observed:— 
“The theoretical economist, who is apt to regard the economic 
world as a mere market, and its laws as simply the dictates of 
individual and pecuniary interest, should see a new field of inves- 
tigation opening out before him, as it becomes plain not only 
that the economic structure of every society and the distribu- 
tion of its wealth must largely depend on its positive laws, but 
that these positive laws are themselves subject to natural laws 
which determine their evolution and changes as well as their 
effects,” 

W. F. AINSWORTH. 

















THE MAN OF BUSINESS—ABSOLUTE. 





‘‘Rabbi Meir said, ‘When a man teaches his son a trade, he should pray to the 
Possessor of the world, the Dispenser of wealth and poverty, for in every trade and 
pursuit of life both the rich and the poor are found, It is folly for one to say, ‘‘ This 
is a bad trade, it will not afford me a living,’’ because he will find many well-to-do 
in the same occupation, Neither should a successful man boast and say, ‘‘ This is a 
great trade, a glorious art, it has made me wealthy,” because many working in the 
same line as himself have found but poverty. Let all remember that everything is 
through the infinite mercy and wisdom of God,’”— Zhe Talmud, 


IN a previous paper we have considered the qualities, doctrines, 
and destinies of Business. Now we look at its Hero, who stands 
amongst his fellows as a cedar of Lebanon, nay, as a mountainous 
tree, under whose shadow, amongst whose branches there is 
multitudinous life. One who is a Prince Arthur, a Bayard, a 
Carlus Magnus, a Tancred, an Apostolic King of Business, who 
has done redoubtable deeds, who is possessed of magical power 
and influence. 

As to the proportions of his physical frame none can speak, 
He may be short, he may be tall; thin or stout; handsome or 
deformed—graceful as Apollo, slightly mis-shapen as Mephisto- 
pheles, or the grotesque presentment of a man at which dogs 
bark.* As to the admiration in which he is held there will be no 
doubt—for he is a successful man: as to the awe that attends 
his steps there will be as little—for he is not successful by 
accident, but has taken fortune by the beard: as to combined 
admiration and awe which he commands there is the amplest 
certainty, for all arts are his, or he will make them his, he clips 
the wings of Pegasus himself, and puts him into cart, dray, or 
carriage to do his will and pleasure. It has been said of him by 
one of the wisest of the age—* He no longer waits for favouring 
gales, but by means of steam realises the fable of AZolus’s bag, 
and carries the two-and-thirty winds in the boilers of his boat”— 


eee 









* «* __.So lamely and unfashionable 
That dogs bark at me, as I halt by them,”—Aichard III, Act 1., Se, 1, 
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to earn twenty-five per cent. for his money: in a word, what. 
ever the shape of his body, opinion does not differ as to the 
constitution of his mind and the exercise of its faculties, 

A man understands nothing but what is commensurate with 
him. Business and our Hero are exactly commensurate 
with each other. That there is a great deal of double. 
mindedness in business is declared by many—many: to him 
this is no shame, but a quality that aids its endeavours towards 
perfection—it prevails throughout nature.* Look at it from 
what point of view you will, Business is the most glorious 
occupation under the sun; is full of beauty, full of delight—of 
virtue, too, or ought to be. 

Therefore, he devotes himself to it body and soul: no hours 
are inopportune for its activity or reflexions; no subject too 
humble ; every man may be made instrumental in some degree, 
His love for this—his craft—infuses into him a share of the 
ambition which has inspired rulers of the world: he wants no 
one to divide his honours: like the bold smith in the “ Fair 
Maid of Perth,” he prefers to fight for his own free hand. 

Although the end be gross gains, his task is the conquest of 
men, no less than it is that of the diplomatist. Thus, the issue 
of his doings lies in the kingdom of his eye. By it he learns and 
rules all that appertains to his domains. His eye is inquisitor: 
it is the discerner of the thoughts and intents of the hearts of all 
with whom he is engaged:f it draws inspiration from the 
tributaries to his greatness :} it draws strength and resolution 
from those with whom he contends.§ His eye is law: it com- 
mands, it cheers, it exalts: it alone yields sunlight to the coun- 
tenance, from whence come all impulses for weal or woe,—the 


— 





* Goethe— Wilhelm Meister’s Travels. 
** All things are double, one against another; and He hath made nothing 
imperfect.” —Zcclesiasticus xlii. 24. 
+ ‘* Your face, my thane, is as a book where men 
May read strange matters,” —A/acbeth, Act I., Sc. v. 
» Fs Saturn, as he walked into the midst, 

Felt faint, and would have sunk among the rest ; 

But that he met Enceladus’s eye, 

Whose mightiness, and all of him, at once 

Came like an inspiration.”—Keats—Hyferion, Book II. 





§ ‘*I brave each combatant, 
Whom I can look on, fixing eye to eye, 
Who full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In me too," — Piccolomini, 
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countenance which breathes security, confusion, awe, vigour, 
forlornness into the general mass of a man’s transactions— 
according to its serenity, its cheerfulness, its animation, its 
dismay, its irresolution, its radiance or its cloudiness, its harvest- 
ing of joy or of tears. 

In all his intercourse—we mean, in all the process of his 
unsleeping policy—next to the functions of vision, nothing has 
more of our-Arch-Spirit’s attention than his ears and his tongue. 
Most men, however much they sneer at women, are led by the 
ears. He, however, yields not to any of the spirits which hold 
the dominion of air: he has the art of giving them a free passage 
through his head,—when they assail him at one ear he ejects 
them through the other. Not the less does he readily yoke these 
spirits into his service when he wants to confound those he can- 
not convince,—he will talk, and talk, and talk, until he makes 
the sound and fury of his voice signify something: no matter 
that his words are mere words, their involutions and wearying 
thunder are calculated after the manner of the Parthians to 
secure a victory with hideous discords—for he, too, has noted, 
that of all the senses, that of hearing soonest disturbs the mind, 
agitates the passions, and unhinges the understanding.* 

Not generally, however, are those the tactics of our Ulysses’ 
tongue—but only when the men are brutal, the circumstances 
coarse and critical. And never, except in a fierce and decisive 
moment, will he adopt the style of Brennus, who, when the 
Romans resented foul play in the weighing of the penal gold 
for the Gauls, in a contemptuous and insulting manner took off 
his sword and threw it, belt and all, into the scale.t He equally 
avoids hastiness of speech,} and vaingloriousness also—such as 
elicited the rebuke of Phocion to Leosthenes :—“ Young man, 
your speeches are like cypress trees, large and lofty, but without 
fruit.” 

He has conned his lesSon.garly, and in no year is he too old to 
relax its study. Ten armies went to catch a word, they could 
not, and therefore perished. He has to help nature; scruples 
not to say so; confesses to impotence ; is not arrogant as to his 
powers of persuasion—accredits rather the good sense or grace 





* Plutarch—Aarcus Crassus, t Plutarch—Cameilius, 

t ‘‘ The tongue is a httle member, and boasteth great things. Behold, how great 
4 matter a little fire kindleth.”—.S¢. Fames iii. 5. ‘*Seest thou a man that is hasty 
in his words? There is more hope of a fool than of him.”—/roverds xxix, 20, 
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of those to whom he submits his arguments. So was it with the 
master of all eloquence—he plausibly confessed that his ability 
to explain himself was a mere acquisition, and not so perfect but 
that it required great candour and indulgence in the audience, 
Ever silver-tongued Demosthenes ! 

What our Ulysses seeks, then, is to utter, and to win by the 
sweetest of all music*—and that in so cunning a manner, that 
the winning scems no conquest, the music so sweet that we know 
not we are listening to it. His discourse pays homage to the 
subject in hand— 





- Uttered in a sound and homely tongue, 
Fit to be used by all who think while speaking.’’t 
And even when circumstances seem adverse, and his party 
inimical, he will, with Cortes, not forget the soft terms he knows 
so well how to use.{ True art is this :§ victories by it are as 
pure as the innocent brightness of the new-born day; as silent 
as light; of firmer assurance than the sun. Thus did Cineas 
confirm the saying of Euripides— 
“‘ The gates that steel exclude, resistless eloquence shall enter,” 

and made his imperial master acknowledge that Cineas had 
gained him more cities by his address, than he himself had won 
by his arms,]| 

But nought of this is done without the accurate, well-balanced 
mind ; without the operation of JUDGMENT. This it is which 
weighs, measures, controls, directs. The Business man has an 
ear for arguments and suggestions on all matters that relate to 
his interest, but he is beguiled by none. With him the 
Pyrrhonist is inborn: he will go so far as to point out in what 
way each fact is convincing, each speculation probably profitable, 
and then, in the twinkling of an eye, by the same means take 
away all belief from them.{ Is there anything unnatural in this? 
Not at all. It is one of the arts which make the pride of 
philosophy. He does act, and that at the needful moment, 
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* “The pipe and the psaltery make sweet melody, but a pleasant tongue is above 
them both,”—Zeclesiasticus xlv. 21. 


t P. J. Bailey.— Festus, Ed. 1866, p. 361 
¢ W. H. Prescott—Conguest of Mexico, Book I1., Cap. 3. 
§ “*—— Working by the witcheries of words 
Felt in the fulness of their import, call 
Men's spirits from the deep.” —Henry Taylor—A Siciian Summer, 


} Plutarch—Pyrrhus. € Diogenes Laertius—Pyrrio, 
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quick as the thunderbolt,* but only after the nature of the mat- 
ter has been sifted by him, likeas corn is sifted in a sieve.f None 
can praise too much this power of powers, which was surely 
figuratively conveyed in that coat of skins God made for Adam, 
which passed from one patriarch to another, none too old to be 
able to do without its virtues, none too young for their reception.t 
This is the quality which especially enables him to round all 
matters with a pleasant conclusion. Last sentences are as im- 
portant as the first. Conciliation is the needful character of the 
opening of negotiation, as well as of speech: no less should it 
be that of the termination. “If thou blow the spark, it shall 
burn ; if thou spit upon it, it shall be quenched: and both these 
come out of thy mouth.” The Son of Sirach never did speak 
in vain; and this morsel of his wisdom guides and guards our 
hero when a subject is being ended ;—of all contention he will 
‘*Trammel up the consequence, and catch 
With its surcease, success.’’§ 

This Paragon of Business acts with grace and power. Not that 
he accomplishes aught by instinct, but, as we have indicated, with 
care and sustained vigilance and exertion. “ Practice is every- 
thing,” said the philosopher of old; the modern thinker speaks 
with more scientific precision. “Everything looks casy that is 
practised to perfection.”] Here is a beautiful illusion which 
vanishes from sight when imitation is attempted ;¥ so was it with 
Rousseau who surreptitiously made use of his master’s best tools, 
fine drawings, and impressions. “I was transported at having 
the trifles in my possession, and imagined I stole the art with its 
productions,”** 





* A very Talus is he, 
« ___.. Swift as swallow in his flight, 
And strong as lion in his lordly might.” 
Faery Queene, Book V., Canto 1, 

t ‘* Therefore,’ say they (the Sceptics), ‘ we only resist the uncertain deductions 
which are put by the side of evident facts.’”—Diogenes Laertius, 

t ‘When Nimrod was twenty years of age he put on this coat, and it gave him 
strength and might; might as a hunter in the fields, and might as a warrior in the 
subjection of his enemies and opponents.”— Zhe 7a/mud. 

§ Macbeth, Act I., Se. 7. |) Meister’s Travels, Cap. vi. 

* “Every one comprehended him, and thought it possible for himself to do the 
same, a mistake one is apt to fall into, on looking at a master, in whose hands all thrives 
as it should do," — Lbid. Cap. viii. 

** “Te croyais voler le talent avec ses productions.” es Confessions, Partie I. 


Livre I. 
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Let us now look within and we shall see that the Ruling 
Mind operates throughout everything, and saves as much as 
possible from the invasions of chance and vicissitude. All ulti- 
mately relates to figures. Nothing can surpass the scientific 
importance of Book-keeping. Napier, by the invention of loga- 
rithms, is said to have doubled the life of the astronomer, by 
shortening his labours ;* Protagoras bequeathed something more 
excellent than his philosophy, lightened labours more than ever 
did love, and quadrupled a man’s strength by the invention of 
the porter’s pad ;f but Book-keeping multiplies tenfold the power 
of the man of business. Indeed, Business rests on this art, as 
much as learning does on letters.} How charming is the com- 
mand of ancient wisdom, “ Deliver all things in number and 
weight, and put all in writing that thou givest out, or reccivest 
in.”"§ But it seems to prophesy but faintly of Book-keeping, 
which with its exquisite harmony secures endurance and 


accuracy through all affairs. As for its final statement the - 


Balance-sheet, we cannot laud it too much; briefly, it is to the 
whole economy of business, to its metropolitan centre, and far- 
stretching suburban interests, precisely 


** As the Golden Reed 
Whereby the height, and length, and breadth, and depth 
Of the descendent city of the skies 
Were measured by an angel.” |} 
The spirit of our Princely Paramount moves not only in 
matcrial forms, And here his mission assumes onc of its noblest 





* T. W. Draper.— Conflict between Religion and Science,"’ Cap, xi, 

t Diogenes Laértius, 

t To which reflexion we would apply the remarks of Gibbon,—* Without that 
artificial help, the human memory soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas intrusted to her 
charge, and the nobler faculties of the mind, no longer supplied with models or with 
materials, gradually forget their powers, the judgment becomes feeble and lethargic, 
the imagination languid or irregular.” — Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Cap. ix. 

But, indeed, we shall go further, and point out how Book-keeping lies in the laws 
of thought. ‘The Latins called accounts of money ‘ rations,’ and accounting ‘ratio 
cinatio,’ and that which we in bills or books of accounts call items, they call * nomina,’ 
or ‘names,’ and thence it seems to proceed that they extended the word ‘ratio’ to the 
faculty of reckoning in all other things.” —Hassitt’s “ Remains,” Vol. 1, 155. * 

After this manner we see business takes its rewards from and associates itself with 





art and philosophy :—Or will there be more truth in a merry illustration ?. “ It is said 
that the Rabbi Judah hada servant who was richer than the emperor, He acquired 
his wealth from the sale of the litter from the rabbi’s stables.” 


§ Ecclesiasticus, xiii, 7. | Festus, de 
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aspects. He can do but little alone, does not wish, even if it 
could be so; society is the desire of the heart of man, The 
secret of secking auxiliaries lies in nature herself, as well as in 
the necessities of power and profit. But he is not that poor 
effigy of a man—alas! we know many—who blindly, selfishly, 
incapably use the exertions of others, are what their servants 
make them, who make the rubicz, or flourish at their names, 
but cannot make their names, not for the world. We find in 
the Phoenix of Business, I. That his position in regard to his 
servants is shown in his discrimination of their abilities; in 
the supreme activity of himself in their direction and develop- 
ment. His servants constitute his army; in their management 
he must share the vigilance of generals—shew some affinity to 
the genius of Wallenstein— 
** Every power 
Seems as if it were redoubled by his presence. 
He draws forth every latent energy, 
* *  Shewing to each his own peculiar talent, 
Yet leaving all to be what nature made them, 
And watching only that they be nought else 


In the right place and time ; and he has skill 
To mould the powers of all to his own end,””* 


Over these his legions his mastery is so complete that there is 
no need of coercion, his simple word is like the walking stick of 
Omar, which struck more terror than another man’s sword, With 
such ingenuity there is no limit to power; a man makes ten men, 
or ten times ten, the agents of his will. Goethe indicates such a 
mind which “unites more than a hundred active and able men; 
unites, employs, calls home, sends forth.”"f Numbers are con- 
centrated in the one master-mind, he is the all in all, He may 
scem to inspire them, even as the Syracusans were no more 
than the body in the batteries of Archimedes, while he was the 
informing soul ;t or the fact may take a more transcendent shape 
and the master be lost in the purpose, so that, as in that fairy 
province of real life, “it seems as if no one by his own power 
and judgment accomplished anything, but as if a secret spirit, 
striving towards one single great aim, pervaded and vivified all.”§ 
II. The solemn importance of this relationship ; his recognition 
of the obligation; the humanities. Our hero has judged and 
selected with the judiciousness of Themistocles, when he pre- 








* Schiller.— The Piccolomini, Act. I. Sc. 4. ¢ Meister’s Travels, Cap. xvii. 
t Plutarch.—Afarcellus,” § Meister’s Trave's, Cap. xiv. 
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ferred an honest man that wooed his daughter, rather having a 
man who wants money, than money that wants a man ;* he has 
put each in charge according to his capacity, so that he may say 
of each with Mnemon, that if he could manage all things 
equally well, “ By the sun, ’tis my opinion if this man were en- 
trusted with a small city he would make it great ;f he takes due 
care that as his agents have abilities and their positions they 
perform their duties without slackness or corruption.{ Doing 
all this he does not adhere to excessive labours by fraudulent 
expectations; he plays not the part of Antigonus, who obtained 
the name of Doson (“ Will give!”) because he was always pro- 
mising, but never performed what he promised,§ but will merit 
such remarks as Plutarch bestows on the magnanimous attention 
of Marcus Crassus, to the comfort and mental culture of his 
slaves, raising the character of master to its utmost height} He 
knows that he is himself under masters; those with whom he deals 
hold towards him the position of master in one kind or another, 
and he looks to receive from such disguised masters the respect 
he himself shews to his servants. He secures the faithfulness, the 
heart of cach in regard to all business, even if he be absent ;f he 
will hope to merit the praise of Richelieu, that however rigorous 
in his administration and terrible abroad, he was “ the best master, 
relative, and friend, that ever existed.” 








* Plutarch.—<A fothegms of Kings and Great Commanders, t Ibid. 


t ‘‘ There are undoubtedly more estates overthrown through diseases bred within 
themselves, than through violence abroad,” —//ooker. 

§ Plutarch.—/audus 4milius. The Nemesis of these injuries—smiling and smiling, 
and murdering while they smile—are too little observed, yet there is a Nemesis which 
shall be known. Listen to Saracen history, ye taskmasters with hearts of stone, 
** Abdolmelick sent to Amrou’s wife for the Articles of Peace which he had signed to 
her husband ; she bade the messenger go back and tell him that she had wrapt them 
up with him in his winding-sheet ; that he might plead his cause against him with 
them before his Lord.—Ock/ey I., 270. If you have any drops of the milk of human 
kindness left in your bosoms, gently receive the charge of the Rabbis, ‘‘ Let the fruit 
pay for the welfare of the leaf.” 


| ‘* He was certainly right, if he thought, as he often said, that other matters should 
be managed by servants, but the servants by the master. Indeed, economics, so far 
as they regard only inanimate things, serve only the purposes of gain ; but where they 
regard human beings they rise higher, and form a considerable branch of politics.” 
Admirable Plutarch! who with manifold delight, makes manifest a philanthrophy 
some deem peculiar to the influence of their own religion.” Does Emerson assume tht 
satirist, when he remarks of Plutarch, ‘‘ His thoughts are excellent, if only he had# 
right to say them.” 


{ Platarch,—Apothegym of Kings, &*. 
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In the prosecution of his wide and numerous plans our Jason 
may resort to a still closer and warmer confederacy, He may 
take an helpmate, one that will share his anxieties, divide labours 
when present, jealously look after common interests when our 
hero is absent,—a partner in all the joys, the mortifications, gains 
and losses of business. He doth chose such associate with the 
same eyes, ears and judgment as he uses on the exchange; 
he remembers that such an alliance has nearly the same intricacies 
as marriage; although generally defined for a term of years, a 
dissolution is not so pleasant as its negotiation—such a divorce 
does not yield the rich satisfaction of courtship. Therefore, as 
there is permanence implied in this species of conjugal arrange- 
ment, as it has to enable the men to better withstand the world, 
to be a solace and protection each to each, so much the more 
jealous is this Apprehensive Being to guard its rights and 
amenities. Not without severe controversy and penal action 
shall a partner violate the spirit of such union ;* never will the 
injunction of the master of wisdom be neglected :—Be not thou 
ashamed . . . of reckoning with thy partners and fellow- 
travellers. 

Can he realise his ideal? Can he forego the pride of reigning 
alone, fora more humane felicity? Can he find his chevalier 
without fear and without reproach—the peerless knight—the 
friend—who will give not only companionship and mind, but con- 
join his fortune and genius to his devotion? None deny the 
opinion of Epicurus, that—in the space of life allotted to us, the 
protection of friendship is the most sure and trustworthy.f If he 
can secure this he values it as a spiritual honour which has come 
to him through gross gains; he preserves it as a darling joy; it 
consecrates the warehouse and the desk—he, like Pericles, is 
pledged most sacredly to preserve it pure and strong—as the 
best gift of the divinity.§ Business herein renders its sweetest 
music, 

It may be otherwise. Friendship is the union of two minds 
under the influence of mysterious attraction, such as draws vessels 
together on the wide sea; but in his case there may have been 


~ 





* “The sages have said, ‘The brother who is intent upon his own affairs is neither 
brother, nor relation ; your fellow-traveller, if he walks faster than yourself, is not 
your companion,’”— Zhe Gulistan, or Rose Garden of Saadi. 


+ Ecclesiasticus, xiii 2. 3 Diogenes Laertius. 
§ Plutarch,—“ I am a Friend, but to the very altat.”——s4fothegms of Kings, Se. 
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constraint.* One has cried to him, in the words of Solomon's 
Song,—* Oh, that some one would make thee as my brother !"— 
and he has yielded to the tender compulsion. If in such manner 
he has given himself as a friend in business alliance, and has been 
wronged—has found— 


‘** How quickly nature falls into revolt 
When gold becomes her object.” 


—Wwhy this argues not one jot against the fine nature of 
those alliances. If my friend betrays me with a kiss, the kiss 
is no less sacred—only then our Abdiel divorces himself from the 
faithless—he acts on the advice of the American sage, he will 
“Come into port greatly, or sail with God the seas.” 

Thus much of outward signs and actions. But we have to 
learn something, nay all, of the internal man, or we may say that 
we know nothing of him. Within, within, ‘tis there the spirit 
works. Without difficulty we shall find that this Royal Mind 


has great Reservation ; not in his language alone, but in his acts; 


others seem to perform his busy offices, his servants are the chief 
powers in their various spheres, his hand is seldom known, 
** Obscurity 
IIath many a sacred use.”’t 

Seldom known, we said, but known most certainly on supreme 
occasions, When the final stroke has to be given to an im- 
portant matter, or a redeeming .one when the matter stands in 
jeopardy, then he takes the starry lead. Nothing less will satisfy 
him than the honourable regard in which Timoleon was held—as 
the master builder who puts the last hands to the work, and 
bestows upon it a happy elegance and perfection.f 

Now the vital principle which directs such conduct, as well as 
observes and acts in the manner already stated, is his clear re- 
cognition of Law. Our modern thinker 


** Turns back 
The strata, granite, limestone, coal, and clay, 
Concluding coldly with, ‘ Here’s Law!’ ”’§ 


—_—— 





ee ——- 





* The only thing in sight at sunrise was an Austrian bark, eight or ten miles distant, 
A little after sunrise I was aroused by a great commotion—the bark was close alongside 
of us. It was and had been a dead calm, Old salts say that ships are like living 
creatures. If left to themselves and the wind don’t interfere, they will if they sight 
each other draw close together. It is so, but why I don't know; I have often ob 
served it. We were bound in opposite directions. This phenomenon isa puszlet 
all sailors,—F, T. Trelawney—Aeords of Shelly, &c., IL. 115. 


+ P. T. Bailey. — Festus. t Plutarch’'s Lives, 
§ Eliz. B. Browning.— Aurora Leigh, 
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But the Business Man reverently acknowledges it as the very life 
of all transactions and of all thoughts; it regulates his doings» 
his adventures, his connexions, just as certainly as it does the 
stars in their courses, the flowery tribes of spring, the white har- 
vests of autumn,—from it he obtains light, strength, assurance.* 

To the eye it. is known as Method, which orders time and 
place and measure for all agencies and things. The hours: of 
duties, the examination of details, entries, accounts, receipts, 
payments, brief summaries of aggregate transactions, whatever 
has been, is, or has to be, is done under its conduct. Method, 
in a word—the practical operation of Law—is the Business Man. 
It always transcends his activities, but in proportion as he is 
possessed of it, he is king of his own affairs, and exercises an 
imperial influence over those of others. It is the spear of 
Agesilaus, who, when asked how far Sparta’s bounds extended, 
shook the weapon and replied, “ As far as this will reach.” 

By reason of this, he has a sensible judgment of the processes 
of circumstances and nature, and therefore acts as though the 
inevitable would never come near to impair his fortune. Know- 
ing that, as given in the Turkish proverb, “ Death is the black 
camel that kneels down before every door,” he labours with life’s 
energy as though it would never be expended, he quickens each 
act with a spark of immortality. Nor does he perceive any 
eminent wisdom or merit in this; the evil hands that in their 
purposes incarnate hell, have in them recklessness which brings 


early destruction. 
‘With our own blood, it is, 


We pour libations to forbidden powers.’’t 
Our Czsar’s merit consists in working while it is day, unawed, 
but submissive to destined change and eclipse. 

After this manner he is led to discredit, annihilate, what is 
called Time. This phantom of imagination has bowed the souls 
of men in dread—it is opined to the hastener of Decay and of 
dismal Death itself. Heart-shaking couple have they been made 
—these visionary powers. Towers, palaces, pyramids, mountains, 
are fretted and worn, and men point to them for the deeds of the 
hand of Time. No; it is but the action of nature, And so is it 
with human affairs; in them there is unceasing change; Law 


- 





* “So fails the rain of the Law upon the many-hearted world. The Law is for 
millions, but it is one, and alike beautiful to all; it is deliverance and repose.”— 
Buddhist, White Lotus of the Goodtrawe, Sacred Anthology, M. D, Conway. 

t Festus, 
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interpenetrates them all—it is violated often, then there is tur- 
bulence and unnatural displacement of men and things— 

** Storms give to dust a privilege to rise 

And fly in all men’s faces—even kings.’’* 
but over the elemental disturbance Law does prevail. This the 
Business Man fails never to appreciate. The Day, which seems 
a substantial thing, he knows is but a series of opportunities 
which provide a certain amount of work, or develope certain pro- 
jects, at the same time they are as the teeth of the saw which is 
cutting down life. Convulsion and alteration which are brought 
by what is commonly, that is poetically, called Time, he says is 
brought by Law transgressed, or Law ruling. Herein is no matter 
for regret, but for joyful recognition. The powers of the 
organic system depend on a continual state of change, and no 
less does his system of business. T 

When Sartorius paid toll to the barbarians in the mountains, 


it was really to purchase a retreat to Spain, and not an airy 


nonentity called Time.{ After such manner considers the 
Business Man, and, therefore, replaces the phantom word by the 
real, material one—Opportunity. It stands .exactly as the 
Arabian hath written it: “To every period its men; and the rise 
of every one is according to his creed, and his watching for 
Opportunity.”§ In which he ever nicely discriminates what to 
take and what to forego—the good of to-morrow may be evil 
to-day, and the evil of to-morrow the riches of to-day. In the 
office and the shop you will hear of the sucked orange; of course 
language and figure according to intelligence, we prefer the 
Persian proverb: “ Ashes, although of high origin, fire being of a 
noble nature, yet having no intrinsic worth, are no better than 
dust.” || Our Hero judges between ashes and coal pregnant with 
serviceable life. 

Not less watchfulness is there in regard to Reputation. This 
is the quality that has to be animate and glittering, be the weather 


— 





* Festus, 
t Sir H, Davy—Consolations in Travel. Dialogue VI. ; Pola or Time, Dialogue 
IV. ; Zhe Proteus, or Immortality. 


t “He made light of the seeming disgrace, and said ‘Time was the thing he 
purchased, than which nothing in this world could be more precious to a man engaged 


in great attempts.’ He therefore satisfied the demands of the mountaincers, and 


passed over into Spain.” — //uéarch. 
§ Sacra? Anthology, p. 352s 


| Zhe Gulistan. ‘* Rules for Conduct in Life,” 
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foul or fine. It, like the crest of Arthur, is a beauty and a terror. 
In adversity, Reputation is more than arms or wealth, it is an 
aurcole which no earthly smoke can dim, it is 

** An oriflamme 

Unconquerable to armies of reproach,” 

In prosperity it gives the finest lustre to a man; and, having it, 
a man esteems it too precious to keep it concealed. Sir Robert 
Cann cries to his son, Dudley North, “Come, son, let us go out 
and shine,” which was to parade the streets, attended -by six 
footmen in gaudy liveries. Surely, Reputation then shone with 
meridian splendour; there could not have been such ostentation 
unless it was expected that admirers would add—* Ah! such 
and such a character; princely! noble!” Much wariness, we 
say, is exercised in preserving this quality, its colours are so 
delicate, its nature so sensitive—not less than the almond tree on 
the top of Green Selinis, 


** Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At every little breath that under heaven is blown.” 


Not only character but success enters into its constitution: the 
foot must not slip, or uprightness is lost; failure obliterates 
previous triumphs.* The Peerless One knows as well as the 
divine that “of earthly blessings the meanest is wealth, Repu- 
tation the chiefest.” fT 

Hence comes that computation of a man called Credit—the 
opinion of his material, mental, and moral resources. To main- 
tain this, a man offers in the market only what is there 
merchantable; if he submits only common trinkets, men might 
be deceived as to those he did not submit, might suppose the 
casket held valueless articles ; he does not bring before his fellows 
the riches of the Archdeacon spoken of by Hooker—a miser- 
able rank of poor, lame, and impotent ;} he knows that business 
is as full of noxious devices as ever were the Cities of the Plain,§ 





— 


* “The painful warrior famoused for fight, 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 
Is from the book of honour razed quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled.” —Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 


+ Hooker—-Zeclesiastical Polity, Book V. t Zhid. 


§ ‘The man of Sodom, picking up a stone, he struck Eleazer with it on the fore- 
head, causing his blood to flow freely in the street. When the Sodomite saw the 
blood, he caught hold of Eleazer, crying, ‘Pay me my fee as a leech; see, I have 
freed thee of this impure blood ; pay me quickly, for such is our law.’”——Zhe Talmud, 
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but he keeps himself free from imputations of them.* That is, he 
takes the full measure of opinion, seeks to gratify the pride of its 
eye, will righteously prophecy, even like Balak, announce the 
Star of Jacob, though he dreams not of basking in its beams} 

But not so far off as that heavenly orb is the Star of Hope, 
That, indeed, always pours its radiance over our Palmerin’s affairs, 
But his is not limitless extravagance of thought. He mitigates his 
expectations at all times—“ Curtail thy hopes,” was said in Arabia, 
“that thou mayest prove happy, for the retrenchment of hope is 
the health of the intellect.” But to its extinction mortals will 
not consent; by it, we walk in green pastures, without it are 
quickly in the quagmires of despair. Short would be our span 
under the abhorred shears of the fatal sisters care and want, and 
unkind words and deeds, but for this vital- astral power—* How 
short would life be, if hope did not prolong it,” is a saying that 
equally comes from Araby the blest; the same he says of his 
Business, this our Loyal Heart. 

It is the invigorating, luxurious influence of which we have 
just spoken. But what of the condition of affairs.when it is 
malignantly counteracted: its brightness hidden by the cloudy 
rack of disappointment, misadventure ? Our Hero acknowledges 
the virtues of what is called Fortune because he has shared 
them: he knows that they give a man assurance which is 
equivalent to increasing his powers tenfold ;} before their imagina- 
tive influence, all difficulties seem to vanish ;§ peoples and nations 
and tongues bend before them, and by extolling do really 
create their airy presence. But here comes the obliquity! It is 
the bright day that brings forth the adder: at high noon are 
Apollo's deadliest shafts sent forth: men through very wealth and 
pride of opportunity make themselves poor] Fortune no more fa- 
vours good deeds than bad deeds, and one need no more expect 
to wear a crown after severe labours than did Sapor before he was 
born.{ Furthermore, Pov oe it is which frequently yields riches 


de ee eR 
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* “ ] will run no base humour. . I will 1 sep th the "havour of reputation,” —A/ary 
Wives of Windsor, Act 1. sc. 3. 
t+ Numbers xxiv. 17. 


¢ ‘Fortune had supported him in such a manner, that his resolutions were become 
invincibly strong."— Plutarch. Alexander, 


§ ‘‘Advancing with the same tide of fortune, and while his army had all their 


spirits inspired by success, he entered Numidia, in which he continued his march a 
several days, and subdued all that came in his way.""-—-Plutarch. ompey. 
| Wordsworth. 


§ “The date of his succession, by a very strange fatality, had preceded that of hi 


birth." —Gidsen, cap. xviii. 
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—the privation of Opportunity—the desire of what we have not in 
mind, body, or estate. Prosperity often comes like the mys- 
terious delights of childhood—unexpected, and whence we know 
not.” After all, it is better for a man to clothe his heroism 
simply, like those defenders of Alkmaar where “the spirit of 
Holland's freedom stood at bay,” with whom the Spanish ensign, 
to his amazement, found neither helmet nor harness, “only some 
plain looking people, generally dressed like fishermen.”f It 
cannot be gainsaid that here appears great contrarieties, for no 
uniformity runs in human affairs, any more than in dispositions ; 
and as little can it be denied that reverses will come, How to 
meet them is the great lesson still. Plutarch has summed up the 
matter in philosophic terms,f and yet with the heroic virtues 
something more is required. Endurance is needful, but Remedy 
more so. There lies the art of arts, Quickness in Regaining—not 
in correcting, it may be, but certainly in bettering matters 
through a mistake, Business has its soul upon Law, and it 
shows the divine relationship clearer, when it can claim the 
famous comparison to gold and glass, which, when fractured, 
become not worthless, but can be made into new shapes of use 
and beauty.§ 

Our Hero with Eye of Vigilance descends still further: he’ has 
acknowledged to fallibility : every day has its mistakes:—he does 
not conceal his appreciation of Small Things, On this matter he 
revolves greatly: important is their recognition, no less important 
their neglect. Thus, it is not easy, or safe, to say what is little. 
It has been well remarked how singularly, even in matters scrip- 
tural, speeches may gainsay one another, the one affirm, the 
other deny the self-same thing. All subjects touch our own.|| Of 


a 





* Thus does Carlyle epitomise: ‘‘To our Professor, as to Poets in general, the 
recollections of childhood had always something of an ideal, almost celestial character. 

* * * On the whole, it is not by money, or money's worth that man lives and 
has his being.” —Zssay on 7. P. Richter. 

t Motley— 7he Rise of the Dutch Republic, Part I11., cap. 9. 

} ‘‘ Prosperity gives some appearance of higher sentiments even to persons of mean 
spirit, and we see something of grandeur and importance about them in the elevation 
where Fortune has placed them. But he who is inspired by real fortitude and mag- 
hanimity, will show it most by the dignity of his behaviour under losses, or in the 
most adverse fortune.” —Plutarch—Zumenes, 

§ “‘Acher said to Rabbi Meir, ‘Why is the law compared to gold and glass? 
Because it is as hard to acquire as gold is hard in substance, and forgotten with as 
much ease as glass is broken?’ ‘No, the reason is this: when gold and glass ar 
broken they may be melted and worked over into new shapes,’ "Zhe Zalmud. 
| Hooker, Book, v. 19. 
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Bethlehem the prophet Micah speaks: “Thou Bethlehem the 
least,” the Evangelist “Thou Bethlehem not the least.” The 
apparent variance arises from quantity being referred to in one 
case, in another dignity. Such discretion is in our Hero's judg. 
ment. He recognizes with Abulfazel a ray of the divine power in 
the smallest things. This is confirmed by many-sided observation, 
An inconsiderable insect—the silkworm—is the first  artificer 
of the luxury of nations, and its education was once considered 
as the labor of queens.* By little added unto little are worlds made: 
thus are the mightiest things controlledt and diverted even as 
the ocean’s barrier is made of sand. Without this little added 
unto little is there no strength or certainty.{ This, indeed is the 
teaching of the law, through which everything moves to ever 
altering purposes. Plutarch has not failed to remark it: “True 
it is that there is nothing either great or little at this moment, 
which is sure to hold so in the days to come; and the changes 
we have to experience only determine with our lives,”§ 

The arguments apply to small attentions—the least application 
to his affairs has its reward :| they also apply to fractions of time:4 
the value of life is generally determined by a particular instant— 
all is changed in the space of a lightning flash: the fates of nations: 
so, also, the destinies of business. To this general speech our Quick 
Spirit is all attention; he listens not without apprehension, for the 
Son of Sirach avers that “he that contemneth small things shall 
fall by little and little.”** Therefore, doth he venerate the mi- 
nutiz of business: sees no contradiction between a vast accom- 
plished scheme and its trivial origin—but only order, growth, 
development. 


** These things, come to pass, 
From small beginnings, because God is just.” 


_ ——— anal 
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* Gibbon, Cap XL. 3. 

t “ By blades of grass twisted together the elephant is tied fast.” Hindu Sacred 
“intholosy. 

t “That which was something all at once, never arrives at much perfection; and the 
other by degrees surpasses all things in power and excellence.” Zhe Gudlistan. 

§ Plutarch.--7itus Ouinctus Flaminius, 

| ‘‘He who walks each day over his estate finds a coin daily,” — 7he Talmud. 


€ “But Fortune, who loves to make the greatest affairs turn upon some minute dr 
cumstance, shewed on this occasion what consequence a minute of time may be. — 
Plutarch, Cleomenes. 


** Cap XIX. 1, 
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They tend, furthermore, to provide what he desires above all 
things: “linked as it were, chained one to another,”* they give 
the bond of power. Herein lies Ambition—the glorious fault of 
angels and of men. Power! Power!! Power!!! Herein lies its 
origin. In his own affairs he has made the impossible become 
possible by such determinate co-operation.| The knowledge of it 
goes forth: radiates through his most intimate circles: become a 
general influence, until we behold him 

‘*Presiding with his ivory front of hope 
O’er foreheads clawed by cruel carrier birds 
Of life's experience." t 

This eminence attained, our Czsar is proved to the uttermost. 
Nothing makes so thorough a trial of a man’s disposition as 
power and authority, for they awake every passion and discover 
every vice.§ He is on Mount Temptation. But we shall not 
measure him by rigid attributes of the saint : we shall see whether ~ 
he gan,conscientiously swear the usual oath of Francis I.—* By 
the faith ofa gentleman !"|]_ If he can, we shall find him with a 
spirit far above the sordid occupation which engages him; that 
not of him can it be said that at the sight of money he lowers his 
head like the beam of the scales, which stoops although it be 
made of iron.§ Though he is as proud of the edifice of his 
business, as the sons of Nimrod of the Tower on Shinar’s plain, 
he does not value the material object more than the men.** 
Humanely disposed in all his relations, it cannot be said of him 
as in Jerusalem, “ the salt was wanting to the money:” having 
reverence for the most trivial things, he has reverence for him- 
self—even at periods of irritation he remembers that ten angels 
attend a man who is silent under abuse—when he answers in 
wrath they all desert him: reverence, also, for others: therefore, 
master of courtesy—which flows from a desire to accommodate 
ourselves to those below us. Have we reached the true summit 


—_—__ 





* Hooker, Book 1, 11. 


t Acister’s Travels, Cap X/V. ‘* Despise no man and deem nothing impossible, 
every man hath his hour, and everything its place.”—Zhe Talmud. 


t Aurora Leigh. § Plutarch— Demosthenes and Cicero Compared, 
| Rabelais—Pantagruel, Book II., Cap. 3. | The Gulistan. 


** “‘If one of the stones which they had raised to its height fell, they were sad at 
heart, and even wept ; yet when any of their brethren fell from the building and were 
killed, none took account of the life thus lost,"— Zhe Talmud, 
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of Gentle-manliness ?*—then, truly, we have found our*Hero to 
be Christian in this very homage he pays to those inferior to 
him.t Nothing less have we to declare; we find his finest virtue 
in the Divine Founder of our Faith. 

At this perfectness we pause. We specify no more. Qur 
Fabius, with constant mind, speaks not of these matters as we 
have spoken; and where he does speak he still leaves much 
unsaid, his prevailing quality is Secrecy. Something may be 
told, never all. Herein lie reflexions material, metaphysical, and 
religious, 

There are mechanical arrangements, method in regard to things 
and men which no discretion can justify in making open to the 
day any more than a man’s ledger balances, There are motions 





* Defoe, the unabashed, will have it that this is the Kingdom’s gentleman :~ 
‘*T found it to be true, that a true-bred merchant is the best Gentleman of the nation ; 
that in knowledge, in manners, and in judgment of things, the merchant outdid many 
of the nobility.” 

Southey brings evidence to the point in his Si Thomas More (ii. 433-4) :—“ A 
writer who has been condemned by Dryden to be held in worse remembrance than he 
deserved, has left the character of an English merchant, resident in foreign parts :— 
‘Ile is one who goes abroad with a stock of honour, as well as money, to traffic 
with, and manage either bravely ; being a master and not a slave to. wealth, and 
such a master as honours it by commands, making it only to serve to noble ends, 
- + + Look into his accounts and warehouse, and you will find him a wealthy 
merchant ; but look in all the rest of his house and family, and you will find him 
a noble and gallant-minded gentleman. . . To conclude, he is the honour of 
his nation abroad, and therefore his nation should be very dishonourable and 
unworthy should it not always honour him.’"'—vecknoe’s Relation of Ten Years’ 
Travel, 


t Need we say that we refer to the all-famous reference of Goethe to the 
Religions :—‘‘ Now we have to speak of the Third Religion, grounded on 
reverence for what is beneath us; this we name the Christian, as in the Christian 
religion such a temper is with most distinctness manifested ; it is a last step to which 
mankind were fitted and destined to attain,” —A/aister’s Travels, Cap. x. 

Our Queen of Song incidentally speaks of these profound remarks :—‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister's uplooking and downlooking aspects, the reverence to things above and 
things below, the religious all-clasping spirit, be, and must be, in degree and 
measure, the grand necessity of every true poet's soul,”—to which, for our own 
purpose, we would add—the grand necessity of every true Business Man's nattfre, 


t “ The best of men 

That e’er wore earth about him was a sufferer, 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit, 

The first true gentleman that ever breathed.”— Decker. 
Let us add the worthy words of St. Francis de Sales (the Gentleman Saint of 
Leigh Hunt), that “the most important occupation of a sincere and faithful 
Christian, is to be constantly aiming at perfection in his own condition of Tile, 
that is to say, to be more and more perfect in the performance iterate 
allotted to him by Providence,” : 
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of the mind that cannot be speedily acted upon, and it is sheer 
unwisdom to be prating of resolution and of doubts.* The slow 
growth of the strong resolution, the renewed endeavour, the 
struggle within, would convey a wrong impression to the 
hearers; we should be judged weaklings; we should thwart the 
purpose of our existence. But silence is not only great in 
what it retains, but in what it obtains,f This we can learn from 
pagan times, but we can learn the lesson at our own doors, The 
quakers have no secret to keep in their silent service; whilst they 
habituate themselves to this quality which is of prime value to 
the world, they put their spirits into the most receptive state. 
To be silent before God (which is not the manner of popular 
emotional religionists) is to attain a habit of rarest service 
amongst men. Furthermore, Bacon hath set it down that “a 
habit of secrecy is both political and moral.” Therefore our 
Proteus, appreciating such lessons and instances, will in all cases 
of,need be as though he wore the ring of Gyges, the tarn cap of 
Siegfried, the helmet of Pluto, the shoes of Vidar—nay, as 
though he was embosomed in the cloud with which Venus 
clothed Afneas, or enfolded in that more inpenetrable one which 
was the investiture of the gods when they desired secrecy towards 
cach other—aye, or surrounded by the seven clouds which were the 
portion of the Israelites in their journey through the wilderness, 
Albeit, this, by no supernatural aid, but by clouding the eyes of 
others to the matter in debate—as were those of Achilles, 
when Neptune rescued Aines from that murderous hand.f 
Therefore, silence upon silence, whilst the inspiration comes; 
silence upon silence, since thereby comes the dignity and awe 








* It has been given to Brutus to state that between the acting of our important 
duty and the first motion 
** All the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream, 
The genius and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council ; and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 
The nature of an insurrection,” —Fulius Caesar, 


t ‘‘The nymphs of Mount Cithzron were called Sphragitides, which probably had 
its name from the silence observed in it by persons who went thither to be inspired,” 
—~ Plutarch, —Aristides, 
t ‘ Instantly he cast 
A mist before Achilles’ eyes | drew from the earth and shield 
His lance, and laid it at his feet! and then took up and held 
Aloft the light Anchises’ son : who passed with Neptune’s force 
Whole orders-of heroes’ heads,”-- Chapman's Homer, Book xx. 
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which gives position its grandest attribute ; silence upon silence, 
because a man has to wait an opportunity ;* silence upon silence, 
lest we be lost here and hereafter ;f because 

** Speech. is divine, but silence deity.”’ 

All considerations as to action, resolve themselves into two 
key-thoughts :—(1) Know men; (2) Secrecy is its own secret, 
Our hero judges as to what a man is, and in which capacity he 
can serve or be served ; if of no resources, he may be the object 
of social regard—in business he is a nonentity ; if of resources, 
mental or material, character and dispositions not being alien to 
our hero’s, he will search how to cement an intimacy, and weave 
their mutual interests into one web; if character and dispositions 
be dark, guileful—it only frets life away to seek to change him,t 
besides, it conforms not to the nature of business that his labour 
should be “ wasted, like time, upon unquickened stars ;” besides it 
may infect, may impair reputation, ruin a man’s own schemes; he 
separates from the unholy thing.§ He studies to know men, and 
knowing—binds or looses in regard to them. 

The Secret of Secrecy is the master-key. Whatever is shown 
or said, the astute mind leaves much, nay the most important 
hidden, unspoken, yet leaves it so without any apparent design 
—this is the very Secret of Secrecy. To coerce a man, to over- 
reach him, and declare the fact, springs from an ignoble nature, 
It hurts the man’s pride, arouses his worst feelings, destroys the 
finest principle in the service to which he has been yoked. 

The mystery of his own being teaches our Hero to shun such 
coarse and brutal conduct: the grace and power of a man’s art is 
hidden within him—a secret kept by nature from her favourite— 
the eminent ease and skill of players in a game cannot be explained 
by them. Hazlitt said of Davies, the racket-player, that he did 
not seem to follow the ball, but the ball seemed to follow him.| 





_ 


* «Some man holdeth his tongue because he hath not to answer, and some keepeth 
silence knowing his time." —Zcclesiasticus xx. 6, 

+ ‘As for a wound it may be bound up, and after reviling there may be reconcile 
ment, but he that betrayeth secrets is without hope,” —/did xxvii. 21 

t ‘If one who is once or twice admonished, refused to hearken, strive not with 
him, but commit all to God.""—/mitation of Christ, Book I., Cap. xvi. 2. 

§ 1 Cor, vi. 17.—‘*Abram spoke earnestly, saying: go whither thou pleasest, 
choose thy dwelling place where thou wilt, thou and thy cattle and all thy- possessions, 
but bide no longer with us.” 

“If thou art in danger I will haste and aid thee, and in all things will I be with 
thee, but separate thyself from me, I pray." — 74%e 7a/mmd, 

| Zhe Indian Fugeters, 
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The great lesson that he learns from nature he applies to all 
matters ; the secrecy he observes he assumes not to be such, gives 
it no name, assumes it not in any operation, 

We now recapitulate, we epitomise, and say that this and all 
the chief valuable points of our hero will be concentrated in 
his exercise of the great recuperative power—Promptitude in 
Remedying Mistakes. The error itself he will, if needful, shroud 
in darkness, with the smiling unconcern of cheerful reticence— 
with the bright confidence of secrecy keeping its secret ; herein 
lies no sin, for it is done without evil intent—without the hateful 
self-pride of dissimulation; nay, it is done in all charity and 
wisdom ; for as with goodness so with evil, it is never so evil as 
when made notorious.* If the mistake is made manifest he cer- 
tainly will not magnify it. We see according to the power of 
vision ; we have liberty to adjust its organs. Nelson placed his 
telescope to his blind eye when he directed it towards the signals 
fox retreat at Copenhagen ; our wills are our own. Our Intelligent 
Eye sees the error in its smallest dimensions; may feel himself con- 
strained to see in it a positive advantage,f a shape of strength 
and goodness—clouds are not always threatening and darkening, 
but pageants of grandeur and glory. 

Grant the worst, the mistake assumes a dragon-like form, and 
obtains .further fatal powers from malignant circumstances, 
He hears through the darkened air the objurgatory voice of 
Onocrotalos the Denouncer, full of cynicism and doom, which 
speaks to him of foul principles, foul practices, foolish acts, mad 
aspirations, It shall be that he has his own despondent hours, 
when man and circumstances seem set against him—when there 
is darkness before and danger’s voice behind. But in loneliness it is 
that he steeps the flowers of his pleasure in brine, Alone, he cons 
thealphabetof tears—his sorrows he sepulchresin silence—tings no 
bells—as the Goths buried their Alaric, deep under the bed of the 
Busentinus, he ‘buries his agonies and pours above them the 
full tide of his busy life. Although he knows that for dismal 
exigencies great allowances are made; that of old it has been 
declared that no man should be held responsible for his utter- 





* “ The wise exhibit as clearly as if it were displayed before our eyes, the doctrine 
belonging to the science of ethics; that danger arises from pointing out evil, and 
success from pointing out a remedy.” — Hindu Sacred Anthology. 

t Antigonus the Second.—‘ Once he gave ground, his enemies pressing upon him, 
denying that he fled ; but betook himself, as he said, to an advantage that lay behind 
him, ~ Plutarch, — Apothegms of Kings, 
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ances in times of grief, our hero shows to the world ‘no recreant 
front; lets it not know that he has been in the depths of 
Tartarus ; he gives not away the stoutness of his heart. Noone 
says of him that he takes but the colour of the day—downcast 
and gloomy under the clouds, bright only because the sun shines 
upon him. We make our own state, or we have none;* he 
carries with him always the dauntlessness that gives liberty to 
youth. Menial souls are bound in error absolute; he shines a 
live coal amidst dead ashes. He has listened to the words of the 
wise in untroubled days. He has been Argus-eyed, and noted 
well the vicissitude of men and things—observation and consi- 
deration as the wings of an angel have placed him above 
fortune.t If there should not be full occupation for him, he does 
not give his hours to melancholy inaction, but to the Leisure he 
had previously wrenched from the importunate times of haste and 
energy—times necessary for health of soul and body.{ This 
enforced leisure he enjoys to the uttermost and all the repose of 
strength it brings. He labours at his affairs with his usual atten- 
tion and zeal, He makes his hours musical. 


** Though my path is rough, 
The joy within me dallies with distress 
And all misfortunes are but as the stuff 
Whence fancy makes me dream of happiness." 


And when the brighter day comes, his creative spirit with 
alacrity reclothes all ruins with a gayer life than was known before, 
the care of frugality seems to have been sweet; it has been as 
honey out of the jaws of the lion; it has been invigorating; he 
makes the very forces that acted against him aid his strong will; 
he overcomes by making them obedient to his purposes.§ 

Conclusively, our Hero strives to remove the penury which 
straitens all a man’s powers. In heaven there is an affluence of 





* “The mind is its own place.’’"—aradise Lost, 


**T may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within,” 
Coleridge—Dejection: an Ode, 
¢ When Diogenes wus asked what advantage he had derived from philosophy, he 
replied, ‘If no other, at least this, that I am prepared for every kind of fortune.” 
t ‘‘ Tosit down at ease, is preferable to wearing a golden girdle, and standing up ia 
service."— The Gulistan, ‘All intellectual improvement arises from Leisure 5 all 
Leisure arises from one working for another.”—Soswell’s Life of Fohnson. 


§ ‘‘Brasidas drawing forth the javelin out of his own body, with the same javelin nat 


only wounded him that threw it, but slew him outright.” Plutarch—Concerning sw 
whom Ged is slow to punish, 
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beauty and joy, and he endeavors to produce their shadow on 
earth.* 

We do not find him always flaunting before the eyes of men; his 
lot may fall in any condition in life—he may appear as Prime 
Minister— 


**The man 
Whose glory fills the world with loud report,” 


or he may be a merchant or shopkeeper, but, wherever he is he 
has an equal purpose, and is inspired in equal manner; he is 
thankful for all uses and opportunities. We shall find him in the 
narrowest ways rejoicing at being able to use the pinions of the soul; 
though they cannot carry him to the golden climes, their activity 
keeps him warm to work out the week-days of life, 

He is never without success. Should he not attain the precise 
object which he has’set before him, he will obtain some high 
good, something far beyond his prayers—in one form or another 
labour is a blessing in doing and ending.t Furthermore, if in the 
excellence he strove after there is error, there is happiness in the 
error; it is better to imagine shadows of greatness and goodness 
than to go through life grovelling like the serpent and eating the 
dust. | 

He ends his labour if possible, before his labour ends him; he 
has some consideration for his mission here and hereafter; with 
long life he will endeavor to conclude its years with repose and 
fulfilment of spiritual purposes; he leaves the affairs of his active 
years well transferred into young, eager, active hands—ardent with 
the old unflickering spirit on high employment, he prepares 
himself to bid a cheerful good-night to the scenes of his labours ~ 
here,and for the labours which await him in the Kingdom of 
Light. 

LAUNCELOT CROSS, 


ee 





* “There is a tradition from the prophet, that poverty has a black countenance in 
both worlds.” — Zhe Gudistan. 

t “Adverse fate is no disgrace to anyone; to be without exertion and not to know 
what should be known, this is disgrace. Although, through destiny, the end cannot 


be attained, THE EARNEST ENDEAVOR SHALL HAVE ITS REWARD.”—//indu Sacred 
Antholoey, 
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THE USE OF IMAGINATION IN THE 
SCIENTIFIC INVESTIGATION OF 
NATURE. 


By M. M. PATTISON MUIR, M.A. 





AMONG the objections urged against the extension of scientific 
teaching, the supposed fact that a man trained in the knowledge 
of Natural Science is therefore without imagination finds a pro- 
minent place. 

In the present paper I shall endeavour to prove that no true 
advance in Science is possible without the exercise of the highest 
imaginative powers, and that instead of discouraging and dwarf- 
ing these powers, the study of Natural Science is eminently 
adapted for aiding their healthy development. 

At the outset it will be well to inquire what is meant by “the 
Scientific Investigation of Nature.” 

The aim of the scientific student is to interpret Nature’s facts; 
his first business is, therefore, to gain facts by observation, by 
experiment, or by these combined. Having gained facts he 


proceeds to classification—z.e., he arranges the facts in groups, - 


each group being characterised by a certain common property, 
or properties, which marks it off from other groups. From 4 
consideration of these classified facts he makes certain generali- 
sations, which he tests by deducing from them, inferences, to be 
proved or disproved by an appeal to Nature. 

The great masters of Science have all proceeded by the same 
method—facts, hypothesis, deduction, appeal to Nature. 

A mere collection of facts furnishes us with but empirical 
knowledge. Yet some would blame the scientific investigator 
because he is anxious to give an explanation of collected facts 
They say he ought to be content with the observation of N 
phenomena, and that by insisting on examining these in 
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and in attempting to explain these phenomena, he exhibits a 
lack of reverence for Nature’s greatness. This accusation I 
believe to be entirely baseless, and only made by those who are 
ignorant of what true Science is; but to this subject I will return 
in the latter part of my paper. 

In the earlier stages of a scientific investigation it is necessary 
to observe and to experiment, and even here I believe that 
imagination is of the utmost importance. It is possible to make 
observations for an almost unlimited time, or to collect the results 
of innumerable experiments, and yet to make no true advance in 
Science, All depends on the use made of the observations, and 
on the character of the experimentally determined facts, 
Suppose a man has made certain observations, if he is gifted 
with a quick insight, and considerable powers of generalisation 
—zié., if he has one of the forms of imagination—he is not slow 
to perceive the direction which future experiment shall take ; 
«whereas, if he is devoid of all imaginative power, he probably 
tries a hundred expetiments before he lights upon one, the 
results of which are of any real value in solving the problem he 
has set before himself. 

Having carried out certain experiments, and registered the 
results, the investigator proceeds to eliminate those circumstances 
which are of no importance as influencing the phenomenon he is 
examining ; and at the same time he endeavours to retain the 
essential conditioning circumstance or circumstances. In making 
this further step imagination is of the utmost importance; it is 
only he, who to a large knowledge of detail joins a power of. 
wide generalisation, that is able to pick out from a number of 
facts, all bearing more or less on some one central phenomenon, 
that fact, or those facts, which are the key to the explanation 
of this phenomenon. 

But if one has ascertained the true conditioning circumstances 
of some phenomenon of Nature, it is now necessary to connect 
this phenomenon with others of like nature in order that the 
whole group of phenomena may be reduced under some general 
principle—that is, may be explained. ! 

The method actually pursued by all students of Science at 
this stage of advance consists in framing an hypothesis to 
account for the various phenomena under consideration, in 
deducing from this hypothesis certain facts which must be true 
if the hypothesis be correct, and in testing the truth or falsity 
of these deductions by experimental investigation. 
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From facts Science suddenly leaps to hypotheses; she guesses, 
and guesses boldly—some say wildly—but her wildest guesses 
are often better than others’ soberer flights, because Science 
carefully retraces her steps back to that touchstone at which 
all her guesses are to be tried. 

If then the framing of hypotheses be an essential portion of 
the work of him who would investigate Nature aright, who is 
more likely to prosecute such investigation so successfully as the 
man largely endowed with powers of imagination ? 

It is easy to tell the student of Science that he must make 
free use of hypotheses, but that he must test each guess by 
coming back to Nature ; it is no hard task to set before him. the 
examples of those who have done great work in Science, and 
to describe how they have, one and all, carefully elaborated 
facts, examined these from many points of view, quickly framed 
hypotheses, and appealed to Nature. But when he asks, how am 
I to make these shrewd guesses? when he demands that he 
be told the secret whereby he may guess aright, we can only 
bid him make a proper use of his imagination, and if he be 
devoid of this faculty he will be taught by the logic of facts that 
the quest is not for him. 

When the scientific method is applied to Nature what do we 
find as the general. result? Certain great generalisations have 
been made, each including in its expression a large range of 
facts ; these generalisations, or laws of Nature, as we generally 
term them, are seen to have points of mutual contact, are seen 
to act and react on one another. Moreover, we discover that 
the facts which are not yet brought under the sway of any of 
these laws are very numerous; we are continually confronted 
with small outstanding phenomena, as yet not fully explained, 
and as our knowledge of Nature advances we find ever fresh 
facts, demanding fresh explanations, and leading to fresh 
suggestions for future work. 

Nature presents herself to the scientific student as a vast 
complex whole ; phenomena appear to be distinct, and yet they 
are seemingly all connected; they are at once single and 
multiple, or as Wordsworth expresses it, in the preface to his 
lyrical ballads, “In Nature everything is distinct, yet nothing 
defined into absolute independent singleness.” 

The more we attempt to classify in linear series the more 
imperfect is every such scheme found to be. We must simplify 





phenomena, arbitrarily simplify them, and even then we must 
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adopt some scheme of classification, with side series branching 
off from the main series—with tribes made up of families 
mutually dependent, and yet sharply cut off from each other, 
with families consisting of individuals, all building up the 
family, which is yet marked. by the individuality of certain 
members or groups of members to a much greater extent than 
by that of the other members. We appear at once to see clearly 
and to have lost our way; we are sure of the port whence we 
are sailing, but almost despair of reaching it; we are able to 
grasp the changeless beneath the flitting phenomena, and yet 
we do this by recognising and classifying the changes of 
Nature. 

If those who object to the narrowing effect of scientific study 
on the imagination would read for themselves some of the 
investigations of the acknowledged masters in Science—say the 
“Experimental Researches” of Faraday, or any of the great 
biological works of Darwin, they would be astonished to find 
what crowds of half-formed hypotheses, what suggestions, what 
fancies even, come into the minds of these men as they work; 
they would learn how, to the minds of these masters, Nature is 
at once simple and complex, and how they have done their noble 
work only by suppressing the more unlikely guesses, and by 
patiently and laboriously working out those suggestions which 
their imagination told them would probably lead to trustworthy 
results. 

And it is certain that many people who object to scientific 
teachings do feel that Science is not a collection of mere dry 
formula ; they object to what they are pleased to call the con- 
ceits and vagaries of Science ; they say of the scientific theories 
which constitute our true knowledge of Nature, that theories are 
all very well, but what sey want is facts, exhibiting thus at 
once their ignorance of the meanings of both terms—“ fact” and 
“theory.” 

This twofold objection brought against Science would almost 
of itself prove that the true function of the scientific student of 
Nature is neither to be a mere fact collector nor to be a vague 
and mystic dreamer ; it would almost of itself prove that true 
science develops both sides of one’s nature, that while it trains 
a man in the all-important power of distinguishing fact from 
falsehood, or from mere opinion, it also develops in him that 
power which is so often regarded as pre-eminently the distinc- 
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tive feature in the mind of the poet, the highest and noblest of 
the human faculties, the divine gift of imagination. 

And it is this two-sided influence of Science which renders it 
so valuable as an instrument of the higher education. 

There are subjects the pursuit of which develops the catalogu- 
ing powers of the mind, and there are others which demand 
for their cultivation a large share of imagination; but I do not 
know if any can be found more qualified than the scientific 
study of Nature to develop the power of classifying facts simul- 
taneously with the power of imagining theories. 

That the greater poets have felt this twofold influence of 
Nature is manifest from their works; the most daring flights 
of imagination in the most truly imaginative poets are founded 
on the facts of Nature. 

A story is told in the life of Sir Walter Scott (Chap. XXV.), 
which illustrates the truth of this assertion. In _ gathering 
materials for his poem “ Rokeby,” he carefully examined and 
noted down the “peculiar little wild flowers and herbs that 
accidentally grew round and on the side of a bold crag, near his 
intended cave of Guy Denzil.” “I could not help saying,” tells 
the narrator, “that daisies, violets, and primroses would be as 
poetical as the humbler plants he was examining, but I understood 
him when he replied that -in Nature herself no two scenes were 
exactly alike, and that whoever copied truly what was before his 
eyes would possess the same variety in his descriptions, and exhibit 
apparently an imagination as boundless, as the range of Nature 
in the scenes he recorded—whereas whoever trusted to imagi- 
nation would soon find his own mind circumscribed and con- 
tracted to a few favourite images, and the repetition of these 
would sooner or later produce that very monotony and barren- 
ness which had always haunted descriptive poetry in the hands 
of any but the patient worshippers of truth.” 

The many-sidedness of Nature impresses itself on all who 
investigate her for themselves, and it leaves its effect markedly 
on the teaching of the greater scientific investigators, who 
are also engaged in the instruction of students of Science. 


Objection is not uncommonly made to the teaching of many of 


those men of Science whose powers of investigating Nature are 
acknowledged to be pre-eminently great. It is said that they 
want method, that they include too many subjects in their 
lectures, that they do not sufficiently exhaust one subject before 
passing to another, that they do not follow any orderly sequence 
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in their descriptions of phenomena, that they merely give hints 
and suggestions in place of detailed information, and so on, 
The teaching of some of those to whom I have referred might 
undoubtedly be made even more valuable than it is were they 
to adopt a somewhat more methodical arrangement of their 
subject. But who that has felt the charm of listening to one 
who has studied Nature so long and so earnestly that he has 
become imbued with her very spirit, would be willing to 
exchange the true living Science which can be gathered from 
such a teacher for the methodical arrangement, however 
respectable, or for the explicit statements of fact, however trust- 
worthy, of the ordinary lecturer ? 

It may be necessary that the student who listens to the dis- 
courses of the true poet of Science should fill up the gaps for 
himself; but is not this excellent training for him as a student 
of Nature? When he comes to investigate the unknown realms 
of Nature he will find that hints and suggestions are all he can ' 
get, that no clear and methodical arrangement of facts will 
there be unfolded before him, but that each group of facts 
he may examine overlaps a hundred other groups, and that each 
hypothesis suggested by the facts leads on to others more com- 
plex than itself. 

I have attempted to show that imagination is needed for the 
successful prosecution of Natural Science. But what, it may 
be asked, is this imagination, without which no true advance can 
be made ? 

In the preface to the lyrical ballads Wordsworth. says, 
“Imagination . . . has no reference to images that are merely 
a faithful copy, existing in the mind, of absent external objects, 
but is a word of higher import, denoting operations of the mind 
upon those objects, and processes of operation and composition 
governed by fixed laws.” 

It is usual to distinguish the “endowing” or “modifying” 
power of imagination from the “creating” power; that is to 
say, we generally refer those acts of mind in which certain new 
properties are conferred upon, or abstracted from, a mental 
image or group of images, or in which mental images are 
mutually modified, as belonging to the constructive imagi- 
nation, while, on the other hand, when the mind groups 
together numbers into unity, and so presents us with a central 
figure endowed with all the essential properties of the individual 
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images, each of which, it may be, represents but one of these 
properties, the imagination is said to create. 

When the creative imagination deals with a group of mental 
images, it deals, not with the “outstanding and casual,” but 
with the “inherent and internal” properties of these images, 
The images “invariably modify each other,” and under the work- 
ing of this wonderful faculty there emerges a new creation 
—there emerges something not to be found in any of the 
individual images, but something which is felt to grasp all and 
each of these into a truthful and harmonious whole. 

Now, I think that imagination is needed for the successful 
observation of natural phenomena and for the successful con- 
ducting of experiments, with the view of gaining more complete 
knowledge than can be obtained from observation only. 

I have said that it is often a very difficult problem in Natural 
Science to determine the essential circumstance or circumstances 
which condition a natural phenomenon. The mere mechanical 
registrar amasses observations and conducts those experiments 
which he is told to conduct, but from-.a survey of the facts so 
gained he is not able to pick out that condition which is the 
true modifying cause of the phenomena he has observed, 
Imagination is required in order that the mind may pass the 
various images under her own survey, and modifying this, or 
adding slightly to that, be able to select the central and essential 
conditions of them all. 

And again, it is surely necessary that he who would group a 
mass of facts under a general natural principle should be endowed 
with at least a share of constructive imagination. He places the 
facts under his mental gaze, looks at them from this point of 
view and from that, until slowly a light begins to arise, a central 
spot of brightness in the else dark array of facts ; he seizes upon 
this, works it rapidly into an hypothesis, deduces certain facts 
from the hypothesis, and hurries back to Nature to inquire 
whether these things are really so. 

Once more—if, despite every attempt to bring a certain fact 
within the sphere of a general law, that fact remains isolated; 
if, despite the exercise of the constructive imagination, the pheno 
menon refuses to be classed as other than a residual phenomenon; 
if, when the naturalist of average imaginative power is obliged to 
abandon the pursuit, if, then, a man endowed with the higher 


gift of creative imagination should appear, may it not be that 
his eye, which, like that of the poet, is “in a fine frenzy rolling” 
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sees the connection between those phenomena, before regarded 
as single and isolated, because his active imagination, piercing 
through the “outstanding and casual” parts of the phenomena 
in question, and gaining the “inherent and internal,” enables him 
from the disconnected images to create a new central image, 
including in itself all the essential features of the individual 
images, and yet being other than any one of these? Thus the 
man of true genius would use the residual phenomena, which 
had been regarded as without the sphere of any known law, as 
stepping-stones to a higher law, embracing in itself all the minor 
laws, and explaining all the observed facts. 

The history of Science furnishes many examples of the use 
both of the constructive and of the creative imagination. 

By carefully passing in review, and considering from many 
different standpoints, the astronomical observations of Tycho 
Brahe, Kepler was able to deduce three laws which completely 
described the motions of the planets. In deducing these laws 
Kepler made the freest use of imagination. He started innumer- 
able hypotheses to account for the observed facts, and with 
wonderful patience tried these hypotheses by experimental veri- 
fication. But Kepler’s laws did not give a complete account of 
the phenomena of the planetary movements; they described the 
motions of these bodies, but told us nothing of the forces by 
which these motions are determined, 

It was reserved for the mightier genius of Newton, after again 
reviewing the whole phenomena presented by the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and after deducing from Kepler's laws-more 
information that they had yielded to their discoverer, to give a 
dynamical explanation of these laws, an explanation proved by 
Newton himself to include not only the motions of the planets, 
but the attraction exerted by each particle of matter, of what- 
ever kind, upon each and every other particle of matter in the 
universe, 

The superlative excellence of the result of Newton’s dynamical 
explanation of Kepler’s laws of planetary motion was shown, 
among other ways, by its enabling Newton to make a slight cor- 
rection in the statement of the third law of Kepler, whereby the 
law was made to accord more nearly than before with the results 
of accurate observation. 

Newton’s wonderful imaginative power was shown almost as 
much by the way in which he tested his law of gravitation as in 
the actual discovery of that law... Indeed, it may be said that 
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the discovery of the law consisted in the laborious verification, 
both experimental and mathematical, to which it was subjected 
by its author. 

Nothing can be more absurd and untrue than the popular 
story of Newton and the falling apple. Fifteen or sixteen years 
elapsed between the earlier calculations by which Newton endea- 
voured to verify the “law of the inverse square "previously 
suggested by Wren, Hooke, and Halley—and the full experi- 
mental justification of the same law, and its applications to 
different forms of matter. 

But not only do some people assert that imagination is unne- 
cessary in Science, they even add the accusation that the study 
of Natural Science tends to take’ away any little imagination 
which may have been in a man when he began to meddle with 
those subjects which Science presents for his regard. They say 
that the constant measuring, analysing, and prying into the 
secrets of Nature which is necessary in Science must, and does 
take away all reverence for Nature’s greatness, and that from 
constantly regarding Nature as a mechanism the scientific student 
must needs forget that she is also a beautiful picture. 

Undoubtedly there have been men who, in their eager pursuit, 
of Nature’s facts, have forgotten the respect which they owed to 
Nature's greatness, But it seems to me that the true scientific 
student shows his reverence by the care with which he examines 
and registers even the smallest facts of Nature. His business is 
not to read in to Nature what he thinks ought to be there or 
what he would like to be there, but to discover what is there, 
and he can only do this by very careful observation and 
experiment. 

“There is a scientific reverence,” says Charles Kingsley—“a 
reverence of courage, which is surely one of the highest forms of 
reverence—that, namely, which so reveres every fact that it dares 
not overlook or falsify it, seem it never so minute—which feels 
that because it is a fact it cannot be minute, cannot be unim- 
portant. . . . . But as for that other reverence which shuts 
its eyes and ears in pious awe—what is it but cowardice 
very pitiable when unmasked, and what is its child but ignor- 
ance, as pitiable, which would be ludicrous were it not so 
injurious ?” 

In pursuing the study of Nature a man is continually brought 
face to face with something which he cannot know to the full, 
but which he is always going on to know. And this, Ruskin tells 
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us in his “ Stones of Venice,” “this is the necessary condition of 
a finite creature with divinely rooted and divinely directed intel- 
ligence—this, therefore, its happy state.” 

From the contemplation and study of Nature the naturalist 
derives never-ending pleasure; and further, he is not allowed to 
grow weary and jaded in the study, because of the continual 
freshness of Nature. Whenever he grows tired he has but to turn 
to a fresh part of the wonderful book, and 

‘Whenever the way seems long, and his heart begins to fail, 
She will sing a more wonderful song, or tell a more wonderful tale.” 

It seems to me to be one of the characteristics of the greatest 
men of Science that they combine wonderful powers of in- 
sight, and great boldness of theorising, and patient mastery of 
details, with the great, wondering eyes and simple heart of child- 
hood. 

Faraday’s life furnishes a conspicuous example of this com- 
bination, 

And it is just the conjunction of these characteristics which 
constitutes what we call genius. “ The whole difference,” says 
Ruskin, “ between a man of genius and other men is that the 
first remains in great part a child, seeing with the large eyes 
of children, in perpetual wonder, not conscious of much know- 
ledge—conscious rather of infinite ignorance, and yet infinite 
power—a fountain of eternal admiration, delight, and creative 
force within him, meeting the ocean of visible and governable 
things around him,” ' 

That the higher work in Science can only be done by men of 
genius—that no mere plodding industry, however valuable; will 
suffice for the discovery of the inner secrets of Nature—is 
rendered plain by the life-history of all the greater naturalists, 
Newton, Faraday, Davy, Darwin, Rankine, Thomson, Maxwell— 
does not each name suggest the combination of powers. which, 
in men of even great ability, are not found co-existent ? 

I do not believe those who say that in order to study the 
scientific aspect of Nature, it is necessary that the artistic side of 
Nature should be ignored or overlooked. 

Of course, Science does not deal with natural facts or pheno- 
mena as “they affect the human senses and human soul ;” that 
she leaves to Art. “The whole function of the artist in this 
world ””—we are told by the highest of all authorities on Art 
subjects—* is to be a seeing and feeling creature.” 
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The man of Science must see, and measure, and guess boldly, 
and again measure and compare. But may he not at times, 
leaving the strictly scientific work, to prosecute which is his 
business in life, turn to the other aspect of Nature, and allow 
Natare to impress her sights and sounds upon his feelings? 
May he not for a time enter into the artistic enjoyment of 
Nature? 

I do not think that his knowledge of Nature need in any way 
deter him from purely and simply enjoying Nature. Indeed, it 
seems to me to be the great privilege of the student of Natural 
Science—a privilege which he shares with his fellow-worker the 
artist—that in Nature he finds all that he requires. She furnishes 
him with problems for the solution of which all his intellectual 
powers are required, and when his mind is jaded and tired she 
again presents him with fair scenes and sweet sounds, that 
stimulated by these, he may use the same imagination which has 
become somewhat wearied in the pursuit of scientific truth to 
picture to himself, as our great prose-poet says— 


‘* Fairies in the grass and naids in the wave.” 


The dualism of Nature is a subject full of interest; at one 
moment she appears as a vast means for gaining certain useful 
ends, at another she appears only as a beautiful picture. “ It is 
not,” says Mozley, in a remarkable sermon on Nature, “ it is 
not that the mechanism is painted over in order to disguise the 
deformity of machinery, but the machinery is itself the painting. 

In the very act of labouring asa machine, Nature also 
sleeps as a picture. 

As scientific students of Nature we must fix our attention on 
the mechanism alone, else we should lose ourselves in the glory 
of the vision, and forget to analyse the structure ; but I venture 
to assert that we shall be none the less good students of Nature 
if now and again we allow her beauty to overpower us, and to 
make us cease from analysing, and questioning, and prying into 
her recesses. 

I can imagine no more delightful relaxation than to tum 
from the scientific study of Nature to the simple enjoyment of 
Nature. 

Suppose it is in the early springtime that the scientific student 
has snatched a short holiday from his work ; turning, it may be, 
from the study of laws of weather, from observing rain-guages, 
measuring rates of wind-storms, and mapping the spectre of set 
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spots, he finds himself face to face with the beautiful spring. 
Does not the very contrast cause him to rejoice the more in 
the 


** Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ? 
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ERRORS OF MODERN ASTRONOMY, 





By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 





(Continued from page 512). 


The second and third dogmas of Modern Astronomy admit of 
being investigated together. They teach us that the sun is a ball 
of fire, or red hot something, and from the heat and light of the 
enormous fire, the system is warmed and. illumined, the tempera- 
ture, of necessity, becoming lower on the different bodies, as their 
distance increases from the sun. 

These ideas rest upon no other proof but the evidence of the 
senses, which, in everything relating to Astronomy, has, with the 
single exception that light is from the sum, led men into error in 
all past time, since -the mysteries of the heavens first engaged 
their attention. A common fire gives both light and heat, in the 
presence of the sun we both feel heat and see light, so to the 
finite mind the sun must be a fire, or red hot ball of matter, 
placed in the heavens to impart, by these qualities, heat and light 
to his subject worlds. These are, and have been, the delusions 
of mankind from time immemorial, but, notwithstanding the 
universality of the belief, it involves the absurdity that the heat 
of fire can bestow upon the world the enjoyments of life, and the 
beauties of nature. If the heat of fire had been given to us as 
one of the elements of life, instead of life there would be universal 
death, vegetation would wither out of existence by its blighting 
effects, and all things would perish. As a contrast to it, the 
light from the sun, and the higher degrees of heat it germinates, 
delight the senses, makes nature rejoice, and fills the world with 
abundance. 

Have the wise men of the world, whose materialistic thoughts 
trace the beauties of nature to the effects of fire, ever asked the 
question: could heat coming from the sun as a ball of fire, be felt 


at the distance of the earth? A terrible conflagration is fre 
quently witnessed in our large towns, and yet the heat is scarcely : 
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felt wider than the street, yet, with such evidence before them, 
they hold that our noonday warmth comes from the sun as a ball 
of fire, reaching us no less than ninety million miles from its 
source. Were it in reality a body of fire, the heat at least would 
be down to a mildness of temperature at a million miles from the 
great body, and thus the nearest planet in the system, in common 
with all the others, would be entirely outside its withering in- 
fluence. Then again, if we admit the possibility of the heat we 
receive coming so great a distance from the sun as a ball of fire, 
it carries with it the fallacy that happy coincidence placed our 
little orb at the exact distance, neither more or less, at which life 
could be enjoyable, for any distance nearer or farther from the 
sun, if he is the centre of heat, would only have the effect of 
adding to our wretchedness or misery. 

If space permitted, it could be established on the soundest 
principles that all the bodies in the system, including the sun, are 
composed of the same identical kind of materials, so they are made 
to grow vegetation suited to their longer or shorter years, as the 
case may be. Now even on our sister planets, Venus and Mars, 
according to the philosophy of heat being as to distance from the 
sun, vegetation could not exist, for each one of them, on either 
hand, is so much removed from the happy line of latitude the 
earth runs on, where life can only be enjoyed, that it would either 
be burnt with torrid heat on the one, or perish with frigid cold on 
the other. What again,can be said of the other primary planets 
subject to the sun. The rocks on Mercury must be molten with 
heat, while on the four major planets—those which are most 
remote from the sun—there is and can be no appreciable heat, 
hence their fate must be everlasting cold desolation! Thus, 
according to our finite ideas of creative wisdom, nine-tenths of 
the universe are either burnt up, or ice-bound into solitudes, by 
reason that the Almighty, who has made all other things perfect, 
His Omnipotence has been so impotent in the creation of 
this one important element, heat, the life of the universe, 
that its temperature is suitable to only one solitary planet 
in each respective system, Surely, the conclusion would 
be much more rational, although without proof, that the heat of 
nature, from whatever source it may come, like all other creations, 
must be perfect, and that it is so ordered by Omnipotent wis- 
dom, for every habitable world of infinity to enjoy an equal 
degree of heat, however near or remote it may be from its sun. 
It is our purport to prove this truth, on the novel ground that no 
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heat comes from the sun, but that its higher or lower degrees are 
developed from the earth only. If this great truth can be proved, 
it will upset the materialistic notions, which have so long enslaved 
the human intellect, as to the sun being a ball of fire, and that, 
on this account, heat comes from him, or that, as the life of crea- 
tion, it decreases on the planets according to distance from their 
great parent. 

All the heat we experience lies dormant in the atmosphere, and 
is raised to a higher or lower degree within it, up from a certain 
minimum, by the light of the sun. The sun, if you will, may be 
a ball of fire, or what not, or, like our earth, he may be possessed 
of genial heat, or it is not impossible the mighty orb may be 
without atmosphere, and consequently without surface heat, but, 
quite irrespective of the condition he may be in, no heat comes 
from him, but simply light, without the least chloric in it as an 
element. The heat is in the atmosphere only, and, in the absence 
of light, continues at a minimum, below which it can never des- 
cend, but once light enters it, its natural heat is raised—perhaps 
by electricity—higher or lower as to its density, and the angle at 
which the light descends upon it. These facts prove themselves 
as clearly as any subject ever submitted to science. In ascending 
lofty mountains to the highest possible elevations, and the same 
holds good in zronautical ascents, there is a gradual decrease of 
heat, and all thinking men admit that, could we be enabled to rise 
high enough to be above the atmosphere, we should find no heat 
there, although the light of the sun would be still the same, 
This of itself should settle the question as to the sun being the 
source of the heat we experience. Men of intelligence often 
remark that there can be no heat on the moon, because she has no 
atmosphere, yet at the same instant they will frequently assert— 
old prejudices holding the supremacy—that the heat upon the 
earth comes from the sun as a ball of fire. The moon would be 
warmed, together with space above the atmosphere, if heat came 
down from the sun, and there would be on her surface about the 
same measure of heat as that enjoyed on the earth. 

Wherever atmosphere exists, there is heat, even when no light 
is present to influence it, high or low according to its density ; and 
no matter with what brightness the sun may shine in the absence 
of the medium, heat is impossible. High up above the sea level, 
there is little heat, for there the atmosphere, in accordance with 
the lower temperature, is in the same degree thinner, and, were @ 
perfect vacuo possible, there would be no heat within it, and 
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although the sun shines with undiminished splendour, yet vacancy 
is not warmed by his light. Again, should we ascend from the 
earth to the sun, in rising up through the veil of atmosphere, 
every step higher as it became thinner, the cold would increase 
up to vacancy and we should find no heat there. Continuing to 
come nearer the sun, the intensity of his light would be increasing, 
the nearer the approach, but still there would be no heat, and if 
he is, what is most likely, without an atmosphere, we should dis- 
cover that instead of being on a ball of fire, his whole surface 
would consist of endless regions of cold desolation. 

Such telling facts prove that heat cannot be from the sun, and 
that it is wholly latent in the atmosphere may be still further 
proved by the experience our sailors have gained in their pursuits 
of discovery, within the frigid zones. Navigators have ventured 
deep into their impenetrable frosts, where for months they are 
shut out from the presence of the sun. Ina few days at most, 
after being locked within the embraces of the long nights, the 
very little heat previously raised to a higher degree in the atmos- 
phere, by the almost horizontal rays of light, gradually lowers in 
coldness down to a certain level, after which it gets no colder, 
although it may be months before the return of light once more 
raises the temperature. Under these conditions, our sailors are 
in good health and in the best of spirits, but if there were no 
heat because of the absence of the sun, it is impossible that life, 
even with the benefit of an atmosphere to inhale, could exist. It 
is just such a temperature as these sailors are exposed to during 
the polar night, that would prevail over the entire globe, neither 
higher nor lower, if no sun existed, but this minimum of tempera- 
ture, natural to atmosphere, is far above a total absence of heat. 
Such is the normal degree of heat natural to atmosphere, in the 
absence of the vivifying influence of light. 

One word more regarding the supposed decrease of heat on 
bodies, as their distance from the sun increases, If ever a truth 
was proved, what has been advanced—as it in a few words includes 
the whole experience of mankind, in every situation and clime— 
sets at rest the question that no heat comes from the sun, but it 
may be inferred that the weaker the light becomes by distance 
from the sun, the lower will be the degrees of heat it evolves from 
the more distant planets. The rational view to take of the ques- 
tion, is that the presence of light in an atmosphere, however weak 


‘by distance’ it may be, evolves an equal degree of heat, and what 


really affects the temperature of anatmosphere,is, the angleorangles 
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at which the rays of light strike it. From this singular property 
in at least our atmosphere, we are indebted for the different 
degrees of heat in our seasons and climes. Thus, the greatest 
possible heat is raised in the atmosphere by the rays of light 
striking vertically upon it, as in the tropics, and the more they 
slant, the heat produced is in the same degree lower, down to the 
rising and setting, from which positions the light evolves no higher 
degrees of heat, than is natural to the atmosphere in its normal 
state, and, were it possible for the sun to remain a fixture in any 
one of these positions, with his disc half in view, the earth, through 
electric action of his light, would receive no more heat than if he 
had no existence. The question thus viewed, the conclusion 
becomes rational, that it is not the measure of intensity in the 
light that kindles a higher or lower degree of heat, but simply its 
presence, however weak it may be far out in the system, and the 
direction it strikes, whether vertical or otherwise. 

That light isimpartial intheevolution of heat in all solar latitudes, 
is to a certain extent, corroborated by the two hemispheres of the 
earth, and the planet Mars, with its oceans and continents, the 
only possible examples which can be given. In themselves, they 
are very conclusive, but the facts are not sufficiently general to 
settle such a question. 

It is known to every schoolboy that the northern hemisphere is 
about three million miles nearer the sun in winter, than in the 
summer, and in the southern hemisphere the respective distances 
in the two seasons are reversed. If any measure of heat, there- 
fore, depended on distance from the sun, the winters and 
summers in the southern hemisphere would be so much hotter 
and colder, respectively, than the same seasons on this end of the 
world, that subject to such severe changes, it would be very diffi- 
cult for human beings to exist upon it. But it need hardly be 
said that the southern hemisphere is not, in the least appreciable 
degree, either hotter in summer, when the earth is nearest the sun, 
or colder in winter when it is at the greatest distance, than the 
same seasons in this hemisphere where all the conditions are re- 
versed. We might suppose three million miles difference, if heat 
decreases as to distance from the sun, implies perhaps 15 degrees 
of higher or lower heat in the respective seasons, and, it being 
well known they vary in no marked degree, in the examples 
themselves, there is the clearest direct proof that, at whatever 
might be the distance of the earth from the sun on the different 
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points of its orbit, it has at least no effect upon it asa body in the 
measure of heat imparted to it. 

In referring to the continents and oceans of Mars, in further 
proof that distance from the sun in no way affects the degrees 
of heat evolved from atmospheres by his light, a few remarks 
must be parenthetically made on the existence of liquids. 

If heat is excluded from nature there are no liquids. When 
we meet with liquids, whether in rivers, lakes, or oceans, they are 
in reality dry solid rocks in a melted state. Heat of sufficient 
degree will melt all species of rocks, but some of them are melted 
into liquid much easier than others, and of all rocks the aqueous 
are melted under the lowest degree of heat, the melting point 
being at 32 degrees. When below that figure, if free from saline 
ingredients, this liquid congeals back into its native solidity 
crystalised as ice, just identical with the melted sand in the rough 
sheet of glass. Both are the counterparts of each other, the only 
difference being, that the one species of rock is easier melted than 
the other. 

Now all the planets subject to’the sun have been made up by 
the same natural operations—a subject that cannot be here 
entered into—and the rocks which compose them must be of the 
same identical kind, all drawn from a common source, con- 
sequently, on each of the planets the different varieties of rocks 
must be in about the same proportion. But it is only bodies 
amongst them that are clothed with atmospheres which can have 
heat, and without it their aqueous rocks must remain unmelted, 
or,in other words, if any of them are without these mediums of 
heat, there can be no seas or any other liquids on their surfaces. 
As one example, our moon may possibly have an atmosphere, 
but if so it is so thin as to want sufficient heat to melt her 
aqueous rocks, for on her surface there are neither seas nor rivers, 
or any other liquids. If there were oceans they could not be 
mistaken, and her largest rivers would show, even to the naked 
eye, as fine threads of silver. The same forbidding features 
belonged to the earth before it was covered with atmosphere, but 
the instant it was clothed with its new mantle of life, the light of 
the sun raised in it a degree of heat that dissolved its aqueous 
rocks, giving form to its oceans, whatever may have been their 
primal outlines, in a time marvellously short! Thus oceans and 
continents give infallible proof of the presence of atmospheric 
heat upon a planet, possessed also of a temperature sufficiently 
high to liquify its aqueous rocks into water, and at all seasons 
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to hold them in this melted state, so far as regards its main bulk 
of waters—its oceans. Mars is so constituted. Its features 
clearly present grand map-like divisions of a lighter and a darker 
hue, the characteristic shades of land and water; should these 
divisions, therefore, be really continents and oceans, of which 
there can be little doubt, it must be as a planet in the enjoy- 
ment of heat equal to that on the earth, although at such a greater 
distance from the sun, that if the heat rested on the degree of in- 
tensity in his light, it would be too weak to melt its aqueous rocks 
into oceans, and keep them in that condition even with the help 
of an atmosphere. 

Our two hemispheres in contrast with each other, and the 
oceans of Mars proving a temperature about the same as that on 
the earth, give as examples the most direct proof that distance 
from the sun in no way affects the temperature of a planet, but 
they are not of that telling nature that will be generally advanced 
in support of the truths which, in these papers, the exposition of 
the errors of Modern Astronomy will evolve. But if such ex- 
amples—not being sufficiently general—fail to give sufficient proof, 
that distance from the sun in no way affects the degrees of 
temperature on the planets, there is still the proof in reserve which 
is unassailable, and firm as the “ Rock of Ages ;” that all things 
which nature produces are perfect for the purposes they were 
created, Heat above all things is important, for it is one of the 
elements of life to the worlds. Wherever the beneficent Author 
of creation has placed a world, it has there taken existence in time 
to develop into a nursery for immortal beings—if rational beings 
are not immortal, creation would be in vain—and it is made to 
enjoy that exact measure of heat which will bestow upon its 
creatures the greatest amount of happiness. 

But it may be said these are empty assertions; where are the 
proofs? We have the proof in the earth itself. The heat it 
enjoys—taking it with its diversified climes all over—is perfection 
itself, somuch so, that if it had higher temperature, we should be 
in the same degree more miserable, and more wretched were it 
lower. Yes! but it will be said, a happy coincidence placed it in 
the only one line of enjoyable heat. Instead of it being a coin- 
cidence, to the reflective mind, clearer proof would be impossible, 
that in whatever position of the system the earth might have 
happened to be, in regard to heat, the right line of distance would 
be there. The fact that the earth enjoys the true measure of 


heat where it is, should bring conviction to common sense that 
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the same heat, and no higher, would be felt if our position was 
within the orbit of Mercury, and, if placed in what is called the 
chilly regions of Neptune, however long our years might be, or 
the weakness of light-at such a distance, even there the heat on 
our globe would be still the same. The reason is obvious. The 
earth carries with it its own heat, not entirely dormant, but at a 
certain minimum, which can never descend lower than what is 
felt during the polar night. The presence of light from the sun, 
not its degrees of intensity, raises the caloric of the atmosphere to 
higher or lower temperature according to its vertical or slanting 
direction upon it, and from this cause we have bestowed upon us 
all our varieties of climes from the equator to the poles. 

The merits of the fifth dogma in Modern Astronomy, may now 
be entered upon. In it, astronomers teach that the bright stars 
are the nearest suns, from which it follows that the great abyss 
out to their positions is an empty void. Their teaching of neces- 
sity, leads to that conclusion, but it is very seldom expressed, 
Since the days of Galileo, they have times without number, from 
the orbit of the earth as their basis, tried to find out the distance 
of particular stars, but thus far, their trigonometrical lines have 
never fathomed the distance of any sideral body. Practically 
this knowledge of the bodies of the universe, as to distance, is 
thus far confined to only a part of our own system, ending at the 
eighth primary planet from thesun. The only other footing their 
labours have gained, is the discovered planetary motions of the 
double stars, but otherwise, beyond Neptune's orbit, there is 
nothing known to them except the grotesque names they bestow 
upon constellations and particular stars—a nomenclature very 
necessary for the exactness of sideral study. 

But if they, as yet, have obtained little definite knowledge be- 
yond our system, they can draw some important conclusions on 
the soundest analogy, which are received by all thinking men as 
unassailable truths. Thousands of stars are open to their view, 
and that they are all brilliant suns, with systems of planets sub- 
ject to them, is as firmly believed in as if it were in our power to 
measure the magnitudes of these suns, and to view their subject 
bodies under them. They have also magnified into view the 
nebula, and star clusters, and, if they know nothing of them, 
their revelations are at least uranalogical wonders for their con- 
templation, They also think they have, through their labours, 
gained another important item of knowledge, namely, that from 
our system out to the nearest stars, is vacancy. The width of the 
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expanse is uncertain, for their lines of measurement in no instance 
have reached any one. of the stars, but the distance into depth 
they are enabled to fathom, is so enormous. that, if expressed in 
figures, it only bewilders the intellect; neither can the words of 
any language convey a clear conception of its extent. The fol- 
lowing calculation may make it better understood than a mystic 
line of figures representing the distance : 50,000,000,000 systems 
as large as our own, taken at 10,000,000,000 in diameter, would 
find room within it! This great abyss is put down, by modern wis- 
dom, as without a vestige of creation to cheer the solitude, with 
the single exception of our sun and his system, lost as a speck in 
the centre. Yet they behold, to all points in the remoter space 
beyond, creation glittering thick in brilliant galaxy ! 

They have been led into the error of silently pronouncing 
the expanse a void, through their thousands of fruitless attempts 
to measure the distance of the nearest stars. The stars being all 
suns, and their measurements having all proved that they must lie 
in remoter space, and as there can be no planets without suns, of 
course the creative blank must continue as far out as these 
splendid luminaries. It is their universal belief, judging them 
from a house or a tree.that diminish in apparent size in the 
greater distance, that the largest stars must be the nearest suns, 
and on these only have they experimented to find their distance, 
In no instance we read of, have they ever attempted to find the 
distance or distances of certain glimmering specks, termed the 
telescopic stars. If the distance could be ascertained in an hour 
or a day, some one long since would have spent an idle hour, and 
thus blundered on the discovery; but as months must pass away 
in taking every separate measurement of the kind, if the idea ever 
occurred to them to attempt to measure the distance of objects 
they already knew to be far beyond the stars, would only be a 
waste of precious time. 

If astronomers have never yet turned their attention to the tele- 
scopic stars, to determine their distance, it is one other instance of 
error the deception of the senses has led them into during all ages, 
since the study of the heavens first attracted the scientific mind. 
In all other branches of knowledge we can trust to what we feel 
or see, but in astronomy, if we put down whatever in it is felt or 
seen—with the one only exception that light comes from the sun 
—as in direct opposition to what is true, if the truth is not dis- 
covered by the mental act, we are, at least, in the true road te 
its discovery. 
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For ages the wise men of antiquity, trusting to their eyes, 
believed the earth to be an interminable plain; but some one 
turned up who proved it to be the very opposite, a round ball, and, 
from the evidence adducible, they had to throw aside their 
ancient prejudices, and in the end admit its truth. They also had 
no doubt of the earth being the centre of the universe, for nothing 
could be clearer than that their eyes beheld the sun move, and 
all the hosts of heaven going daily round it; but the light of truth 
at last beamed into their minds that the very opposite of their 
sense of sight was true, and, instead of the heavens going round 
the earth, it, and the planets in common, moved round the sun 
as the true centre. Coming down to modern times, in looking at 
the sun we are dazzled with his glory, and are thus impressed 
with the idea that his materials are of surpassing brilliancy, 
whereas, were it possible to be on his surface, we should find 


the same commonplace dullness of colour as on the earth, and , 


his materials intrinsically of the same identical kind, and of the 
splendour of light in the surrounding space we should even be in 
total ignorance that it emanated from the. body we stood upon, 
All men out in the summer sun feel a warmth of temperature 
hard to be borne, hence the universal belief in astronomy that 
the sun is a great red hot ball, for if not, how could the heat come 
from him? but were it only our privilege to visit the great 
luminary, if he is without atmosphere, we should find on his sur- 
face not a drop of water, and only interminable regions of cold 
desolation. Our experience tells us that a common fire gives a 
sickly light, and a certain kind of withering heat, and from this 
evidence, the belief, in all time, has been universal, that the sun 
is a big fire placed up in the heavens, by the Almighty, to heat 
and enlighten the worlds; but it need not be here repeated that 
no heat comes from the sun. These ideas hold sway with the 
illiterate and learned in common, but the savas, in addition, 
prove themselves to be subject to the delusion of the evidence of 
the senses, in questions above the common study of humbler 
mortals. They, in trying to fathom the distance of the stars, 
confine their attempts to the largest and brightest, whereas, in 
opposition to the evidence of their eyes, they are, with the excep- 
tion of the atomic regions of the Galaxy, the most distant created 
objects visible, either to the eye or the telescope. 

And lastly, indirectly through the evidence of the senses the 
telescopic stars over the great abyss, inside the stars, they place 
out into the infinite a thousand times more remote than the great 
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suns, and thus, by virtue of their teaching, pronounce the vast 
expanse to be void of creation. 

To enter into the proof of these assertions, no direct testimony 
will be available, or in one sense such evidence will rather be in 
opposition, for no bodies are known to exist outside our system 
nearer than the visible stars, nor have the magnitudes of any 
sideral bodies yet been made known. In exposing the other 
dogmatic errors predominant in Modern Astronomy, we either 
have had, or will have proofs without limit, and incontrovertible. 
Thus, instead of matter being from eternity, the creative period, 
for instance, in the time we live has in the first place been proved, 
by the growth of continents under every ocean, by the constant 
rising of tidal rivers wherever they run, by every created atom 
of matter which make up the body of the earth, down as deep 
as man can dig, and by the millions of new creations which 
are constantly coming in and have come in from time immemo- 
rial, to the enlargement of our globe from without. Heat has 
also been shown not to come from the sun, the whole experience 
of mankind in every situation and clime being available as proof. 
And, as to Newton's theories, which have so long held the human 
mind captive, it is yet to be seen that in the presence of truth 
they will vanish away as the fabric of a vision, for not one of 
them can find rest in an atom of direct proof in the workings of 
the heavens and the earth, and all the calculations and measure- 
ments made in the past, are so many volumes of proof to over- 
turn them. Of all the dogmas these two on hand—that the 
largest stars are the nearest, and that out to these supposed 
nearest stars creation is a void—only are without direct opposing 
proof, except analogical testimony, but the facts to be advanced 
can very soon be overthrown or confirmed, by any observatory in 
Europe turning its attention to the distance of the telescopic 
stars—what has never yet been done. 

Astronomers look upon sideral bodies, or rather suns, to be on 
the average separated perhaps, as widely apart from each other 
as from our sun to the nearest stars. This would appropriate @ 
space to each sun averaging at least a thousand million times 
larger than it is reasonable to suppose their systems can possibly 
expand. Thus, the absurdity is involved that the systems of 
infinity are only odd solitary spots by themselves, lost from each 
other in the immensity, leaving all the rest thousands of millions 
of times greater space—boundless solitudes without a vestige of 
creation over them. Such is the conclusion that their philosophy 
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of the brightest stars being the nearest suns, ends in. Take our 
own sun as the example we can best reason from. His power is 
a decreasing force, and if, as we are taught, it is not limited by 
adjoining systems, it expands just so far into the unknown as his 
attraction extends, a constantly decreasing force until it dies out 
to nothing. The true extent is, of course, unknown, but we 
know that it reaches to Neptune's orbit, and somewhat beyond, 
as far as Halley’s Comet recedes, for both bodies are subject to 
his rule. But, as it is a decreasing force, there must be some 
reasonable limits where it dwindles down, by reason of distance, 
to nothing, and, whatever that distance may be, there our system 
terminates, for a system cannot be wider than the power of the 
sun in its centre. Taking the diameter of the expanse he rules 
over at 10,000,000,000 miles, be it more or less, it would take 
63,000,000,000 such systems to fill up the space that is known to 
exist out to the nearest bright stars. Will any rational mind 
believe that this can be solitude? The conclusion would be 
about as rational as that only visible worlds exist, or that crea- 
tion ends at the horizon! Suns and worlds, most likely, exist 
throughout the expanse in millions, and for reasons that shall be 
given the suns revealed to view by the telescope lie within it. 

We may now direct attention to the evidence the power of 
the telescope gives us, and facts in connection with the binary 
stars, the only two arguments available, which give anything like 
direct proof that these sideral specks are situated from outside 
our system over the abyss of space inside the stars, 2 

The power of the telescope is wonderful! It magnifies at 
thousands of millions of miles in distance, and every visible disc 
surface it is made to bear upon, however remote it may be, is just 
in the same degree magnified as it appears large or small to the 
vision. In either case it is, by distance, smaller, till it is easy to 
conceive of a remoteness at which its power of enlargement 
could produce no visible effect. Any objects or bodies at such a 
distance must, therefore, be in remoter space, than bodies or 
lights which it reveals to view. The more bodies are magnified 
by it, they must bé in the same degree nearer. On the bright 
stars it has no power of enlargement whatever, thus proving them 
to be in that remoteness of space at which its power produces 
no visible effect. If the telescope can produce no effect at the 
distance of the stars, how is it possible for it to enlarge the tele- 
scopic suns into view at a distance they suppose a thousand times 
more remote, in fact so remote that infinity is the only word, in 
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accordance with their reasoning, too strong to express the dis. 
tance some of them must be in? Is it possible that the telescope 
can enlarge out of darkness into known existence at and beyond 
the stars, where it produces no effect? By the enlargement it 
produces on bodies, so are they nearer. The moon, of all the 
heavenly bodies is the nearest to us, and upon her disc the tele- 
scope tells most powerfully, while the other bodies of the system 
are in the same degree magnified, according to their visible disc 
surfaces, yet the effects lessen as the distance increases, till in the 
next step outside the system, by reason of greater distance, 
they are to the eye invisible, but their existence is made known 
by the power of the telescope over them in the positions they 
hold, and so on to the final step—the bright stars, at which dis- 
tance the instrument ceases to produce any visible effect. It is 
thus made clear that the telescope magnifies the different classes 
of bodies according as they are distant, greatly upon the planets, 
ina very marked degree on the telescopic stars, and with no 
effect upon the bright stars. For this reason they are the most 
distant visible lights in creation, for if they cannot be enlarged, 
neither can lights in remoter space be revealed to view. 
Telescopic bodies «may be divided into two classes, namely, 
those that are asteroids and which show as telescopic dust within 
our own system, and most all the others, which exist as suns of 
much smaller magnitude than our own, over the immensity that 
exists out to the bright stars. The grains of what are termed 
telescopic dust, are considered to be telescopic stars, but, although 
it is a question that cannot be here entered upon, it is most likely 
scientific mefi will some time or other conclude, that a body 
large enough to be a sun, no matter how insignificant as a speck 
of light it may show, will always appear so distinct as not to be 
mistaken, so long as it is visible. The visible asteroids, so far as 
is known, are confined within the belt of space betwixt Mars and 
Jupiter, and there is strong reason to believe that they are there 
perhaps in thousands, even the visible ones, without including a 
still lower and more numerous order the telescope is powerless to 
reveal. They are the representatives of a primary planet we 
would naturally look for in that part of the system, judging from 
the others in the order they are placed. Little more than two 
hundred of them are yet made known, but such an achievement is 
in itself proof of their vast number. They are all confounded in 
common with the telescopic suns—greatly exceeding them if 
number—thickly studded in the background together as specks 
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almost invisible; thus, considering the great difficulty of detecting 
them from the others, it may be fairly assumed that for each one 
of them made known, there are. scores within reach of the tele- 
scope, still numbered with the telescopic suns, which await 
discovery. 3 

It is a peculiarity of these planetoidal bodies to run on very 
eccentric orbits—some much more so than others—and as they 
change in shape through creative increase, to move in conformity 
with their altered configuration, they run on orbits of dfferent 
figures, and with more or less leanings from the planetic plane. 
Juno, as the largest one, from her eccentric movement, cuts over 
the orbit of Mars about twenty million miles, and from the same 
causes so must many of the others. So long as they have a safe 
lean from the orbit of Mars they are free from danger, but as 
their inclinations with their orbits alter with change of shape 
some of those whose movements trespass over the orbit of the 
planet are liable to have their orbits shifted on or nearly on the 
same plane. When the wheel of time brings round sucha con- 
tingency, once their motions lead them into conjunction, the 
smaller, when within the attractive sphere of the larger, is at once 
laid hold of by it, never again to escape out. Nearly all thus 
caught by their movements, under whatever planet it may be, are 
incorporated, but in rare instances, when the captured have 
rotary motions considerably slower than the larger planets that 
lay hold of them, they are spared in a lower state of subjection, 
as moons. It was from these operations which are for ever at 
work, that Mars has lately caught his two attendant moons, and is 
thus raised to the dignity of ruling a secondary system. These two i 
lunar bodies need be no mystery; they are simply borrowed | 
through the operations at work from among the innumerable 
worldlings thickly sprinkled over the Asteroidal Zone. There 
reduced from a state of independence, in the lower condition of 
servants submissive to a servant, they must for ever remain; for 
once smaller bodies are laid hold of by larger, they can never 
again escape out from under their power. It is possible for the | 
movements of smaller bodies to lead them into lower subjection, 
but they can never rise higher. 

The asteroids, for the reasons given, must be very numerous, 
but, from the nature of the question—although they are vastly 
greater in number than is generally imagined—the telescopic suns 
must be much more so. In conformity with what we wish to 
prove, they begin, whether visible or otherwise, immediately out- 
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side our system, at a distance of eight or ten thousand million 
miles, more or less as the case may be, and each one, most likely, 
with a system of its own, not of abnormal expanse as is the sys- 
tem of the sun, but moderate in extent, with their subject bodies 
in each case not so numerous, but few of them like our major 
planets, enlarged above habitable size. If these glimmering sun- 
lets begin, adjoining the borders of our system, the question 
arises, do they visibly exist for the whole distance out to the stars? 
They are the creatures of the telescope, and are within the range 
of its magnifying power; it is therefore, impossible, that any of 
them can be at a greater distance than that power, to sensibly 
magnify, reaches. The majority of them are likely much nearer, 
whether as single specks, nebulz, star clusters, or other curiosi- 
ties which of late years have been outside our system, revealed, 
The idea that clusters of suns, which we are taught to believe 
are star systems, the same in their respective positions as the 
hosts of suns we behold, being revealed to view, at distances 
admitted to be thousands of times more remote, than any visible 
star, is preposterous, and, to the common sense of reasonable 
beings, they must be nearer. If so, inside the limits of the stars 
must be their position,-and most likely the majority of them in 


the nearer portion of that expanse, so long considered to be an— 


empty void. 

The united labours of the savans, since the days of Galileo, 
have not yet been enabled to define our own system, and only 
one solitary discovery is made beyond its limits—the planetary 
motions of the double stars. But this may with justice be pro- 
nounced the greatest discovery made in astronomy during the 
nineteenth century, not of transcendant importance fer se, but for 
this reason it should be known that planetary motions, to be 
visible, must be within the reach of measurement. We do not deny 
the possibility of revolving motion being seen and calculated 
beyond the bright stars, but bodies revolving at such a distance, 
if visible even to the telescope, must be larger than our sun, and 
their governing suns of still greater magnitude. Moreover, their 
supposed position beyond the stars involves the visible bases of 
these stellar systems to be expanses almost as wide as from here 
to the stars, while their revolving motions, from their known 
periodical times, must be at the rate of millions of miles evety 
minute! Now any degree of velocity in orbital motion is po* 
sible, as its speed in all cases depends entirely on the quickness 


of rotary motion which guides it. All these extraordinary com 
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ditions, therefore, in a single stellar system as far out as the 
bright stars, might possibly meet; but we are reasoning not upon 
one system but many, and subject to so numerous independent 
facts, it cannot be that all these stellar systems should have 
such inconceivable velocity of motion. 

It is the visible diameters of these stellar systems which give 
us mathematical proof that they are in comparatively near space. 
Astronomers must know, for their instruments, in nicely taken 
angles, prove the facts, what enormous stretch of space these 
bases would represent, at the distance of the bright stars. Our 
whole solar system, were it as a brodd sheet, silvered over with 
borrowed light, would, perhaps, at such a distance be invisible, 
and could only be brought into view as an insignificant teles- 
copic point. What, therefore, must be the lengths of the 
diameters of these bases, if they are at or beyond the stars! At 
least hundreds of times wider than it is rational to suppose any 
primary system can be, for no system can expand wider than 
the power of the sun in its centre. These telling facts thus 
demonstrate that, supposing these systems were the most ex- 
panded in the universe, they must be vastly nearer than the 
unapproachable distance they are held to be in. In one word, 
they are comparatively near, some nearer than others, but they are 
all within reach. The measurement of their distance is open to 
every observatory in the world, and he who first marks out any 
one of their positions, will bring to light a discovery that will 
revolutionise astronomy to a greater degree than the invention 
of Galileo has yet achieved. He has only advanced human 
knowledge as far as the eighth planet from the sun; but the 
known distance of any one of these stellar systems will give 
birth to an accumulation of discoveries. 

The distances these binary stars are in would at once reveal 
the true visible diameters of their systems, and, as systems must 
be wide or narrow according to the magnitudes of their suns, by 
comparison he could form a vague conception how far these suns 
may be above or below our sun in magnitude. He would also 
reveal the important truth, that many of the lowest order of 
visible stars are within reach, and, to crown the whole, his 
discovery would make a present to the astronomers of the future 
of ten thousand invisible suns which the telescope reveals, in 
time to mark out their positions and systems, as they continue 
" push back from our system, as decp as terrestrial lines can 
athom. 
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The question must now be met, if the telescopic stars are the 
nearest suns, how is it that they are so insignificant as shining 
bodies, while the stars we suppose so immensely more remote 
sparkle with dazzling brilliancy ? The question can only be 
answered by a few preliminary remarks on the nature of light; 
for it is through the action of this universal element that nearer 
bodies are obscured from view, while more distant bodies, if they 
are the largest at whatever visible distance, are so conspicuous, 

Light, in one word, may be defined as a property, like attrac- 
tion, belonging to all matter, in whatever condition it may be, 
It proceeds not from the colour of matter or anything that is 
perceptible in it, nor from its surface, but from its bulk; and the 
light which emanates as a halo from any body is strong or weak, 
bright or feeble, according to its magnitude. Another pecu- 
liarity of the clement is, that no two lights can exist in the same 
place ; the weaker always gives place to the stronger, and while 
thus obliterated, it is actually non-existent. It is this peculiarity 
of light that causes most all small bodies to be what is termed 
opaque ; otherwise, haloes of light, feeble according to their 
lower magnitude, would spread out from them all in common, 
The principle may be*made somewhat clearer, by the examples 
of artificial light. 

The light of a candle feebly enlightens the whole room, but if 
a jet of gas is introduced, sufficiently near the candle for your 
finger to cast a shadow upon its flame, it gives out no light 
whatever, and if a hundred other candles were also alight, at the 
proper distance, not one of them would give light, their flames 
as substances being rendered perfectly opaque by the presence 
of the brighter light. If an electric light is introduced, the gas 
jet in turn is rendered opaque, and gives no light. They are all 
burning, but in the room no other light exists, but the electric 
light. The latter in presence of the sun would also be obli- 
terated, and were there ten thousand such lights exposed to the 
glare of day they would be invisible, and without existence, 
and could add nothing to the surrounding light, on the principle 


that only one light can exist in the same place, the weaker 


always vanish from the presence of the one light that is 
strongest, 

Keeping these facts in view, let us now turn to the sun and 
planets. They all should give light, feeble or strong according 
to their magnitudes, a halo which spreads out only from the 
largest bodies, having no relation with anything visible in their 
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materials, so much so, that were we on the surface of any one 
body giving light, we should see its glare around us, but should 
be in total ignorance of the source from whence it emanated, 
Comparing the lights natural to the sun and his planets, that of 
the sun, because of his magnitude, is glorious in splendour, and 
that of the earth only a millionth part of his brilliancy, so, were 
it not obliterated, it would only be feeble and glimmering. 
Jupiter and Saturn again are each a thousand times larger, and 
if permitted to shine, their volumes of light would be a thousand 
times stronger; but then they are confronted with the light 
of their great parent also a thousand times stronger in turn, We 
have seen how the flames of the candles in near proximity to the 
gas light are rendered perfectly opaque, and can give no light, 
and the lights of the planets are obliterated just the same in the 
presence of a glorious\ halo, a thousand times multiplied above 
the lights natural even to the largest of them. The overwhelming 
splendour of the sun reaches their surfaces at the distances they 
are in, much stronger than the light natural to the largest of 
them, and thus, instead of shining they are shone upon, and 
rendered as perfectly opaque as the candle flames in presence of 
the gas light. Turning to the sun, the halo of his light: radiates 
out stronger than any other created light can reach him in the 
position he holds, and all his planets, were they severally placed 
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where no greater lights would reach them, light would spread out. 


from each of them, in the lowest cases so feeble as barely to 
rclieve the darkness, rising higher in brightness from the others 
as they are larger. As a contrast, were it possible for the sun to 
be in near proximity to a greater light—and there are some 
created bodies large enough to fulfil the conditions—his light 
would then cease to exist ; he would be stripped of all his glory 
by the higher splendour of the greater sun, and would appear 
huge, bald, bare and naked, and in all respects an opaque body, 
the same —with the single exception of magnitude —as his 
children the planets, Such are the effects the lights of heaven 
produce upon each other. They are nearly all blotted out by 
greater lights, and other lights crippled into glimmering insigni- 
ficance, by the overpowering splendour of a higher order of 
lights, while the greatest lights shine wide apart from each other 
in glorious brilliancy unopposed and visible far into depth, so far 
that the word infinity only expresses too strongly the remoteness 
into space the brightest stars may bein, For it may be here 
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parenthetically observed the brighter a sun is, it is in the same 
degree larger, whatever may be its apparent size to the eyes, 

The telescopic stars, however insignificant ia their positions 
they may appear, are large bodies, so much so that, perhaps, the 
planet Jupiter put in comparison, would be a small body amongst 
them, but, whatever may be their magnitude, it is not by this 
they are made visible, but only by their lights—a fact which 
may be made clearer by the examples once more of aftificial 
lights, 

The light of a candle comes from its flame, but if it is ren- 
dered opaque, at a very short distance it would be invisible, 
while its light can be seen a long way off. A brighter light 
shows to a still greater distance, according as it is bright, quite 
irrespective of the flame or fire it emanates from. The electric 
light, for instance, appears at a greater distance than any other 
artificial light, how far is unknown, whilst its flame—if it had a 
flame, which it has not—about the size of a lighthouse flame, if 
rendered opaque, would be invisible at perhaps a ten thousandth 
part of the distance. Solar light is still brighter, and just in the 
same degree in distance from a body can it be seen. 

No bodies outside our system are visible, and their existence 
far out into space is made known only by their lights, and were 
it not that the lights of the larger bodies are visible, with the 
exception of the sun and planets, the heavens would be a total 
blank. We see neither stars nor suns in the distance, but only 
the lights which emanate from them. These lights of the great 
suns continue visible many thousand times farther than the dise 
surfaces of their bodies would appear with the silvering of 
borrowed light. Thus, a body shorn of its native light is lost to 
view almost as soon as distance renders its disc invisible ; but if 
it is so related to other bodies that it is enabled to illumine 
surrounding space with the halo of its own light, its position will 
show to a distance according to the brightness of its light, and 
how wide it may expand. As an example, Jupiter is a large 
body, but it emits no light, its own light being obliterated, even 
to the surface by the presence of a greater light. Just the same 
as the candle flame in near proximity to the gas light, the latter 
being only 1 in 17, while Jupiter in its light is one to a thousand 
compared to that of the sun. If the same planet had its position 
amongst the telescopic stars, it would undoubtedly shine there as 
a sun, perhaps in a low degree as one of these feeble luminaries, 
for its own native light could only be bright according to its 
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magnitude. The sun is a thousand times larger, the volume 
of light which emanates from him must therefore be a thousand 
times greater than that which would spring from Jupiter, if so 
placed as to be a sidereal body. In brightness the one is 
resplendent, while the other would be a mere glimmerer, and 
were these the only two lights in the heavens, that of the sun 
would most likely be visible at a thousand times greater distance 
than the tiny twinkle of Jupiter. 

But a little and a great sun, contrasted singly, are not apposite 
examples in showing the effects the greater luminaries have 
upon the lesser, The true picture is the great lights, from their 
positions in the heavens with their overpowering splendour 
dimming out of sight the millions of minor suns dotted over the 
regions which intervene. So far as experience teaches us, the 
eflects artificial lights produce upon each -other are much the 
same. And if the experiment were made of placing over a small 
glade a number of electric lights to be effective, at a suitable 
distance apart, and in the intervals betwixt them innumerable 
lesser lights, averaging a thousand times less illuminating power 
—the lights existing—as in celestial lights—without the flames, 
not one of the little lights would be visible, or more properly 


speaking, they would be non-existent in the presence of brighter - 


light from electricity ; but let these great lights be put out, the 
little ones, in a subdued degree, would illumine the scenery. No 
light can come from the smaller while the electric lights shine, 
but once extinguished, light emanates from them according to 
their strength. 

The lights of heaven act and re-act upon each other much the 
same. The great suns of space, in positions far apart and 
solitary from their own class, by themselves, are the electric 
lights of the universe, and by their overpowering splendour, blot 
out of sight the millions of minor suns which lie between. These 
to the naked eye are no where to be seen, and we should be 
ignorant of their existence only for the telescope which magnifies 
them into view in thousands, not in the interstellar regions, At 
such distances no instruments yet invented could bring hidden 
suns to view. It is’in connection with these invisible bodies, 
with the orbit of our earth as their basis, astronomers might find 
out the distances of some of them, and these discoveries in the 
end would enable them to give vague outlines to our system, 
Human knowledge cannot at present go deeper into space, and 
in remoter regions, all that perhaps will ever be accurately 
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known, is that suns visible to the eye continue, and that they are 
the most distant material creations visible, even to the tele. 
scope. But we can on the soundest analogy infer, that for 
every bright star visible—the paler luminaries are most likely 
all nearer — thousands of minor suns lie in the _ intervais 
between. 

Many of the mysteries of astronomy may be cleared up bya 
broad and comprehensive view of the effects produced by the 
lights on each other. The weaker must give place to the stronger, 
entirely, in relation to opaque bodies, and partially, as regards the 
telescopic suns, which it may be presumed, are themselves suns, 
but, by comparison, small; hence their lights, if not extinguished, 
are obliterated out of sight by the grander lights of the great 
suns. As already explained, none of the planets, at least as far 
out as Saturn, can possibly be any other than opaque bodies, in 
presence of such a light as reaches them from the sun. But the 
lights natural to them as bodies, must be the same wherever they 
may be, while that of the sun in the greater distance, becomes 
weaker. At the distance of Neptune, therefore, we might natu- 
rally expect its own native light at and near its surface to be 
stronger than that of the sun upon it. If so, it is the same as the 
stellar planets, a sideral body, lighted by itself, instead of being 
shone upon by the sun; but if it is really independent of exterior 
light, the distance up from its surface, in which its light is pre- 
dominant, must be very circumscribed by the prevailing bright- 
ness of the sun, and from this cause it can present no distinct 
sideral appearance, except its brightness of colour is to be taken 
as an index. Everything considered, it would be rash to say 
whether it is luminous or otherwise ; but if not, it gives us another 
proof that, in what is supposed to be a chilly region, the light of 
the sun is still beautifully bright. But there is some indefinite 
distance wherein the solar light mellows down to twilight dim- 
ness, and there the largest bodies, no matter how small they may 
be compared to the visible suns, are sure to illumine the surround- 
ing space. These may be taken as the nearest telescopic stars, 
and if they are visible—which is very doubtful, on account of the 
circumscribing influence of the sun’s light, still in this nearest posi- 
tion of sideral space—they likely appear to us among the most in- 
significant of these feeble glimmerers. A few thousand million miles 
farther out it may be supposed bodies of the same class appeaf, 
notwithstanding the greater distance, much more distinct; for 





if even there they are not free from the obliterating effects of solat 
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splendour, yet their native lights spread out wider, so that in the 
remoter of the two positions, they likely appear to the telescope 
more clearly. In short, the lights from bodies act upon each 
other so differently—some quenched out of existence, others 
crippled by too near proximity to brighter lights—that nothing 
is more deceptive than to judge of their magnitudes or distances 
from their appearance. So far as the telescopic stars are concerned, 
we certainly in them have something vague to trust to, in the 
evidence given us by the telescope, that they cannot be extremely 
remote ; but the distance of the stars we cannot, from any cha- 
racteristics appertaining to them know, further than that they are 
beyond the reach of discovery. They are the largest created 
bodies, and the lights they send out areof such inconceivable 
brilliancy, that they show far, far into depth, how far no man can 
tell, perhaps in some cases a thousand times more remote than 


science can reach! Their degrees of brilliancy, at least, tell of, 


their relative magnitudes, and in the same degree as they are 
bright, their lights are visible in the greater distance. Some of 
them show to the naked eye sickly, pale, and glimmering, and 
from such appearances there is little doubt they are the nearest, 
and many of this low degree are within the reach of discovery. 
The brightness of light from a sun is not an unerring mark as 
to its relative distance; its relations to other lights must also be 
considered. To take an extreme view, as has been already 
observed, in the presence of a greater light, the light of our sun 
would cease to exist, and, like any one of his planets, he would be 
an opaque body. Reduced to this state, how far would he appear 
as a body? Very little farther than his disc would disappear, 
while the halo of glory that surrounds him shows at ten thousand 
times the distance, as a visible star. Again had his position been 
betwixt two kindred great lights on either hand, at about the 
distance of Neptune, his light would be curtailed within half the 
distance to either sun. Thus,as a star, he would show at a much 
shorter distance than if unopposed by other lights equally great. 
Finally, if his light expanded to its widest natural limits, which 
no doubt is its true condition, and if the diameter of the space his 
light spreads over, with a brightness sufficient to meet human 
wants, is ten thousand million miles, from this calculation we can 
form some conception how far his light shows as a star, under the 
supposition that light is visible as far as an opaque surface of the 
same expanse. At what distance such an enormous diameter of 
silvered colouring would disappear, it would be rash to surmise, 
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but in the latitude of the stars, if visible, it would only be asa 
telescopic point. If this is the true appearance—and we are 
calculating on sound principles—our sun at that distance would 
represent, our great luminary to rank with the stars, but only 
in an humble degree, the very lowest view that can weil be taken 
of our sun, for a hundred reasons could be given that he is not 
to be classed with the telescopic suns. 

Sufficient reasons have been given as analogical proof, why the 
stars, by their unimpeded splendour, show so brightly from im- 
measurable distance, it will, therefore, not be out of place to add 
a few remarks on the telescopic suns. 

To comprehensively grasp the secrets of these minor suns, a 
very reasonable principle may be taken for granted, namely, 
when the fiat of the Almighty caused matter to originate, un- 
known natural causes generated it in about equal proportion, 
through that portion of infinity over which habitable worlds were 
decreed to exist. On the assumption, therefore, that matter has 
sprung up impartially over the universe, the telescopic systems, 
according to their expanses, have within them their proportion 
of matter about equal to the much larger systems ruled over by 
the stars. In their primal formation, the revolving motion of 
matter led its atoms from a state of galaxy together, and thus 
globes eventually took existence, by these operations accumulat- 
ing the matter into bodies. In extremely rare instances, imme- 
diately before secondary bodies were formed, from coinciding 
causes—which, in the nature of things, in one case out of millions, 
was liable to happen—some chance infant suns took the lead, and 
as the firstborn suns in our firmament were through long periods 
of time enabled to absorb the surrounding galaxy, their systems, 
through being ruled by the first formed suns, spread wide, and most 
all created matter-concentred into them, with few habitable worlds, 
compared to the abnormal expansesformed under them. These are 
the bodies which make up our starry host. But Nature is perfect 
in her operations, and has so worked, that by comparison only a 
few among the millions through space, have wasted matter, by 
drawing into themselves, separately, the materials of worlds upon 
worlds, leaving the enormous expanses of their rule comparative 
blanks. So few, in comparison, are these monster bodies of 
matter, that for each one of them, judging from the number of 
the telescopic stars, there are myriads of minor suns which, within 
much narrower systems, perform their functions with the same 
perfection, and rule over their respective systems with ‘perhaps 
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fewer subject bodies ; but instead of being overgrown, they are of 
more habitable size. 

Our luminary, judging from the enormous expanse of his 
system, and other circumstances, can reasonably be considered as 
one of the great suns, yet, among these splendid lights, he may 
be one of the lowest order. His rank is in the first place proved, 
by his halo of light spreading glorious in splendour far out, and 
with no other opposing lights powerful to materially curtail it, 
perhaps, nearer than the stars! Then there is the enormous 
extent of his system, no less than seven, and it may be as high as 
ten thousand million miles in diameter—an argument by no 
means convincing, as there are no other primary systems to com- 
pare with—but, it will be seen presently, a much smaller expanse 
would have produced happier results. In looking over the ex- 
panse, so far as our knowledge reaches—the mists of ignorance 
still conceal the borders—we find ourselves nearly in the centre 
of a vast solitude, with only eight primary planets to break the 
monotony. Four of them—the major planets—are unfit for 
rational beings or large animals to live upon—possessed with the 
feelings of terrestrial beings—on account of. their pressure of 
attraction, so that, judging from experience, there are, excluding 
the lunar bodies, only the four minor planets as habitable worlds, 
over the enormous sphere of space our sun is predominant. Con- 
sidering the more natural magnitudes of the telescopic suns which 
rule over creation, subdivided into a happier condition, we see 
the materials wasted in the body of the sun, that would have 
given existence, instead of to four, to hundreds of habitable 
worlds, if creation in our space—and there were at first a million 
of chances to one of such a condition of creation being in our 
midst—had moulded matter into a number of smaller systems 
such as are common over the universe—with the exception of 
the solitary spots, infinitessimal compared to the vast extent ruled 
over by the telescopic suns. To follow up the subject further, so as 
to impart a dim insight of these unknown minor systems, to be 
in any degree intelligible, a few preliminary remarks must be 
made, on the order in which the bodies in visible space first took 
existence out of the diffused atoms of a galaxy, such as we see 
in the Milky Way. 

It is through the rotatory motions of suns, all secondary bodies 
have been formed; and, without this motion, all creation, in the 
invisible atomic state, would have concentred into them only, 
and thus, no secondary order of bodies could have had a being. 
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The plancts in a system, from the natural operations which form 
them, must always bear a certain ratio of magnitude to their sun, 
subject to this important condition, that they are large or small 
in the same degree as the rotation, which has not only created 
but also governs them is rapid or slow. Our sun, for instance, 
turns once round in 25 days, but had he had this motion as rapid 
as that of the earth, his planets would actually be nearly twenty- 
five times larger than they are, but strange as it may appear, the 
major planets would only have been sensibly larger. Nature so 
works that the minor planets, because of their positions, cannot 
be increased above habitable size. 

Suns being the parents, and the planets their children, they 
were first formed out of the mist, and reached perfection, but 
not their present magnitudes before planets existed. In their 
formation the great suns took precedence, springing up within the 
cloud at the immensurable distances from each other that we 
find them; other smaller suns followed, step by step in lower 
degree down to the smallest that exist. During the time the suns 
were budding out of the then existing galaxy, many million years 
must have passed away, ‘all according to their size following in 
succession of time, and, in the ages following, each sun, by its 
rotatory action, forming its own system of planets—a work which 
has continued from then to the present, and is still in its fullest 
vigour. 

It will thus be seen, from this gradual order in primary forma- 
tion, that the great suns were first born. Some of them existed 
in lone solitude long before the lower order of suns gave light; 
they thus had time to absorb creation into themselves, and 
become the monsters of the universe, turning the precincts of 
their rule into comparative solitudes. Our sun was one of them, 
far apart by himself, without a rival near him to share ‘the 
ancient galaxy. His rule expanded immensely, as one of the 
primal centres, absorbing creation into itself, hence the materials 
which natural operations would otherwise have reared up into 
hundreds of habitable worlds, were lost in him, and in a lower 
degree in the major planets, the offspring of his own greatness. 
These huge overgrown planets would have been of habitable 
size, had our sun been of ordinary magnitude, yet the minor 
planets would be much as they are—that is if so many planets 
would, without prejudice to natural operations, have room within 
a smaller system. 

To give some dim idea of what the condition of the telescopic 
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regions may be, the picture may be reversed. Supposing the sys- 
tem to be ten thousand million miles in diameter, be it more or 
less, and that matter had moulded itself into bodies the same as in 
the telescopic regions—something like the following would have 
been the effects: Nature would have worked on the same ma- 
terials,and let us imagine that, instead of one primary centre as is 
now the case; a hundred suns had sprung up over the expanse, 
allin their natural positions. With this subdivision, each one of 
the systems would be on the average, as wide as the orbit of 
Saturn, and the hundred suns would in magnitude also, while vary- 
ing in size average a hundred times the magnitude of Jupiter. 
With this more natural division of matter, there would be a thick 
sprinkling of hundreds of primary planets, few of them over 
grown as in our major planets, many of them habitable in size, 
appearing thick as specks of silver over the heavens, while the 
twinkling luminaries would show still more thickly in the back- 
ground behind. More than one sun or sunlet would be within 
view, spreading out their feeble light. As compared with our 
luminary, their lights would be feeble, as all these supposed lights 
are centred in himself, but the weaker lights would be all-suffi- 
cient to bestow the same happiness to the living, and add equal, 
although subdued, beauty to the charms of nature. 

If we could be translated amid these minor suns, there would 
be quite a different scenery to that we had left behind. We are 
here nearly in the centre of an enormous space, with nothing to 
break the monotony, except seven planets so widely apart as to 
add little cheerfulness to the solitude, nearly all the rest of the 
matter, which in accordance with the ordinary workings of na- 
ture, would have been otherwise subdivided, being absorbed into 
one body in the centre. Once outside our solar system, we 
should be in regions thickly dotted with the planets of the sur- 
rounding sunlets, few of them like our major planets overgrown, 
many of them of a size fit to be inhabited, with the background 
ornamented with the stars. Again, a still more cheerful view in 
the darkness of the night would be, the halos of several neighbour- 
ing suns. Their discs would most likely be invisible, but their 
respective lights being comparatively near, would, no doubt, as 
emanations from suns so small appear subdued and feeble, yet as 
spectacles they would be grandly sublime, and serve to chase 
away the darkness, with fully as great effect as lunar reflection. 

On the assumption that over the interminable regions these 
small systems cover, there is the same proportion of matter as 
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in our system, as to given space, there would be about the same 
measure of light as from the sun, but it would emanate from 
several centres instead of one. It would be more widely dis- 
tributed, but the respective lights of the solar bodies would be 
of course separately weaker, in the same degree as they are 
smaller. For example, the light coming from any particular one 
of them, if about the size of Jupiter, could only be a thousandth 
part of that of the sun. Thus the light from these sunlets must be 
much more faint than we are used to, yet there is light from any 
one of them sufficient for the wants and enjoyments of the living, 
and, what is best of all, through the wisdom of divine economy, 
not one of them can be in darkness. Light, an emanation like 
attraction—perhaps beyond human genius to account for—is 
common to all matter, consequently, where matter is, there must 
be light, and when the light natural to a body does not appear, 
it is simply obliterated out of sight by that ofa larger body 
reaching it in a brighter state. How it is they all give out light, 
or naturally would do so, if favourably placed for the purpose, is 
beyond human genius to tell, but all creation,and the whole face 
of the universe analdgically prove the fact. It is not from the 
colour of matter that the light can proceed, nor from anything 
in it that mortal eye can perceive. The same can be said of 
attraction, and all we know is that in the matter itself we can see 
no light—yet that it is inherent in it is proved by the electric light 
—but where matter is if no brighter light from another body is 
present, a halo of light spreads from it feeble or strong, according 
to its magnitude. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


EDWARD HENRY CORBOULD. 


Mk. CORBOULD comes of a very old race. There are not many 
people who can trace their lineage beyond the Conquest, but the 
founder of this line, in England at least, was a Dane, who sailed 
up the Waveney, selected a suitable locality, and established 
himself in perpetuity without the trouble of title-deeds, lawyer's 
charges, or such a trifling thing as the consent of original owners, 
The beautiful spot in which the predatory Dane fixed his home 
has since been known by the name of Garboldisham, and at the 
present time the family name is locally pronounced “ Carbould,” 
and sometimes “Garbould.” It is not known who the ancestors 
of the Dane were, but it is not necessary for our purpose 
that history or tradition should be ransacked. Some Arab 
tribes trace their genealogy to within a few gencrations of Shem, 
and that of their horses to the time of Solomon, but we Western 
races have to be content with at most a brief career of a thousand 
years or thereabouts. 

The word “ gar” means a spear, and doubtless it was rather by 
the point of his spear than by legal transfer that the old sea-king 
obtained his estate. 

The present representative of this family is the eldest son of 
Mr. Henry Corbould. He was born at No. 6, Great Coram 
Street, Russell Square, on the 5th of December, 1815. Following 
in the footsteps of his forefathers, who for four generations had 
been historical designers, he adopted art as a profession, and 
became a pupil of Henry Sass and a student of the Royal 
Academy. His first original design was in water-colour, the 
subject being the fall of Phaeton from the chariot of the sun. 
For this design he received the gold Isis medal at the Society of 
Arts in 1834. In the following year he was equally successful in 
winning the same prize, with an original model of “ St. George 
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and the Dragon.” In 1836 even greater progress was apparent, 
for he was awarded the large gold medal for a model of a chariot 
race, as described by Homer— 


At once the coursers from the barrier bound ; 

The lifted scourges all at once resound ; 

Their heart, their eyes, their voice, at once they send before, 

And up the champaign thunder from the shore ; 

Thick where they drive the dusty clouds arise, 

And the lost courser in the whirlwind flies ; 

Loose on their shoulders the long manes reclined 

Float in their speed, and dance upon the wind ; 

The smoking chariots, rapid as they bound, 

Now seem to touch the sky and now the ground, 
These designs were then exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
Somerset House. They were, however, not the first he ex- 
hibited, a design from Spenser’s “ Faerie Queene” having been 
shown at the exhibition of the Society of British Artists. About 
the year 1837 he joined the new Society of Painters in Water 
Colours, and has ever since contributed works to that gallery, 
chiefly subjects from Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspere. One 
of the earliest, now at Norbury Park, Dorking, was a large 
drawing of the assembling of the pilgrims in the yard of the 
Tabard Inn, Southwark, when 


At night was come into that hostelrie 
Wel nine and twenty in a compagnie 
Of sondry folk. 


“The Raising of the Daughter of Jairus” was the subject of 
another work. “The Woman Taken in Adultery,” painted in 
1841, was purchased by Prince Albert, and is now at Osborne, 
with the other pictures by this artist which are in the possession 
of Het Majesty. The purchase of this painting by such a con- 
noisseur as the Prince Consort must have been very flattering to 
the young artist, but he did not rest on the laurels he had 
obtained, or allow his work to degenerate into the slovenliness 
which sometimes follows early successes. In the first cartoon 
exhibition at Westminster Hall he obtained a prize for a design 
called “ The Bishop of London at St. Paul’s Cross—Praying for 
the Cessation of the Plague,” and at another time, in the same 
hall, for a large cartoon, fifteen feet in height, entitled “ The 
Champion of England against all Comers.” This picture was 
hung in the centre of the wall. Mr. Corbould had.a strong liking 
for the gorgeous colouring and spirited action which tournament 
scenes presented. An opportunity occurred in 1839 of witnessing 
a modern revival of the chivalric sport. He went to the Eglinton 
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Tournament, made drawings, and published them. A fresco of 
“The Baptism of Ethelbert,” and “ William Eynesham Reciting 
the Victory of Towton Field,” a picture fifteen fect long, were 
also executed for Westminster Hall. 

The patronage extended by the royal family to Mr. Corbould 
was continued, his next commission being from Her Majesty. 
The subject was the scene from “Le Prophete” which takes 
place in the Cathedral at Munster, in Westphalia. The picture 
of Floretta de Nerac, the first love of Henry IV. of France, was 
also purchased by Her Majesty, and presented by her to the 
Emperor William, then the King of Prussia. It is now at 
Babelsburg. Two water-colour paintings, “The Entry of the 
Boy-King into London, after his Coronation in Paris, to be 
Crowned at Westminster,” and “ The Destruction of the Idols at 
Basle,’ belong to Her Imperial and Royal Highness the Crown 
Princess of Germany, and are in Berlin. Among the number of 
Mr. Corbould’s works at Osborne may be mentioned “ Joan, 
the Maid of the Inn,” “Taking Troopers’ Horses to Water,” 
“Scenes from, Faust,” “ Cardinal Pandulph before King, John.” 
(Shakspere), and the “The Duel Scene in the Wood” (from 
“The Corsican Brothers”). There are many others, but we do not 
wish to make a catalogue of his. pictures. The painting from 
Tennyson’s “Morte d’Arthur” was purchased in 1864 by the 
Qucen, and presented by her to the Princess Louise. In this year 
he made a design, under the immediate superintendence of Her 
Majesty, for a piece of plate, to stand three feet high, as a 
christening present to H.R.H. Prince Albert Victor Christian 
Edward, born on the 3rd of January, 1864, the eldest son of the 
Prince of Wales. The plate was executed by sii ig in gold, 
silver, and enamel work, 

“The Fight for the Last Diamond,” from Tennyson’s “ Idylls 
of the King,” was the last picture which the Prince of Wales 
purchased from Mr. Corbould. One, at least, of his works has 
found its way to the Antipodes, the Sydney Government having 
bought for their National Gallery his picture entitled “ Lady 
Godiva Riding through the Streets of Coventry,” as an example 
of English water-colour painting. It was in the year 1851 that 
Mr. Corbould was first appointed to instruct the royal family, 
and his tuition was continued to various members for a period 
of twenty-one years. The royal appreciation of art and its 
followers could not be better illustrated than by the compliment 
Her Majesty paid Mr. Corbould in allowing her daughter the 
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Princess Louise to become godmother to his son Victor Albert 
Louis Edward. An honour not bestowed on many commoners, 
it was also a graceful reward to a faithful servant. 


GILBERT MUNGER. 


FOR many generations America has been indebted to Europe 
for all that has given her the highest pleasure in the arts, 
literature, music, and the drama. <A _ native artist was not 
accepted unless he had studied at Rome. A book by a home- 
bred author was not successful until European reviewers had 
said it was worth reading, and good native singers were as rare 
as good native song-birds. For centuries the admitted inferiority 
of American productions of this character prevented the full 
development of the talents possessed by many of the people. It 
was not altogether from want of appreciation, for European 
books were printed with the utmost cheerfulness, and as no 
amount of ingenuity could furnish them with a replica of a prima 
donna, New York was willing-to pay a heavier price for her 
services than even London or St. Petersburg. Gradually, how- 
ever, they groped their way out of the Slough of Despond in 
which they had been all but embedded, and once on firm ground 
their progress in these pursuits has been as rapid as their material 
development. At first it seemed to be thought impossible that 
anything artistically good could be executed in America, but 
having, to their astonishment, found that they were not so hope- 
lessly helpless as they had imagined, they set to work with 
characteristic energy to show that they could not only do some- 
thing, but something that would rival the productions of the Old 
World. In literature the predominating nation of the New 
World made its first stride. A skirmisher here and there had 
been thrown out in other directions ; but it was in book-lore that 
the earliest national “ school” was founded, and at the present 
time the United States can boast of poets, authors, and men of 
science whose names would be an honour to any country. Occa- 
sionally the works of a sculptor or an artist would stand out in 
bold relief against the dark back ground of mediocrity, but they 
were meteors, and did not belong to any recognised constellation. 
In return for carrying off some of our best singers, America has 
now sent us some of her children with voices as sweetly attuned 
as the music of her own pine forests, and actors who would have 
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been worthy rivals to Garrick or Kean. While there is a 
distinct nationality in literature and the drama, art in the United 
States is even now only feeling its way ; the influence of Europe 
is still too strong for the formation of a distinctive body.. Mr, 
Gough, in one of his “orations,” violently attacks the prejudice 
which is attached by the dourgeois to everything “ Yewropean,” 
and ridicules with unrivalled force a prevalent idea in his adopted 
country that a visit to “ Yewrope” is the one thing needful to 
distinction in this life and salvation hereafter. However, it is 
with American art, or rather with the career of an American 
artist, that we have to deal, and although the deference paid in 
the past, and in a less degree at the present time, to European 
judgment and work, is very flattering to us, it is to be hoped for 
the sake of the inhabitants themselves, that deference will not 
degenerate into servility, but will induce imitation and ultimate 
rivalry. 

The career of Mr. Gilbert Munger shows the energy with 
which our “kin beyond the sea” struggle to attain success in 
everything they undertake, even though their aim be an artistic 
education. \When a child he firmly believed he should become 
an artist, and told his parents so, but they thought he was acting 
on a childish freak, and discouraged the notion. At that period 
he had never seen a picture of any merit; except in New York 
there were no art schools or academies, and he had never been 
in New York, Fortunately for all lovers of art he had as tutor 
an English gentlemen of culture, an enthusiast in art, and when 
his pupil was only eleven years old he happened to see some of 
his productions. He saw in them such promise of future dis- 
tinction that he earnestly advised the parents to allow their son 
to follow his own inclination and become an artist. Unfortunately 
at that time the prosaic and practical inhabitants of New Eng- 
land did not consider the profession “ quite respectable.” 
However much we may be amused now at such an opinion, we 
must not forget that within this century an artist even in Eng- 
land was not considered “quite respectable” unless his success 
and consequent wealth happened to be unusually great. He was 
offered any other profession, but he did not want any other. At 
last his tutor conquered, and at the age of thirteen he became 
the pupil of a natural history and landscape engraver at Wash- 
ington. His school-days soon came to an end, and at the early 
age of fourteen he was a full-fledged natural history engraver, 
receiving a salary from the United States Government. During 
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the following five years he was principally employed in engraving 
large plates of plants, birds, fish, fossils, reptiles, portraits, and 
landscapes, published by the Government, in connection with 
the exploring expedition of Commodore Wilkes, and for Pro- 
fessor Agassiz’s works, and the works for the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Although his time was thus busily occupied, Mr. Munger never 
renounced his intention of becoming a landscape painter, and 
only adopted engraving as a means to that end. He borrowed 
from a friend Ruskin’s works,and read them, and purchased a 
copy of J. D. Harding’s drawing-book. Rising in the summer 
months at four o’clock, he hastened, sketch-book in hand, to the 
woods, and drew careful studies of trees until eight o’clock—then 
back to his home, and from nine till five earned his daily bread 
at his engraving-desk. After that, three more hours in the woods 
with his pencil and paper. Could any other profession have been 
successful to such anenthusiast ? The most ardent worshipper of 
the arts could not have been more devoted to the shrine of his 
goddess. During this period he went on one occasion to the a/elier 
of a sculptor (from Rome,) who was then executing some 
Government commissions, and for the first time saw an artist at 
work upon a statue. After carefully watching the operations of 
the sculptor he left, taking home with him some modelling clay, 
Turning for a time with enthusiasm to this new pursuit, he gave 
up his evenings to its study, and modelled portions of the human 
figure. They were received at the exhibition of the Metropolitan 
Institute of Science and Art, and were awarded the first medal, 
much to the astonishment, no doubt, of the young exhibitor. In 
spite of his elation at his early success, he did not swerve from 
his original design, but purchased a box of colours and some 
brushes, and for the first time seriously attempted to copy the 
tints as well as the forms of the Columbian woods. Except the 
little technical knowledge he may have gleaned from seeing 
amateur artists at work from time to time, Nature has been his 
only instructor, and he has never attempted to study under any 
other tutor. In this he has but followed the example of some of 
our greatest artists, although in his boyhood he was probably 
unconscious of the fact. 

At nineteen years of age came one of those changes in life of 
which America has furnished so many examples. The great 
conflict broke out between the slave-holding and the free States, 
and all appropriations for natural history publications were dis- 
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continued. With a liberality and foresight unknown -in this 
country, America has long devoted large sums of money from 
the national purse for the furtherance of objects having a great 
ultimate aim, but the immediate benefits of which were likely 
to be little felt. Her elaborate annual reports on agriculture 
have lately awakened an interest in England, where the compila- 
tion of statistics on the subject has been left to individuals or 
newspapers, and the results have necessarily been imperfect and 
erratic. The observations of the Meteorological Bureau of the 
United States have proved of great benefit to us, although 
separated by three thousand miles of salt water, and at last we 
are in possession of a daily record of the weather in all parts of 
the kingdom, and daily foreshadowings of that which is to 
come. But in the year 1860 the war-cloud had lowered over the 
United States, the arts and sciences, the luxuries of a nation, 
had to be abandoned, the national life was endangered, and 
money was essential to its existence. Deprived of his means of 
livelihood—for no private firms would publish such work as Mr. 
Munger produced—he was offered and accepted a position as 
engineer in the Federal army. The new calling was not con- 
genial, the imaginative artist temperament being “ cribbed, 
cabined, and confined,” when all his duties were comprised in the 
more mechanical labours of the military engineer. However, he 
studied hard to fit himself for the new calling which fortune had 
conferred upon him, and with such success that he became a con- 
structing engineer, with the rank of Major. During the four 
years’ war he was engaged upon the field fortifications around 
Washington, and so, while actively employed for the defence 
of his country, happily escaped the horrors of the battle-field. 
When peace was concluded, and the vast army were dis- 
banded to return to their homes, many of them only to find the 
wrecks of their farms and homesteads, Mr. Munger also laid 
down his arms and resigned his commission, though much 
against the advice of his friends. He was now at last to follow 
in earnest the career his boyish fancy had chosen, Taking a 
studio in New York he painted two pictures during the winter, 
both of which were exhibited in the National Academy of 
Design, favourably noticed by the Press, and sold. A large 
work, “ Minnehaha,” the “laughing maiden” of Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha,” was next painted, and was then exhibited in the 
different cities, a specially paid ticket exhibition. This picture 
attracted great attention, and brought him a commission from a 
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wealthy gentleman from France, the subject being Niagara Falls, 
After filling this commission, for which he received £1,000, he 
went west, and spent the next three years in the wildest scenery 
of the Rocky Mountains, California, and British America. In 
the vast mountain region which divides the Continent, he found 
some of the grandest scenery the mind of man could conceive, 
On every side was a new subject for his brush, the fitful, chang- 
ing shadows on the peak before him, with-its hues of gold, ruby, 
indigo, or grey, the mountain stream, as it rushed through the 
valley, swollen with the melting snow, the vast chain of moun- 
tains, rising peak after peak and foothill after foothill, and 
stretching from the tropics to the North Pole. Here, away from 
civilization—with no neighbour but the bear, the fox, and the 
eagle, no sound to break the stillness of the day but the sharp 
crack of the far-off hunter’s rifle, nothing to arouse the ear at 
night but the howl of the coyotes as the pack take up the cry of 
their leader, and the sound dies away witha single bark far in 
the distance-—well supplied with food, with health, youth, and 
strength, and, above all, with a reverence for, and delight in, 
the beauty of nature, the artist is in an earthly paradise. In 
all seasons the mountains are beautiful—in winter, when clad 
from base to summit with the virgin snow, with jutting rocks 
showing grey and dark, with park-like valleys dotted with deep- 
hued pinon trees, and narrow canons impassable for the foot of 
man; in spring or summer, when the dry, rarefied mountain air 
softens the burning heat of the sun, when a hundred miles of 
country are open to view, and nothing can be seen but lofty 
peaks, with a rosy gleam upon the unmelted snow, when sleep 
under a blanket ina sheltered nook is more delicious than all 
the ‘refinements of civilization; but above all in late autumn, 
when the quivering haze of the Indian summer softens the hard 
outlines of the rugged hills, and throws a glamour upon every- 
thing. With a mountaineer and pack animals Mr. Munger spent 
months during his wanderings far from any habitation, meeting 
now a band of friendly Utes, with their little ponies, now a roam- 
ing Sioux, who had ventured within the territory of his hered- 
itary enemies, sometimes coming unexpectedly upon one oF 
other of the wild animals which still prowl about the more 
unfrequented regions. Satiated with mountain scenery, there 
were the plains, stretching eastward for hundreds of miles, 
covered in the autumn and spring with vast herds of buffalo 
migrating to their winter or summer feeding places, with shy, 
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delicate antelopes gazing curiously at the distant intruder, and 
with skulking wolves eager in their chase for carrion.- Far as the 
eye can reach extends a limitless expanse of uninhabited land, 
buffalo grass, sage-brush, cactus, and soap-weed the only vegeta- 
tion—not a tree or hill to break the monotony, or to hide the 
solitude. Patches of white alkali dot the earth; here and there 
are salt-licks hollowed out by the tongues of countless thousands 
of animals, while over the whole desolate waste are the bleached 
bones of buffalo which have perished by the hunter or old age. 
Turning his back on the mountain and the plain, Mr. Munger 
travelled westward to the famous Yo-Semite valley, the scene of 
wonders equally gigantic. Four thousand feet high the solitary 
rock El Capitan rears its head, and this is but one of the enor- 
mous works which nature has lavished on that strange land. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in London is about 365 feet from foundation 
to cross, and if we can imagine another St. Paul’s placed above 
it, and then another and another, until eleven cathedrals are 
reared in one huge whole, we can obtain an imperfect idea of the 
height of that great rock. One season was passed amid the extinct 
volcanoes of Oregon, California, and Washington Territory. He 
chose them as the subjects for a series of paintings, and he also 
received a commission from the United States Government to 
paint a series of pictures illustrating scenery of that wild descrip- 
tion. The attractions of the Yo-Semite were sufficiently power- 
ful to draw him to the spot during two seasons. Here he met 
Lord Skelmersdale, who with many other English gentlemen, 
gave him commissions for works illustrating the scenery of the 
neighbourhood. They also earnestly advised him to set out at 
once for England with his collection of studies. After due 
deliberation he decided to accept their counsel, returned to New 
York to arrange his affairs, and then set out for England. 
Arriving in London in 1877, Mr. Munger soon received com- 
missions for paintings of American scenery. Fresh from the 
unpopulated mountain ranges and valleys of the far West, he 
soon made his escape from the stifling wilderness of houses, and 
in the autumn of the same year spent some weeks at Dunkeld, 
in company with Mr. J. E. Millais. The second season was 
passed at Skye, Stornoway, Loch Maree, and Dunkeld, He 
did not exhibit during the first year he passed in England, but 
in 1879 sent no less than eight pictures to various exhibitions— 
to the Royal Academy, “Loch Coruisk,” “Loch Maree,” and 
“Great Salt Lake, Utah;’ to Manchester, “A Glimpse of the 
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Pacific” and “Loch Coruisk;” to Newcastle-on-Tyne, “Woodland 
Streams” and “Herring Fleet;’ and to Liverpool, “Great Salt 
Lake.” Seven of these pictures were sold. To this year’s exhi- 
bition of the Royal Academy he has sent his large picture of 
“King Arthur's Castle, Cornwall,” a fine work, which is for- 
tunately on the line, and well placed. The Fine Art Society, 
New Bond Street, are successfully publishing his etchings. His 
work would have been better known had he commenced to 
exhibit on his arrival, but until last year he preferred to send 
the picture direct to the owner. He intends to adhere to the 
rule of painting direct from nature, and exhibiting the original 
pictures so painted, the result being necessarily safer. Mr. 
Munger’s visit to England is not that of a bird of passage; he has 
made this country his home, and is willing to trust his fortune to 
his own ability and the unprejudiced opinion of Englishmen. 
Although when travelling in foreign countries our insular ideas 
are somewhat too stubbornly maintained, yet Englishmen are 
always willing to give a hearty welcome to the traveller who 
visits their shores, and none are welcomed with more unselfish- 
ness than those who come to vie with the natives themselves, 
Mr. Munger’s bark has now been fairly launched on British 
waters, and he need not fear that any storm of envy or calumny 
will be raised to drive it out of its course. 


JAMES WILLIAM REDHOUSE, K.C.LS. 


JAMES WILLIAM REDHOUSE, born in a suburb of London, on 
the 30th of December, 1811, was of a family originally from 
Suffolk. His father dying when young James, the eldest child, 
was in his fifth year, the son was placed by a friend of the family 
in Christ's Hospital. He proceeded to Hertford in 1819, and 
returned to London in 1822. The year following he entered the 
Mathematical School, and finished the course of studies in 1826, 
In the end of that year he visited Algiers, Malta, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople, where occupation was offered to him based on his 
mathematical acquirements and draftsmanship. These opened 
out relations with the authorities of the Military and Naval Col- 
leges, the Engineers, the War Office, and ultimately with the 
Foreign Office at the Porte. Those relations induced Mr. Red- 
house to enter upon a serious study of Turkish, and this again 
necessitated a knowledge of the Arabic and Persian. French and 
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Italian were also mastered, Rumaic and German commenced. A 
visit of three years to the south of Russia gave an_ insight into 
its language also, The winter of 1833 was spent in Malta, and 
in 1834 Mr. Redhouse returned to England, intent on publish- 
ing a Turkish, English, and French Dictionary, then ready for the 
press. Namiq Pasha just then arrived in London to negotiate 
the permanent establishment of an Ottoman embassy in this 
country. . He had been a member of the Turkish Foreign Office 
when Mr. Redhouse was engaged there to assist in translating 
into Turkish the English version of the Travels of Ibn-Batuta, pre- 
sented to Sultan Mahmoud by King William IV. On Mr. 
Redhouse’s calling to see his former acquaintance, the Pasha at 
once offered him an engagement to assist the, young military 
and naval officers who were coming to England with the 
Ambassador. The new Ambassador, Nuri Efendi, was fond of 
astronomy ; and an arrangement was made by that diplomatist 
for the publication of Mr. Redhouse’s “Dictionary” by Straker, 
of the Strand. Just then Bianchi’s “Turkish-French Dictionary” 
appeared, and cut the ground from under Mr. Redhouse’s feet 
at the time. 

In 1836, Mr. Redhouse married a daughter of the late Thomas 
Slade, Esquire, of Deptford and Liverpool, a staunch supporter, 
in former days, of George Canning. 

In the same year the Ambassador exchanged posts with 
Reshid Bey (the afterwards brilliant and powerful Reshid Pasha), 
then Ambassador at Paris, and Mr. Redhouse became his fre- 
quet guest in Sussex Place, Regent’s Park, on the recommenda- 
tion of Nuri Efendi. In 1837, Reshid Pasha, having been appointed 
Minister of Foreign Affairs at Constantinople, he specially re- 
commended Mr. Redhouse to his successor, Sarim Efendi. By 
constant intercourse with such men of eminence and with officers 
of high attainments in various sciences, Mr. Redhouse had now 
added a fair knowledge of Arabic. and Persian, as independent 
languages, to his former acquaintance with the use of words 
employed as Ottoman terms of art drawn from those languages. 

Sarim Efendi studied French with Mr. Redhouse, and finally 
sent him on a special mission to Reshid Pasha, at Constanti- 
nople. When the student officers were distributed, Emin Bey 
was sent to Trinity Hall, and distinguished himself there in 
mathematics; the others were sent to Woolwich, into the navy, to 
study marine and land steam-engines, geology, the art of making 
gunpowder, and other scientific. pursuits. 
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Reshid Pasha was then preparing. for-a second embassy to 
Paris, taking with him Aali Efendi, afterwards the Grand Vizier, 
but then Grand Dragoman of the Divan, as his Counsellor of 
Embassy. Nuri Efendi was left in charge of the Foreign Office, 
and Safvet Pasha as Grand Dragoman. Reshid Pasha requested 
Nuri Efendi to find an appropriate office for Mr. Redhouse, who 
was placed under Safvet Pasha as a member of the Office of 
Translations, of which Fuad Efendi, afterwards Grand Vizier, 
and repeatedly Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Ahmed Vefiq 
Efendi, now Pasha, lately Governor of Adrianople, then Prime 
Minister, and now Governor-General of Brusa, were members. 
The latter, writing to Sir Patrick Colquhoun last year, remarks: 
“Je connais la position de M. Redhouse. HI mérite, rien que 
comme spé¢cialite scientifique, les récompenses d’une nation riche. 
Ses ceuvres etaient entre les mains de tous les officers Anglais en 
Crimée. Son ‘Histoire de l'Afrique Centrale’ est une traduction 
remarquable d’un Arabe tout-a-fait indéchiffrable. Son nouveau 
dictionnaire, dont j'ai vu six tomes, est un trésor qui fera palir 
les travaux de ses devanciers. On pourrait, il me semble, lui 
conférer une place universitaire, une chaire—enfin, une poste 
honorable—pour un homme si éprouvé.” Sir A, H. Layard, 
General Sir Fenwick Williams, and General Sir Collingwood 
Dickson, also wrote in analogous terms to Sir Patrick Col- 
quhoun. | 

In the same year, 1838, Mr. Redhouse, besides his office work, 
translated into Turkish Southey’s “Life of Nelson” and Norie’s 
“Epitome of Navigation,” commencing also a “Turkish Dic- 
tionary.” In 1839 Sarim Effendi returned to Constantinople, and 
introduced Mr. Redhouse to the Grand Admiral, and subsequent 
traitor, Ahmed Fevzi Pasha, with whom Captain (Sir Baldwin) 
Walker was associated by the British Government. The 
“Epitome” was then ordered to be forthwith printed at the Naval 
College in the Dockyard. Shortly after, Sultan Mahmoud died ; 
and the Pasha treacherously surrendered the flect to the 
Egyptians, Captain Walker being kept in complete ignorance of 
his intentions. 

Mr. Redhouse was now selected by Khusrev Pasha, the new 
Grand Vizier of Sultan Abdu-’l-Mejid, for his confidential inter- 
course with Lord Ponsonby, the British Ambassador, Sarim 
Efendi having become the Vizier’s Under-Secretary. On Sir 
Baldwin Walker's return to Constantinople, he was, at Lord 
Ponsonby’s desire, presented by Mr. Redhouse to Khusrev 
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Pasha, and continued attached to the Ottoman Navy under Said 
Pasha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law. Shortly after, Mr. Redhouse 
was himself attached to the Admiralty, and made by Said 
Pasha a member of the newly-created Naval Council. 

In 1840 war was declared against Egypt, Sir Baldwin Walker 
made Commodore, and Mr. Redhouse deputed to carry on all of- 
ficial correspondence with him in the name of the High Admiral. 
Being sent on a mission to the coast of Syria, an insight into the 
views of the naval and military commanders was obtained, and 
communicated to the Turkish Government, and to Lord Pon- 
sonby. Extracts from Mr. Redhouse’s journal were submitted 
to the British Government and laid before Parliament. The 
result of these communications, and of a change in French 
politics, was, that orders were sent to the allied fleets to proceed 
to the bombardment of St. Jean d’Acre. In recognition of these 
various services, Mr. Redhouse received the Order of the Nishani 
Iftikhar in brilliants; and fourteen years later, in 1854, Lord 
Ponsonby, in London, saluted Mr. Redhouse, on fitst meeting 
him, with the compliment: “ 7he man who took Acre!” The 
newly-instituted Naval Council being abolished about a year 
after the capture of Acre, on.a change of Ministry, Mr. Redhouse 
returned to his duties at the Porte, under Safvet Pasha. 

His “Turkish Dictionary” was then finished,and a special manu- 
script copy put in hand for presentation to the Sultan, at the 
expense of Sir Patrick Colquhoun, Sir Fenwick Williams, of 
Kars, and Sir Collingwood Dickson, all then at Constantinople 
in official capacities. During 1842 Mr. Redhouse was proposed 
by Sarim Efendi, then Minister of Foreign Affairs, and accepted 
by Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then British Ambassador, as their 
confidential medium of intercourse. In January, 1843, Mr. Red- 
house received permission of the Porte to accompany the British 
mediating commissioners, Sir Fenwick (then Major) Williams 
and the Hon. R. Curzon, afterwards Lord Zouche, to assist in 
negotiating a peace betwen Persia and Turkey. Nuri Efendi, the 
Ottoman Plenipotentiary, Mr. Redhouse’s old London friend, 
died of apoplexy at Erzerum. 

The illuminated manuscript of Mr. Redhouse’s “Turkish Dic- 
tionary,” having been finished at Constantinople, was transmitted 
by the Governor of Erzerum, through the Grand Vizier, and 
graciously accepted by the Sultan, who ordered it to be printed 
at his expense. During the tedious Persian negotiations, of more 
than four years duration, Mr. Redhouse wrote his “Grammaire 
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Raisonnée de la Langue Ottomane,” published in Paris in 1846, 
and commenced a parallel work for Ottoman students; he sus- 
pended the latter on the appearance of Fuad Efendi’s Grammar. 

To expedite the signature of peace between Turkey and Persia, 
in 1847, the composition of the Turkish, Persian and French texts 
was, at his suggestion, confided to Mr. Redhouse by the Pleni- 
potentiaries and Mediating Commissioners, and was by him 
alone ultimately settled, without one word of alteration by 
the contracting Courts. In recognition of these labours 
the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun was _ conferred 
upon him. On his return to the Porte he _ translated 
into Turkish the able pamphlet of a retired British diplo- 
matist “On the Progress of Russia in the East,” also the French 
Forest Laws (a copy being presented to King Louis Philippe, 
through the Ambassador, Comte Pontois), which became the 
basis of the Ottoman Forest Laws; both were laid before the 
Council of State, of which Rifat Pasha was President. Mr. Red- 
house then assisted in founding the library in the Office of Trans- 
lations; and up to 1853 4500, subscribed by members, had_ been 
spent in the acquisition of political, judicial, and historical works, 
dictionaries, and maps, in French and English. This library 
still flourishes, 

In 1853 Mr. Redhouse quitted Constantinople, in consequence 
of continued ill health, the fruits of his residence at Erzerum. 
The “Turkish Dictionary” had been lithographed by Mr. A. 
Churchill, under Aali Pasha’s encouragement, and copies were 
presented to the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, also to 
the British Museum, while the autograph original was accepted 
by, and placed in the library of, the Prince Consort. In 1854, 
the post of Oriental Translator in the British Foreign Office 
becoming vacant, Mr. Redhouse was selected to fill it, and it has 
been held by him ever since. On the declaration of the Crimean 
War, Mr. Redhouse composed a Turkish vade mecum of the Otto- 
man colloquial language in European characters, for the use of 
the British officers, and over 3,000 copies, in two editions, were 
distributed. . Paley’s “Evidences of Christianity” was also trans- 
lated into Turkish for the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, together with a revised edition of the New Testament 
for the Bible Society. 

An “English and Turkish and Turkish and English Dic- 
tionary” was rapidly written for Mr, Quaritch, of Piccadilly, 
followed by a stereotyped “English-Turkish Lexicon,” enlarged 
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to 70,000 words, for the American missionaries; this is the chief 
channel through which Ottoman students now learn English. It 
was followed by a “Dialogue Book” and an “English Primer” 
in Turkish. A second edition of the Quaritch dictionary has 
just appeared, and has been favourably reviewed by the 7imes, 
with a notice of some others of Mr. Redhouse’s works, 

The Royal Asiatic Society, of which Mr. Redhouse is a resi- 
dent member, and was during two years secretary, has published 
in its Fournal several of his essays and translations on poetry, 
history, geography and criticism. “The Sultan’s Claim to the 
Title of Caliph” was also published independently. 

During the last ten years Mr. Redhouse has been occupied in 
the compilation ofa thesaurus of the Arabic, Persian, Ottoman, 
and Eastern Turkish languages, explained in English, giving all 
the collected scientific terms of religion, law, mathematics, 
astronomy, star-names, anatomy, medicine, materia medica, and 
Turkish nautical terms, with illustrations of every word in the 
Qur’an, all the collected Arabian proverbs, specimens of Arabian 
poetry and rhetoric, copious citations. from the Persian poets, and 
more or less exemplifications of the two varieties of Turkish, 
Completed it will, perhaps, reach to 200,000 words, of which 
about 80,000 are written, some occupying ten, twenty, and fifty 
pages of imperial folio. A parallel work is being carried on in 
Ottoman-Turkish, to give the Osmanlis a fuller lexicon of their 
own tongue, in alphabetical order, than they now possess. 

The lithograph of the “Turkish Dictionary” of 1854 has been 
reprinted in numerous editions by the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Turkish Government, and is highly prized. At 
an interval, in these later years,a translation of the diary of the 
Shah of Persia was published by Mr. Redhouse, dated 1874. 

A translation from the Arabic of all the passages in the Canon 
Law of Islam that relate to slavery was tendered to the Duke 
of Somerset’s Parliamentary Commission on the Slave Trade. 
The question of “Woman’s Soul in Islam” has been authori- 
tatively set at rest by Mr. Redhouse from the Qur'an, and from 
numerous authors, ancient and modern, showing that in this 
respect Christianity and Islam are in perfect accord. Versified 
specimens of beautiful Turkish poetry, from Mr. Redhouse’s pen, 
ranging from soon after the conquest of Constantinople to the 
present day, have shown how erroneous was the assertion, made 
in the autumn of 1876, that Turkey had produced no writers, no 


poets, 
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The whole question of “Woman's Legal Status in Islam,” in 
every condition of life, has also been examined by Mr. Redhouse, 
This survey shows that, barring polygamy and divorce, woman's 
position in Islam is entirely independent. She is her own mis- 
tress until she marries, and remains mistress of her own property 
even when married. She disposes of both as she pleases, while 
of age, exactly as does a man. She can be a witness before 
a Court of Law, a suitor, an attorney, an arbitrator, and a 
judge. 

Mr. Redhouse has succeeded in adducing direct proof that the 
zodiacal light, known in Europe during the last two hundred 
years only, was legislated upon by Mohammed in Qu’ran, being 
none other than the “false dawn” of all subsequent Moslem legists 
and poets. He has also shown that “the ninety-nine names of 
God” of all Orientalists is a misnomer, he having collected from 
various lists, &c., nearly six hundred such epithets, which are 
explicitly stated by good authors to be far more than a thousand 
in number. Those collected by Mr. Redhouse have been pub- 
lished in the Fournal of the Royal Asiatic Society. “A Theory 
of the Chief Races of Europe and Asia” is Mr Redhouse’s 
latest-published work, having been read before the Royal Society 
of Literature, accompanied by a series of six maps, specially 
designed by him to illustrate his views on this important subject. 
He places the cradle of the Aryan race in the extreme north- 
east of Europe, with a possible former habitat still further north- 
west, in lands now submerged. “A Turkish-English Lexicon,” 
a companion volume to the “English-Turkish Lexicon,” a com- 
pendium of perhaps 80,000 words, is in progress, and if Mr. 
Redhouse’s life and faculties are spared, will appear in due 
course, thus fulfilling the promise held out in the preface of the 
Quaritch dictionary of 1856. 

An exhaustive critical essay on the chronological order of the 
chapters of the Qur'an, by a most learned and talented native of 
Shiraz, in Persia, Mirza Baqir, has also been translated by Mr. 
Redhouse, who fully agrees with the erudite author in his 
chief contention, that each chapter was completely promulgated 
before another was entered upon. The order adopted is con- 
siderably at variance with that deduced by the Rev. J. M. Rod- 
well. A notice of this work is in contemplation ; possibly, its 
publication 7 exrtenso. 

A translation, in English verse, of the first Book of the cele- 
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brated mystical Persian poem, the Mesnevi, by Jelalu-’d-Din of 
Qonya, founder of the order of the “ Dancing Dervishes,” is just 
completed by Mr. Redhouse, in about four or five thousand 
couplets; with an Introduction of about two hundred anec- 
dotes, illustrative of the lives of its author and members of his 
family. 








ODE TO AN OYSTER. 





By SIR ALFRED POWER, K<C.B. 


Hail! Mollusk, void of motion— 
Thou millionth child of spat ! 
That suck’st the breast of ocean 
And drawest out of that 
Illimitable store of most delicious fat. 


Closer still and closer 
Thyself to Earth thou bringest, 
As grosser still and grosser 
Into flesh thou springest ; 
And clinging still dost grow, and growing ever clingest. 


Shelter'd from yon flashing 
Skies beneath the foam, 
Where ebb and flow keep washing, 
Thou‘dost stay at home, 
An unobtrusive joy, whose time has not yet come. 


What objects were the fountains 
Of bliss in thy domain ? 
What soft deflux from mountains— 
What growth of submerg’d plain— 
What love of thine own self—what ignorance of pain ? 


In a calm so hallow’d 
Passion could not be : 
Dread of being swallow'd 
Never dawned on thee : 
Thou lived’st but ne’er feltest life’s sad uncertainty. 


But ah! me—Fate is fickle 
And thine hour is sped ; 
Sous’d in saline pickle, 
To my gaze outspread 
Motionless, mute and pale, I knew thou wert not dead— 









Ode to an Oyster. 































As goaded by the arrows 
Of appetite severe, 
Through those yielding narrows, 
Thy valves, I strove to peer, 
And long before I saw could fee/ that thou wert there. 


- Teach us, unctuous fish, 
How on thee to dine! 
I should never wish 
With aught but sound white wine 
To wash down untold scores of living brood of thine. 


Flesh of Cambrian wether, 
Growth of four years’ grass, 
Grouse from Irish heather— 
All that ever was 
Racy and rich and good, thy flavour doth surpass. 


Sardine, false or real, 
From Biscay or Levant ; 
Match’d with thee would be all 
But an empty vaunt, 
A thing wherein we feel we have not what we want, 


Thou, or cook’d or raw, 
Heaven knows whence, doth seem 
Essence rare to draw 
Beyond all human dream, 
Or how’s thy beard awash in such a savoury stream ? 


Better than all pleasures 
Of haunch, or rib or round— 
Better than what treasures 
Are in woodcocks found 
Thy gulp to gourmand is, thou hugger of the ground ! 


Could I tell what gladness 
Unto thee I owe, 
Such poetic madness 
From my pen should flow, 
The world would guzzle then as I am guzzling now. 











THE HISTORY OF 
THE ADULTERATION ACTS. 


IN 1832 a youth aged eleven years left school of his own 
will at Scarborough, to assist his father who was struggling 
with a large family, and engaged himself at a moderate salary 
with a grocer and wine merchant resident in this queen of 
fashionable watering places, and what he observed while thus 
engaged, was sufficient to at once astonish and disgust him with 
the business. The trader in question had a tea mill through 
which he passed tea and leaves. He adulterated his coffee with 
a mixture called chicory, and cocoa, and while this mixture and 
coffee berries were passing through the mill he added a 
quantity of mustard to give, as he said, sharpness or pungency 
to the beverage and to produce a smack on the palate. To his 
wine he added when bottling it leaden shot to cause a bright- 
ness of the wine—not caring for the effects of this cumulative 
poison on the systems of his confiding customers. He wished 
this youth to, be apprenticed, but he declined and left his em- 
ployer, disgusted with the adulteration practiced in the business. 
In April 1834 he was engaged to assist in the Surgery of Messrs. 
Travis & Dunn, and in October of that year he was articled to 
this firm of eminent surgeons for five years, and thus entered 
the medical profession. Here he devoted himself specially to the 
study of Botany, Materia Medica and Chemistry, frequently 
testing the drugs purchased by his masters (who paid the best 
prices for all drugs, vegetable and chemical) with the result of 
finding several supplied as pure to be extensively adulterated 
—gleaning much knowledge during his pupilage with Messrs. 
Travis & Dunn as to the action, want of action, and con- 
trary action of many drugs prescribed for the relief and cure 
of diseases and disorders. Scammony failed to purge, from 
its admixture with chalk; milk of sulphur also failed as a laxative 
from its adulteration with sulphate of lime; compound extract 
of colocynth frequently produced intolerable griping, and its 
price varied from 12s, to 28s. per pound. Chemical sub- 
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stances, the composition of which ought to be uniform were 
to be had at different prices. Leaving his old masters at Scar- 
borough, this young medical student obtained a public medical 
appointment at Leeds in 1840 and pursued his investigation, at 
the institution to which he had been appointed assistant apoth- 
ecary,—both chemically and medically of the drugs used—with 
the result of finding many of them uncertain in their effects on the 
patients of the charity, from adulteration. Finishing his studies 
at the Leeds School of Medicine in 1843 our young medical stu- 
dent went to London for surgical practice and further lectures. 
Here he found, as might be expected, adulteration extremely 
prevalent in nearly all articles sold. Settling, after passing his 
examination at the Royal College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ 
Society, in a small country town, he found commercial morality at 
the same low ebb, and articles were not what they appeared to be, 
notwithstanding the absence of that grinding competition said to 
be the cause, and frequently given as an excuse for the adulteration 
practised in large towns. A case which occurred in the practice of 
our young surgeon in a village, will illustrate the baneful effects 
of the adulteration of drugs. He was called to see a patient suf- 
fering greatly from the effects of the passage of.a gall stone. He 
prescribed, with other remedies, 60 drops of the tincture of opium, 
to relieve the spasm and pain. On calling again to see his pa- 
tient he found him still suffering great pain, the medicine had 
not acted as it ought to have done, and on going to the druggist 
of the village who had the trade to himself, he mentioned. the 
matter, when he was told by the druggist that he watered all his 
tinctures half and half, the laudanum included, and thus the 
patient suffered for hours in consequence. What wonder the 
doctor exclaimed, on hearing such a statement as this: “Why you 
confounded rascal, you deserve to be pounded in your own 
mortar.” 

In 1854 this rural surgeon changed his locality and settled 
in Birmingham for more extensive practice. In this large town he 
found as might be expected, adulteration both in food and drugs, 
prevalent to an enormous extent. His investigations were con- 
tinued. He ascertained that bread was frequently adulterated with 
alum, &c., producing indigestion and its unpleasant symptoms, 
acidity, heartburn, flatulency and constipation in many cases, 
and in some a painful affection of the stomach named gas- 
trodynia, He attended in 1853 several patients affected in this 
manner, which he traced to the adulteration of their bread by 
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bakers with this pernicious astringent alum, who only recovered 
after obtaining a more wholesome supply of the staff of life. At 
this time he was called to an elderly lady who had purchased a 
pound of ground coffee for which she paid 1s. 8d. The coffee was 
adulterated, and formed a black solution when boiled, and 
soon after breakfast the lady had an attack of vomiting and 
purging. This induced our-young surgeon Mr. John Postgate, 
KF, R. C. S., on the 7th of January 1854, to write a public letter 
to the late member for Birmingham, Mr. Wm. Scholefield, sug- 
gesting that a general act of Parliament should be passed dealing 
with adulteration in food, drugs, &c. That public analysts or 
analysers should be appointed by local authorities for the detec- 
tion of adulteration. That these trade frauds should be brought 
within the jurisdiction of the magistracy, and punishment in- 
flicted on the perpetrators of adulteration in food and drugs. 

He also informed Mr. Scholefield that he should bring the 
matter before the public; he asked Mr. Scholefield’s co-operation 
in this important matter,and informed him that two bills were to be 
introduced by the Town Council of Birmingham into Parliament 
next session, so that a clause could be added giving effect to the 
proposal. 

Mr, Postgate’s original communication was published in the 
Birmingham Mercury of the 14th of January, 1854. 

Subjoined is the Member’s reply: 

“ The Square, oth January, 1855. 

“ Sir,—I have just received your note of the 7thinstant. The 
evil of adulteration in articles of food is a great, and I am afraid 
a growing one, and anyone who can point out an adequate 
remedy for it will confer an important benefit on the community, 
and especially on the poorer classes, I am glad, therefore, to 
see that the subject occupies your attention, and shall be pleased 
if I can soco-operate with you as to lead to a practical check to 
the frauds now so common. Your suggestion of a public analyser, 
whose duties under the conditions you name, shall be analagous 
to those of the inspectors of weights and measures, inspectors of 
meat, &c., appears to me the best I have seen. The main difficulty 
would be to draw up a legal definition which would fit the 
numberless forms of adulteration in the same article, and wouid 
apply to the many different articles liable to adulteration. The 
difficulty, however, is not, perhaps, insurmountable, and ought 
not to be pronounced so till we have tried our best. As regards 
legislation, a general measure would be preferable to a merely 
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local one. But the plan is at present too much in the nature of 
an experiment to justify a belief that Parliament would at once 
sanction more than such partial legislation as that of a clause in 
our local bill. You do quite rightly in determining to bring the 
question before the public. I hope best results from an open 
discussion of its merits, and am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 

John Postgate, Esq., 41, Frederick Street.” 

Soon after the publication of this correspondence Mr. Postgate 
called on the Mayor of Birmingham, Mr. Baldwin, to see whether 
to give this question a start he could get the Town Council to 
carry out his proposal by inserting a clause in the Borough Im- 
provement Bill. The Town Council however, then took no action 
in the matter. Mr. Postgate then sent another letter to Mr. Schole- 
field on the \duties of the public analysts, which was published 
with Mr. Scholefield’s reply in Aris’s Birmingham Gasette, Jan- 
uary 30th, 1854. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

“4l, Frederick Street, January 23rd, 1854. 

“S1R,—I am pleased you approve of my proposals for the 
suppression of adulterations, and beg heartily to thank you for 
the offer of co-operation to procure a practical check, contained 
in your note of the oth instant. Perhaps I had better state the 
plan a little more in detail. (1) The appointment of a Public 
Analyst should rest with the Town Council. His duties to be 
to purchase, or cause to be purchased without notice, at any 
shop, articles of food, groceries, drugs, &c., for examination and 
analysis, and report in case of adulteration to the magistrates, 
who shall have—secondly, a discretionary power of inflicting a 
fine after hearing the evidence of the Public Analyser. No legal 
definition or Act of Parliament could secure an article from 
adulteration long, for as soon as a substance was found to be 
mixed with an article and declared to be adulterated and illegal, 
another would be substituted for it, so great and prolific is 
the ingenuity of fraud in these matters. The decision of 
adulteration, however defined, must rest with the Public 
Analyser, who ought to be thoroughly and practically acquainted 
with the qualities, physical and chemical, of the substances he 
examines and analyses. It may be objected that the powers 
conferred on the Public Analyst are great; but the checks to 
abuse of power are also great. First, he is appointed by, and 
responsible to, the Town Council—the latter body to the com- 
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munity, so that in case of wrong decision an enquiry is always 
open, and, moreover, the infliction of a fine by the magistrates 
will prevent any undue influence being exerted to render the 
appointment nugatory. Many collateral advantages would 
result from appointment of such an officer. It would be a direct 
encouragement to science, and in a complicated enquiry before 
the Coroner’s Court, the practical experience resulting from 
these examinations would be invaluable. 


“T remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“Lecturer on Anatomy at Sydenham College. 
“Wm. Scholefield, Esq., M.P. 


“P.S—I am glad to inform you the Mayor and those 
gentlemen of the Town Council I have had an opportunity 
of mentioning the subject to, approve of the plan.” 


“London Reform Club, 
“January 25th, 1854. 
“S1rR,—I am much obliged by your further note on the 
subject of.a.Public Analyser. I should be glad to see your 
plan publicly discussed, if you could interest the newspapers 
in the subject. The great point in all such’ schemes is to 
learn what are the objections. The advantages are self- 


evident. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


“WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD. 


Mr. Scholefield having decided to take this matter up and 
agreed to do the Parliamentary work for Mr. Postgate, the latter 
determined to otherwise get all the support he could for the 
Member. With this view he called on Mr. Spooner, late M. P. 
for North Warwickshire, and tested articles of food and drugs 
purchased in Birmingham, and brought by Mr. Spooner from his 
own house, who was astonished and disgusted at the adulteration 
detected and sickened to find that he himself was consuming 
adulterated food. Mr. Spooner supported the question in 
Parliament. 

Mr. Postgate next communicated with Mr. Scholefield’s 
colleague Mr. G. F. Muntz, M.P., directing his attention to 
his public letters addressed to Mr. Scholefield, and asking his 
aid and influence when the matter was brought before the 
House of Commons, He also related in his letter to Mr, — 
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Muntz instances of adulteration which had produced baneful 
results. The following is Mr. Muntz’s reply :— 





“2, St. James’s Square, 
“London, February, 16th, 1854. 
“DEAR SIR,—I received in due course your letter of the 13th 
inst., and have since conversed with Mr. Scholefield on the 
subject of it, agreeing with you as to the evil of the adulteration 
of food. I am at present at a loss to see how any law will 
prevent it, without being an interference with trade which would 
not be submitted to. I will, however, assist my colleague as 
far as, I reasonably can. 
“Yours, faithfully, 
“G. F. MUNTZ. 


Mr. Postgate sent another letter to Mr. Muntz, explaining 
his proposals for the suppression of adulteration. He informed 
the member that he suggested the appointment of Government 
officers to be stationed at the ports to prevent the importation 
of adulterated articles of food and drugs—the appointment of 
Public Analysts by Town Councils to cities and large towns— 
and county magistrates for country districts, describing the 
duties of these officers. He said he proposed also to give the 
magistracy a discretionary power of inflicting fines on hearing 
the evidence. Unquestionably the appointment of Public 
Analysers would interfere with dishonest traders by restraining 
the sale of adulterated articles, but he was certain Mr. Muntz 
would feel no concern on this account. “ No injustice,” Mr. 
Postgate said, “could be done to the honest trader, as no 
adulterated substance would be imported, and, moreover, as 
the tradesman could obtain the opinion of the Public Analyst 
on the reception of a suspicious article from the wholesale 
dealer, it would be a ‘positive advantage and protection to him, 
and was, he was glad to say, regarded in that light by several 
men in business who justly complained of the unfair competition 
of their fraudulent neighbours. They had already ale and flesh 
‘conners’ and why not Public Analysts to prevent the con- 
sumption of adulterated food.” Mr. Postgate also informed ; 
Mr. Muntz that a conference would be held in Birmingham on 
the 20th of April, 1854, at which his propositions would be 
discussed. It may be here stated that the Birmingham Mercury, 
Ariss Birmingham Gasette, and the Midland Counties Herald 
vigorously supported the question. Zhe Times and other 
London papers directed public attention to the matter. 
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Mr. Postgate was so cofvinced by the investigations he had 
made of the very extensive prevalence of adulteration in the trades 
of the country, that he felt certain Parliament would not legislate 
efficiently unless compelled by public opinion; he therefore 
suggested to Mr. Scholefield that he should move for a free 
open public parliamentary enquiry into the whole subject, before 
introducing a bill embodying Mr. Postgate’s suggestions. Mr, 
Scholefield, however, thought at this time he could proceed by a 
bill introduced into the House of Commons, 

The conference was held April 20th, 1854; Mr. Scholefield in 
the chair. Mr. Postgate wrote a paper detailing adulterations in 
food, drugs, &c., and pointing out their effects, which he read at 
the conference. It was published in extenso in The Times and 
other London papers, as well as in the Birmingham papers, with 
report of the meeting, and thus a great impetus was given to the 
question. 

At a Conference held in Birmingham, on Thursday, April 2oth, 
Mr. William Scholefield, M.P., in the chair, Mr. John Postgate, 
Lecturer on Anatomy at Sydenham College, submitted a state- 
ment on the adulteration commonly practised in drugs and 
articles of fodd; and the following Resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

“1. This Conference, convinced of the extent of adulterations 
in articles of food, drugs, &c., and believing the evil to be increas- 
ing, is of opinion that legislative interference is imperatively 
called for, to protect the public, and especially the poor, from 
fraud, 

“2, That by the advanced state of chemical science, aided by 
the microscope, those adulterations may be readily and unerringly 
detected and exposed, 

“3. The following propositions having been submitted to the 
consideration of this Conference by Mr. John Postgate, Lecturer 
on Anatomy at Sydenham College, Birmingham : 

“That Examiners, properly qualified, be appointed by Govern- 
ment, and stationed at the Ports, to prevent the importation of all 
adulterated articles, and also of drugs, except of stated strength 
and purity. 

“That Public Analysers be appointed by Town Councils, for 
cities and large towns; by County Magistrates for the smaller 
places and districts, to examine and analyse suspected articles. 

“That power be given to the Magistrates of inflicting fines, 
after hearing the evidence of the Public Analysers, 
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“ County Courts to adjudicate in those cases where adulterated 
articles are sold by the wholesale dealer or manufacturer to the 
retail tradesman, allowing for loss sustained by the latter, and 
costs of analysis, and inflicting a fine not excceding £50. 

“ Resolved— 

“4. That the appointment of the officers recommended above 
would effectually curb these dishonest practices, by checking the 
sale of adulterated articles, promote the public health, protect the 
honest tradesman, and be a great boon to all classes of the com- 
munity. 

“5. That W. Scholefield, Esq., M.P., be requested to bring the 
question before the House of Commons, by moving for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry or otherwise, as he may think advisable; and 
that G. F. Muntz, Esq., M.P., be respectfully requested to lend 
his valuable co-operation. 

“6, That the best thanks of this Conference be presented to 
John Postgate, Esq., for having called public attention to the im- 
portant question of adulteration, and for his able and zealous 
services in devising a method of prevention. 

“7, That the thanks of this Conference be presented to the 
local and general press, for furthering the movement, and also to 
the editor of the Lancet, for his able exposure of this monstrous 
abuse, 

“WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 
“ Chairman,” 

Mr. Scholefield, after the Conference, still proposed to proceed 
by a Bill in the House of Commons, notwithstanding Mr. Post- 
gate’s suggestion of a preliminary inquiry to place the matter on 
a firm basis. Mr. Postgate, therefore, sent to the honourable 
member the following suggestions :— 

“1, That the salary of the public analyser should be fixed and 
adequate, and in no way dependent upon the prosecutions. 

“2. That all fines under the proposed Bill should go into the 
borough fund or county cess, according to circumstances. By 
this he apprehended that no opposition of local bodies, who 
sometimes looked more to economy than to public utility, could 
be entertained. 

“3. Whether in certain cases—that was, after repeated con- 
victions—a power of inspection should not exist, to be specially 
enforced by the magistrates, to protect the poor man. 

“4. The seller to be responsible for the purity of his commo- 
dities ; but ‘where adulterated articles are proved by him to have - 
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been received from the wholesale dealer, a second summons 
might, on his application, be issued, and the real offender pun- 
ished through him. He thought a power of this sort, thus easily 
applied, would be a great advantage to the small retailer, and 
remove any reasonable objection he might have against the 
measure. Compensation for loss in purchasing, between men of 
business, was another matter, and a private affair. 

“5. Akin to adulteration, was the shameful substitution, in the 
dispensing of prescriptions, of one drug for another, and even the 
omission of the principal preparations altogether, an instance of 
which occurred to a medical friend, whose patient derived not the 
slightest benefit from his medicine, and the druggist, though paid 
the charge, fraudulently left out the most important article. 
Perhaps no clause could be added to a Bill to meet such a case 
as this without altering its character, though he was certain Mr. 
Scholefield would agree with him that it was a crime of an ex- 
ceedingly bad character, and so far as he knew, there -was no 
remedy in this country for inaccuracy in dispensing pre- 
scriptions,” 

Mr. Scholefield replied, acknowledging the suggestions which 
he thought would prove valuable, and soon after came round to 
Mr. Postgate’s opinion, that it was better to begin by a Parlia- 
mentary Inquiry than by a Bill. Mr. Scholefield wrote to Mr. 
Postgate on the 28th of July, 1854. He says in his letter :—* As 
to the best mode of proceeding, I was compelled to come to the 
conclusion that it will not do to proceed by Bill, but that we 
must begin by a Select Committee of Inquiry: this, of course, 
cannot be entered upon now, but unless you see reason to the 
contrary, I will give the requisite notice of motion early next 
Session, and we can arrange between now and then as to the 
witnesses, &c. 

“ Yours, dear Sir, truly, 
“WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 

Leading article after leading article appeared in the papers 
of England, Ireland, and Scotland, in support of Mr. Postgate’s 
proposals at the conference, and the paper which he read was 
circulated throughout the country. The question thus originated 
by him became a national one. The adulterators of the country 
began to quake and tried to defeat the effort by anonymous and 
other attacks in the newspapers of London and the provinces. 
It was said that he was about to establish an army of scientific 
spies in the country—that his chemical tests were uncertain and 
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fallacious—that his alleged facts were fictions—that the proposed 
Public Analysts could be corrupted and bribed. Mr. Postgate 
had to defend himself and his proposals, and many a battle did 
he fight in the newspapers with these captious, unscrupulous and 
interested correspondents, with the result of furthering the 
question. Whilst this was going on in the public press, Mr. 
Postgate was threatened with personal violence if he continued 
his exertions in the cause—insulting letters were sent to him by 
the post, and offensive placards were posted on his door—huge 
stones were thrown into his garden from the street rendering it 
dangerous for his children to walk in it—the windows in his 
house in Frederick Street were broken and shots were fired at it. 
He was cautioned not to go out at night without being armed. 
He was \obliged to apply to Mr. Stephens, Superintendent of 
Police, for protection, which was readily granted. A policeman 
was instructed to protect his property and stationed in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Postgate continued his work, and soon after 
asked Mr. Scholefield to preside over another meeting which he 
called in Birmingham. The hon. member acquiesced. Mr, 
Postgate read another paper detailing more adulteration, dwell- 
ing on the adulteration of guano and manures, This paper, like 
the first, created a great sensation, and was also circulated by 
the press throughout the country. Mr. Postgate felt it his duty 
to inform Mr. Scholefield of this opposition, in Birmingham, 
being afraid it would place Mr. Scholefield’s seat in jeopardy. 
Mr. Scholefield wrote in reply—* That as for offending con- 
stituents I must bear the brunt of that.” The originator of the 
question and the hon. member assisting him, decided to per- 
severe in spite of all opposition. Mr. Scholefield moved for the 
Select Committee of Enquiry into the adulterations of food, 
drinks and drugs, on the 26th June, 1855, which was agreed to 
and the Committee appointed by the House of Commons, 
It sat during two sessions under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Scholefield, and examined a great many witnesses—scientific 
: analysts, medical men, and traders from different parts of the 
United Kingdom—it entered thoroughly into the question. 
The Committee consisted of the following members :— 
Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Charles Villiers, Lord Claude Hamilton, 
Viscount Ebrington, Viscount Goderich, Mr. Knight, Mr, 
Sheridan, Mr. Peacock, Mr. Alderman Cubitt, Mr. Kinnaird, 
Mr. Otway, Mr. Swift, Mr. Gregson, Mr. Wise, and Mr, Moffatt, 
This Committee presented three reports to the House—the final 
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one on the 22nd of July, 1856. The evidence of the witnesses 
being published daily in the newspapers created a great sensa- 
tion in the country. 

During the course of the public work to obtain all the support 
possible in Parliament, and to create a public opinion out of 
doors, Mr. Postgate communicated with Prime Ministers, Secre- 
taries of State, Cabinet Ministers, Members of Parliament, 
scientific persons, medical men, mayors of cities and towns, in- 
fluential members of the Press, and public bodies in different 
| parts of the United Kingdom. He caused meetings to be held 
in many of the large cities and towns, and visited several of those 
| places himself. He tested numerous articles of food, drink, and 
drugs, purchased in different parts of the country. Among the 
towns he visited were Leeds, Lincoln, Wolverhampton, Bradford, 
Dudley, Scarborough, Wakefield, Bridlington. Before the meet- 
| ings were held, circulars were sent, requesting the purchase of 
; articles, which were publicly tested side by side with genuine 
| commodities, Mr. Postgate pointing out the adulterations when 
| detected in them. Six samples of each article were purchased 
t at different shops in the towns visited, and thus tested—bread, 
} flour, ground coffee, mustard, vinegar, pepper, lozenges, sweat- 
meats for children, wine, beer, and drugs,—came under chemical 
and microscopical examination; and_ two-thirds, speaking 
generally, of the articles examined, were found to be adulterated. 
After Mr. Postgate’s addresses and testings, resolutions were 
passed at those meetings, affirming the necessity of legislation 
against adulteration, in the manner indicated by the Lecturer. 
Six publie meetings of this description were held in Birmingham, 
two being large town’s meetings, called on requisition by the 
Mayor. As a specimen of the resolutions adopted at those 
meetings after Mr. Postgate’s addresses and testings, we publish 
the following. It was adopted at the town’s meeting, held in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, on the 29th of February, 1856, Mr. A. 
Ryland, Deputy Mayor, presiding. The Rev. J. B. Marsden 
moved, “ That this meeting records its solemn protest against a 
system, injurious alike to the public health and morals, to the 
interests of fair dealing and upright traders, and to the commercial 
character of the country ; and that inasmuch as the means hitherto 
adopted to suppress the evil have proved ineffectual, this meeting 
is of opinion, competent persons should be. appointed to protect 
the public against such frauds.” Mr. George Dawson seconded 
the motion, and it was carried. Petitions to the House of Com- 
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mons were also adopted, and ordered to be signed by the chair- 
men of the meetings. 

In his public addresses, Mr. Postgate called attention to the 
labours of the Analytical Commission of the Lancet, establishing 
the fact of the enormous amount of adulteration in the articles 
sold in London, his own investigations and public testings proving 
the provinces were no exception to the Metropolis. 

The Parliamentary Committee of Enquiry presented its final 
Report on the 22nd of July, 1856. It stated that adulteration 
widely prevailed, some foreign products being adulterated abroad, 
—others by the English dealer. Other commodities, the produce 
of this country, were shown to be adulterated when passing into 
the hands of the dealers, while others undergo adulteration by the 
dealers themselves. Not only is the public health exposed to 
danger, and pecuniary fraud committed on the whole community, 
but the public morality is tainted, and the high commercial 
character of this country seriously lowered, both at home and in 
the eyes of foreign countries. 

The Committee enumerated the leading articles which have 
been proved to be more or less commonly adulterated. These 
are—arrowroot, with potato and other starches; bread, with 
potatoes, plaster of Paris, alum, and sulphate of copper; coffee, 
with chicory, roasted wheat, beans, and mangel worzel ; chicory, 
with roasted wheat, carrots, sawdust, and venetian red; cocoa, 
with arrowroot, potato flour, sugar, chicory, and some ferruginous 
red earths ; cayenne, with ground rice, mustard husk, coloured 
with red lead, Venetian red, and turmeric; gin, with grains 
of paradise, sulphuric acid, and cayenne; lard, with potato flour, 
mutton suet, alum, carbonate of soda, and caustic lime ; mustard, 
with wheat flour and turmeric ; marmalade, with apples or turnips ; 
porter and stout (though sent out in a pure state from 
the brewers), with water, sugar, treacle, salt, alum, coculus 
Indicus, grains of paradise, nux vomica, and sulphuric acid ; 
pickles and preserves, with salts of copper; snuff, with various 
chromates, red lead, lime, and powdered glass; tobacco, with 
water, sugar, rhubarb, and treacle; vinegar, with water, sugar, 
and sulphuric acid; jalap, with powdered wood; opium, with 
poppy capsules, wheat flour, powdered wood, and sand; scam- 
mony, with wheat flour, chalk, resin, and sand; confectionery, 
with plaster of Paris, and other similar ingredients, coloured with 
various pigments of a highly poisonous nature; and acid drops, 
purporting to be compounded of jargonelle pear, ribstone pippin, 
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lemon, &c., with essential oils containing prussic acid, or other 
dangerous ingredients. 

The report states that the adulteration of drugs is extensively 
practised, and points out the danger resulting therefrom. It also 
states that the intoxication so deplorably prevalent in the coun- 
try is in many cases less due to the natural properties of the 
drinks themselves than to the admixture with them of narcotics 
or other noxious substances intended to supply properties lost 
by dilution. The report adopts Mr. Postgate’s ideas of a remedy 
of action by municipal and .other local authorities, the appoint- 
ment of analysts by them, summary jurisdiction by the magis- 
tracy on evidence adduced and punishment by fine or imprison- 
ment. Mr. Postgate was the only witness called from Birming- 
ham by this committee of enquiry. He was examined three 
times, and on his third examination he gave in a detailed 
scheme for the suppression of adulteration and trade fraud, from 
which the committee drew their recommendation to Parliament, 
(vide 3rd Report, Parliamentary Enquiry, page 278). By this 
committee the whole evil was dissected and laid bare before the 
gaze of the world. It produced a profound sensation, and 
people knew not what to eat or drink, but for all this a year 
nearly elapsed before a bill was introduced to remedy the evil. 
Credit is due, and must be given, to the public spirited member 
who moved for this committee, and the greatest credit that can 
be given to Mr. Scholefield is to publish an extract from his 
speech at one of the town’s meetings, got up by Mr. Postgate, and 
held in the Town Hall, Birmingham, and presided over by the 
Mayor, Sir John Ratcliff, 28th Jan., 1859. Speaking in support of 
the following resolution—“ That this meeting is of opinion that 
the practise of adulteration in this country demands the enactment 
of a stringent law for the detection and suppression of adultera- 
tion—requires the appointment of a public analyst by the muni- 
cipality and other local authorities, as originally suggested by 
Mr. John Postgate and adopted by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on the Adulteration of Food; that these officers should 
examine and analyse articles of food and drugs submitted to 
them by the public and traders and proceed against all parties 
perpetrating adulterations injurious to health.” Mr. Scholefield 
said, “That the committee was entirely the result of Mr. 
Postgate’s exertions. Mr. Postgate had waited on him (Mr. 
Scholefield) and supplied him with most valuable information, 
and at his instigation, and his alone, did he make the applica- — 
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tion for the appointment of a Parliamentary Committee.” The 
Hall was crowded with traders, many, the constituents of Mr. 
Scholefield, who not only saw their goods tested by Mr. Post- 
gate, but heard from the Member that they were to be placed 
under a law to have their misdeeds exposed, repressed and 
punished, and this at the request of one constituent. May we 
always have members who will act as Mr. Scholefield did, in this 
important and national matter for the benefit of the community. 
A report of the proceedings of this meeting, and Mr. Scholefield’s 
speech, will be found in Avris'’s Birmingham Gasette of the 
31st of January, 1859. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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OLD. 


My days are dim, for I am growing old, 

With weak legs bearing me I know not where ; 
And more than ever do I feel the cold, 

And less than ever have I good to share : 


My head is white; with years my body bends ; 


I sit, and mope, and look at my shrunk hands ; 


And I am lonely too for lack of friends 


That Death has laid to rest in many lands. 


No friendship that is heartship now is mine ; 

My life is as a leafless, fruitless vine ; 

Yet, though alone, some joys I can recall, 

For mem'ry is a blessing unto all : 

Surely the spring is bursting through the gloom ! 
For gentle light is smiling in my room ; 

Or comes it from the thoughts that crowd my head 


Of sweet old springs and summers that are dead ? 


There are some spirits yet about the earth 

To guide old men in comfort to their sleep, 
And give them faith which still is of more worth 

Than the proud wisdom that makes poor men weep ; 
May they be with me to the last and best, 

And keep my mind from doubts of that new day, 
Until tired out with life I fall to rest, 

As does a little child tired out with play. 


GUY ROSLYN. 
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